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K    COVl^l.E.TE    ACCOUNT  OF    ALL    THE    WORK   NECESSARY    TO    BE 

OOITE    IN    m£ 

KITCHEK.GARD£K,  S  PLEASURE-GROUND, 

¥RU1T^ARDEN,  5  FLOWER-GARDEN, 

ORCHARD,  <  GREEN-HOUSE, 

VINEYARD,  5  HOT-HOUSE,  and 

NURSERY,  S  FORCING  FRAMES, 

rOR   EVERT   MONTH   IN   THE   YEAR; 

WITH  AMPLE  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIOJSTS 
FOR  PERFORMING  THE  SAME. 

ALSO, 

Gensnl  as  well  as  minate  instraetions,  for  laying  out,  or  erecting,  each  and 
erexy  of  the  ahore  departments,  according  to  modem  taste  and  the  most 
afipitf ved  plans ;  the  ornamental  flaniing  of  fleasvre-grounds, 
ID  the  ancient  and  modem  stile;  the  cultivation  of  thorn-<^oicils  and 
other  plants  suitable  for  live  hedges,  with  the  best  methods  of  making 
them,  &c. 

TO   WHICH   ARE   ANNEXED, 

£ztenBxve  catalogues  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants^  which  may  be  ca!« 
tivated  either  for  use  or  ornament  in  the  several  departments,  or  in  rural 
economy ;  divided  into  eighteen  separate  alphabetical  classes,  according 
to  their  habits,  duration,  and  modes  of  culture ;  with  explanatory  intro^ 
dactions,  marginal  «)arks,  and  their  true  Linnaan  or  Bofanical,  as  well  as 
English  names ;  together  with  a  copious  Index  to  the  body  of  the  work* 
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District  of  Pennsylvania,  t*  wit  : 

BE  it  remembered^  That  on  the  twenty  eighth  Day  of  January^ 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  A.  D.  1806.     Bernard  M^Mahon,  of  the  said  District^ 
hath  deposited  in  this  Office,  the  Title  of  a  Book  the  Right  whereof 
he  claims  as  Author,  in  the  words  follwing,  to  wit : 
<*  The  American  Gardener's  Calendar;  adapted  to  the  Climates 
^*  and   seasons  of  the   United  States.     Containing  a  complete 
<<  account  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 
•<  Garden,  Fruit-Garden,  Orchard,  Vineyard    Nursery,  Pleasure 
**  Ground,  Flower-Garden,  Green-House,  Hot-house, and  Forcing 
**  Frames,  for  every  month  in  the  year ;  with  ample  practical 
^  directions  for  performing  the  same.     Also,  geoeral  as  well  as 
<<  minute  instructions,  for  layinj^  out,  or  erecting,  each  and  every 
*^  of  the  above  departments,  according  to  modem  taste  and  the 
<<  most  approved  plans;  the  Ornamental  planting  of  Pleasure 
<^  Grounds^  in  the  ancient  and  modem  stile,  the  cultivation  of 
«<  Thorn  Quicks  and  other  plants  suitable  for  LiverHedges,  with 
«*  the  best  methods  of  making  them,  &c.     To  which  are  annexed 
"  extensive  Catalogues  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  which  may 
<<  be  cultivated  either  for  use  or  ornament  in  the  several  depart- 
^<  ments,  or  in  rural  economy,  divided  into  eighteen  separate 
«*  Alphabetical  classes,  according  to  their  habits,  duration,'  and 
<*  modes  of  culture,  with  explanatory  introductions,  marginal 
^<  marks,  and  their  true  Linnsan  or  Botanical,  as  well  as  English 
**  names ;  together  with  a  copious   Index  to  the  body  of  the 
*«  work.  By  Bemai*dM^Mahon,  Nursery,  Seedsman,  and  Florist." 
In  Conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
intituled,  "  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  by  se- 
curing the   Copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  Authors 
and  Proprietors  of  such  Copies  during  the  times  therein  men- 
tioned"   And  also  to  the  Act,  entitled  ^^  An  act  supplementary 
to  an  Act  entitled,  <<  An  Act  for  tlie  encouragement  of  Learnings 
by  securing  the  Copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  Authors 
and  Proprietors  of  such  Copies  during  the  Times  therein  mention- 
ed," and  extending  the  Benefits  thereof  to  the  Arts  of  designing, 
engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  Prints." 
(L.  S.)  D.  CALDWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  dutrict  of  Pcnntylvamti. 


PREFACE.    /^^ 


THE  generalutility  of  HORTICULTURE)  or  the  Art  of  improv- 
ing every  kind  of  soil ;  of  producing  a  plentiful  supply  of  whole- 
some vegetables  and  fruits,  so  necessaiy  to  health  in  all  countries, 
especially  in  warm  climates ;  of  cultivating  the  various  plants  de- 
signed by  INFINITE  GOODNESS,  to  minister  to  the  comforts  of  ani- 
mal life,  by  correcting  the  divers  maladies  to  which  it  is  subject  by 
nature,  and  still  more  so,  in  the  human  race,  by  intemperance ;  of 
nising  many  arUcles  of  luxury  and  commerce,  as  \vell  as  mateiials 
for  ornamenting  the  whole  fiice  of  the  country ;  is  too  obvious,  to 
render  any  arguments  necessary  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  facili- 
tate the  general  acquisition  of  that  useful  branch  of  knowledge ;  but 
more  especially,  in  a  country  which  has  not  yet  made  that  rapid 
progress  in  Gardening,  ornamental  planting,  and  fanciful  rural  de- 
signs, which  might  naturally  be  expected  from  an  intelligent,  happy 
and  independent  people,  possessed  so  universally  of  landed  proper- 
tyt  unoppressed  by  taxation  or  tithes,  and  blest  with  consequent 
comfort  and  affluence. 

The  neglect  in  .these  respects  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  vari- 
uos  causes,  an;  ong  the  most  prominent  of  which,  is  the  necessity  of 
iiaving  reference  for  information  on  those  subjects,  to  works  pub- 
lished in  foreign  countries,  and  adapted  to  climates,  by  no  means 
according  with  ours,  either  in  the  temperature  or  course  of  the 
seasons, and  in  numerous  instances,  differing  materially  in  modes  of 
culture,  Jrom  those  rendered  necessary  here,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
our  climates,  soils  and  situations.  And  however  excellent  and  use- 
ful these  works  are  in  the  regions  to  which  they  are  adapted,  they 
tend  to  mislead  and  disappoint  the  young  American  Horticulturist, 
instead  of  affording  him  that  correct,  judicious  and  suitable  instruc- 
tion, the  happy  result  of  which  would  give  impulse  to  his  perse- 
verance. 

To   obviate  this  necessity,  as  much  as  in  my  power,  and  to 
contribute  my  mite  to  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-citizehs,  and  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  I  have  undertaken  this 
work,  and  arranged  the  matter  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 
that  the  reader  may  have  $tn  easy  reference  to  the  particular  busi- 
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ness  to  be  performed  in  every  month.  By  this  means  ibe  subject 
becomes  a  duly  amusement  and  study,  ai^licabk  at  the  moment, 
and  consequently  leaving  a  lasting  impiession  on  the  memory  ; 
which  if  attended  to  for  a  few  years,  may  make  any  person  who 
has  a  taste  for  admiring  and  enjoying  the  magnificence,  beaudes 
and  bounties  of  nature,  in  its  vegetable  productions,  a  complete 
Master  of  the  Art,  and  if  he  pleases,  his  own  Gardener. 

In  writing  this  treatise,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  best  publica- 
tions, American,  English,  French  and  Latin,  lest  any  useful  sug^- 
gestions,  or  modern  improvements  in  the  art,  shoulde  scape  my  no- 
tice or  recollection ;  still  keeping  in  view,  not  only  the  difference  of 
climate^  season,  and  the  necessary  modes  of  culture  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  also,  in  the  extenuve  region  of  which  the  United  States 
are  composed.    It  is,  however,  probable,  notwithstanding  all  my 
assiduity  and  care,  in  collecting  as  much  information  as  possi- 
ble, with  respect  to  the  most  profier  •easona  for  sowing  particular 
kinds  of  seedb,  8cc.  in  the  remote  fiarts  tff  the  Umorty  that  I  have 
fallen  into  some  mistakes  i  for  these,  as  well  as  typographical  er- 
rors, to  which  a  work  of  this  kind  is  unavoidably  subject,  I  solicit 
the  reader's  excuse;  and  shall  consider  myself  under  serious  obli- 
gations to  those,  whose  personal  friendship,  or  patriotism,  shall  in- 
duce them  to  inform  me  of  any  horticultural  errors  which  I  may 
have  committed,  or  improvements  that  may  be  made ;  in  order 
that  the  former  be  corrected,  and  the  latter,  if  justified  by  experi- 
ence, published  jn  some  future  work,  or  edition  of  this. 

The  culture  and  management  of  Grape*Vines,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit-trees^  which  can  be  cultivated  with  us  £o  advantage, 
or  even  to  indulge  curiosity ;  the  raising  and  planting  of  Thorn- 
quicks  and  other  plants  suitable  for  live-hedges,  the  cultivation 
of  Liquorice,  Jlhubarb,  Dyer's  Madder,  Weld  or  Dyer's  Weed, 
Fuller's  Teasel,  Sea  Kale  (Crambe  maritimajj  Cork-tree,  Manna 
Ash,  Tanner's  Sumack  (Rhus  Coriariajy  Paper  Mulberry,  Mul- 
berry-trees for  feeding  Silk-worms  (and  care  of  the  insects,)  with 
every  other  plant,  not  already  common,  which  appeared  to  me  of 
sufficient  importance,  either  in  a  commercial,  manu&cturing,  or 
ornamental  point  of  view,  or  as  affording  any  of  the  luxuries  or  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  have  been  treated  of  with  due  attention :  and  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  Agriculturist,  I  have  given  a  classical  ca- 
talogue of  the  most  important  and  valuable  grasses,  and  other  plants, 
used  iu  rural  economy ;  and  likewise  pointed  out  the  particular 
kind  of  soil,  in  which,  each  plant  cultivated  as  a  grass,  or  exclusive- 
ly on  account  of  its  foliage,  has  been  found,  upon  repeated  trials,  to 
sycceed  best. 
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To  llie  work  I  also  have  annexed,  a  general  catalogue^  contmmng^ 
tlie  Ladn  and  English  names  of  near  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
wpcQCA  and  varietiesi  of  the  most  valuable  and  carious  plants  hither- 
to discovered ;  and  di^ded  these  into  eighteen  separate  classes,  ac- 
coirding  to  their  habits,  duration,  and  necessary  modes  of  culture» 
each  alphabetically  arranged  ;  by  which  plan,  a  knowledge  of  their 
geiieial  treatment,  may  at  once  be  obtained^  and  of  each  particnlar 
luBd,  greatly  fiicilitated.    This  I  deemed  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,aa  it  was  impossible  to  notice  each  kind  separately, 
in  tiie  Kfiuts  originally  prescribed  thereto,  without  abridging  the 
necessary  practical  directions;  a  knowledge  of  which,  howevePf 
when  once  acquired,  will  felly  enable  the  proficient,  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  cbssification  alluded  to,  to  cultivate  any  plant  therein 
meadoned,  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  nature  of  the  climate,  soil 
and  silua^on  will  admit  of. 

^rora  an  experience  which  I  have  had,  of  near  thirty  years,  in 
rSiicTicAL  OAHDENING,  on  a  general  and  extensive  scale ;  tiiepar- 
twidar  pains  which  I  have  taken,  not  only  to  designate  the  neces- 
sary work  of  every  month,  but  also  the  best  methods  of  performing 
it;  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary  repetitions,  so  frequent  in  works 
of  the  kind,  in  order  to  render  it  as  full  of  Important  matter  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  assiduous  endeavours  to  make  it  useful  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  and  to  induce  an  association  of  the  science  of  Botany  with 
practical  horticulture,  without  which  the  latter  can  never  be  so  ad- 
vaatageously  conducted ;  it  is  hoped,  that  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  usefoland  valuable  GAaDEKxa's  calxnbar  hitherto  pub- 
fished  in  any  country,  but  more  particularly  so,  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Stetes,  for  whose  use  it  has  been  written,  and  to  whom  * 
it  is  respectfully  inscribed  by  the  Author. 

BERNARD  M^MAHON. 
PkUadtltiMoy  February  1,  1806. 
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THE  author  of  this  work  takes  the  liberty  of  infornuDg  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  is  constantly  supplied,  ai  his  Seed 
Warehouse  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  general  assortment  of  Garden" 
tSeeds^  suitable  for  cultivation,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  West 
Indies ;  Grass  seeds  of  every  important  and  valuable  kind  ;  an  im* 
mense  variety  of  Tree,  Shrub  and  Flower  seeds  and  roots,  procured 
from  the  various  pans  of  the  world,  with  which  the  enterprize  of 
American  commerce  has  any  connection,  as  well  as  from  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  Territories  of  the  Union;  Spades,  Shovels,  Rakes, 
Hoes,  Reels,  Lines,  Trowels,  Edging^irons,  Garden-shears,  Water- 
ing-pots, Pruning,  Budding  and  Grafting  Knives,  See.  Bulb-glasses, 
Bass-mats,  Glass  suitable  for  hot4>ed  lights  and  other  forcing  de- 
partments ;  seeds  for  bird-feeding  of  every  kind,  split  and  whole 
peas  for  boiling,  best  flour  of  mustard^  and  every  other  article 
apperudning  to  his  line  of  business ;  all  of  which  he  disposes  pf, 
wholesale  and  retail,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

The  more  effectually  to  accommodate  his  customers,  he  has  con- 
nected with  the  Seed  Trade,  a  Botanical,  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Book  Store,  where  a  great  variety  of  the  most  valuable  publi- 
cations on  these  subjects,  especially  the  modern  works  of  merit,  may 
now  be  had.  This,  with  his  other  business,  he  is  determined  to 
extend  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  he  flatters  himself,  that  by 
his  industry,  perseverance  and  punctuality,  with  the  patronage 
of  a  generous  public,  he  will  be  enabled  to  render  this  estab- 
lishment, not  only  useful  to  himself,  but  of  considerable  advantage 
to  thecommunity  at  large. 
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WORK    TO    BE    DONE    IN    THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Prefiarationa  for  Early  Crofi9, 

IN  such  parts  of  the  Union,  where  the  ground  is  not  at  tliis  time 
bound  up  with  frost,  continue  to  dig  the  waste  quarters  of  your 
kitchen  garden,  first  giving  them  such  manure  as  they  require ;  lay- 
ing them  in  high  sloping  ridges,  to  sweeten  and  be  improved  by  the 
frost.  Sec.  more  especially  if  the  soil  be  of  a  stiff  nature  :  by  which 
method,  its  adhesion  is  destroyed,  the  pores  are  opened  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  frost,  rain  and  dews,  all  of  which  abounding  with 
mtrous  salts,  contribute,  in  a  high  degree,  towards  its  melioration 
and  fertility ;  and  besides  a  great  quantity  of  ground  thus  prepared, 
can  be  soon  leveled  in  the  spring  for  sowing  or  planting  ;  which,  if 
neglected,  would  require  much  time  to  dig  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
that  at  a  period,  when  the  throng  of  business  requires  every  advan- 
tage of  previous  preparation. 

When  the  ground  at  this  time  is  frozen  so  hard  as  not  to  be  dug, 
which  is  generally  the  case  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  you 
may  carry  manure  into  the  different  quarters  and  spread  it,  repair 
fences,  rub  out  and  clean  your  seeds,  prepai*e  shreds,  nails  and  twigs^ 
for  the  wall  and  espalier  trees,  which  are  to  be  pruned  in  this  and 
the  next  month  ;  get  all  the  garden-tools  in  repair,  and  purchase 
such  as  are  wanting ;  pi-ovide  from  the  woods  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pea-rods,  and  poles  for  your  Lima  and  other  running  beans ; 
dress  and  point  them,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when  wanted. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  many  people  who  neglect  to 
provide  themselves  with  pea-rods  at  this  season,  when  it  can  be  so 
conveniently  done,  are  necessitated,  when  the  hurry  of  business  over- 
takes them  in  spring,  to  sow  their  peas  and  let  them  trail  on  the 
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ground  ;  in  vhich  situation  they  will  never  produce,  especially  tlie 
tall  gitnving  kinds,  one  third  as  many  as  if  they  were  properly 
rodded. 

The  various  kinds  of  Early-Hotspur  Peas,  will  require  rods  fix>m 
four  to  five  feet  high,  tlie  Marrowfat,  Glory  of  England,  White  and 
Green  Round val,  Spanish  Morotto,  and  other  tali  growing  kinds  > 
will  require  them  to  be  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  exclusive  of 
the  part  to  be  inserted  in  the  earth  ;  they  ought  to  be  formed  or 
dressed  fan  fashion,  the  lower  ends  pointed,  for  the  ease  of  pushing^ 
them  into  the  earth,  and  laid  by »  either  under  some  shed,  or  in  any 
convenient  place  till  wanted  ;  one  set  of  rods,  will  with  cai*e  last  for 
three  yeai*s.  The  same  kind  of  rods,  that  the  tall  growing  peas  re- 
quire, will  answer  for  the  generality  of  running  Kidney-Beans ;  the 
Lima-Beans  require  strong  poles  from  eight  to  nine  feet  high. 

If  in  tliis,  and  the  next  month,  you  neglect  forwarding  every  things 
that  can  possibly  be  done,  in  and  for  the  garden,  you  will  materially 
find  tlie  loss  of  such  inattention,  when  the  hurry  and  pressure  of 
spring  business  oveitake  you.  Every  active  and  well  inclined 
gardener  will  find  abundant  employment  in  tlie  various  departments 
of  the  garden  at  this  season,  and  need  not  be  idle,  if  disposed  to  be 
industrious,  or  to  serve  either  himself  or  his  employer. 

Framing, 

Many  will  think  that  the  iilstructions  hereafter  given,  for  the 
raising  of  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  in  frames,  ai*e  too  diffuse  ; 
especially  in  a  countiy  which  abounds  in  these  kinds  of  fruit,  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities,  in  summer  and  autumn,  without  artificial 
heat,  or  very  much  trouble. 

The  remark  may  be  just,  but  the  principal  motive  for  giving  tliese 
lengthy  instructions,  is  to  exercise  the  young  Gardener,  in  the  art 
of  managing  Garden-Frames  in  general ;  an  art  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  every  good  Gardener,  and  which  cannot  be  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  raising  of  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  And  besides 
these  fruit  coming  into  use  at  an  early  season,  will  be  much  valued 
and  esteemed. 

As  several  other  kinds  of  Kitchen-Garden  vegetables  are  desirable 
at  an  early  season,  such  as  cresses,  rape,  lettuce,  mustard,  radishes, 
&c.  to  cut  while  young ;  asparagus,  radishes,  peas,  kidney  beans, 
8cc.  to  be  forwarded  to  early  perfection  ;  cauliflower  and  cabbage 
plants,  to  succeed  those  sown  in  September,  and  to  produce  a  prin- 
*  cipal  crop  for  early  summer  use  ;  you  should  now  provide  the  ne- 
cessary supi^ies  of  hot  stable  dung,  rich  earth,  and  other  requisites 
proper  for  their  cultivation  in  hot  beds,  as  explained  for  each,  under 
its  respective  head. 

Hot'bed'Framea  and  JJglUa. 

If  not  already  provided  with  hot-bed-fraraes  and  lights,  you  may 
get  them  made  agreeably  to  the  following  instructions.  Large 
IVames  ought  to  be  made  of  inch  and  half,  or  rather  two  inch  plank, 
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of  tbe  best  yellow  pine,  nine  feet  two  inches  long,  four  feet  ten  inches 
wide,  as  high  again  in  the  back  as  in  front,  to  give  the  top  a  due 
slope  to  the  sun  and  a  proper  declevity  to  cai*ry  off  the  wet  when 
covered  with  glass  lights,  to  move  off  and  on  occasionally  ;  e very- 
joint  ought  to  be  tongued,  the  better  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
ookl  air  into,  or  emission  of  warm  air  out  of  the  bed,  but  in  such 
manner  as  the  gardener  may  think  proper.  The  back  and  front 
XK  to  be  nailed  to  comer  posts,  so  as  to  admit  the  ends  to  fit  in 
neatly,  which  ends  are  to  be  made  fast  to  the  posts  by  iron  bolts 
keyed  in  the  inside,  for  the  greater  facility  of  taking  the  frame 
asunder  when  necessary  ;  each  end  must  be  made  one  inch  and  a 
half  higher  than  the  back  and  front,  so  as  that  one  half  its  thickness 
may  be  grooved  out  on  the  inside,  for  the  sash  to  rest  and  slide  on, 
tnd  the  other  half  left  for  its  support  on  the  outside  ;  when  finished 
give  it  two  or  three  good  coats  of  paint  before  you  use  it,  and  with 
a  little  care  and  an  annual  painting,  it  may  last  you  twenty  years. 

These  frames  will  take  three  lights  of  three  feet  wide  each,  each 
ligfat  containing  five  rows  of  glass  panes,  six  inches  by  four,  over- 
lapping one  another  about  half  an  inch,  which  of  all  other 
sizes  is  the  most  preferable,  on  account  of  their  cheapness  in  the 
first  place,  the  closeness  of  their  lap,  their  general  strength  and 
ttifling  expence  of  repairs ;  however,  each  person  will  suit  his  own 
convenience  as  to  the  dimensions  of  glass.  Where  the  sashes  when 
laid  on  the  frame  meet,  a  piece  of  pine  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad  and  near  two  thick,  should  run  from  back  to  front  morticed 
into  each,  for  their  support,  and  for  them  to  slide  on  ;  in  the  centre 
of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  ends  of  the  frame,  it  will  be  well  to  make 
a  groove,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  rounded  at  bottom  to  receive  and  carry  off  any  wet  which  may 
'vork  down  between  the  sashes. 

But  with  respect  to  particular  dimensions  of  frames,  they  are  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  plants  they  are  intended  to  protect,  but  ge- 
nerally from  nine  to  twelve  feet  long,  from  four  fitet  eight  inches  to 
five  feet  wide,  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  six  inches  high  in 
the  back,  and  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  in  front,  being  for  the 
most  part  twice  as  high  in  the  back  as  in  front,  if  not  more. 

The  common  kitchen  garden  frames  may  be  of  three  different 
tozcs,  that  is,  for  one,  two  and  three  lights,  the  latter  of  which  how- 
ever, are  the  most  material,  and  which  are  employed  for  general 
use  :  bat  it  is  necessary  also  to  have  one  and  two  light  frames,  the 
former  as  seedling  frames,  and  the  latter  as  succession  or  nursery 
frames,  to  forward  the  young  plants  to  a  due  size  for  the  three-light 
fi:umes,  in  which  they  are  to  fruit. 

£arly  Cucumbert  and  Alelone, 

As  It  is  generally  the  ambition  of  most  gardeners  to  excel  each 
other  in  the  production  of  early  cucumbers,  &c.  ail  necessary  pre- 
parations should  be  made  this  month  for  that  purpose,  by  preparing 
dung  for  hot-beds,  in  which  to  raise  the  plants  ;  for  they,  being  of  a 
tender  quality,  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  under  shelter  of 
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frames  and  glasses,  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  eastern  states. 

But  by  the  aid  of  hot-beds,  defended  with  frames  and  glasses,  we 
obtain  early  cucumbers,  in  young  green  fruit,  fit  to  cut  or  gather  in 
February,  March  and  April,  Sec.  and  ripe  melons  in  May  and  June. 

The  proper  sorts  of  cucumbers  for  the  early  crops  are  the  early 
short  prickly,  and  long  green  prickly ;  of  which  the  first  sort  comes 
earliest ;  but  the  latter  is  considerably  the  finest  fruit,  and  greatly 
preferable  for  general  culture. 

And  if  early  melons  are  also  required,  there  are  several  varieties 
of  the  fruit :  the  Cantaleupe  is  one  of  tlie  best  for  its  handsome 
growth,  good  size,  and  superior  flavour  ;  and  is  in  much  estimation. 

The  true  CantaJettfie  or  Armenum  ^Darted  MeUm^  is  very  scarce  in 
the  United  States  i  its  fruit  is  large,  roundish  and  deeply  ribbed,  a 
little  compressed  j^:  both  ends,  the  sur&ce  full  oinoartedfirotuberari'^ 
cca,  like  some  species  of  squash,  the  flesh  reddish,  firm,  and  of  sl 
most  delicious  rich  flavour ;  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  dif^ 
fering  principally  in  colour,  and  commonly  called  black  i*ock,  gol- 
den rock.  Sec. 

This  variety  of  melon  derives  the  term  Cantaleupe,  from  a  place 
of  that  name  near  Rome,  where  it  was  first  cultivated  in  Europe.... 
brought  thence  from  Armenia  a  country  of  Asia,  in  which  is  situat- 
ed the  famous  Mount  Ararat. 

But  it  may  also  be  proper  to  raise  some  of  the  others  for  variety  ; 
the  Romana  is  a  great  bearer,  comes  early,  but  the  fruit  much  smaller 
though  well  flavoured  ;  the  Polignac,  Nutmeg  and  Minorca  are  also 
fine  melons  ;  but  it  may  also  be  eligible  to  raise  two,  three,  or  more 
of  the  best  approved  different  sorts. 

Observe,  that  in  procuring  these  seeds  for  immediate  sowing,  both 
of  cucumbers  and  melons,  it  is  adviseable  to  have  those  of  two,  three 
or  four  years  old,  if  possible,  as  the  plants  will  generally  show  fruit 
sooner,  as  well  as  prove  more  fruitful  than  those  of  new  seeds,  which 
are  ap!  to  run  vigorously  to  vine,  often  advancing  in  considerable 
length  before  they  show  a  single  fruit ;  but  when  seeds  of  tliis  age 
cannot  be  procured,  new  seeds  may  be  improved  by  carrying  them 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  sowing  in  your  waistcoat  or  breeches 
.  pocket. 

la  order  to  raise  early  cucumbers  and  melons,  you  must  provide 
a  quantity  of  fresh  hot  stable-dung,  wherewith  to  make  a  small 
hot-bed  for  a  seed-bed,  in  which  to  raise  the  plants  to  a  proper 
growth  for  transplanting  into  larger  hot-beds  next  month  to  remain 
to  fruit ;  for  this  purpose  a  small  bod  for  a  one  or  two  light  frame 
may  be  suB\cient,  in  which  case  two  cart-load  of  hot  dung  will  be 
enough  for  making  a  bed  of  proper  dimensions  for  a  one-light  box, 
and  so  in  proportion  for  a  larger. 

Agreeably  to  these  intimtilions,  provide  the  requisite  supply  of 
good  horse -stahle-dung  from  the  dimghills  in  stable-yards.  Sec.  con- 
sisting of  that  formed  of  the  moist  stable  litter  and  dunging  of  the 
horses  together,  ciioosing  that  which  is  moderately  fresh,  moist,  and 

full  of  heat always  prefering  that  which  is  of  some  lively,  warm, 

steamy  quality  ;  and  of  which  take  the  long  and  short  together  as  it 
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occnrsy  in  proper  quantity  as  above.     And  being  thus  procured, 
proceed  to  making  the  hot-bed,  or  previously  to  forming  it  into  a 
bed,  if  the  dung  is  rank,  it  would  be  proper  to  prepare  it  a  little  to  an 
improved  state,  more  successful  for  that  purpose,  by  forking  the 
wlK)le  up  into  a  heap,  mixing  it  well  together ;  and  let  it  thus  remain 
eight  or  ten  days  to  ferment  equally,  and  for  the  rank  steam  and 
fierce  heat  to  transpire,  or  evaporate  in  some  effectual  degree ;  and 
by  which  time  it  wUl  have  acquired  a  proper  temperament  for  mak- 
ing into  a  hot-bed,  by  which  treatment  the  heat  will  be  steady  and 
la^g,  and  not  so  liable  to  become  violent  or  burning,  as  when  the 
dung  is  not  previously  prepared. 

Choose  a  place  on  which  to  make  your  hot-bed,  in  a  sheltered  dry 
part  of  the  framing  ground,*  &c.  open  to  the  morning  and  south 
sun :  and  it  may  be  maide  either  wholly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  in  a  shallow  trench,  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  according  to  the  frame ;  but  if  made  entirely  on 
the  fior&ce,  which  is  generally  the  most  eligible  method  at  this  early 
season,  it  affords  the  opportunity  of  lining  the  sides  of  the  bed  with 
fresh  hot  dung,  quite  doivn  to  the  bottom,  to  augment  the  heat  when 
it  declines,  and  iJso  prevents  wet  from  settling  about  the  bottom  of 
the  bed,  as  often  happens  when  made  in  a  trench,  which  chills  tlie 
dung,  and  causes  the  heat  soon  to  decay. 

llien  according  to  the  size  of  the  frame,  mark  out  the  dimensions 
of  the  bed,  either  on  the  ground,  or  with  four  stakes  f  making  an 
allowance  for  it  to  be  about  four  or  five  inches  wider  than  the  frame 
each  way :  this  done,  begin  to  make  the. bed  accordingly,  observing 
to  shake  and  mix  the  dung  well,  as  you  lay  it  on  the  bed,  and  beat 
it  down  with  the  back  of  the  fork,  as  you  go  on  :  but  I  would  not 
advise  treading  it,  for  a  bed  which  is  trodden  hard  will  not  work  so 
kindly,  and  be  more  liable  to  bum  than  that  which  is  suffered  to  set- 
tle gradually  of  itself :  in  this  manner  proceed  till  the  bed  has  ar- 
rived at  the  height  of  four  feet,  which  will  not  be  too  much ;  mak- 
ing an  allowance  for  its  settling  six  or  eight  inches,  or  more,  in  a 
week  or  fortnight's  time  ;  and  as  soon  as  finished,  let  the  frame  and 
glass  be  put  on :  keep  them  close  till  the  heat  comes  up,  then  raise 
Uie  glass  behind  that  the  steam  may  pass  away. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed,  is  about  earthing  the  bed,  in  which 
to  sow  the  seed ;  and  for  which  occasion,  should  have  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  rich,  light,  dry  earth,  or  compost,  ready  at  this  season,  under 
some  airy  dry  shed,  qf  hovel,  covered  at  top  to  keep  out  rain,  that 
the  earth  may  be  properly  dry  :  for  if  too  moist  or  wet  at  this  time, 
it  would  prove  greatly  detrimental  both  to  the  growth  of  the  seed  and 
young  plants,  as  well  as  be  very  apt  to  cake  and  bum  at  bottom  next 
the  dung,  by  the  strong  heat  of  the  bed :  therefore,  observing,  that 
for  early  hot4)eds  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  should  generally  depo- 


*  Framing  Ground  is  a  part  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  well  defended  from 
cutting  winds,  and  well  expoted  to  the  sun ;  particularly  intended  for  framing 
of  all  kinds,  and  generally  enclosed  with  Uve  or  reed  hedges,  or  board  fences, 
the  former  being  the  most  preferable. 
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sit  a  necessary  quantity  of  proper  earth,  under  some  cover  as  above, 
either  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  at  least  a  fortnighti  or  three  or 
four  weeks  previous  to  making  the  hot-bed,  in  order  to  have  it  in  the 
dry  mellow  state  above  mentioned,  ready  for  immediate  use  when 
wanted. 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  prepare  to  earth  it  j 
previously  observing,  if  it  has  settled  unequally,  to  t»ke  off  the  frame 
and  glasses,  and  level  any  inequalities ;  make  the  surface  smooth, 
put  on  the  frame  again,  and  then  lay  therein  as  much  of  the  above-* 
mentioned  earth  as  will  cover  the  whole  top  sur&ce  of  the  bed,  about 
three  or  four  inches  thicks  then  fill  two,  three,  or  more  middltng^ 
smallish  garden-pots  with  more  of  the  aforesaid  rich  earth,  place 
them  within  the  frame  on  the  hot-bed,  put  on  the  glass  or  glasses, 
and  continue  them  till  the  earth  in  the  pots  is  warm  ;  and  when  that 
is  effected,  sow  the  seeds  in  the  pots,  both  of  cucumbers  and  me- 
lons, each  separately,  more  or  less  in  each  pot,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  required ;  .but  generally  considerably  more  of  cu- 
cumbers than  of  melons  at  this  season,  covering  in  the  seeds  near 
half  an  inch  deep  with  the  same  earth. 

This  done,  place  the  pots  towards  the  middle  of  the  bed,  plunging^ 
the  bottom  part  a  little  into  the  earth,  dra^ng  some  of  the  same  up 
round  each  pot  at  the  same  time ;  or  in  two  or  three  days  after,  may 
sow  a  few  seeds  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  to  have  a  chance  both  w&ys  ; 
but  by  sowing  in  pots,  if  the  bed  should  heat  too  violently,  as  is 
sometimes  unavoidably  the  case,  the  pots  can  be  readily  drawn  up 
more  or  less,  out  of  danger  of  burning  the  earth,  &cc.  therein ;  and 
thus,  the  sowing  in  pots  in  a  new  made  hot-bed  in  full  heat  may 
prove  of  greater  advantage  than  sowing  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  with 
regard  to  more  probable  safety  from  burning. 

After  sowing  the  seeds,  put  on  the  lights  or  glasses  close ;  but 
when  the  steam  from  the  heat  of  the  bed  rises  copiously,  give  it  vent 
by  raising  one  corner  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights,  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch,  which  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  any  burning 
tendency  from  the  great  heat  of  the  bed  in  its  early  state. 

Continue  now  to  cover  the  glasses  of  the  hot-bed  every  evening, 
about  an  hour  before  sun-setting  if  mild  weather,  but  earlier  in  pix>- 
poition  to  its  severity,  with  garden  mats ;  and  uncover  them  every 
morning,  not  sooner  than  between  eight  and  nine  o*clock,  at  this 
season  ;  and  observe,  in  covering  up  in  the  evening,  that  as  the  bed 
will  at  first  have  a  strong  heat  and  steam  within  the  frame,  it  may 
be  adviseable  to  cover  only  a  single  mat  thick  for  the  first  three  or 
four  nights,  as  a  thicker  covering  in  the  early  state  of  the  bed  might 
be  apt  to  occasion  a  too  violent  internal  heat  and  steam  of  a  burn- 
ing nature  ;  but  as  the  great  heat  decreases,  augment  the  covering, 
being  careful  not  to  suffer  the  ends  of  the  mats  to  hang  down  con* 
siderably  below  the  frame,  over  the  sides  of  the  bed,  except  in  severe 
weather,  which  would  draw  up  a  hurtful  strong  steam  from  the 
dung,  as  well  as  confine  the  steam  and  heat  too  much,  and  keep  the 
bed  too  stiflingly  close  from  the  external  air,  which  would  weaken 
^e  germination  or  sprouting  of  the  seed,  and  the  plants  would  come 
up  weak  and  of  a  sickly  yellowifth  hue  :  observe,  therefore^  these 
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•Dd  the  foDowing  precautions)  in  order  both  to  prevent  too  gi*eat  a 
heat  in  the  bed^  and  that  the  plants  may  rise  with  a  proper  degree 
«f  strength  and  healthful  growth. 

Likewise  observe^  on  the  above  considerations,  that  in  covering 
up>or  applying  the  night  covering  of  mats  over  the  glasses,  during  * 
the  time  the  strong  heat  and  steam  continue  in  the  bed,  it  would  be 
proper  when  the  mats  are  put  on  in  the  afternoon,  to  raise  the  up* 
per  ends  of  the  glass  or  glasses,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  a  little  more 
ot  less,  occasionally,  both  to  give  vent  to  the  internal  rank  steam, 
and  to  admit  a  moderate  degree  of  fresh  air ',  and  in  which  may 
&8teii  one  of  the  covering  mats  to  hang  down  a  little  over  the  part 
where  the  lights  are  occasionally  open^  to  prevent  the  cutting  ex- 
ternal air  from  rushing  immediately  into  the  frame,  especially  after 
the  plants  are  advancing;  but  this,  necessary  as  it  is,  cannot  be  done 
with  safety  in  very  severe  weather. 

Great  care  is  requisite  that  the  earth  in  the  pots  have  not  too 
much  heat«  for  the  bed  is  yet  very  hot,  and  therefore  let  the  degree 
of  Intenial  heat  in  the  bed  be  daily  examined  ;  and,  if  any  thing  of 
burning  should  appear,  you  can  conveniently  raise  the  pots  &rther 
from  the  dung,  from  which  the  danger  proceeds,  without  disturbing 
the  seeds  or  plants,  and  thereby  prevent  all  injury  from  too  much 
heat,  provided  you  examine  the  bed  every  day,  and  give  proper  vent 
to  the  rank  steam  within  the  frame,  while  of  a  burning  quality. 

In  two,  three,  or  four  days  after  the  seed  is  sown,  you  toaj  expect 
the  plants  to  appear ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  admit  fresh  air  to 
them,  by  raising  the  upper  end  of  the  glass  a  little  every  day :  and 
if  the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  dry,  refresh  it  moderately  with  a  lit- 
tle water  that  has  stood  in  the  bed  all  night,  just  to  take  off  the  cold 
chill ;  applying  it  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day,  and  prin- 
cipally only  to  the  earth,  about  the  roots,  not  over  the  tops  of  the 
plants ;  which  done,  shut  down  the  glasses  close  for  about  half  an 
hoar  or  an  hour,  then  opened  again  a  little,  and  shut  close  towards 
the  evening ;  when  continue  to  cover  the  glass  every  night  with 
garden  mats.  And  at  this  time  also,  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  strong 
and  the  weather  not  very  severe,  raise  the  glass  a  little  behind  with 
a  prop,  when  you  cover  up  in  the  evening,  to  give  vent  to  the  steam  ; 
and  nail  a  mat  to  hang  down  over  the  ends  of  the  glass  that  is  raised, 
to  break  off  the  sharp  edge  of  the  external  cold  night  air  from  the 
plants ;  but  when  the  heat  is  more  moderate,  the  glasses  may  be 
shut  close  every  night,  observing  to  uncover  in  proper  time  every 
morning,  to  admit  the  essential  benefit  of  day-light,  sun,  and  air,  to 
the  plants  f  being  careful  to  continue  the  admission  of  fresh  air  at 
all  proper  opportunities  in  the  day-time,  to  promote  strength  in  the 
I^ants,  otherwise  they  would  run  weak,  and  very  long  and  feeble- 
shanked  ;  raising  the  glass  as  before  observed,  and  if  windy  or  very 
sharp  ur,  to  hang  a  mat  before  the  place  as  above. 

On  the  day  that  the  plants  appear,  sow  a  little  more  seed  in  the 
same  bed,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned  ;  for  these  tender  plants 
being  liable  to  suffer  by  different  causes  at  tliis  season,  it  is  proper, 
therefore,  to  sow  a  little  seed  at  three  or  four  different  times  in  the 
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same  bed,  at  short  intervals ;  for  if  one  sowing  should  miscarry, 
another  may  succeed. 

When  the  plants,  however,  both  of  the  first  and  succeeding  sow* 
ings,  ai*e  two,  three,  or  four  days  old,  they  should  be  planted  in 
small  pots,  which  pots  must  be  plcuced  also  in  the  hot-bed,  in  tile 
manner  following : 

Observe  to  fill  the  pots,  the  day  before  you  intend  to  remove  the 
plants,  with  some  rich,  dry  earth,  and  set  them  within  the  frame  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  earth  in  the  pots  will  be  warm  ;  then  pro- 
ceed to  planting,  take  the  plants  carduUy  up  in  the  seed-pots,  rsusing 
them  with  your  finger,  See.  with  all  the  roots  as  entire  as  possible^ 
and  with  as  much  of  the  earth  as  will  readily  adhere  about  the  fi- 
bres ;  and  thus,  the  pots  of  earth  being  ready,  and  forming  the  earib 
thereof  a  little  c(Nicavely  hollow  a  small  depth,  place  the  plants  in  the 
hollowed  part  of  the  earth  slopingly,  with  their  roots  towards  the 
centre,  and  earth  over  their  roots  and  stems  near  an  inch  thick ;  ob- 
serving to  plant  three  plants  in  each  pot ;  and  if  the  earth  is  quite 
dry,  give  a  very  little  water  just  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  only ;  and 
directly  plunge  the  pots  into  the  earth  on  the  bed,  close  to  one 
another,  filling  up  all  the  spaces  between  with  earth  ;  and  let  every 
part  of  the  bed  within  the  frame  be  covered  with  as  much  earth  as 
will  prevent  the  rising  of  the  rank  steam  immediately  from  the 
dung,  which  would  destroy  the  plants. 

Be  careful  to  examine  the  bed  every  day,  to  see  that  the  ix)ots  of 
the  plants  do  not  receive  too  much  heat ;  if  any  thing  like  that  ap- 
pears, draw  up  the  pots  a  little,  or  as  far  as  you  see  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  Uie  plants,  re-plunging  them  again  to  their  rims 
when  the  danger  is  over. 

Two  or  three  days  after  planting,  if  the  bed  is  in  good  condition, 
the  plants  will  have  taken  root ;  though  that  is  effected  sometimes 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  plants  are  fairly  rooted,  if  the  eaith  appears  dry,  g^ve 
them  a  little  water  in  the  warmest  time  of  the  day  ;  and  if  the  sun 
shines  it  will  prove  more  beneficial :  let  the  watering  be  occasion- 
ally repeated  very  moderately,  according  as  the  earth  in  the  pots 
becomes  dry,  and  appears  in  want  of  a  little  moisture  :  and  for  this 
purpose  always  have  some  soft  water  set  within  the  frame  a  few 
hours,  to  be  ready  to  water  the  plants  as  you  shall  see  occasion ; 
but  always  with  very  great  cautious  moderation  at  this  season. 

If  thei*e  is  now  a  brisk  growing  heat  in  the  bed,  you  should,  in. 
order  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible,  apply  some  outward  pro- 
tection of  long  stable-litter,  straw,  waste  hay,  dried  fern,  or  leaves  of 
trees,  round  the  sides  of  the  bed,  raising  it  by  degrees  round  the 
outsides  of  the  frame. 

This  will  defend  the  beds  from  cold  piercing  wind,  heavy  or 
driving  rains  and  snow,  if  either  should  happen  ;  for  these,  if  suf- 
fered to  come  at  the  bed,  would  chill  it,  and  cause  a  sudden  decay 
of  the  heat,  whereby  the  plants  would  certainly  receive  a  great 
check. 

If  a  lively  heat  be  kept  up,  you  may  admit  air  to  the  plants  every 
day,  to  strengthen  their  growth,  by  tilting  the  glasses  in  proportion 
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to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  temperatore  of  the  external  air :  gene-* 
ral]/  obserring,  in  this  case,  that  when  there  happens  a  sharp  cold 
air,  or  cutting  wind,  it  would  still  be  advisable  to  nail  a  garden-mat 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses,  to  hang  down  over  the  place  where 
the  air  is  admitted,  supported  a  little  hollow  or  detached  under- 
neath, two  or  three  inches  from  the  frame ;  and  it  will  thus  break 
off  and  prevent  the  cutting  external  air  from  entering  immediately 
into  the  frame  upon  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  a  proper 
degree  of  mild  fresh  air  to  greater  advantage  :  however,  -  in  calm 
moderate  weather,  this  precaution  is  not  materially  necessary. 

About  a  fortnight,  or  a  little  more  or  less  time  after  the  bed  is 

made,  you  will  carefully  examine  the  heat  thereof,  to  see  if  it  wants 

augmentation ;  and  when  the  heat  begins  to  decline  considerably, 

remove  the  temporary  protection  of  straw,  hay,  fern,  or  leaves,  from 

the  front  and  back  of  the  bed,  if  any  was  laid  round  it  as  before  ad" 

ed ;  then  apply  a  lining  of  fresh  hot  horse-dung,  close  to  one  or  both 

sides,  as  it  shall  seem  necessary,  by  the  heat  being  less  or  more 

decreased  ;  for  a  constant  regular  degree  of  internal  heat  must  be 

supported,  to  resist  the  external  cold,  and  continue  the  plants  in  a 

proper  state  of  advancing  growth ;  but  if  the  heat  is  not  greatly 

declined,  it  would  be  advisable  to  line  only  on*  side  first,  applying 

it  to  the  back  of  the  bed ;  and  in  a  week  or  fortnight  after,  line  the 

front,  Sec.  forming  the  lining  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide ; 

but  raise  it  very  little  higher  than  the  dung  of  the  bed,  lest  it  throw 

in  too  much  heat  immediately  to  the  earth  and  roots  of  the  plants ; 

covering  the  top  witb  earth  two  inches  thick,  to  preserve  the  heatj 

and  prevent  the  rank  steam  of  the  new  dung  from  coming  up,  and 

entering  into  the  frame,  where  it  would  prove  destructive  to  the 

plants ;  the  lining  will  soon  greatly  revive  the  declining  heat  of  the 

bed,  and  continue  it  in  good  condition  a  fortnight  longer. 

Ten  or  twelve  days  after  lining  one  side,  proceed  as  before,  re- 
moving the  protection  of  straw-litter,  &c.  if  any,  from  the  other 
side,  smd  applying  a  lining  of  hot  dung  as  above,  afterwards  to 
both  ends  ;....and  these  will  again  revive  and  augment  the  heat  for 
another  foitnight,  or  more. 

After  perfoi*ming  the  lining,  if  very  cold,  wet,  or  snowy  weather 
prevail,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry  long  litter  all 
around  the  general  lining,  which  will  protect  the  whole  from  driv- 
ing cold  rains  and  snow,  and  preserve  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  a  fine 
growing  temperature. 

By  applying  these  linings  of  hot  dung,  in  due  time,  and  renewing 
them  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  may  preserve  the  bed  in  a  pro- 
per temperature  of  heat,  of  sufficient  duration  to  continue  the  plants 
in  a  free  growing  state  in  the  same  bed,  until  of  due  size  for  ridging 
out  into  the  larger  hot-beds,  finally  to  remain  to  produce  their  fruit. 
Observe,  however,  that  where  there  is  plenty  of  hot  dung,  and 
every  proper  convenience,  you  may,  in  order  to  forward  the  plants 
as  much  as  possible,  prepare  a  second  hot*bed,  by  way  of  nursery, 
about  a  fortnight  after  making  the  seed-bed,  in  order  to  receive  the 
plants  therefrom  in  their  pots,  when  the  heat  begins  to  decline, 
plunging  the  pots  in  the  earth,  as  above  directed ;  continuing  to  sup- 
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port  the  heat  6f  this  bed,  as  already  explained,  and  in  which  the 
plants  may  be  nursed  and  forwarded,  till  they  acquire  a  proper 

size  for  transplanting  finally  into  the  fruiting  hot<bcds See  nesct 

month. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  in  growth  with  their  two  first 
rough  leaves,  about  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  have  pushed 
their  two  first  running  buds  in  the  centre,  or  are  a  little  advanced 
in  the  formation  of  one  or  two  short  runners,  they  are  then  of  a 
proper  size  for  ridging  out  into  the  large  hot-beds,  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain,  which  perfoim  in  proper  time,  according  to  the 
directions  ^ven  in  February,  under  the  article  Cucumber; 

But  in  order  to  strengthen  the  plants  in  a  more  firm  stocky- 
growth,  and  to  promote  a  production  of  fruitful  runners,  each  plant 
must  be  stopt  (as  the  gardeners  term  it)i  or  topped  at  the  first  or 
second  joint :  >.  e.  thei  top  of  the  first  advancing  runner,  when  form* 
ed  in  the  centre  like  a  small  bud,  should  be  pinched  or  cut  off  close 
to  the  joint,  as  directed  in  February  (which  see),  where  the  method 
of  performing  it  is  more  fully  explained. 

Care  ((fthe  various  Sorts  of  lettuces. 

If  you  have  lettuce  plants  in  fi'ames,  or  under  hoop-arches  de- 
fended with  mats,  let  them  enjoy  the  open  air  at  all  opportunities^ 
by  taking  the  glasses,  or  other  shelters,  entirely  off,  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  dry ;  but  if  the  plants  are  frozen,  let  them,  while 
in  that  state,  be  carefully  protected  from  the  hot  sun,  which  would 
materially  injure  them. 

In  very  wet  weather,  and  when  sharp  cutting  winds  prevail,  keep 
the  glasses  over  them,  observing  however,  to  nuse  the  lights  or 
glasses  behind,  two  or  three  inches  in  mild  days,  to  admit  air  to  the 
plants :  for,  if  they  are  kept  too  close,  they  will  be  drawn  up  weak, 
and  attain  to  but  little  perfection  ;  but  let  the  glasses  be  close  shut 
every  night.  In  severe  frosty  weather  keep  them  close  night  and 
day,  and  cover  the  glasses  with  mats,  or  straw,  &c.  both  of  nights, 
and  occasionally  in  the  day-time,  if  the  frost  is  rigorous  ;  also  let 
the  same  care  be  observed  to  those  under  hoop^arches ;  but  let  them 
have  the  full  air  in  mild  open  weather. 

Or  where  any  lettuces  are  planted  in  a  south  border,  close  under 
a  wall  or  board  fence,  &c.  it  would  be  advisable,  in  hard  frost,  to 
cover  them  as  above. 

In  the  above  lettuces,  in  general,  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves 
when  any  appear,  keep  them  always  cleared  from  weeds,  and  de* 
stroy  slugs,  which  often  greatly  annoy  them  ;  and  in  mild  weather 
stir  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  between,  which  will  much  enliven  the 
plants. 

Sowing  Lettuces, 

When  lettuces  have  not  been  sown  in  autumn  for  early  spring 
use,  you  may  now  sow  any  of  the  cos  or  cabbage  kinds,  on  a  slight 
hot-bed  under  glasses,  to  be  planted  out  in  spring ;  the  young  plants 
may  be  greatly  forwarded,  if  pricked  Into  another  fresh  hot-bed 
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next  month ;  Itnd  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  Aprils 
Ihcy  will  be  strong,  and  fit  for  transplanting  into  warm  borders ;  a 
tufliciency  maj  be  retained  in  the  frame,  to  arrive  at  ^rly^  per- 
fection. 

Forcing  early  Aafiaragut, 

Hot-beds  for  forcing  asparagus  may  be  made  with  success  any 
time  this  month,  which  will  mmish  young  asparagus  for  the  table 
in  February  and  March. 

Observing,  for  this  occasion,  you  must  be  furnished  with  plants 
that  hare  been  raised  in  the  natural  g^und  till  of  three  or  four  years 
growth,  of  proper  size  and  strength  to  produce  eligible  crops  of 
good-«ized  asparagus  shoots,  when  planted  in  a  hot-bed ;  and  must 
be  provided  with  plenty  of  good  hot  dung,  wherewith  to  make  sub- 
stantial hot-beds,  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  with  proper 
large  frames  and  glasses  to  place  on  the  beds,  and  garden  mats,  for 
covering  of  nights,  &c. 

Bat  for  general  particulars  of  the  plants,  and  the  necessary  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  of  the  hot-bed,  and  other  requisites... .See  the  article 
Forcing  AtparaguM  in  February,  which  is  equally  applicable  on  the 
present  occasion. 

WrUy  TYtnaeyt  b'c. 

Make  a  small  hot-bed  for  some  mint,  when  it  is  required  at  an 
early  season,  in  young  green  shoots,  for  sallads  and  mint-sauce,  &c. 
A  bed  for  a  small  or  middling  garden  frame,  of  one  or  two  lights, 
may  be  sufficient  for  supply  of  a  moderate  fiimily ;  and  in  general 
about  two  feet  thick  of  dung;  set  on  the  frame,  and  lay -about  four 
or  five  inches  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed,  ready  for  planting. 

Then  having  «ome  roots  of  common  spear-mint,  place  them  upon 
the  surface,  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep ;  or  may  place  the  roots  in  drills,  and  draw  the 
earth  over  them. 

The  mint  will  appear  in  about  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  will  be  in 
fine  order  for  mint-sauce,  &c.  and  either  to  use  alone  as  a  sallad,  or 
to  mix  among  other  small  herbs. 

Br  the  same  means  you  may  obtain  green  tansey  and  tarragon. 

SmaU  SaUading. 

Make  a  slight  hot-bed,  in  which  to  sow  the  different  sorts  of  small 
sallading,  such  as  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  and  rape,  and  likewise 
lettuce,  to  cut  while  young. 

The  hot-bed  for  these  seeds  need  not  be  more  than  about  two 
feet  thick  of  dung,  and  must  be  covered  with  a  frame  and  glasses. 
The  earth  must  be  light  and  dry,  and  laid  about  four  to  five  or  six 
inches  thick  on  the  bed :  then  let  small  shallow  flat  drills  be 
drawn  fh)m  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed;  sow  the  seed  therein, 
each  sort  separately,  and  veiy  thick,  covering  them  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  earUi ;  or,  if  but  just  covered,  is  suffi- 
cient, and  the  plante  will  ris^  more  expeditious  and  regular ;  or  the 
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seed  may  be  somi  thick  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  each  sort 
separate  ;  smooth  it  down  with  the  spade,  then  sift  as  much  light 
earth  over  as  will  just  cover  it,  as  above  observed,  and  directly  put 
on  the  glasses ;  or  in  want  of  frames  and  lights,  may  use  hand- 
glasses, observing  in  general  to  cover  the  glasses  every  night,  and  in 
severe  frosty  weather,  with  mats  or  straw  litter,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  give  them  as  much  air  as  the  state  of 
tlie  weather  will  admit  of,  by  raising  the  glasses  on  props ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  apt  to  mould  or  fog,  and  spoil  as  fast  as  they  come  up. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  where  a  regular  succession  of  these 
small  herbs  is  required  for  sallad,  should  repeat  the  sowings,  at 
least  once  a  fortnight. 

If  you  have  not  hot  dung  to  spare  to  make  hot-beds  for  this  pur* 
pose,  may  sow  in  a  sloping  bed  of  natural  earth,  under  a  shallow 
garden  frame,  covered  with  glasses :  allotting  for  this  occasion  some 
warm  compartments  of  rich  earth  in  the  fuU  sun :  prepai*ing  it  in 
a  sloping  manner  fronting  the  south,  a  foot  higher  on  the  north 
side  than  in  front.  Set  a  frame  thereon,  sinking  the  back  part.  Sec. 
so  as  to  have  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  within  six  or  eight  inches 
of  the  glasses ;  sow  the  sallading,  put  on  the  glasses,  cover  them 
carefully  with  mats,  &c.  at  night  and  in  very  severe  weather,  and 
you  need  not  doubt  of  success ;  though,  generally,  a  hot-bed  will 
fdways  prove  the  most  effectually  successful  on  this  occasion.   > 

Cauliflower  Plants, 

Look  over,  in  open  weather,  the  cauliflower  plants  which  were 
raised,  and  planted  in  frames  last  autumn  for  protection  in  winter, 
to  plant  out  in  spring,  for  an  early  summer  crop ;  and  where  %vi- 
thered  or  damaged  leaves  appear,  let  them  be  picked  off;  suffer  no 
weeds  to  grow  among  them,  and  stir  the  surface  gently  between, 
which  will  enliven  and  cherish  the  plants. 

In  open  weather,  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  air  every  day,  by 
raising  the  glasses,  or  by  taking  them  entirely  off  when  the  weather 
}s  mild  and  dty  ;  but  generally  continue  the  glasses  over  in  rainy 
ither :  keep  them  close  down  every  night,  and  do  not  open  them 

all  in  severe  frosty  weather. 

VI n  severe  weather  cover  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats,  straw, 

*or  fern,  &c.  also,  if  there  be  occasion,  in  the  day-timt,  in  very  ri» 

gorous  frost ;  likewise,  in  such  weather,  lay  some  litter  round  the 

outsides  of  the  frame,  for  this  will  be  very  serviceable  in  preventing 

the  frost  from  entering  at  the  sides. 

Cauliflowers  under  hand  or  bell-glasses  must  also  have  air  every 
mild  day^  by  raising  the  glasses  two  or  three  inches  on  the  warmest 
side ;  in  sharp  weather  keep  them  close ;  in  severe  frost  lay  some 
litter  round,  and  straw  or  mats  over  each  glass  $  this  will  protect  the 
plants  greatly;  in  mild  dry  weather  the  glasses  may  be  taken 
off  every  day  for  a  few  hours ;  but  they  must  be  kept  close  ^very 
night. 

Sowing  Cauliflower  Seed, 

Sow  cauliflower  seed  the  beginning,  middle,  or  any  time  this 
month,  to  raise  plants  to  succeed  those  sown  in  autumn ;  or  also, 
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in  case  none  were  sown  at  that  time  for  an  early  summer  crop,  or 
that  they  have  been  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  but  in  order 
to  bring  the  plants  up  soon,  and  forwai^  them  in  g^wth,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sow  them  in  a  slight  hot-bed.  Plants,  sown  at  this 
season,  if  well  managed,  are  to  be  mbre  depended  on  for  a  general 
crop,  than  those  which  were  sown  in  autumn,  as  they  are  not  so  apt 
to  botton,  or  run  to  seed,  in  April  or  May,  as  the  others,  and  will 
produce  their  flowers  within  ten  days  as  early ;  though  such  of  the 
autumn  raised  plants,  as  do  not  button,  generally  produce  larger 
flowers,  and  earlier. 

Make  the  bed  as  directed  for  cucumbers,  in  page  4,  to  about  three 
feet  high,  which,  when  settled,  will  fall  to  about  two -feet  six  inches, 
and  put  a  frame  on ;  then  lay  four  or  five  inches  of  rich  earth  over 
the  bed,  sow  the  seed  on  the  sur&ce,  but  not  until  the  violent  heat 
of  the  bed  is  over;  cover  it  by  sifting  or  otherwise,  with  light  dry 
earth,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  then  put  on  the  glasses. 
When  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  ur  every  day  that  the 
veather  will  permit,  by  raising  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  an  mch 
or  two ;  and  in  very  ndld  vfeathevy  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  en- 
tirely, for  a  few  hours  in  the  warm  part  of  the  day :  the  plants  must 
not  be  kept  too  close,  for  that  would  draw  them  up  so  weak,  as  to 
render  them  of  little  value ;  therefore  give  them  as  much  air  as 
possible,  consistent  with  their  preservation  and  promotion  of 
growth ;  but  let  them  be  covered  carefully  at  night,  and  in  very  se- 
vere weather. 

Water  them  frequently,  but  spanngly,  with  water  which  has 
stood  over-night  in  the  hot«bed ;  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and 
in  one  month,  they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  into  another  hot- 
bed....wSee  February, 

Sowng  Cabbage  Seed, 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  early  cabbage  seed,  to 
raise  plants  to  succeed  those  sown  in  September ;  the  kinds  most 
suitable,  are  the  early  Smyrna,  ecrly  York,  early  dwarf  Battersea, 
and  early  sugar-loaf;  they  are  to  be  treated  in  every  respect,  as  di- 
rected for  the  cauliflower  plants,  with  this  difierence,  that  as  they 
are  somewhat  more  hardy,  a  less  degree  of  heat  will  be  sufficient. 

Sow  also  some  of  the  large  late  kinds  of  cabbage,  such  as  the  flat- 
dutch,  drum'head,  &c.  likewise  some  of  the  red  pickling-cabbage ; 
the  plants  from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  for  use  in  July,  August,  &c. 
and  will  produce  better  and  larger  heads  than  if  sown  in  April  or 
May,  and  besides,  they  will  immediately  succeed  the  early  summer 
kinds  above  mentioned.     ^ 

Sowing  Carrots, 

In  some  families  young  carrots  are  required  as  early  as  possible, 
and- they  may  be  forwardrd  by  sowing  the  seed  in  a  moderate  hot« 
bed,  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

Make  the  hot-bed  about  two  feet  thick  of  dung,  and  procure  some 
light,  rich,  dry  earth,  which  lay  six  inches  thick  on  the  bed.    Sow 
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the  seed  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  cover  it  with  the  same  kind  of 
earth  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild 
weather,  and  cover  them  in  cold  nights,  and  also  in  every  severe 
frost,  whilst  young;  and  when  an  inch  or  two  high,  thin  them  to 
about  three  inches  asunder ;  and  you  will  thus  have  young  spring 
carrots  ibr  drawing  in  April  and  May. 

Sowing  RadMe9, 

In  order  to  have  radishes  as  early  as  possible,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  assistance  of  hot-beds ;  therefore,  any  time  in  this  month, 
make  a  moderate  hot-bed  for  one  or  more  garden  frames,  only  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  depth  of  dung,  sufficient  just  to  promote  the 
early  germination  of  the  seed,  and  forward  the  plants  moderately 
without  i*unning  them  up  long  shanked,  &c.  When  the  bed  is  made, 
set  on  the  frame,  lay  in  about  six  inches  depth  of  good  light  garden 
earth,  then  having  some  seed  of  the  best  early-frame,  or  short-topped 
radish,  sow  it  evenly  on  the  surface,  press  it  into  the  earth  with  the 
back  oi  a  spade,  cover  it  nearly  half  an  inch  deep  with  light  mouldy 
and  put  on  the  glusses. 

When  the  plants  appear,  give  them  a  large  share  of  air,  either 
by  taking  the  glasses.  Sec.  entirely  off,  whenever  it  can  be  done  with 
safety,  even  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  or  tilting  them  up  high  at 
one  end,  as  the  weather  will  permit,  otherwise  they  will  draw,  or 
run  up  long  shanked,  and  be  spoiled ;  and  after  the  plants  have  been 
up  a  few  days,  thin  them  regularly  with  your  hand,  where  they 
stand  too  thick,  and  leave  the  strongest  plants  standing  not  less  than 
an  inch  asunder.  Support  a  gentle  heat  in  the  bed,  when  it  de- 
clines, by  applying  a  moderate  lining  of  hot  dung. 

Mushroom-beds  should  be  carefully  attended  to  at  this  season. 
They  should  have  sufficient  covering  to  defend  them  effectually  ffom 
the  frost,  rain,  or  snow ;  which  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet 
thick ;  and  if  heavy  rain  or  snow  should  have  penetrated  quite 
through  the  covering,  this  must  be  removed  immediately,  or  your 
spawn  will  be  in  danger  of  perishing.  Replace  it  with  good  cover- 
ing of  clean  and  dry  wheat  or  other  straw ;  and  in  order  to  defend 
the  bed  more  effectually  from  wet  and  cold,  it  is  advisable  to  spread 
some  large  garden  mats,  or  canvas  cloths,  over  the  straw,  which  will 
greatly  presei*ve  the  beds. 

Artichoket, 

Artichokes,  if  not  landed  up  before,  should  not  be  neglected  any 
^  longer,  except  the  severity  of  the  frosty  revents  it:  in  which  case, 
as  tKese  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  greatly  by  rigorous  frosts,  it  is  ad- 
visable to^ve  some  tempory  protection,  first  clearing  away  the  de- 
cayed anuiai^e  old  leaves,  then  apply  a  good  thi<^  covering  of 
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kng)  drff  stnwj  dung,  or  inulchy  litter,  close  about  each  plant :  but, 
if  open  dry  weather,  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  land  them  up  s 
observing,  preparatory  to  this,  to  cut  away  all  the  large  and  decayed 
old  leaves  close  to  the  ground ;  then  dig  between,  and  earth  up  the 
phnts,  as  in  November  and  December. 

But  the  woriL  of  landing  up  artichokes  should  always  be  perform^ 
ed  in  November  or  December ;  for  which  see  the  work  of  these 
months.  It  should  never  be  omitted ;  for  it  is  the  most  general 
effective  method  of  preserving  the  plants  in  severe  winters. 

And  after  they  are  landed,  if  the  frost  should  prove  very  severe, 
it  will  also  be  proper  to  lay  light,  dry,  long  litter  over  the  rows :  if  the 
phots  are  of  the  true  globe  sort,  too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
preserve  them ;  for  sometimes  a  severe  winter  makes  a  great  havoc 
among  them ;  and,  in  spring,  youni^  seta  to  recruit  the  plantations, 
may  be  very  difficult  to  procure. 

SOUTHERN    STATKS. 

In  Geoigia,  South  Carolina,  and  such  parts  of  the  other  southern 
iWes,  as  are  not  subject  to  winter  frosts,  you  may  sow  carrots, 
parsneps,  beets,  spinach,  lettuce,  radish,  celery,  parsley,  cabbage, 
Gauliflower,  borecole,  brocoli,  leeks,  onions,  Sec.  especially  towanis 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Sow  peas  and  plant  beans  of  various  kinds,  earth  up  such  peas 
and  beans  as  are  advanced  in  growth,  rod  and  stake  such  of  them 
as  require  it ;  plant  out  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants,  earth  up  late 
celery,  and  tie  up  endive  for  blanching :  and,  in  short,  do  all  the 
work  directed  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen-garden  for  the  month  of 
Marchy  where  you  will  find  ample  instructions  for  performing  the 
same. 

In  such  of  the  southern  or  western  states,  as  frosts  are  prevalent 
in,  at  this  season,  the  above  work  must  be  deferred  till  such  period 
in  next  month,  or  even  in  March,  as  it  can  be  done  in,  without  dan- 
ger from  frost ;  with  the  exception,  of  planting  the  Windsor4>ean, 
(Vida  Fabajy  and  all  the  different  varieties  of  that  species ;  which 
ought  to  be  planted  as  soon  afier  the  middle  of  January,  as  it  is 
pouible  to  get  the  ground  in  a  proper^state  of  preparation  to  receive 
tbem :  they  are  very  hardy,  are  not  subject  to  rot  in  the  ground 
like  kidney-beans,  provided  it  be  dry  \  they  thrive  best  in  a  heavy 
strong  soil,  and  are  seldom  very  productive  in  the  United  States,  tf 
Dot  planted  early. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pruning. 

WHERE  pruning  was  neglected  in  November  or  December, 
it  can  now  be  done ;  though  the  latter  end  of  February  is  a  prefera- 
ble time  in  the  middle  states,  and  the  beginning  of  March  in  the 
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eastern ;  however,  apple  and  pear  trees  being  perfectly  hardy,  may 
be  pruned  at  any  time  during  the  winter  months  with  safety ; 
plums  and  cherries  may  also  be  pinned  any  time  that  the  wea- 
ther is  tolerably  mild ;  and  as  this  month  will  answer  es^tremely 
well  in  the  southern  states,  for  pruning  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  it  may  be  useful  to  give  at  this  time,  general  instnictions  for 
performing  the  same,  which  may  be  referred  to  at  any  other  period. 

Pruning  Eaftalier  and  Wall  Treeg, 

As  some  people  have  not  a  sufficient  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  es" 
Jialiers^  the  following  explanation,  and  instructions  for  forming  them, 
&c.  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Espaliers  are  hedges  of  fruit-trees,  which  are  trained  up  regu- 
larly to  a  lattice  or  trellis  of  wood  work,  and  are  commonly  arranged 
in  a  single  row  in  the  borders,  round  the  boundaries  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  kitchen-garden ;  there,  serving  a  double  or  treble 
purpose,  both  pix>fitable,  useful,  and  ornamental.     They  produce 
large  fine  fruit  plentifully,  without  taking  up  much  roomi,  and  being 
in  a  close  range,  hedge-like ;  they  in  some  degree  shelter  the  escu- 
lent crops  in  the  quarters ;  and  having  holders  immediately  under 
them  each  side,  afibrd  different  aspects  for  different  plants,  and  also 
they  afford  shelter  in  winter,  forwardness  to  their  south-border  crops 
in  spring,  and  shade  in  summer ;  and  as  to  ornament  and  variety, 
what  can  be  more  delightful  in  spring,  in  the  excursion  of  the  walks, 
tlian  the  charming  appearance  which  the  trees  make  when  covered 
with  their  showy  bloom,  differing  in  themselves,  in  thosb  of  differ- 
ent genera,  species,  and  varieties ;  or  in  summer,  to  see  the  fruit 
of  the  different  sorts  advancing  to  peifection,  and  in  autumn  arrive 
successively  to  maturity  ?  And  as  the  trees  are  arranged  all  of  an 
equal  height,  not  exceeding  six  feet,  closely  furnished  with  branches, 
ranged  horizontally  at  regular  distances  one  ab6ve  another,  from 
the  very*  ground  upwaids,  the  fruit  hereby  are  exhibited  to  great 
advantage,  and  being  low,  and  the  branches  fixed,  are  convenient 
to  pull,  and  not  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  wind. 

An  espalier  has  this  advantage  over  a  wall  tree,  that  as  being 
wholly  detached,  the  bi*anches  have  liberty  to  form  fruit  splurs  on 
both  sides,  which  in  the  wall  tree  cannot  be  effected  but  on  one  ;  in 
fact,  common  fruit-walls  arj  unnecessary  in  the  United  States, 
except  in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  middle  states,  where  they 
are  useful  in  forwarding  to  due  perfection,  and  flavour,  some  late 
kinds  of  superior  peaches,  grapes,  and  other  late  fruits  ;  but  when 
walls  are  built  for  other  purposes,  and  are  conveniently  situated, 
advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  them,  for  raising  finiit ;  observing^ 
to  suit  the  various  kinds,  to  the  various  aspects. 

Trellis's  are  also  used  occasionally  for  wall  trees,  where  the  wall 
does  not  admit  of  nailing  the  bmnches  immediately  against  it;  also 
for  training  wall  trees  in  forcing-houses  and  forcing-frames,  and  arc 
formed  according  to  different  degrees  of  taste,  for  use  and  ornament, 
as  well  as  of  different  dimensions,  from  four  or  five  to  six,  or  in 
forcing-houses,  to  seven,  eight,  or  ten  feet  high. 
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For  common  espalier  fruit-trees  in  the  open  g^und^  a  treilU  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  may  either  be  formed  of  common  stakes 
or  poJeS)  or  of  regular  joinery  work,  according  to  taste  or  &ncy. 

The  cheapest)  the  easiest,  and  soonest  made  trellis  for  commott 
espalier  trees,  is,  that  formed  with  straight  poles,  being  cut  into 
proper  lengths,  and  driving  them  into  tlie  ground,  in  a  range,  a 
foot  distance,  all  of  an  equal  height,  and  then  railed  along  the  top 
with  the  same  kind  of  poles  or  slips  of  pine  or  other  boards,  nailed 
down  to  each  stake,  to  preserve  the.  whole  straight  and  firm  in  a 
regular  position  ;  to  which  the  branches  of  the  espalier  trees  are  to 
be  fastened  with  small  osier-twigs,  rope  yam,  &c.  and  trained  along 
horizontally  from  stake  to  stake,  as  directed  for  the  different  sorts 
under  their  proper  heads. 

To  render  the  above  trellis  still  stronger,  run  two  or  three  hori- 
lOQtal  ranges  of  rods  or  small  poles  along  the  back  parts  of  the  up- 
rights, a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  asunder,  listening  them  to  the 
upright  stakes,  either  with  pieces  of  strong  wire  twisted  two  or  three 
times  round,  or  by  nailing  them. 

But  when  more  elegant  and  ornamental  trellis's  of  joinery  work 
are  required  in  any  of  the  departments,  they  are  formed  with  re- 
gularly squared  posts  and  rails,  of  good  durable  timber,  neatly  planed 
and  framed  together,  fixing  the  main  posts  in  the  ground,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  asunder,  with  smaller  ones  between,  ranging  the  hori-* 
amtal  nuling  from  post  to  post,  in  three  or  more  ranges  ;  the  first 
being  placed  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  a  second  at  top,  and  one  or 
two  along  the  middle  space,  and  if  thought  convenient,  may  range 
one  between  each  of  the  intermediate  spaces ;  then  fix  thin  slips 
of  lath,  or  the  like,  upright  to  the  horizontal  railing,  ten  inches  or 
a  foot  asunder ;  and  paint  the  whole  with  oil  colour,  to  render  it 
more  ornamental  and  durable  ;  and  in  training  the  trees,  tie  their 
branches  both  to  the  railing  of  the  trellis,  and  to  the  upright  laths, 
according  as  they  extend  in  length  on  each  side. 

In  either  of  the  above  trellis's  for  a  common  espalier,  five  or  six 
kfX  at  most,  is  a  sufficient  height,  as,  if  much  higher,  the  winds, 
having  great  power,  would  be  very  apt  to  loosen  and  displace  them. 

The  permanent  trellis's  ought  not  to  be  made  till  *the  second  ot 
third  year  after  planting,  except  the  trees  have  had  as  long  a  time 
of  regular  and  judicious  tmning ;  for  while  they  are  young,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  drive  a  few  short  stakes  into  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  trees,  in  a  straight  line,  to  whith  the  branches  should  be  &s- 
tcned  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  they  are  produced,  in  order  to  train 
them  properly  for  the  espalier ;  these  will  be  sufficient  for  the  two 
or  three  first  years,  for  should  you  make  the  regular  espalier  or 
trellis  the  first  year  the  trees  are  planted,  many  of  the  stakes  would 
rot  before  tlie  espalier  is  covered.  For  directions  respecting  the 
planting  espalier  and  wall-trees,  see  March  and  -October, 

Pruning  Afifile  and  Pear  treesj  in  Es/iaUera^  or  trained  to  Walh 

or  Board  Fencen, 

Apple  and  pear  trees  being  of  the  spur-bearing  kind,  and  their 
mode  of  bearing  similar,  one  method  ^  pruning  answers  for  both ; 
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they  producing  theif  '  fmit  updn  short  natural  spurs  from  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  same  branches  continue  bearing* 
for  many  years,  increaiung  their  quantity  of  fruit-spurs  as  they  gra- 
dually advance  in  length  ;  let  it  therefore  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
general  course  of  pruning  those  trees,  their  branches  and  shoots  are 
not  to  be  shortened,  but  generally  trained  along  horizontally  to  the 
espalier  and  wall,  at  their  natural  length,  at  least  as  far  as  there  is 
scope  of  room  to  extend  them ;  never  shortened  except  on  particu- 
lar occasions,  below  expluned :  and  the  whole  trained  four  to  five 
or  six  inches  asunder. 

Keeping  therefore  this  in  mind,  look  over  the  general  branches, 
in  which  observe,  that  in  such  advancing  young  trees  as  are  still  in 
training,  requiring  a  farther  supply  of  young  wood  to  form  the  head, 
be  careful  to  select  and  retain  a  proper  quantity  of  the  best-placed 
last  summer^s  shoots  at  full  length,  and  generally  a  terminal  shoot 
to  each  mother  branch ;  and  cut  out  all  the  superfluous  and  irregu- 
lar ones ;  but,  in  full-trained  or  old  trees,  still  retaining  the  former 
trained  or  same  individual  bearing  branches  for  many  years,  as  long 
a»  Uiey  continue  fruitful ;  and  only  examine  any  particular  branches 
that  appear  worn  out  or  decayed,  or  any  that  are  too  much  crowded 
or  very  irregular,  and  let  such  be  now  pruned  out ;  at  the  same 
time  observe  where  any  of  the  last  summer's  shoots  are  wanted  to 
supply  vacant  spaces,  and  retain  them  accordingly  ;  cutting  out  all 
the  superfluous  or  over  abundant,  close  to  the  main  branches ;  like- 
wise, let  all  foreright  and  other  irregular-placed  shoots  be  cut  away ; 
carefully  retaining  the  leading  shoot  to  all  the  main  branches,  where 
there  is  a  scope  to  run  them ;  so  retaining  the  general  branches  and 
the  necessary  supply  of  young  wood,  about  four  to  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  to  be  trained  to  the  trellis  or  wall,  &c.  all  at  their  full 
length,  as  aforesaid ;  and,  according  as  they  advance  in  length,  still 
continue  extending  them,  or  without  shortening,  at  least  as  far  as 
their  limited  space  admits. 

In  the  course  of  this  pruning,  have  particular  care  to  preserve 
all  the  natural  fruit-spurs ;  but  cut  away  all  those  formed  of  the 
remsdning  stumps  of  shonened  shoots,  for  these  rarely  produce  any 
thing  but  a  confusion  of  unnecessary  wood-shoots  every  summer: 
and  for  which  reason  be  careful,  in  pruning  out  the  superfluous  and 
irregular  shoots,  always  to  cut  them  off  qutte  ckse  from  whence 
they  originate. 

Then  tr£un  in,  all  the  remaining  proper^branches  and  shoots  at 
their  full  length,  about  from  four  to  five  or  six  inches  asunder,  as 
aforesaid,  without  reducing  them  in  length  eitlier  in  the  summer  or 
winter  pruning. 

By  the  above  practice,  the  shoots  or  branches  of  these  trees  will, 
f^bout  the  second  or  third  year  after  they  are  laid  in,  begin  to  pro- 
duce short  shoots  or  spurs  (as  they  are  generally  termed)  about  an 
inch  or  two  in  length ;  some  not  above  half  an  inch  ;  and  from  these 
the  fruit  is  produced. 

But  if  the  branches  of  these  trees  were  to  be  shortened,  it  would 
be  cutting  ofl"  the  very  part  where  blossom-buds  or  spurs  first  begin 
to  appear ;  and  instead  of  those  fruitful  parts,  tliey  would  send  forth 
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a  number  of  strong  wood-shoots.  This  plainly  shows,  that  the 
shoots  which  Are  intended  for  fruit-bearing  must  not  be  generally 
shortened ;  for  if  that  is  practised,  the  trees  would  constantly  run  td 
wood,  and  never  produce  any  tolerable  crop  of  fruit. 

If,  indeed,  there  is  a  want  of  wood  in  any  part  of  these  trees,  then 
the  occasional  shortening  of  some  of  the  adjacent  young  shoots  may 
be  necessary,  whereby  to  promote  a  production  of  laterals  the  ensu- 
ing summer  to  furnish  the  vacancy. 

For  instance,  if  there  is  any  vacant  part  in  the  tree,  and  two, 
three,  or  more  shoots,  are  requisite  to  furnish  that  vacancy,  and 
only  one  shoot  was  produced  in  that  part  the  preceding  summer, 
that  shoot,  in  such  a  cascy'bdng  now  shortened  to  four  or  five  buds, 
it,  if  strong,  will  produce  three  or  four  lateral  shoots  the  summer 
following. 

Pruning  Pluma  and  Cherries, 

This  is  also  a  proper  season  to  prune  plums  and  cherries,  either 
against  walls  or  espaliers,  especially  where  the  weather  is  mild. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  pruning  of  these  trees  against  walls  or 
espaliers,  that,  like  the  apples  and  pears,  they  being  of  the  spur- 
bearing  kind,  producing  the  fruit  upon  short  natural  spurs  or  studs, 
emitted  along  the  sides  of  the  branches,  or  from  two  or  three  to 
many  years  old,  so  must  accordingly  retain  the  same  branches  many 
years  for  bearers,  which  must  not  be  shortelied  in  the  course  of 
pruning,  but  trained  hoiizontally  at  their  full  length,  about  three  or 
four  to  five  or  six  inches  asunder ;  also  all  young  shoots  of  the  last 
year's  growth,  as  are  now  proper  to  be  reserved  in  vacancies,  to  fur- 
nish the  wall  or  espalier  with  bearing  wood,  must  not  be  shortened ; 
but  every  such  shoot  or  branch  must  be  left  entire  ;  and  this  should 
at  all  times  be  observed,  which  is  the  only  certain  method  whereby 
to  render  the  branches  fruitful. 

In  the  operation  of  pruning  these  trees,  observe,  as  advised  for 
the  apple  and  pear  trees,  to  give  proper  attention  both  in  any  young 
trees  still  under  tnuning,  and  in  the  fully-trained  older  trees  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  expansion  of  branches. 

Observing,  in  the  former,  i.  e.  the  young  trees  under  training, 
that  where  &rther  supplies  of  branches  are  required  in  order  to 
form  a  proper  expansion  of  bearers  trained  in  regularity,  should 
be  careful  to  leave  some  best  well-placed  young  shoots  for  that 
purpose ;  and  cut  out  the  improper  and  unnecessary,  such  as  fore- 
right  and  other  irregular  placed  g^wths  ;  or  also  any  superfluous 
or  over-abundant  shoots,  that  may  occur  in  particular  parts  of  the 
trees;  retaining  the  reserved  proper  shoots  mostly  at  their  full 
length,  for  training  as  above ;  and  tliey  will  thus,  in  firom  one  to 
two  or  three  years'  growth,  fiirnish  natqral  fruit-spurs  for  bearing ; 
but  generally  sooner  in  the  cherries  than  the  plums,  as  some  sort 
of  cherries  will  probably  bear  fruit  the  same  year,  on  the  young 
shoots  now  trained  in :  ihe  morella  in  particular  bears  mostly  on 
the  one-year-old  shoots.    For  observations  thereon.... see  JVovember, 

And  in  the  full-trained  trees  of  the  above  sorts,  look  carefully 
<over  the  general  expansion ;  and  where  any  occasional  aupply  o/ 
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young  wood  appears  necessary^  select  and  retain  some  best^placed 
proper  shoots  of  last  summer  accordingly,  either  to  furnish  any 
present  vacancy,  or  to  ti*ain  in  between  the  mun  branches  where  it 
may  seem  expedient,  in  order  to  be  advancing  to  a  bearing  statCy 
ready  to  supply  any  apparent  future  occasion ;  but  in  the  morella 
particularly,  above  mentioned,  retain  always  a  general  supply  for 
principal  bearers :  (see  Mrvember:)  and  prune  out  all  irregular  and 
superabundant  shoots  close  to  the  mother  branches  ;  and  if  casual 
worn-out  or  decayed  old  unfruitful  branches  occur,  let  them  now  be 
cut  out,  i*etaining  young  wood  of  proper  growth,  &c.  to  supply  their 
place ;  preserving  also,  in  all  vacant  spaces,  a  supply  of  the  best 
young  shoots  at  their  na^tural  length,  sA  above  advised,  -and  a  lead* 
ing  one  to  each  branch ;  being  careful  to  preserve  all  the  short  na* 
tural  fruit-spurs,  and  cut  away  close  any  remaining  naked  stumps 
of  former  shortened  shoots  :  then,  as  soon  as  a  tree  is  thus  pruned, 
proceed  to  train  in  all  the  proper  shoots  and  branches  to  the  wall, 
or  espalier,  at  their  full  length,  as  aforesaid  at  the  above  men- 
tioned distances :  and  all  those  thus  treated  will,  in  two  or  three 
years  time,  send  out  many  short  shoots,  or  fruit-spurs,  about  half 
an  inch  or  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  from  these  spurs  the  fruit  is  al- 
ways produced. 

These  spurs  generally  appear  first  toward  the  upper  part,  or 
that  which  was  once  the  superior  part  of  the  one,  two,  and  three 
years  old  branches ;  and  if  shortening  was  to  be  practised,  those 
parts  would  consequently  be  cut  away  where  the  blossom-buds 
would  have  otherwise  first  made  their  appearance.  Therefore,  in 
the  course  of  pruning,  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  never 
shorten  or  top  the  young  shoots  that  are  left  for  a  supply  of  bear- 
ing wood,  nor  any  of  the  bearing  branches,  if  there  is  room  to  extend 
them ;  and  they  will  thus  all  gradually  form  themselves  into  a  plen"* 
tiful  bearing  state. 

But  if  shortening  was  generally  practised  to  these  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  as  is  the  case  with  many  pruners,  it  would  prove  their  mani- 
fest destruction  in  regard  to  preventing  their  fniitfulness :  for,  in 
the  places  where  fruit^uds  would  otherwise  naturally  appear,  there 
would  advance  nothing  but  strong  wood  shoots ;  so  that  the  trees 
would  be  continually  crowded  with  useless  and  unfruitful  wood. 

When,  however,  there  is  at  any  time  a  supply  of  wood  wanted, 
then  shortening  particular  shoots  may  be  proper,  as  observed  above 
for  the  apples  and  pears. 

General  Observations  in  pruning  (tU  the  aboroe  Trees. 

We  observed  above,  that  shortening  the  branches  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees,  was  not  proper  in  the  general  course  of 
pi-uning  ;  it,  however,  in  some  particular  cases,  is  most  necessary ; 
for  which  take  the  folloAving  hints  : 

For  example,  when  the  trees,  for  walls  and  espaliers  particularly, 
are  about  one  year  old  from  the  budding  or  grafting,  either  in  the 
nursery,  or  newly  planted  against  walls  or  esi>aliers,  with  their  first 
i»hoot  immediately  from  the  budding  or  grafting,  at  full  length,  it 
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Is  proper  to  shorten  or  head  down  these  shoots  near  the  insertion 
of  the  bud  or  g^raft,  to  force  6ut  lateral  branches,  which  is  called 
heading  down  the  trees ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  till  February 
or  March,  cutting  them  down  to  four  or  five  eyes ;  which  will  pro- 
care  a  production  of  lateral  shoots  near  the  head  of  the  stock  from 
these  remaining  lower  eyes  or  buds,  the  following  summer,  in  or- 
der for  training  in  accordingly,  that  the  wall  or  espalier  may  be 
regularly  furnished  with  branches  from  the  bottom.  After  this,  the 
branches  are  to  be  trained  along  at  their  full  length,  except  it  ap- 
pears necessary  to  shorten  some  or  all  of  these  lateral  shoots,  in 
order  that  each  may  throw  out  also  two  or  three  lateral  branches  to 
furnish  that  part  of  the  tree  more  effectually ;  training  the  said  la- 
teral shoots  also  at  their  full  length ;  btft  if  there  appear  to  be  still 
more  branches  wanting,  some  of  the  most  conyenient  of  these  last 
shoots  may  also  be  shortened,  to  pix)mote  their  producing  a  farther 
supply  of  lateral  branches,  sufficient  to  give  the  tree  its  proper 
form  ;  for  the  great  aiticle  in  this  training-pruning  is  to  encourage 
and  assist  young  wall  and  espalier  fruit-trees  in  their  first  two  or 
three  years'  growth,  to  produce  shoots  in  proper  places,  so  as  to 
cover  the  wall  or  espalier  regularly  with  branches,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top. 

But  when  the  trees  have  acquired  branches  enough  to  effect  the 
first  proper  formation  of  the  head,  they  Mrill  afterwards  naturally  fur- 
nish further  supplies  to  cover  the  wall  or  espalier  regularly  every 
way,  to  the  allotted  extent,  without  any  fiirtlier  shortening,  except 
on  particular  occasions,  when  a  vacancy  happens  in  any  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  mentioned,  in  the  article  of  apples  and  pears. 

There  is  one  thing  fitrtfaer  to  be  observed  in  pruning  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees ;  and  that  is,  when  the  trees  have  acquired 
branches  enough  to  cover  the  wall  or  espalier,  at  the  distance  above 
mentioned,  then  all  those  young  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth^ 
that  are  not  wanted  in  vacancies  to  form  new  bearers,  must  be  cut 
off  qtdte  close  to  the  place  from  whence  they  arise,  leaving  no  spurs 
but  the  fruit-spurs  that  are  naturally  produced,  which  every  branch 
will  be  plentifully  furnished  with,  if  the  above  rules  are  observed. 

PeacheSf  J^ectarines^  and  Afiricota, 

In  the  training  and  pruning  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots, 
fittle  or  no  difference  is  to  be  observed ;  they  all  pi'oduce  their  fruit 
principally  upon  the  young  shoots  of  the  former  summer,  the  fruit-i 
blossoms  rising  directly  from  the  eyes  of  the  shoots ;  a  plentiful 
supply  of  which,  must  be  reserved  annually  in  every  part,  to  train 
in  for  bearing :  they  also  sometimes  bear  on  the  small  natural  spui*s 
arising  on  the  two  or  three  years'  wood,  which  generally  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  apricots ;  and  all  such  spurs  should  be  care- 
fully preserved,  for  they  generally  bear  good  fruit;  keeping  in 
mixid,  however,, that  the  young  yearling  shoots  are  to  be  considered 
ts  the  general  bearers :  observing,  that  as  the  general  branches  and 
bearing  shoots  are  to  be  trained  to  the  wall  or  espalier  horizontally, 
itout  diree  to  four  or  five  inches  distance,*  we  must  prune  out  an- 
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nually  all  superabundant  shoots,  or  that  are  more  than  can  be  trained 
in  with  proper  regtilarity  ;  likewise  a  considerable  part  of  the  old| 
or  two  last  year's  bearers ;  and,  observing,  that  as  a  general  supply 
of  the  best  of  the  last  year's  shoots  must  annually  be  left  in  a  regu- 
lar manner  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  to  bear  the  fruit  the  succeed- 
ing summer,  each  of  the  said  shobts  must  be  shortened  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  strength,  now  in  the  winter  pruning,  as  directed 
below,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  produce  a  more  regular  suc- 
cession of  bearing  wood  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  wood,  which 
is  then  produced,  will  bear  fruit  in  the  summer  after  that ;  and  the 
aame  shoots  both  bear  the  fruit  and  a  supply  of  successional  shoots 
at  the  same  dme  for  future  bearers,  &c. 

Before  you  begin  to  prune,  in  these  trees  particularly,  it  is  pro- 
per generally  to  unnail  and  unbind  all  the  young  shoots  which  were 
nailed  or  bound,  in  last  summer,  and  great  part  of  their  respective 
mother  branches  ;  by  which  means  you  will  have  room  to  examine 
the  shoots,  and  to  use  your  knife  properly. 

In  the  course  of  pruning  these  trees,  be  careful  to  select  the  most 
promising  and  best  situated  shoots  at  the  above  distances,  in  a  regu- 
lar manner,  advancing,  as  it  were,  one  after  another,  in  every  part 
of  the  tree,  making  room  for  them,  by  cutting  out  all  the  other  use- 
less or  unnecessary  shoots,  together  with  a  proportionable  share  of 
the  former  bearers,  before  intimated,  and  old  naked  branches  not 
furnished  with  bearing  wood. 

For  example,  you  are  to  observe,  that  these  young  shoots  are,  as 
above  hinted,  pi*oduced  principally  upon  those  shoots,  which  were 
laid  in  last  winter,  and  which  produced  the  fruit  last  summer  ;  and 
some  casually  on  the  older  wood ;  but  shall  suppose  many  of  the  said 
slioots,  or  branches,  which  were  laid  in  last  winter,  to  have  produced 
each  three  shoots  in  summer,  and  that  they  now  all  remain,  but  that 
there  may  not  be  room  to  lay  in  more  than  one  of  the  said  shoots  on 
each  of  the  branches ;  it  remains  to  be  considered,  which  of  these 
three  shoots  on  each  branch  is  proper  to  be  left ;  whether  the  up- 
permost, middle,  or  lower  of  the  three :  there  is  no  general  rule 
for  this,  but  we  will  suppose  the  middlemost ;  in  which  case,  cut  off 
the  lower  one  quite  close  to  the  branch,  and  then  that  part  of  the 
branch  which  hath  the  upper  shoot  upon  it,  must  be  pruned  down 
to  the  middle  one ;  so  that  there  is  only  the  middle  shoot  now  re- 
Ki^ning,  which  terminates  or  makes  the  end  of  the  branch :  but,  if 
it  is  thought  most  convenient  to  leave  the  uppermost  of  the  three, 
the  middle  and  lower  are  to  be  cut  away  close  to  the  branch  :  or^ 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  lower  shoot  only  is  to  be  left,  cut  off  the 
branch  with  the  middle  and  upper  shoot  thereon,  close  to  the  lower 
one :  and  if  thought  most  proper  to  leave  in  any  place  two  out  of 
the  three  shoots  on  a  bi^anch,  then  the  upper  and  lower  are  appa- 
rently most  proper,  provided  they  arc  the  best  shoots,  and  so  cut 
out  the  middle  one  :  or  if  two  lower  shoots  appear  best  for  your  pur- 
pose, cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  branch  with  the  top  shoot  close 
to  the  middle  one ;  and,  if  to  retain  the  two  upper  shoots,  prune 
out  the  lowermost :  there  may  not  always  happen  to  be  just  thre^ 
young  shoots  on  every  year's  branches  ;  but  I  clioose  to  meptipo 
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that  nnmbery  that  I  may  be  the  better  able^  in  this  small  compass, 
to  explain  and  convey  soiiie  idea  of  the  method  practised  in  pruning 
these  sorts  of  trees. 

At  the  same  time^  observe,  in  the  above  general  pruning,  to  re- 
tain the  most  promising  well-placed  shoots,  of  the  best  middling, 
or  moderately  strong  grdwtli,  and  which  appear  the  most  fruitful, 
or  likely  to  furnish  a  proper  supply  of  blossom-buds ;  rejecting 
very  weakly  slender  shoots,  and  such  as  are  very  long-jointed,  like^ 
wise  uncommonly  thick  spongy  growths,  as  also  remarkably  rank 
luxutiants,  cutting  them  all  clean  out;  likewise  the  foreright  and 
others  ill-placed,  that  could  not  be  trained  with  proper  regularity.... 
And,  as  you  proceed,  cut  out  some  considerable  part  of  the  past 
bearers  of  the  last,  or  two  or  three  preceding  years,  to  make  room 
for  the  above  young  supply ;  pruning  them  down  to  some  eligible 
lateral  shoots,  or  some  occasionally  to  their  origin,  as  it  may  seem 
expedient :  also  take  out  casual  old  naked  branches,  advanced  of 
some  considerable  length,  without  being  now  furnished  with  lateral 
young  bearers,  or  fruitful  shoots,  eligibly  placed  for  training  where 
wanted ;  pruning  them  either  entirely  out  to  make  room  for  the 
more  fruitful  wood,  or  pruned  down,  more  or  less,  to  any  more 
prolific  well-placed  young  branch  proceeding  therefrom,  and  that  is 
furnished  with  young  shoots  for  bearing. 

Next  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  you  proceed  in  pruning  these 
trees,  most  of  those  young  shoots  that  are  left  to  bear,  must  be 
shortened,  especially  the  smaller  and  middling,  and  those  of  mode- 
rate growth,  both  to  strengthen  them  in  their  future  production, 
and  to  promote  their  producing  more  certainly  a  aufifily  of  nieces* 
monal  lateral  shoots  next  summer,  properly  situated,  so  as  to  conti- 
nue every  part  of  the  tree  alvrays  well  furnished  with  bearers ;  for 
without  this  precaution  of  shortening  the  shoots,  many  of  them  are 
apt  to  run  up,  producing  laterals  only,  mostly  towards  the  upper 
part,  leaving  the  bottom  naked  ;  whereby  the  tree  in  time  becomes 
devoid  of  bearing  shoots  below ;  so  that  the  shortening  should  be 
performed,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  strength,  and  that  of 
the  tree  in  general.    Though  witli  standard  trees  of  these  kinds, 
shortening  the  shoots  is  not  necessary,  yet  when  trained  to  walls 
or  espaliers,  it  certainly  is ;  for  the  reasons  above  assigned « 

For  instance,  if  a  tree  is  weak,  or  but  a  moderate  shooter,  gene- 
rally leaving  the  shoots  about  five  or  six  inches  apart,  for  training 
in  nearly  at  that  distance,  let  them  be  shortened  according  to  their 
strengtli ;  some  of  the  weaker  shoots  to  five,  six,  or  eight  inches, 
others  of  stronger  growth,  to  about  ten  or  twelve,  to  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  long ;  for  the  shortening  should  always  be  performed, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  different  shoots,  and,  in  some  deg^e, 
according  as  the  blossom-buds  appear  situated  higher  or  lower  on 
the  respective  shoots ;  never  shorten  below  all  the  said  buds,  in 
those  shoots  designed  principally  for  bearing. 

When  a  tree  is  in  a  moderate  good  condition,  neither  very  vi- 
gorous nor  weakly,  but  a  middling  strong  shooter,  the  shoots  may 
be  left  nearly  about  three  to  four  or  five  inches  asunder,  and  should 
be  shortened  rather  less  in  proportion  than  the  foregoing,  but  ag^ree- 
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able  to  the  same  rules  in  shoots  of  different  growths ;  pruning  some 
to  about  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches,  others  to  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  or  more,  according  to  their  strength  and  situation  in 
different  parts  of  the  tree,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  the  apparent 
situation  of  the  blossom-buds,  in  being  placed  higher  or  lower  on 
the  respective  shoots  selected  for  bearers,  as  before  observed. 

But  when  any  trees  are  of  very  vigorous  growth  in  their  general 
shoots,  they  must  be  shortened  but  moderately ;  or  some  shoots 
very  little  ;  in  which  some  of  the  less  vigorous  may  be  cut  to  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches;  but  in  stronger  shoots  prune  off  only  about 
one-third  or  fourth  of  their  length,  or  some  of  the  most  luxuriant 
left  mostly  at  their  full  length:  for  if  the  strong  shoots  of  a  gener- 
ally  vigorous  tree  were  to  be  much  shortened,  it  would  occasion 
their  shooting  still  more  luxuiiantly  to  rampant  unfruitful  wood ; 
therefore  the  vigorous  shoots  should  be  very  modemtely  shortened ; 
and  where  they  are  general  in  a  tree,  it  is  advisable  both  to  leave 
them  closer  and  of  much  greater  length  than  the  shoots  in  mode- 
rate growing  trees,  that  the  exuberance  of  sap  may  be  expended  in 
the  larger  extent  and  expansion  of  wood,  and  the  tree  thereby  in 
time  become  a  more  moderate  shooter  and  a  good  bearer. 

Observe,  however,  in  shortening  the  shoots  in  general,  both  in 
trees  of  moderate,  middling,  and  strong  growth,  that  in  those  shoot» 
adapted  for  principal  bearers  the  ensuing  season,  should  be  careful 
not  to  cut  away  too  low,  or  below  all  or  most  of  the  blossom-buds, 
or  parts  where  they  are  expected  to  advance,  being  generally  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  leaf  or  shoot-buds  by  their  round,  plump,  swel- 
ling appearance,  the  otliers  being  oblong,  narrow,  and  flattish  ;  and 
therefore  should  give  proper  attention  to  shorten  accordingly  in  the 
shoots  where  the  fruit-buds  are  apparent. 

Likewise  observe,  that  in  shortening  the  bearing  shoots  or  others 
of  those  trees,  they  should  generally,  where  practicable,  be  cut  to 
an  eye  or  wood -but  that  is  likely  to  produce  a  shoot  for  a  leader 
the  ensuing  season  ;  the  sboot-bud-eyes  being  distinguishable 
from  the  fruit  or  blossom -buds,  by  their  longer,  flattish  form,  the 
others  being  roundish,  swelling,  and  turgid ;  or  may  also,  occasion- 
ally, prune  to  an  eye  having  one  or  two  blossom-buds,  as  frequently^ 
from  the  same  eye,  shoot-buds  are  also  formed  on  one  side  of  the 
single  or  between  the  two  twin  blossom-buds  aforesaid,  and  from 
which  a  good  leading  shoot  will  be  most  likely  produced,  which  i» 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  fruit :  for  where  a  leading  shoot  is 
produced  at  or  near  the  extremity  of  a  bearing  branch,  it  draws  nou- 
rishment to  the  fruit  more  effectually. 

After  having  pruned  one  tree,  let  it  be  directly  nailed  or  bound 
as  you  go  on  ;  observing  to  lay  in  the  branches  and  shoots  horizon- 
tally, perfectly  straight,  and  parallel  to  each  otlier  at  the  above  men- 
tioned distances,  nailing  them  all  close  to  the  wall,  or  tying  them 
to  the  trellis  in  a  neat  manner. 

Prune  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  bear  both  on  the  young  one  or  two 
years'  wood>  and  upon  the  several  years'  branches,  generally  upon 
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BtQaD  spurs  rising  naturally  all  along  the  sides ;  and  in  each  winter-* 
pruning  it  will  be  required  to  cut  out  any  casual  worn  out,  decayed^ 
and  very  irregular  branches,  and  a  proportionate  supply  of  last  sum' 
filer's  young  shoots  retained,  and  the  rest  pruned  out. 

In  pruning  gooseberries,  let  them  be  always  kept  thin  of  branchesi 
and  these  not  permitted  to  grow  ramblingly  across  one  another, 
but  all  pruned  to  some  regulu*  order,  so  as  the  main  bearers,  or  ge** 
neral  branches  and  shoots,  stand  six  or  eight  inches  distance  at  tiie 
extremities ;  and  genei*ally,  either  keep  tihe  middle  somewhat  hol- 
low, or,  if  permitted  to  run  up  full  in  the  heart,  keep  it  thin  of 
branches,  as  above  advised ;  so  that  you  will  now  prune  out  any 
irregularities,  Sec.  such  as  casual  crowding  cix>ss-placed  wood,  and 
any  worn  out  or  naked  old  branches,  retaining  young  shoots,  where 
necessary,  to  supply  their  place ;  and  cut  out  all  the  superabundant 
lateral  shoots  of  last  summer,  close  to  the  old  wood,  only  retsuning 
here  and  there  a  good  one  in  vacancies,  or  occasionally  towards  the 
lower  parts,  to  be  advancing  to  a  bearing  state,  to  supply  the  place 
of  casual  worn  out  bearers ;  and  generally  leave,  where  practicable, 
a  terminating  or  leading  shoot  to  each  main  branch,  either  such  as 
is  placed  naturally  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  branch  ;  or,  occasion- 
ally, where  any  branch  is  too  long  or  rambling,  prune  it  down  to 
some  convenient  lateral  shoot,  Sec.  to  remain  for  a  terminal  leader ; 
and,  in  both  cases,  generally  leave  but  one  terminal  to  each  branch ; 
and  all  those  shoots  now  retained,  both  lateral  and  terminal,  should 
either  be  mostly  left  entire,  and  only  shorten  long  stragglers,  and 
very  bending  and  reclining  growths,  occasionally ;  or,  at  least  by  no 
means  shorten  the  shoots  of  these  trees  too  much ;  for  by  cutting 
them  very  short,  they  are  made  to  produce  a  deal  of  wood  and  but 
small  fruit ;  and  being  so  full  of  wood,  as  to  exclude  the  sun  and 
free  air  in  summer,  the  fruit  cannot  ripen  well ;  and  it  likewise 
renders  it  troublesome  to  get  at  the  fruit  when  fit  to  gather.  Never 
cUp  the  trees  with  garden  shears,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  ignorant 
persons. 

Currant  bushes  should  likewise  be  kept  thin  and  regular,  not 
suffering  the  branches  to  run  promiscuously  across  each  other ;  for 
when  suffered  to  grow  so  irregular  and  crowding,  they  produce  but 
small  frait ;  and  the  g^reat  thicket  of  branches  excluding  the  essen- 
tial benefit  of  the  sun,  the  berries  will  not  ripen  freely  and  regu- 
lar, with  a  good  flavour  ;  observing  therefore  to  keep  the  general 
blanches  thin,  about  six  or  eight  inches  asunder ;  in  which,  if  any 
are  too  crowded  or  over-abundant,  prune  out  the  most  irregtilar  ; 
also  any  cross-placed  branches,  and  casual  worn  out  old  bearers,  tO" 
gether  vrith  all  the  irregular-placed  and  superabundant  young  shoots 
of  last  summer,  preserving  only  occasional  supplies  of  the  most 
regular  ones  in  vacancies,  and  a  leading  one  at  the  termination  of 
each  branch,  agreeable  to  the  rules  exhibited  above  in  pruning  the 
gooseberry  bushes ;  and  the  general  upper  shoots  may  be  mostly 
shorten^  more  or  less,  where  required  to  keep  the  head  to  a  mo- 
derate extent,  and  a  compact  handsome  growth. 

Observe  in  pruning  young  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  let 
those  designed  for  standards  be  pruned  to  a  clean  single  stem,  eighty 
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ten,  or  twelve  inches ;  and  being  careful  to  retain  a  requisite  supply 
of  the  best  young  shoots  properly  situated  above,  to  form  the  head 
accordingly,  cut  out  the  irregular  and  ill-placed  ;  and  the  retained 
proper  shoots  may  in  some  be  moderately  shortened,  especially  such 
as  run  away  straggling  from  the  rest ;  and  any  proper  shoots  ad- 
vancing below,  may  be  permitted  to  remain  entire  till  advanced 
equal  with  the  others  above,  &c.  that  the  whole  may  come  on  as 
eq.ually  as  possible,  to  form  a  regular  head* 

Currants  and  gooseberries  trained  against  walls,  palioga,  trellis's, 
fcc.  should  also  have  a  necessary  pruning  and  regulation  in  the  ge- 
neral branches,  or  as  may  be  required,  cutting  out  the  superabun* 
dant  and  irregular-placed  shoots  of  last  summer,  or  any  casual  too 
crowding  and  disorderly  growing  older  branches,  or  such  as  appear 
unfruitful,  or  any  of  a  worn  out  or  decayed  state,  and  all  dead  wood; 
retsdning  young  shoots  advancing  from^below,  and  in  the  most  vacant 
parts,  shortened  more  or  less,  or  left  entire,  according  to  room  for 
extending. them ;.  and  train  the  general  branches,  &c.  three  or  four, 
to  five  ov  six  inches  distance*  For  more  particulars*..*8ee  October^ 

J?ig  Tr<c9. 

Fig-tree  pruning  is  advised  to  be  deferred  till  Marek  of  4prUt 
where,  see  the  method  explained. 

Protecting  the  Root*  qf  new-filanted  Trees^ 

If  the  weather  should  now  prove  severe,  it  will  be  proper  to  pro^ 
teot  the  roots  of  new-planted  ^it-trees  from  being  hurt  by  the 
frost,  by  laying  mulch,  or  loi^  dung  litter,  on^  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground,  paiiicularly,  the  choicest  of  the  stone-fruit  kinds  ;as  peaches, 
nectarines,  jipricots^  <and  any  principal  sorts  of  cherries  and  plums. 

BoMfiberries, 

If  you  have  neglected  to  afford  the  protection  direct ed^  ixt  f^ovem^ 
ber,  to  your  Jntwerfl  BoM/iberrieM,  you  should  no  longer  omit  it ; 
especially  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  severe  winter  fh>8ts 
prevsdl.  As  to  pruning  and  planting  the  various  kinds,  when  not 
dcme  in  October,  or  November,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  this  bvu" 
ness  till  the  latter  end  of  Februaty,  or  beginning  of  March  ;  except 
in  such  of  the  states  as  the  severity  of  the  frost  does  not  interrupt 
the  tillage  of  the  ground  during  winter ;  in  which,  you  can  perform 
this  business  now  with  safety,  agreeably  to  ik9  directions  given  in 
October. 

Forcing  early  Stramberrlet, 

Now  is  a  proper  time,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  be- 
gin to  make  a  hoi-bed  to  raise  a  few  early  strawberries :  those 
which  are  planted  now  in  a  hot'ted  will  produce  fniit  fit  to  gather 
in  March  or  April. 
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*  About  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month)  provide  for  that  purpose 
•ms  much  new  horse-dung  as  will  make  a  hot-bed  about  four  feet 
liigfi,  fer  one  or  more  three-light  fi-ames. 

i.et  the  dung  be  thrown  in  a  heap^  and  let  it  lie  about  ei{i^ht  or 
ten  days:  in  that  time  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to  make  the 
hot-bed. 

But  in  this  bunness,  a  tan-bark  hot-bed,  made  in  a  bark-pit  de- 
fended with  a  proper  frame  and  glasses,  would  generally  be  more 
successful  in  fruiting  these  plants  early. 

But,  previous  to  tdhis,  there  should  be  a  proper  quantity  of  straw* 
iierry-plants  potted,  ready  to  place  on  the  said  hot-bed,  as  directed 
in  Sefttcmber. 

Having,  however,  prepared  the  dung  for  the  hot-bed,  make  it  for 
tme  or  more  frames,  about  three  feet  high,  and  directly  set  on  the 
frame  and  lights,  to  protect  it  from  wet,  and  draw  up  the  heat  soon- 
er :  and  when  the  violent  heat  is  over,  lay  therein  either  some  dry 
fight  earth,  or  some  waste  tanner's  bark  of  a  decayed  bark-bed,  four 
or  five  inches  thick  •;  then  bring  in  the  plants  and  plunge  the  pots 
into  the  earth  or  tan,  up  to  the  rims,  and  close  together  as  can  be, 
filling  up  also  all  the  interstices  between  with  earth,  &c. 

When  all  the  pots  are  plunged,  put  on  the  glasses,  and  keep 
them  close  <ill  the  steam  arises  in  the  bed,  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  them  a  little  behind,  to  let  the  steam  pass  off. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  push,  let  them  have  air  at  all  opportu- 
nities,' when  the  weather  is  favourable ;  for  if  kept  too  close,  they 
will  draw  up  weak,  and  not  blossom  well,  and  the  blossoms  would 
drop  off,  without  b^g  succeeded  by  fruit:  you  should  frequently 
Tcfi^h  them  with  a  little  water,  and  cover  the  glasses  every  night 
with  mats,  and  support  the  heat  of  the  bed  by  linings  of  hot  dung. 

N.  B.  In  forcing  strawberries,  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  out  of 
the  natural  ground  with  balls  of  earth,  if  not  prevented  by  too  hard 
a  frost,  and  placed  immediately  In  the  earth  of  the  hot-bed  without 
potting  -them.  However,  when  it  is  intended  to  force  strawberries, 
either  in  a  common  hot-bed,  or  in  the  hot-house,  it  would  be  the 
best  method  to  plant  some  bearing  plants  in  pots,  in  September  or 
October,  and  so  place  the  pots  close  together,  in  a  ganien  frame, 
till  the  time  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hot-bed. 

But  wh^re  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  pine-«pple  stove,  or  any 
kind  of  firuit  forcing-house,  or  hot-wall,  kc,  may  raise  plenty  of  early 
strawberries  in  great  perfection,  with  but  very  little  trouble :  hav- 
ing some  bearing  plants  ready  in  pots,  place  them  in  the  hot-house, 
any  where  near  the  glasses,  giving  frequent  light  waterings ;  they 
via  fruit  early  in  great  abundance. 

Forcing'  Pndt'Treesy  for  ^arly  Fndt, 

Where  there  is  the  accommodation  of  hot-walls,  or  forcing- 
bouses,  furnished  with  fruit  trees  for  producing  early  fruits,  as  cher- 
ries, peaches,  apricots,  &c.  may  now  begin  to  prepare  for  that  bu- 
siness, by  shutting  all  the  glasses  close,  and  about  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  nu>nth,  begin  to  make  the  fires ;  or  in 
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vineries  the  beginning  of  the  month :  and  in  these  foTcine  depart- 
ments} where  Uiere  is  a  pit  in  which  to  make  a  hot-bed  of  tanner's 
bark}  or  hot  horse-dung,  make  the  hot*bed  first,  and  in  a  fortnight 
after  let  the  fires  be  continued  every  night«...See  the  jF^ndt  Gqrdcn 
for  next  month. 

Forcing  Frames. 

The  great  convenience  of  forcing^frames,  either  to  force  firuitSi 
or  flowers,  into  early  perfection,  or  to  preserve  during  winter,  va« 
nous  kinds  of  exotic  plants  ;  may  induce  persons  of  taste,  to  go  to 
the  expence  of  erecting  such ;  to  whom,  the  following  descriptions 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

A  forcing-frame  is  a  sort  of  glass-case,  or  light  building,  fronted 
with  glass  frames,  in  which  to  force  flowers  ftud  fruits  to  early  per- 
fection, by  md  of  artificial  heat,  either  of  dung,  tanner's  bark,  or 
actual  fire. 

The  general  acceptation  or  meaning  of  a  forcing«frame  is,  a  fixed 
erection  full  to  the  south  sun ;  the  leneth  may  be  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  one  hundred  feet ;  the  width  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high ;  having  an  upright  back  wall,  of  wood  or  brick  ; 
and  a  front  of  glass  work,  made  sometimes  in  one  continued  range 
of  slope,  from  near  the  ground  in  front,  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall ; 
and  sometimes  with  upright  glass  work,  head  high,  ranging  imme« 
diately  along  the  front,  and  fixrni  the  top  of  which  a  glass  roof  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  back  or  main  wall ;  either  of  which  may  be 
for  general  use,  for  the  reception  of  various  sorts  of  fiower-pluitS) 
small  flowering  shrubs,  esculents,  and  dwarf  fruit-trees,  te.  occa* 
sionally,  to  force  into  bloom  or  fruit,  in  winter,  or  early  in  spring 
and  summer ;  whereby,  many  sorts  of  the  more  curious  flowers  and 
finiits  may  be  obtained  some  months  before  their  natural  season, 
which  will  be  a  great  curiosity,  and  which  is  effected,  as  aforesaid, 
by  aid  of  dung,  iMirk,  or  fire  heat ;  the  first,  (dung  heat)  both  by  ap« 
plying  the  dung  principally  against  the  outside  of  the  back  wall,  and 
by  forming  it  into  a  bed  internally ;  the  second,  (bark  heat)  by  form* 
ing  it  into  a  bed)  in  a  pit  withinside  ;  and  the  third,  (fire  heat)  by 
having  several  returns  of  flues  agunst  the  inside  of  the  back  wall, 
and  that  of  the  front  and  both  ends,  for  the  heat  to  pass  along ;  each 
of  which  are  hereafter  described :  for  these  kind  of  frames  ftre  of 
different  construction,  according  to  the  sorts  of  plants  chiefly  in-» 
tended  to  be  forced  ;  and  the  materials  of  heat,  as  dung,  bark,  or 
fuel,  most  convenient  to  be  obtained  for  forcing  them ;  so  that  the 
constniction  of  each  kind  of  frame  is  separately  explained. 

These  frames  may  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns,  for  forcing  various  plants  early  for  market,  by  the  as* 
sistance  of  which  you  will  have  for  sale,  in  February,  March  and  April, 
various  sorts  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  esculents,  that  would  not  in  their 
natural  state  of  growth  have  appeared  till  May,  June  or  July. 

But,  for  private  use,  where  there  is  a  roomy  pine^apple  stove,  it 
may  also  be  used  occasionally,  for  forcing  many  sorts  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  some  sorts  of  fruits^  with  equal  success,  syfiicient  for 
(he  supply  of  a  family. 
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HoweTeTy  where  a  considerable  supply  is  required,  a  forcing* 
frune»  distinct  from  the  pine-Btove,  would  be  more  convenient. 

In  either  of  these  departments  may  be  introduced  for  forcing, 
pots  of  strawberries,  kidney-beans,  roses,  honeysuckles,  jasmines, 
and  any  other  flowering  shrubs ;  likewise  carnations,  pinks,  sweet- 
williams,  wa]l*flowers,  stock-giliiflowers,  narcissuses,  jonquils,  and 
early  dwarf  tulips,  and  any  other  desirable  flower-plants  or  roots, 
that  may  be  required  early  for  curiosity ;  also  several  kinds  of  curious 
annuals,  and  other  rare  plantst  You  may  likewise  have  several  sorts 
of  dwarif  fruit-trees,  as  early  May,  and  May-duke  cherries,  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspber- 
ries, &c. 

The  general  construction  of  eash  sort  of  these  frames,  is  explained 
under  separate  heads,  according  to  the  materials  of  heat  used  in 
fixcing  them,  viz.  by  dung-heat,  bark-bed-heat,  aud  by  fire-heat. 

Bff  Dung-Aeai,. ..This  is  not  only  the  most  simple  and  cheapest 
kind  of  forcing-frame  in  its  construction,  but  also  considerably  the 
cheapest  in  working,  with  respect  to  the  article  heat,  as  it  may 
be  forced  effectually  by  substantial  linings  of  hot  dung  agunst  the 
back  and  ends. 

This  frame  is  formed  with  an  upright  back  and  ends  of  pine 
planking,  and  a  sloping  front  of  movable  glass-lights ;  the  length 
may  be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  or  more ;  the  width,  from  three 
to  five,  udd  five  or  six  high :  the  fhime  work  should  be  of  two  inch 
]nne  planking,  tong^ed,  and  closely  joined,  that  no  steam  from  the 
dung  may  penetrate  into  the  frame  ;  raised  five,  six,  or  seven  feet 
high  behind,  and  but  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  in  front,  raising 
IxyUi  ends  answerable  to  the  front  and  back ;  the  glass-work  to  range, 
from  Uie  upright  in  front,  sloping  upward  towards  the  back  wall, 
to  about  a  foot  width  at  top,  there  resting  the  ends  upon  proper 
frame  work  of  wood  ;  and  bars  or  bearers,  three  inches  width,  must 
range  8k>|Hng  foom  the  back  to  front,  for  the  support  of  the  lights, 
at  in  common  hot-bed  frames,  and  the  top  of  all  to  be  boarded  wind 
and  water  tight ;  within-side  may  be  two  or  three  ranges  of  narrow 
shelves  along  the  back  and  ends,  for  pots  of  small  plants,  and  the 
bottom  levelled,  on  which  to  place  pots  of  larger  kinds ;  or  you  may 
have  shelves  rising  one  behiiid  another,  quite  from  the  front  Jialf 
way  up  the  back,  so  may  place  the  lowest  plants  in  front,  the 
others  in  order  behind  them,  rising  gradually  to  the  tallest  in  the 
back  row. 

From  the  above  general  sketch,  you  will  easily  form  an  idea  of 
the  proper  construction  of  a  dung-heat  forcing-frame ;  which  you 
may  improve  as  you  shall  see  convenient. 

This  kind  of  frame  may  be  used  with  good  success  where  dung 
is  ploity,  and  easily  obtained ;  particularly  for  forcing  roses,  or  any 
other  small  flowering  plants,  whose  flowers  have  merit  in  beauty 
or  fn|;rance:....you  may  also  try  pots  of  dwarf-cherries,  peaches, 
8cc.  also  pots  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries,  carnations, 
pinks,  and  the  like ;  having  all  the  sorts  in  pots  separately,  and  in 
irhicb  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  frame. 
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The  season  to  begin  to  work  this  frame  is  January  and  February^ 
and  may  be  continued  occasionally  till  May ;  but  for  any  kind  of  fruit 
trees,  Uie  beginning  of  February  is  time  enough,  though  those 
plants  of  any  kind  that  are  designed  to  be  forced,  may  be  placed  in 
the  frame  a  month  or  two  before  forcing  time,  to  be  occasionally 
protected  with  the  glasses  in  hard  frosts  $  but  at  other  times,  let 
them  enjoy  the  full  air  till  you  begin  forcing. 

The  method  of  working  this  frame  is  thus :  afrer  having  placed 
the  pots  of  plants  in  regular  order,  the  tallest  behind,  and  the  lowest 
in  fit>nt,  &c.  then  put  on  the  lights,  and  having  sufficient  quantity 
of  fresh  stable-dung,  full  of  heat,  t>repared  as  for  common  dung 
hot-beds,  let  it  be  piled  up  close  against  the  outside  of  the 
back  and  ends  a  yard  wide  at  bottom,  drawing  it  gradually 
into  a  foot  width  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  finishing  it  some- 
what sloping,  to  throw  off  wet ;  observing,  that  according  as  the 
dung  settles  or  sinks  down,  a  fresh  supply  must  be  added  at  the  topi 
to  maintain  the  lining  to  the  full  height  of  the  frame. 

This  lining  will  effectually  throw  in  a  fine  growing  heat,  and 
soon  set  all  the  plants  in  motion ;  observing  to  give  air  in  the  mid- 
dle of  fine  days,  by  sliding  one  or  more  of  the  lights  a  litUe  down'; 
especially  when  the  plants  begin  to  push  ;  give  also  moderate  wa- 
tering occasionally  in  mild  sunny  weather,  suid  cover  the  glasses  in 
cold  nights  with  mats. 

In  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  heat  begins  to  decrease  considera- 
bly, it  must  be  renewed,  either  by  entire  fresh  dung,  or  if  new  dung  is 
scarce,  by  shaking  up  the  old,  taking  the  worst  away,  and  mix  tho 
remainder  with  a  due  quantity  of  new,  working  the  whole  again  in 
«  pile  close  against  the  back  and  ends  as  before,  which  work  must 
be  repeated  every  three  weeks  or  month,  or  as  often  as  you  shall 
see  occasion ;  for  the  heat  must  be  constatiy  presei*ved  to  a  regular 
brisk  temperature. 

A  frame  of  the  above  construction  may  be  appropriated  entirely 
for  fruit  trees,  planting  them  in  a  border  prepared  within  the  frame 
against  the  back  part,  and  trained  in  the  manner  of  wall-trees  to  a 
trillis,  ranged  five  or  six  inches  from  the  back  erection ;  in  which 
inay  be  planted  early  dwarf-cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricotSy 
jgrapes^  figs,  currants,  &c.  so  may  be  worked  by  dung-heat  against 
the  back  of  the  frame  as  above  cUrected  ;  beginning  in  February^ 
and  continuing  the  glasses  on,  as  well  as  support  the  dung-heat 
until  May ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  with  good  management,  but  that 
the  different  sorts  of  fruit  may  be  brought  to  perfection  early. 

But  a  dung-heat  Forcing  Frame  may  be  constructed  of  more  ca- 
pacious dimensions,  to  admit  of  making  a  substantial  hot-bed  of 
dung  internally,  both  to  produce  an  increased  degree  of  heat,  and 
wherein  to  plunge  pots  of  several  sorts  of  flowering  and  esculent 
plantb  to  bring  ^em  forward  in  growth,  being  assisted  also  with  a 
lining  of  hot  dung  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  back  part  of  the 
Frame,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing:  and  for  the  intenial  hotrbed 
should  form  a  botom  pit  of  proper  width,  length,  and  depth,  making 
tUc  bed  therein  a  jr^i-d  depth  of  good  hot  dung,  covering  the  top 
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with  light  dry  earth,  or  old,  or  new  tan-bark,  six  or  eight  Inches 
thick,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  of  flowei*8,  or  those  of  earlf 
esculents,  such  as  kidney-beans,  peas,  srawberries,  sallading,  &c. 

'By  Bark-bed  Ara/....This  kind  of  forcing  frame,  or  rather  forcing* 
house^  is  worked  by  aid  of  a  tanner's  bark  hot-bed,  formed  in  a 
pit  witlun-side  the  whole  length. 

This  frame  may  be  formed  either  of  wood  or  brick-work,  and 
fronted)  &c.  with  sashes  of  glass  Uke  the  former ;  the  length  may 
be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  or  more ;  eight  or  ten  wide,  and  six  or 
eight  hi^h  :  and  may  be  constructed  either  nearly  like  the  dung- 
heat  frame,  six  or  eight  feet  high  behind,  and  one  in  front,  the  ends 
conformable,  and  sloping  frames  of  glass-work  raised  from  the 
front,  sloping  either  quite  to  the  top  of  the  back-wall,  or  to  incline 
only  about  one  half  towards  that  part,  meeting  a  coTered  roof  at  top, 
half  way,  which  should  be  raised  high  enough  in  front  to  throw  tlie 
water  off  behind,  as  well  as  to  admit  as  much  sun  as  possible  to 
every  part  of  the  frame ;  or  it  may  be  constructed  with  an  upright 
front  of  glass,  head  high,  and  a  sloping  roof  of  glass  work,  ranging 
from  the  upright  front  to  the  top  of  the  back  ivall,  which  is  rather 
the  most  eligible  form,  both  for  convenience  and  benefit  of  the 
plants  \  either  of  which  constructions  may  be  erected  detached,  or 
against  a  south  wall  alijeady  built,  which  will  serve  for  the  back, 
and  save  some  expence  ;  the  ends  may  either  be  of  wood  or  brick, 
and  the  glass-work  in  every  part  should  be  made  to  move  on  and  q% 
as  well  as  to  slide  backward  and  forward  to  give  air,  and  to  do  other 
necessary  work ;  and  at  one  end,  near  the  back  wall,  may  be  a  door 
to  enter  occasionally  ;  and  witfain-side  must  be  a  pit  for  the  bark- 
bed,  three  feet  deep,  part  sunk,  and  the  greater  part  raised,  conti- 
nued the  whole  lengtli  and  width,  except  about  a  foot  and  half  alley 
to  go  in  to  perform  the  necessary  culture,  as  well  as  to  view  and 
gather  the  produce  of  the  different  plants. 

The  jnt  within,  is  to  be  filled  with  new  tan  any  time  in  winter  or 
spring,  you  intend  to  begin  forcing,  though  January  is  soon  enoughy 
and  the  beginninng  of  February  is  not  too  late ;  the  bark  will  sup* 
port  a  growing  heat  three  months,  and  if  then  stirred  up  to  the  bot- 
tom, will  renew  its  heat,  and  continue  it  two  months  longer. 

In  this  frame  may  plunge  \h  the  bark<^ed  pots  of  roses,  or  any 
other  choice  flowering  shrubs  you  would  force  into  ai>  early  bloom  ; 
hkewise  may  place  pots  of  strawberries  towards  the  front  and  tof» 
glasses ;  and  pots  of  kidney-beans  and  early  dwarf  peas  may  be  placed 
in  any  part  of  the  fr^me ;  also  pots  of  dwarf  fruit-trees,  before  men- 
tioned, pots  of  double  pinks,  carnations,  and  any  other  moderate*  . 
growing  fibrous-rooted  perennials,  as  well  as  any  sorts  of  bul- 
bous or  taberoos-rooted  flowers,  as  narcissuses,  jonquils,  tulips, 
anemones,  ranunculuses,  hyacinths,  and  various  other  sorts. 

The  heat  of  the  bark-bed  will  effectually  warm  the  earth  and  in- 
ternal air  sufficiently  to  forward  any  sorts  of  hardy  flowers  and 
fruits  to  perfection  at  an  early  season ;  observing,  that,  althou^ 
they  do  not  always  flower  and  fruit  so  abundantly  as  in  the  full 
ground,  yet,  if  there  are  but  a  few  of  any  sort,  a  month  or  two  before 
&etr  natural  season,  they,  if  for  sale,  will  sufficiently  pay ;  and  if 
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for  private  usC)  they  will  always  be  acceptable  as  a  rarity  and  cu« 
riouty  in  the  &mily. 

Fresh  ur  must  be  admitted  in  fine  sunny  days  at  all  opportuni- 
tieS)  by  sliding  some  of  the  glasses  more  or  less  open)  keeping 
them  close  at  night ;  and  in  very  severe  weather,  the  glasses  must 
be  covered  with  mats,  or  closed  with  sliding  shutters  made  for  that 
purpose,  particularly  at  night ;  which  trouble  might  be  avoided  if 
there  was  a  fire-flue,  by  wluch,  heat  could  be  introduced  to  counter* 
act  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  frost,  when  necessity  required. 

When  the  heat  of  the  bark  declines  considerably ,  do  not  omit 
forking  it  over  to  the  bottom  which  will  revive  the  decaying  heat 
six  or  eight  weeks  longer. 

A  bark-heat  forcing-fi^me,  nearly  of  the  above  dimensions,  might 
be  contrived  entirely  for  forcing  fruit-trees,  having  a  border  within- 
ude  along  the  back  wall,  three  or  four  feet  wide :  there  plant  young 
bearing  dwarf  fruit-trees,  of  any  sorts  before  mentioned,  at  six  or 
eight  feet  distance,  in  the  manner  of  wall  or  espalier  trees,  training 
them  also  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  respective  sorts  in 
their  natural  state  of  growth.  The  bark-pit  should  here  be  almost 
half  sunk ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February  fill  the  pit  with  new 
tan-bark,  which  will  soon  set  the  trees  into  bloom,,  and  will  ripen 
their  fruit  early. 

But  the  tH09t  eUgihle  general  forcing-frame  for  various  sorts  of 
plants,  is  one  of  the  above  mentioned  construction,  having  also  fiue» 
for  fire-heat ;  the  walls  must  be  of  brick-work,  having  two  or  three 
returns  of  flues  formed  of  the  same  materials,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  wall  within,  and  one  or  two  along  the  front  and 
ends,  by  which  to  convey  fire-heat  occasionally  in  severe  firosts,  cold 
nights,  and  in  all  >ery  cold  and  intemperate  weather ;  which  will  be 
a  great  improvement  in  very  early  forcing,  so  that  this  kind  of 
firame  will  be  nearly  of  the  plan  of  a  stove  or  hot-house. 

In  de&ult,  however,  of  any  of  the  above  kinds  of  bark-heat  fofc*^ 
ing-frames,  one  might  be  effected  by  a  common  bark-pit,  made  in 
any  dry  sheltered  situation,  ^th  a  brick,  wall,  to  any  convenient 
ttze,  and  covered  with  glass-lights.  This  pit  is  to  be  principally 
above  ground  and  filled  with  good  fresh  tan  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  in  which  you  may  plunge  pots  of  roses,  or  any  other  shrubs  y 
any  sort  of  low  herbaceous  flowering  plants,  fibrous,  or  bulbous* 
rooted ;  kidney-beans,  strawberries,  See.  observing  however,  that  in 
severe  frost,  the  wall  of  this  pit  must  be  protected  by  hot-dung» 
leaves,  or  straw,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frost  penetrating  into  the 
bed,  and  it  must  be  carefully  covered  with  mats  at  night,  and 
even  in  the  day  time  in  very  severe  weather. 

By  Fire*heat,.,JTYiX^  kind  of  forcing  frame  is  worked  by  actual 
fire,  burned  in  a  furnace  behind  at  one  end  or  middle,  from  thence 
communicating  the  heat  by  internal  flues  or  funnels,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  wall  in  three  returns,  one  above  another, 
and  continued  in  a  flue  round  the  front,  and  the  frame  thus  con^* 
atructed,  is  often  employed  for  ripening  several  of  the  more  valua*. 
ble  fruit-trees  at  an  early  season ;  or  for  forwarding  such  to  perfec* 
tion,  which  do  not  ripen  freely  without  artificial  aidr 
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This  frame)  or  forcing  house,  must  be  formed  of  brick-work,  at 
least  the  back  or  main  wall,  for  the  conyenience  of  having  fire  and 
flues,  and  the  whole  front,  &c.  must  be  glass,  like  the  other  sorts ; 
the  leng^  may  be  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  or  more,  though  one 
fire  will  not  warm  more  than  that  length  ;  die  width  may  be  from 
five  or  six,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  heigh  eight  or  ten.  It  may 
be  contrived  either  of  moderate  width  for  one  row  of  trees  only, 
to  range  against  the  back  wall ;  or  may  be  capacious  enough  to  have 
a  range  of  trained  wall-trees  behind,  as  just  mentioned,  and  some 
small  half  standards,  ranging  also  from  the  back  to  the  front. 

If  it  is  therefore  intended  to  have  a  narrow  Frame  for  only  a  row 
of  trained  trees  behind,  the  width  from  four  to  five  or  six  feet  is 
sufficient,  having  the  back  or  main  wall  formed  of  brick  or  stone, 
as  aforesaid,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  several  flues  withinside, 
retiuned  over  each  other,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  ; 
in  the  front  must  be  a  low  wall  a  foot  high,  on  which  to  lay  a  plate 
of  timber,  and  from  which,  are  ranged  glass  frames  or  lights  in  one 
continued  slope  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  there  i*eceived  into  pro^ 
per  frame-work ;  but  for  the  greater  convenience,  the  lights  may 
be  in  two  tiers  or  ranges,  an  under  and  upper  tier,  the  upper  range 
made  to  slide  up  and  down  over  the  others,  but  so  as  all  the  glass* 
work  can  be  moved  away  occasionally,  to  admit  the  full  air  to  the 
trees  after  the  work  of  forcing  ;  the  whole  bottom-space  within 
this  frame  must  be  of  good  loamy  earth,  or  any  good  garden 
mould,  two  spades  deep,  which  must  be  dug  or  trenched  in  the  com» 
mon  way  ;  then  plant  a  range  of  trees  behind,  towards  the  wall, 
md  two  or  three  yaixls  asunder,  erecting  a  trellis  behind  them, 
upon  which  to  train  the  branches  as  against  a  wall  or  espalier ;  be- 
ndes  these  trees,  there  may  be  other  mferior  plants  set  in  the  bor- 
der or  in  pots,  in  front  of  the  trees,  as  strawberries,  dwarf  kidney- 
beans,  dwarf  peas,  &c.  dwarf  roses,  or  the  like,  that  Will  not  rise 
high  enough  to  shade  the  fruit-trees  in  the  back  range. 

A  frame  of  this  constryiction,  forty  feet  long,  may  be  worked  by 
one  fire  ;  but  if  longer,  two  furnaces  for  fires  will  be  requisite. 

But  to  have  a  more  capacious  Frame  both  for  trained  trees  an  J 
low  standards,  it  may  be  of  any  length  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  or 
more,  but  must  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  having  an  upright  back 
wall  of  brick  ten  feet  high,  with  flues  as  above  directed,  and  a  low 
wall  in  front  one  or  two  feet  high,  6n  which  is  erected  upright  glass- 
work,  four  or  five  feet  perpendicular,  and  from  the  top  of  these,  a 
sloping  roof  of  glass  frames,  continued  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall, 
supported  upon  proper  bearets  three  feet,  or  three  fbet  six  inchies. 
distance,  having  the  top  glasses  in  two  ranges,  an  under  and  upper 
range,  as  before  advised,  both  of  which,  and  those  of  the  upright  ia 
front,  made  to  slide,  and  move  away  occasionally  i  in  this  frame 
there  will  be  room  to  walk  under  the  glass-work  in  any  part,  and 
there  will  be  also  due  room  for  the  trees,  both  dwar&  and  low  stand- 
ards ;  and  then  having  the  whole  ground-space  withinside  of  loamy, 
or  other  good  earth,  as  in  the  other  frame,  you  may  plant  your 
trees,  some  in  one  range  against  the  back  waU,  as  peaches,  necta* 
rines,  apricots,  grapes,  figs,  &c.  six  or  eight  feet  asunder,  erecting- 
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a  trellis,  for  training  them  upon ;  and  in  front  of  these  maf 
be  planted  rows  of  young  cherries,  both  in  small  standards,  half 
standards,  and  dwai4s ;  the  full  standards  to  have  about  five  feet 
stems,  the  half  standards  three  or  four,  and  the  dwarfs,  one  or  two 
feet  stems  ;  each  sort,  both  trained  trees  and  standards,  to  be  plan- 
ted when  about  from  three  to  four  or  five  years  old,  as  soon  as  they 
acquire  a  bearing  state,  with  regular  heads  of  two  or  three  feet 
extent,  at  first  planting.  Having  pix>cured  the  trees,  and  the  ground 
ready  for  their  reception,  may  then  plant  one  range  of  the  choicest 
sorts  as  before  noticed,  next  the  back  wall,  two  or  three  yards  asun- 
der, the  others  in  rows  from  back  to  front,  at  six  or  eight  feet  dis- 
tance, the  tallest  behind  and  the  lowest  in  front,  at  three  or  four  feet 
distance  in  each  row,  making  each  row  range  against  the  intervals 
of  the  trained  trees  behind  ;  or  if  they  are  all  standards  and  half 
standards,  there  will  be  more  room  for  several  sorts  of  smaller 
plants  under  them  ;  and  as  their  branches  will  be  nearer  the  top 
glasses,  it  may  be  of  particular  advantage  ;  and  in  the  intervals  may 
be  planted  some  low  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawber- 
ries, dwarf-beans,  kidiiey-beans.  Sec.  But  a  frame  of  these  dimen- 
sions is  sometimes  planted  entirely  with  standards,  more  particu- 
larly cherries,  as  being  more  moderate  shooters  and  soonest  arrive 
to  a  bearing  state,  so  as  to  bear  any  tolerable  quantity  of  fruit ; 
planting  them  five  or  six  feet  distance :  sometimes  standai^  plums^ 
apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  are  also  planted,  and  vines  to  train 
up  under  the.  glasses. 

A  Frame  of  these  dimensions,  twenty-five  feet  long,  may  be 
worked  by  one  fire  ;  but  if  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  two 
furnaces  for  fires,  with  each  its  set  of  flues,  will  be  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  the  trees  for  both  the  above  kinds  of 
fire-heat  forcing  fmmes,  they  should  be  from  three  to  four  or  five 
years  old,  with  regular  heads  of  branches,  two  or  three  feet  extent^ 
and  just  arrived  at  a  tolerable  bearing  state  ;  no  very  vigorous  shoot- 
ers must  be  admitted,  but  such  only  as  assume  a  moderate  regular 
growth,  and  are  trained  in  the  nursery  until  they  have  acquired  a 
proper  size,  each  as  directed  under  its  respective  head,  whether  as 
wall  trees  or  standards  ;  they  are  to  be  transplanted  into  the  Frame 
in  October  or  November  to  remain  for  forcing  ;  but  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  year  or  two's  growth  here  before  you  begin  forcing 
them,  that  they  may  be  firmly  rooted  ;  during  which  time  all  the 
glasses  should  be  entirely  away,  that  the  trees  may  have  the  full  air 
till  forcing  time  is  nearly  arrived ;  or  may  occasionally  have  trained 
bearing  trees,  of  small  sizes,  in  pots,  if  they  have  been  in  good 
growth  for  one  season  at  least,  and  so  removed  in  their  said  pots 
into  the  frame  at  the  proper  season,  as  above. 

In  both  the  above  kinds  of  forcing  frames,  you  may  also  plant 
some  grape-vines  on  the  outside  of  the  front  glasses  in  the  full 
ground,  and  their  stems  trained  through  holes,  and  conduct  the 
shoots  along  up  the  inside  towards  the  glass-work  to  a  sort  of  slight 
trellis,  keeping  the  branches  quite  thin  ;  and  they  will  ripen  early 
fruit,  in  great  perfection. 
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The  season  for  beginning  to  make  the  fires  for  forcing  the  trees 
in  cither  of  the  above  described  fire-heat  frames,  is  any  time  in  Ja- 
nuary, though  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  that 
mondi,  or  beginning  of  February,  is,  for  the  ^neral  part,  rather  the 
most  successful  time  to  begin  the  general  forcing,  to  have  a  good 
crop  ;  for'if  the  trees  are  forced  very  early,  there  will  be  some  dan- 
ger of  their  miscarrying  ;  as,  if  they 'should  come  into  blossom, 
when  severe  weather  prevails,  that  air  cannot  be  freely  admitted  at 
intervals,  they  seldom  set  any  tolerable  crop  of  fruit ;  therefore, 
by  beginning  to  make  the  fires  about  the  time  above  directed,  the 
trees  will  be  in  blossom  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  we 
may  expect  some  fine  sunny  days  for  the  admission  of  a  moderate 
portion  of  fresh  air,  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  promote  the 
natural  impregnation  of  the  fruit,  and  improve  its  free  growth  ;  for 
if  kept  too  close,  they  are  apt  to  drop  off  in  their  infant  state. 

The  fires  are  to  be  lighted  in  the  furnace  every  afternoon  about 
four  or  five  o'clock,  and  if  kept  burning  till  ten  or  twelve,  it  will  suf- 
fidently  heat  the  flues  to  warm  the  internal  air  of  the  house  till 
next  morning,  when,  if  very  cold,  frosty,  or  cloudy  damp  weather, 
a  moderate  fire  may  also  be  made  occasionally  ;  and  by  no  means 
force  the  trees  too  much,  for  a  moderate  warmth  will  prove  the 
most  successful ;  and  thus  continue  the  fires  occasionally  till  towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  but  less  in  proportion  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer. 

Fresh  air  must  be  occasionally  admitted  in  fine  days,  by  sliding 
some  of  the  glasses  a  little  o[>en,  and,  as  the  trees  advance  to  bios* 
som  and  fruit,  the  days  grow  longer,  and  the  power  of  the  sun 
greater,  allow  a  greater  proportion  of  air  accordingly.  Likewise 
give  frequent  waterings  to  the  borders. 

Thus  your  trees  will  be  in  full  blossom  in  February,  and  some 
will  ripen  fruit  in  April,  particularly  cherries,  and  strawberries  ; 
yoo  may  also  expect  early  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  in 
May,  and  plums  and  early  grapes  in  June. 

After  the  fruit  of  the  different  sorts  are  all  gathered,  the  glasses 
should  be  taken  entirely  away,  that  the  trees  may  have  the  full  air 
during  summer  ;  and  in  December  they  should  be  placed  upon  the 
frame  again,  ready  for  forcing  in  January. 

With  respect  to  pruning  the  trained  trees,  that  is  those  that  are 
trained  as  wall-trees  against  the  trellis,  &c.  they  are  to  be  pruned 
and  trained  every  summer  and  autumn,  each  sort  according  to  its 
kind,  as  other  wall  trees,  and  as  directed  under  all  their  respective 
articles ;  and  as  to  the  standards,  their  requisite  pruning  is  princi- 
pally in  autumn,  to  cut  out  any  irregular  growth,  and  thinning  out 
any  crow'ding  shoots,  for  the  branches  must  be  kept  thin  and  regular, 
clear  of  each  other,  six  or  eight  inches  distance  ;  and  any  stragglers 
which  extend  in  length  considerably,  should  be  reduced  to  order  ; 
and  as  the  branches  in  general  become  so  long,  as  to  press  against 
the  glasses,  or  spread  too  much,  they  should  also  be  reduced  a  little, 
to  preserve  them  within  due  compass,  observing  always,  when 
shortening  the  standards,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  to  a  bud  situated  on 
the  outside  of  the  shoot  or  branch,  making  the  cut  on  the  inside. 
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ETer7  autumn,  after  pruning^  the  treeB,  the  borders  must  be  dig^- 
ged  carefully  one  spade  deep. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  trees  in  these  frames,  or  houses, 
if  annually  forced,  are  not  so  durable  nor  plentiful  bearers,  as  those- 
in  the  full  air  j  therefore,  when  you  shall  see  any  become  weak, 
sickly,  or  bad  bearers,  others  should  be  ready  in  training,  or  pro- 
cured from  the  nurseries,  to  plant  in  their  stead  ;  and  in  this  no 
time  should  be  lost. 

But  to  continue  the  same  trees  more  effectually  in  health,  and  in 
a  bearing  state,  some  have  a  double  portion  of  walling  and  framing 
planted^  but  more  particularly  that  of  the  first  described  fire-heat 
frame,  which  is  sometimes  contrived  to  move  or  slide  along  from 
one  place  to  another,  for  one  frame-work  and  glasses  to  serve  two 
portions  of  walling,  so  that  being  alternately  worked,  one  part  one 
year,  the  other  the  year  after,  each  portion  of  trees  will  have  a 
year  of  rest  in  their  natural  growtl^,  and  will  succeed  each  other  in 
due  order  for  forcing,  wheri^by  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees 
will  be  better  supported,  and  each  year  a  greater  crop  of  fruit  may 
be  expected,  than  if  the  same  trees  were  successively  forced  every 
year. 

Hot-walls  are  ranges  of  brick  or  stone  walling,  fronted  with  glass- 
work,  inclosing  a  space  of  several  feet  width,  and  furnished  with  in- 
ternal fire-flues,  &c.  wholly  for  forcing  fi*uit-trees  to  early  produc- 
tion. 

These  hot-walls  or  fire-walls  generally  range  east  and  west,  to 
front  the  full  sun  ;  having  the  sunny  or  south-side  defended  with  a 
frame-work  of  glass  ;  the  whole  length  and  height  inclosing  a 
space,  cither  of  but  moderate  width,  four  or  five  to  six  or  eight  feet, 
for  one  row  of  trees  behind,  trained  in  the  wall-tree  order,  and  ex- 
tended twenty  or  thirty,  to  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  feet  lengtli  ;  or 
of  more  capacious  width  of  ten,  twelve,  to  fifteen  feet  and  moderate 
length,  in  the  forcing-house  manner,  to  admit  of  a  range  of  trained 
trees  behind,  and  others  of  lower  growth  forward  ;  and,  in  cither  or 
both  of  which,  having  internal  flues  for  fire-heat  next  Che  main 
wall,  and  continued  round  along  towards  the  front,  or  sometimes 
ranged  longitudinally  along  the  middle  space,  if  no  bark-pit  is  al- 
lotted in  that  part,  for  a  bark-bed,  Sec.  as  some  of  these  departments, 
under  the  denomination  of  hot-walls,  have  the  front  inclosure  of 
glass-work,  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  forming  an  internal  pit, 
four,  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  the  length  of  the  erection  ;  in  which 
to  make  a  bark-bed,  or  sometimes  a  dung  hot-bed,  or  occasionally 
dung  below,  and  tan-bark  above,  to  assist,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fire  heat  <^  the  flues,  in  warming  the  intenud  air  ;  and  each  depart- 
ment, in  either  method,  has  a  border  of  good  mellow,  loamy,  or 
other  substantial  fertile  earth,  of  proper  width  next  the  main 
wall,  in  which  to  plant  the  requisite  sorts  of  trees  ;  or,  where  no 
bark-bed,  the  whole  bottom  space  is  of  good  earth,  either  a  narrow 
inclosure  of  glass  of  four  Xo  five  or  six  feet,  to  have  only  a  range  of 
trees  next  the  wall)  the  trees  trained  as  wall-trees,  or  espaliers  ;  or 
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if  n  wider  cempartmenty  have  wall-trees  behind,  trained  to  the 
height  of  the  wall,  and  others  trained  in  lower  growth,  in  the  internal 
space  forward,  either  esfiaUer-wayy  or  as  small  dwarf-standards,  or 
sometimes  as  horizontal  dwarfs. 

Bnt  it  should  be  observed,  that  when  of  wide  dimensions  either 
to  admit  of  a  bark-pit,  or  having  the  whole  internal  bottom  space 
of  earth,  with  trees  against  the  wall,  and  others  planted  forward  be- 
tween Aese  and  the  glasses,  ma^  properly  be  considered  as  forcing 
houses. 

And  hot-walls  may  be  considered  principally  such  as  have  nar- 
ipwer  inclosures  of  glass,  four  to  five  or  six  feet  width,  containing 
onl7  one  range  of  trees,  trained  towards  the  wall  upon  trellis- 
work,  if  a  range  of  flues  immediately  next  the  wall ;  but  if  all  the 
flues  are  ranged  forward,  the  trees  can  be  trained  close  to  the  wall. 

But  as  the  hot-walls  and  forcing-houses  are  nearly  similar,  in 
their  construction,  use,  and  general*  management,  to  forcing-frames 
explained  under  that  head,  shall  refer  to  the  said  article  for  the 
general  explanation. 

Fineriea, 

Various  buildings  have  been  contrived,  to  effect  the  ripening  of 
the  more  choice  kinds  of  late  gprapes,  which  cannot  be  effected  in 
the  open  ground,  as  likewise  to  force  the  earlier  sorts,  so  as  to  have 
them  fit  for  the  table  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The  constructions 
of  these  kinds  of  buildings  are  different,  though  all  answering 
die  same  purpose :  some  are  constructed  with  flues  ranging  within 
the  wM  where  the  vines  are  trained  up ;  but  as  the  vines  would 
receive  more  heat  at  times  by  being  closer  to  the  wall  than  is  pro- 
per, a  lattice  work  is  generally  detached  therefrom,  to  vfhigh  the 
branches  are  trained,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  range  of 
iloping"  glass ;  but,  the  more  common  method  is,  to  train  them 
under  the  sloping  glasses  of  the  hot-house,  or  other  similarly  con*- 
structed  stoves,  or  forcing-frames ;  in  such  places  the  vines  are 
generally  planted  close  to  the  outside,  and  introduced  through 
holes  contrived  for  the  purpose  in  the  upright  timbers  of  the  front- 
lights,  as  low  down  as  can  conveniently  be  done. 

In  some  vineries  the  vines  ai'e  planted  near  the  front,  in  the 
inside,  and  trained  up  to  neat  trellis's  made  for  that  purpose  close 
under  the  roof  or  sloping  glasses. 

SOTJTHERN    STATES. 

In  the  southern  states,  especially  such  of  them  as  have  not  se- 
vere winter  frosts,  you  may  plant  apple,  pear,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot, 
cherry^  and  plum  trees,  both  for  espaliers  and  standards :  plant  also 
almonda,  quinces,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  every 
other  kind  of  hardy  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  usual- 
ly planted  either  in  the  fruit-ganlen  or  orchard. 

You  may  also  prune  each  and  every  of  the  above  kinds,  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  tlu$  months  March^  and  October  ;  and  in 
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the  two  last  months,  you  will  find  ample  instructions,  both  for  pre- 
paring the  ground,  and  planting  the  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
above  mentioned. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


THE  Orchard  is  a  department  consigned  entirely  to  the  growth  of 
standard  fruit-trees,  for  furnishing  a  large  supply  of  the  most  useful 
kinds  of  fruit ;  in  which  you  may  have  as  standards,  apple,  pear, 
plum,  cheiTy,  peach,  apricot,  quince,  almond,  and  nectarine  trees  ; 
also  mulberries,  filberts,  medlars,  and  berberries;^  Spanish  chesnuts, 
and  English  walnuts  ;  which  two  latter,  are  more  particularly  appli- 
cable for  the  boundaries  of  large  orchards,  in  which  they  will  sci*een 
the  other  trees,  from  impetuous  winds  and  cold  blasts,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  arranged  in  rows,  at  the  distances  directed  in  March  and 
Ociobers  in  which  months  you  will  find  ample  directions  for  raising, 
propagating,  and  planting,  the  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  necessary 
for  all  tlie  departments. 

But  sometimes.  Orchards  consist  entirely  of  apple  trees,  particu- 
larly when  apples  are  wanted  in  large  quantities,  for  cyder,  or  whis- 
key-making;  and  sometimes  whole  orchards  of  very  considerable 
extent,  of  peach  trees,  when  the  fruit  is  designed  for  distillation  ; 
likewise  entire  orchards  of  cherry  trees,  but  particularly  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  large  cities  and  towns,  where  sale  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  fruit ;  peai*  orchards  are  also  extensive  where  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  perry. 

A  gtneral  orchard,  however,  composed  of  all  the  before  mention- 
ed fruit-trees,  should  consist  of  a  treble  or  more  proportion  of  apple 
and  peach  trees,  because  they  are  considerably  the  most  useful  finiits, 
particularly  the  former ;  as  they,  exclusive  of  their  use  in  distilling 
and  cyder-making,  may  be  continued  for  table  use,  in  the  different 
sorts^  the  whole  year  round. 

The  utility  of  a  general  Orchard,  orOrchards,  both  for  private  use 
and  profit,  stored  with  the  various  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  must  be  very 
great ;  as  well  as  afford  infinite  pleasure  from  the  delightful  appear- 
ance it  makes  from  early  spring,  till  late  in  autumn  :  jn  spring  the 
various  trees  in  blossom  are  highly  ornamental ;  in  summer  the 
pleasure  is  heightened,  by  observing  the  various  fruits  advancing  to 
perfection ;  and  as  the  season  advances,  the  mature  growth  of  the 
different  sorts  arriving  to  perfection  in  regular  succession,  from  May 
until  the  end  of  October,  must  afford  great  delight,  as  well  as  profit. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  too  frequently  after  orchards  are 
planted  and  fenced,  they  have  seldom  any  more  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  Boughs  are  suffered  to  hang  dangling  to  the  ground,  their 
heads  are  so  loaded  with  wood  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  sun 
and  air,  and  they  are  left  to  be  exhausted  by  moss,  and  injured  by 
cattle,  &c. 

By  a  redundancy  of  wood,  the  roots  are  exhausted  unprofitably, 
Uie  bearing  wood  is  robbed  of  pait  of  its  sustenance,  and  the  natural 
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life  o!  the  tree  unnecessarily  shortened ;  whilst  the  superfluous  wood 
endangers  the  tree^  by  giving  the  winds  an  additional  power  over  it* 
and  is  injurious  to  the  bearing  wood,  by  retaining  the  damps,  and 
preventing  a  due  circulation  of  air. 

The  outer  branches  only,  are  able  to  produce  fruit  properly ;  every 
inner  and  underling  branch  ought  therefore  to  be  removed.  It  is 
common  to  see  fruit-trees  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  bougha 
pressing  so  hard  upon  one  another,  with  their  twigs  so  intimately 
interwoven,  that  a  small  bii*d  can  scarcely  creep  in  among  them« 
Trees  thus  neglected,  acquire,  from  want  of  due  ventiktion,  a 
sdnted  habit,  and  the  fruit  becomes  of  a  crude  inferior  quality. 

The  trees  are  very  often  almost  entirely  subdued  by  moss,  which 
kills  many,  and  injuresothers  so  much,  that  they  are  only  an  incum- 
brance to  the  ground,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  This  evil 
may  easily  be  checked,  by  scraping  and  rubbing  off  the  moss  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  with  a  rounded  iron  scraper,  &c.  when  men 
have  little  else  to  employ  them;  and  only  seek  work,  in  idle  expen*^ 
sive,  and  unprofitable  amusements.  Draining  the  land,  if  too  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  will  sometimes  prevent  or  cure  moss :  or  dig-* 
ging  round  the  trees  on  the  approach  of  winter,  or  in  spring,  and 
bringing  fresh  mould,  or  the  scouring  of  ponds  and  roads,  or  the 
rubbish  of  old  walls,  well  prepared  and  pulverized,  and  laid  round 
them.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  will  ctire^ 
or  in  some  degree  mitigate,  this  and  other  diseases* 

The  above  considerations  ought  to  induce  to  an  examination  of 
your  standard  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  &c.  and  where 
found  necessary,  to  thin  their  branches,  scrape  and  rub  off  moss, 
cut  off  aU  dead,  or  irregularly  placed  limbs  and  branches ;  and  also 
any  luxuriant  unfruitful  shoots,  and  such  branches  as  appear  to  be 
in  a  decaying  or  cankery  state ;  all  of  which,  must  be  cut  off  close 
to  where  they  were  produced,  or  to  some  healthy  leading  branch, 
or  shoot  ;/or  (he  bark  cannot  grow  crver  a  stumfi^  because  there  is  no 
power  to  draw  the  sap  that  way ;  for  which  reason,  always  cut  rather 
a  little  within  the  wood. 

Smooth  the  cut  parts,  and  if  the  amputations  are  large,  apply 
thereto,  a  light  covering  of  the  medicated  tar,  below  mentioned  ; 
which  is  to  be  laid  on  with  a  painting  brush :  if  under  an  inch  in 
diameter,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  go  to  that  trouble,  for  such 
when  well  pruned,  will  heal  and  cover  freely. 

Be  particular  to  use  a  saw  in  taking  off  all  the  limbs  and  branches 
that  are  too  large  for  the  knife,  and  smooth  the  cut  parts  with 
either  your  pruning  knife,  or  a  neat  draw-knife,  which  answers  better, 
for  lai^e  amputations. 

The  medicated  tary  is  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  put  into  a  three  pint  earthen 
pipkin,  with  about  half  a  gill  of  gin,  or  other  spirit,  stirred  well 
together,  and  the  sublimate  thus  disolved.  The  pipkin  must  then 
be  filled  by  degrees  with  common  tar,  and  constantly  stirred  till  the 
mixture  is  intimately  blended.  This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for 
two  hundred  trees.  Being  of  a  very  poisonous  nature,  it  should  not 
be  suffered  to  lie  carelessly  about  the  house.  The  sublimate  dis- 
solves better,  when  united  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  spirit  of 
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hartshorn,  or  of  sal  ammoniac.  This  mixture  being  apt  to  run, 
consistency  may  be  given  it)  by  mixing  it  with  either  pounded  chalky 
or  whiting. 

The  above  composition  will  be  found  eminently  useful,  as  no  wonn 
of  any  kJhd,  can  live  near  its  influence,  and  no  evil  whatever  will 
arise  to  the  trees  from  its  poisonous  quality ;  it  yields  to  the  growth 
of  the  bark,  and  affords  a  complete  protection  to  the  parts  against 
the  influence  of  the  weather. 

A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  made  as  directed  under  the 
head  Orchard  next  month,  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  wash,  that 
can  be  applied  to  peach  and  other  trees,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
worm  which  so  generally  annoys  them. 

Those  who  wish  to  apply  Forsythe's,  or  Barnes's  compositions, 
will  find  instructions,  both  for  making  and  applying  them,  under 
the  head  Orchctrd  in  March, 

When  pruning  is  judiciously  done,  fruit-trees  will  come  into 
bearing  sooner,  produce  more  abundantly,  and  continue  in  vigour 
for  nearly  double  their  common  age.  No  branch  of  your  orchard 
trees  should  ever  be  shortened,  unless  for  the  figure  of  the  tree  or 
the  reasons  before  mentioned,  and  then,  it  should  be  taken  oiT  cioscy 
as  before  observed,  to  where  it  was  produced,  or  to  a  leading  shoot. 
The  more  the  range  of  branches  shoot  circularly,  a  little  inclining 
upwards,  the  more  equally  will  the  sap  be  destributed,  and  the  bet- 
ter will  the  tree  bear.  The  ranges  of  hranches  should  not  be  too 
near  each  other,  that  the  fruit  and  leaves  should  all  have  their  fiill 
share  of  sun  ;  and  where  it  suits,^e  middle  of  the  tree.should  be  so 
free  from  wood,  that  no  branch  crosses  another,  but  all  the  extre- 
meties  point  upwards. 

If  any  of  your  particularly  valuable  fruit-trees,  are  partly  decay* 
ed,  or  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  that  you  wish  to  attempt  their 
restoration,  by  judicious  pruning,  and  the  application  of  good  com^ 
position  ;  you  must  defer  it  till  March,  or  when  the  sap  begins  to 
ascend  in  spring  ;  which  vrill  be  manifest  by  the  swelling  of  their 
buds ;  then  prune  them,  and  apply  the  composition  as  directed  in 
March. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  much  doctoring  with  old  decayed  or  siokly 
trees,  but  the  reverse  ;  therefore  recommend  as  the  most  preferable 
way,  to  replace  such,  with  young  healthy  trees,  so  soon  as  they 
show  strong  symptoms  of  decay.  Whenever  you  meet  with  a  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  you  esteem,  propagate  it  immediately  whiUt  in 
heeUth^by  budding  or  grafting,  8cc.  and  if  it  should  afterwards  get  into 
a  declined  state,  replace  it  with  one  of  the  same,  or  some  other 
good  kind.  Never  propagate  from  a  sickly  tree,  if  you  can  welt 
avoid  it;  for  its  disorder  will  be  carried  with  the  buds  or  grafts,  and 
in  all  probability  will  ultimately  work  their  destruction. 

For  the  method  of  propagating  fruit-trees,  Sec.  by  budding  or 
inoculation,  see  the  JVureery  in  Jtffyr 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

AN  in&Dt  institution  of  such  important  national  utility  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  VINE,  merits  the  attention  and  support  of  every 
lover  of  his  country.  The  practicability  of  producing  Wme,  in  the 
United  States,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  the  experiment  has  been  made 
successfully,  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  South-Carolina: 
notiiing  is  now  vranting,  but  the  liberal  and  spirited  exertions  of  the 
citizens,  to  carry  it  to  such  perfection,  espedaliy  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states  ;  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  for  home  consumption,  and  in  time,  a  large  quan- 
tity for  exportation. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Vineyard. 

In  severe  weather,  when  other  work  cannot  be  performed,  pre* 
pare  poles  for  the  support  of  the  vines ;  these,  for  sake  of  durabili- 
ty, ought  to  be  made  of  red  cedar,  white  oak,  or  chesnut,  split  and 
seasoned,  and  to  be  made  one  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  square, 
•nd  six  and  a  half,  or  seven  feet  long  ;  pointed  at  the  lower  end, 
and  if  that  part  which  is  to  be  inserted  ia  the  groimd,  and  about 
three  inches  above  it,  say  fifteen  inches,  be  dipped  in  boiling  pitch, 
it  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  ;  if  this  is  not  convenient,  let 
that  part  be  slightly  scorched  in  the  fire,  which  will  prevent  their 
rotting,  so  soon  as  they  otherwise  would.  Round  poles,  such  as 
are  used  for  hoops,  of  about  two  inches  diameter  will  do,  but  these 
soon  rot,  and  will  require  to  be  replaced,  every  two  or  three  years  ; 
when  the  former  would  last,  if  made  of  the  heart  of  well  grown 
timber,  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Sticks  of  four  or  five  feet  long, 
may  also  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  young  vines,  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  years  of  their  growth  ;  sJter  which  they  are 
lobe  taken  away  to  answer  a  similar  purpose,  and  replaced  with  the 
tall  poles  ;  those  may  be  made  one  inch  and  a  quarter  square,  point- 
ed, and  dipped  in  pitch  as  above. 

You  may  also  at  this  season  cart  manure  into  the  vineyard,  sind 
spread  it  as  directed  in  February ^  repair  old  fences,  and  prepare  posts 
and  rails,  or  boards,  for*  new  ones ;  examine  your  ploughs,  harrows, 
spades,  shovels,  hoes,  mattocks,  and  all  your  other  tools,  and  have 
such  as  need  it  repaired ;  purchase  any  new  tools  that  may  be  wan- 
ted, and  have  all  your  necessaries  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  the 
spring.  *     '    ^' 

In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  have  mild  winters,  and  early 
vegetation,  vines  may  now  be  pruned,  as  directed  under  the  he^d 
Vineyard  in  February,  but  with  them,  November  would  be  a  much 
more  eligible  time  for  this  work.  In  the  middle  states  you  must 
defer  the  pruning  of  vines,  to  the  last  week  or  ten  days  in  February, 
not  later,  except  in  extremely  severe  weather,  but  on  no  account 
later  than  the  first  week  of  March,  for  soon  after  tliat  period,  the 
sap  begins  to  ascend,  after  which,  were  you  to  prune  them,  they 
would  bleed  so  copiously  from  where  the  wounds  were  inflicted,  as 
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to  greatly  exhaust  and  injure  them,  and  even  totally  to  destroy  some. 
In  the  eastern  states  this  work  may  bfe  done  between  the  first  and 
tenth  of  March,  according  as  the  spring  may  be  early  or  late,  ob- 
serving that  it  is  safer  to  prune  too  early  than  too  late. 

Under  the  head  Vineyard  in  March,  you  will  find  general  instruotions 
for  the  different  methods  of  propagating,  and  cultivating  the  vine; 
both  as  espaliers,  and  in  the  field  way ;  likewise  concise  descriptions 
of  the  various  kinds  which  have  been  grenerally  cultivated,  either 
for  table  use,  or  making  wine ;  and  also,  observations  on  the  kinda 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Union^ 


THE  NURSERY. 


THOUGH  this  is  not  a  period,  in  which  much  business  can  be 
done  in  the  Nursery,  especially  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states ; 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention,  to  that  eminently  useful  depart- 
ment; in  order,  that  those  who  have  not  yet  attempted  it,  may  have 
time  to  consider  of  its  utility,  and  be  determined,  when  the  season 
arrives  in  which  it  can  be  commenced. 

The  many  advantages,  which  every  lover  of  improvement  and 
planting,  may  derive  from  having  a  Nursery  of  his  own,  especially) 
in  such  a  country  as  this ;  where  public  nurseries  are  so  scarce, 
and  frequently  so  remote,  as  to  render  it  extremely  inconvenient 
to  procure  such  trees  as  may  be  wanted,.... the  expences  of  transpor- 
tation to  a  considerable  distance,....the  length  of  time  the  trees  have 
to  be  out  of  ground  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  their  growth, 
....the  hazard  of  procuring  the  intended,  or  even  good  kinds ;  ex- 
cept the  proprietors,  are  men  of  experience,  knowlege,  and  in- 
tegrity ;  are  strong  inducements,  to  the  establishing  small  and  con- 
venient Nurseries ;  in  which,  the  ownera  may  raise  such  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  forest  trees,  oniamental  shrubs,  and  other  plants  as  may 
be  pleasing  and  profitable  to  themselves,  useful  to  posterity,  and 
ornamental  to  the  country. 

The  raising  of  thorn-quicks,  and  other  plants,  suitable  for  making 
live  hedges ;  ought  also,  to  command  attention ;  especially,  in  such 
parts  of  tlie  Union,  as  timber  is  getting  scarce  and  dear  in ;  the 
planting,  and  establishing  of  such  hedges,  must  ultimately  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  sooner  it  is  commenced,  the  better. 

Conscious  of  the  great  utility  of  such  establishments,  I  shall  in 
the  course  of  this  work  give  such  ample,  and  minute  insti*uctions, 
for  the  raising,  and  propagation  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  thorn-quicks  Sec.  &c,  as  may  lead  the  most  inex- 
perienced persons,  to  a  complete  knowlege  of  the  business ;  which 
maybe  pursued  upon  a  small,  or  a  more  extensive  scale,  as  it  suits» 

In  the  Nui*sery,  may  also  be  raised,  all  sorts  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants ;  both  fibrous,  bulbous,  and  tuberous-ixioted  ;  for  adorning 
the  flower-^rden^  pleasure'ground^  $md  to  plant  for  medical  U8e>  &c. 
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Extent^  sSoUj  and  Sitttativn^  i^c. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  extent,  or  dimensions  of  a  NuFseiy, 
«phether  for  private  use  or  public  supply,  it  must  be  according  to 
the  quantity  of  plants  required,  or  the  demand  for  sale  :  if  for  pri- 
vate use,  firom  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre  or  more,  may  be  sufficient, 
which  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  extent  of  gai^en-ground, 
and  plantations  it  is  required  to  supply  ;  and  if  for  a  public  nursery, 
ibr  any  general  cultivation,  not  less  dian  three  or  four  acres  of  landy 
will  be  worth  occupying  as  such,  and  from  that,  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres,  or  more,  may  be  requisite  according  to  the  demand. 

With  respect  to  soil  for  a  nursery,  the  nature  and  quality  of  this, 
requires  particular  attention  :  it  ought  to  be  naturally  good,  for  at 
least  one  full  spade  deep,  or  if  more,  the  better  ;  always  prefer  a 
loamy  soil,  of  a  moderately  light  temperament,  which  cannot  na- 
turaUy  be  too  good,  notwithstanding  what  some  advance  to  the  con- 
tiury ;  even  though  the  trees,  should  afterwards  be  removed  into  a 
poorer  soiL     Reason  teaches,  that  young  trees  growing  vigorously 
aod  freely  in  a  good  soil,  will  form  numerous  and  healthy  roots,  and 
when  they  come  to  be  afterwards  planted  in  worse  land,  they  will  be 
^c,  from  the  strength  of  their  constitution,  and  multiplicity  of 
roots,  to  feed  themselves  freely  with  coarser  food.    On  the  con- 
trary, young  trees  raised  upon  poor  land,  by  having  their  vessels 
contracted,  and  their  outward  bark  mossy  and  diseased,  will  be  along 
time,  even  after  being  removed  into  a  rich  soil,  before  they  attain  to 
a  vigorous  state.    If  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  have  not  a  good 
soil,  or  sufficient  room  to  strike  in,  there  will  be  little  hope  of  their 
furnishing  themselyes  with  that  ample  stock  of  roots  and  filNres, 
which  is  necessary  to  a  good  plant,  and,  with  which  every  youo|^ 
tree  ought  to  be  well  furnished,  when  removed  for  final  tran^toiH 
tation. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  kind  Qf  soil  n^ost 
suitable  for  a  Nursery,  have  differed  in  their  opinions,  even  so  far  as 
to  be  almost  quite  contradictory  to  one  another,  and  the  common 
f^inion,  is  in  favour  of  the  soil  being  the  same,  nearly  similar,  or 
rather  worse,  than  that  into  which  Uie  trees  are  to  be  finally  plant* 
ed  ;  but  this  is  setting  out  upon  a  very  wrong  principle ;  for,  were 
a  nursery  to  be  established  on  a  poor  gravel,  or  stiff  clay,  the  plants 
raised  on  such,  ^ould  be  poor,  small,  hide*bound,  starved  thingsjvery 
unfit  for  planting  in  any  land. 

If  an  animal  was  to  be  only  half  fed,  from  its  first  having  life,  for 
one  year  ;  I  believe  that  such  would  never  grow  to  be  of  a  large 
size  of  its  kind,  if  afterwards  it  was  put  into  better  keeping  ;  but 
suppose  it  was  put  to  harder  &re,  it  would. certainly  make  a  poor 
figure.  If  this  same  animal  had  been  moderately  fed  for  one  year, 
and  then  put  into  worse  feeding,  it  would  have  made  a  better  b€»st. 

Some  will  say,  that  these  observations  are  unnecessary,  as  the 
ground  in  which /rt«Mreet  are  generally  planted,  is  for  the  mos^ 
part  good,  being  particularly  selected  for  that  purpose,  an4  Uiata 
soU  similar  thereto  will  do  ver^  well )  gi*anted,  provided  the  ^und 
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be  naturally  good  ;  but  if  these  people  had  a  large  extent  of  poor 
gravelly  soil,  or  stiff  clay,  to  plant  with  forest  or  ornamental  trees, 
live  hedges,  &c.  would  they  seek  out  a  similar  spot  for  a^  nursery, 
to  raise  plants  for  planting  the  same  ?  If  so,  they  would  discover 
their  mistake  when  too  late.  This  is  the  error  I  wish  to  correct, 
being  very  desirous,  that  every  attempt  towards  this  kind  of  im- 
provement, should  prove  successful ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  set  out  on  right  principles. 

It  is  very  wrong  to  enrich  nurseries  with  dvng^  particularly  un- 
til it  is  very  old,  and  almost  turned  into  earth  ;  although  many 
eminent  nurserymen,  dung  their  ground  very  plentifully,  yet,  they 
do  it  with  great  judgement,  and  never  plant  trees  until  it  is  well 
rooted,  and  mixed  with  the  mould,  so  as  to  be  quite  incorporated, 
and  generally  take  a  crop  or  two  of  vegetables,  before  they  plant 
trees  therein. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  exceedingly 
rich,  nor  over  carefully  manured  :  a  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes is  best ;  such  as  any  good  substantial  garden-ground  ;  or 
good  mellow  pasture  land,  having  the  sward  trenched  to  the  bot- 
tom, will  do  very  well  for  the  growth  of  trees. 

As  to  situation,  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  low,  but  dry,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  free  air,  and  if  possible  where,  there  is  the 
convenience  of  water,  for  the  occasional  watering  of  young  seed- 
lings, and  newly  transplanted  trees,  &c. 

As  to  a  small  nursery  for  private  use,  it  may  be  formed  out  of 
part  of  the  kitchen-ganden,  if  large  enough,  or  some  other  conve- 
nient place  ;  or  it  may  be  made  somewhere  convenient  to  the  plea- 
sure-ground, if  any  ;  and  so  contrived,  as  to  lead  insensibly  into  it, 
by  winding  walks,  so  as  to  appear,  to  be  a  part  of  the  same. 

FenceB^  Preparing^  and  Laying'Out  the  Ground. 

A  fence  round  the  whole  ground  is  necessary  :  this  may  either 
be  a  hedge  and  ditch,  or  a  paling  ;  the  former  is  the  cheapest,  and 
in  the  end  the  most  durable  ;  though  in  some  places  where  rabbits' 
abound,  paling  fences  at  first  are  eligible,  for  preserving  the  nur- 
sery from  the  depredations  of  those  animals  which  often  do  great 
mischief  to  the  young  plants,  by  barking  and  cropping  them  :  a 
good  hedge*and-ditch  fence,  however,  may  be  made  very  effectual 
against  the  inroads  of  both  men  and  brutes  ;  and  the  most  eligible 
plant  for  this  purpose  is  the  haw-thorn ;  but  a  paling,  or  other 
similar  close  fence,  either  in  general  or  part,  would  be  extremely 
useful,  against  which  to  train  young  wall-trees  to  a  proper  growth 
for  garden  or  espalier  plantations. 

The  ground  must  then  be  all  regularly  trenched  one  or  two 
spades  deep,  according  as  the  natural  depth  of  the  soil  will  admit, 
for  by  no  means  dig  deeper  than  the  natural  good  soil,  being  either 
one  spade,  one  and  a  half,  or  two  spades  deep. 

Then,  having  trenched  the  ground,  proceed  to  divide  it  by  walks 
into  quarters,  and  other  compartments ;  a  principal  walk  should 
lead  directly  through  the  middle  or  some  principal  part  of  tlie 
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frround)  which  may  be  from  five  to  dght  or  ten  feet  wide,  according 
as  it  shall  seem  proper  for  use  or  ornament,  having  a  broad  border 
on  each  side :  another  ij^alk  should  be  carried  all  round  next  the 
outward  boundary,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  leaving  an  eight  or  ten 
feet  border  next  the  fence  all  the  way  ;  then  may  divide  the  inter- 
nal part  by  smaller  cross  walks,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  four, 
six,  or  eight  principal  divisions,  which  are  commonly  called  quar- 
ters. 

One  or  nkore  of  the  divisions  must  be  allotted  for  a  seminary, 
i.e.  for  the  reception  of  all  sorts  of  seeds,  for  raising  seedling  plants 
to  fiiimsh  the  other  parts  ;  therefore  divide  this  seminary-g^und 
into  four  feet  wide  beds,  with  foot-wide  alleys,  at  least,  between  bed 
and  bed  :  in  these  beds  should  be  sown  seeds,  8cc.  of  all  such  ti*ees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  as  are  raised  from  seed  ;  and  which 
seeds  consist  both  of  the  various  sorts  of  kernels  and  stones  of  fruit, 
to  ruse  stocks  for  grafting  and  budding  ;  seeds  of  forest,  and  or- 
namental trees,  shrubs,  Sec.  and  seeds  of  numerous  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials, both  of  the  fibrous-rooted  and  bulbous-rooted  tribes  ;  the 
sowing  season  is  both  spring  and  autumn,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  different  sorts,  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  their  proper  places  ; 
and  when  the  young  tree  and  shrub  seedling-plants  so  raised,are  one 
or  two  years  old,  they  are  to  be  planted  out  in  nursery-rows  into  the 
other  principal  divisions  ;  but  many  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  re- 
quire to  be  pricked  out  from  the  seed-beds,  when  but  from  two  to 
three  or  four  months  old,  as  directed  for  .  each  under  their  own 
respective  heads.  On  the  other  hand,  most  kinds  *of  bulbous  seed- 
lings will  not  be  fit  for  planting  out,  in  less  than  one  or  two  years. 

Another  part  of  the  Nursery-ground  should  be  allotted  for  stools 
of  various  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  propagation  by  layers,  by  which, 
vast  numbers  of  plants  of  different  kinds  are  propagated.  These 
stools  are  strong  plants  of  trees  and  shrubs,  planted  in  rows  three 
or  four  feet  distance  every  way,  and  such  of  them  as  naturally  rise 
with  tall  stems,  are,  after  being  planted  onq  year,  to  be  headed 
down  near  the  ground,  to  force  out  many  lower  shoots  conveniently 
situated  for  laying. 

And  as  to  cuttings,  suckers,  slips,  off-sets,  &c.  those  of  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  may  be  planted  in  any  convenient  com- 
partment, and  in  shady  boixlers,  Sec.  and  for  the  more  tender  kinds^ 
*  should  allot  some  warm  sheltered  situation. 

The  other  principal  divisions,  therefore,  of  the  Nursery-ground, 
are  for  the  reception  of  the  various  sorts  of  seedling  plants  from  the 
above  seminary-quarters ;  also  for  all  others  that  are  raised  from 
suckers,  layers,  cuttings.  Sec.  there  to  be  planted  in  rows  from  one 
to  two  or  three  feet  asunder,  according  to  their  natures  of  growth : 
observing  to  allow  the  tree  and  shrub-kinds  treble  the  distance  of 
herbaceous  perennials.  Of  the  tree  and  shrub  kinds,  some  are  to 
be  planted  for  stocks  to  graft  and  bud  the  select  sorts  of  fruit-trees 
upon,  and  other  choice  plants,  which  are  usually  propagated  by 
those  methods  ;  others  are  trained  up  entirely  on  their  own  roots 
without  budding  or  grafting,  as  in  most  forest  and  other  hardy 
tree  kinds  ;  as  also  dmost  all  the  sorts  of  shrabs.  Here  they  are 
to  remain  to  have  two,  tliree,  or  several  years  growth,  according  as 
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they  shall  require,  for  the  several  purposes  for  which  they  are  de* 
ug^ed  in  their  ftiture  situations  in  the  garden  and  plantations^  &c. 
which  are  directed  in  their  respective  cultures. 

In  a  complete  Nursery  it  is  also  proper  to  allot  some  dry  warm 
sheltered  situation  in  the  full  sun,  on  which  to  have  occasional  hot* 
beds  of  dung  or  tan,  for  raising  and  forwarding  many  sorts  of  tender 
or  curious  exotics,  by  seed,  cuttings,  suckers,  slips,  8ec.  and  for 
which  purposes  you  should  be  furnished  with  eligible  frames  and 
lights,  hand  glasses,  garden-mats,  and  other  relative  requisites. 

General  Mode  of  arranging  the  PlanU  qfthU  Defiartment. 

In  the  distribution  of  all  the  various  sorts  of  plants  in  the  nur- 
sery, let  each  sort  be  separate :  the  fruit  trees  should  generally 
occupy  spaces  by  themselves ;  the  forest-trees,  &c.  should  also 
be  stationed  together;  all  the  shrub-kind  should  be  ranged  in 
separate  compartments ;  allot  also  a  place  for  herbaceous  peren- 
nials: a  warm  place  should  likewise  be  allotted  for  the  tender 
plants,  and  defended  with  yew,  juniper,  or  privet  hedges,  or  a  reed 
hedge,  8cc.  in  which  compartments,  you  may  station  idl  such  plants 
as  are  a  litde  tender  whilst  young,  and  require  occasional  shelter 
from  frost,  yet  are  not  so  tender  as  to  require  to  be  housed  like 
green-house  plants,  &c.  so  that  in  such  compartments  there 
may  also  be  frames  of  various  sizes,  either  to  be  covered  occasion- 
ally with  glass-lights,  or  some  with  mats,  to  contain  such  of  the 
more  choice  of  the  above  tender  kinds  in  pots,  to  be  nursed  up  a 
year  or  two,  or  longer,  with  occasional  shelter,  till  hardened  gradu- 
ally to  bear  the  open  air  fully. 

The  arrangement  of  all  the  sorts  in  the  open  ground  must  al- 
ways be  in  lines  or  nursery-rows,  as  formerly  observed,  to  "stand 
till  arrived  at  a'  proper  growth  for  drawing  off  for  the  garden  and 
plantations;  placing  the  fruit-tree  stocks,  &c.  for  grafting  and  bud- 
ding upon^  in  ipws  three  feet  asunder,  if  for  dwarfs,  but  standards 
four  feet  vand  a  foot  mi  a  half  or  two  feet  in  the  lines ;  though  after 
being  grafted  and  budded,  they  then  commencing  fruit-trees,  &c. 
if  they  are  to  stand  to  grow  to  any  large  size,  they  should  be 
allowed  the  width  of  five  feet  between  the  rows.  Forest-trees  should 
also  be  placed  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  and  eighteen  inches  distance 
in  the  rows ;  varying  the  distance  both  ways  according  to  the  time 
they  are  to  stand  :  the  shrub  kind  should  likewise  be  arranged  in 
TOWS  about  two  feet  asunder,  and  fifteen  or  eighten  inches  distant  in 
each  line  ;  and  as  to  herbaceous  plants,  they  should  generally  be 
disposed  in  four-feet-wide  beds,  or  large  borders,  in  rows,  or  dis- 
tances from  six  to  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  asunder,  according  tx> 
their  nature  of  growth,  and  the  time  they  are  to  stand. 

By  the  above  arrangement  of  the  various  sorts  of  hardy  trees* 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  in  rows  at  those  small  distances  in  * 
the  Nursery,  a  great  number  of  plants  are  contained  within  a  nar- 
row compass,  wluch  is  sufficient  room,  as  they  are  only  to  remain 
a  short  time  ;  and  that  by  being  thus  stationed  in  a  little  compass, 
they  are  more  readily  kept  under  a  proper  regulation  for  the  time 
ihey  are  to  remain  in  this  department. 
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But  in  the  public  Nurseries^  they  often  plant  many  kinds  of  seed- 
ling-trees and  shiiibs  in  much  closer  rows  at  first  planting  out,  tlian 
the  distances  above  prescribed,  not  only  in  order  to  husband  the 
ground  to  the  best  advantage,  but  by  standing  closer,  it  encourages 
the  stem  to  shoot  more  directly  upward,  and  prevent  them  expanding 
themselves  much  any  where  but  at  top ;  as  for  instance,  many  sorts 
of  ever-greens  that  are  but  of  slow  growth  the  first  year  or  two, 
such  as  the  pine-trees,  firs,  and  seveal  others ;  which  the  nursery- 
gardeners  often  prick  out  from  the  seminary,  first  into  four-feet- 
wide  beds,  in  rows  lengthways,  six  inches  asunder;  and  after  having 
two  years  growth  there,  transplant  them  in  rows  a  foot  asunder ; 
and  in  two  years  after,  give  them  another,  and  final  transplanta- 
tion, in  the  nursery,  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  as  observed  above ; 
and  by  these  different  transj^lantings,  it  will  encourage  the  roots  to 
branch  out  into  many  horizontal  fibres,  and  prepare  them  better  for 
final  transplantation,  which  is  the  more  particularly  necessary  in 
several  of  the  pine  and  fir  kinds,  and  several  other  ever-greens. 

With  respect  to  the  different  methods  of  planting  the  various 
sorts  of  nursery-plants,  after  being  raised  either  by  seed,  laycrs9 
cuttings,  &c.  it  is  performed  in  several  ways  to  different  sorts ; 
some  are  pricked  out  by  dibble,  especially  small  seedlings,  others 
are  put  in  by  the  spade,  either  by  trenches,  slitting-in,  trenching, 
or  holing ;  and  some  are  drilled  in  by  a  spade  or  hoe. 

As  to  most  of  the  tree  and  shrub4dnd,  sometimes  the  young 
seedling-trees  and  shrubs  are  pricked  out  from  the  seminary  by 
dibble;  sometimes  they  are  put  in  by  the  spade  in  the  following 
methods ;  first,  having  set  a  line  to  plant  by,  strike  the  spade  into 
the  ground  with  its  back  close  to  the  line,  and  give  another  stroke 
at  right  angles  with  it :  then  set  a  plant  into  the  crevice  made  at  the 
second  stroke,  bring  it  close  up  into  the  first  made  crevice  even  with 
the  line,  and  press  the  mould  close  to  it  with  the  foot ;  then  pro- 
ceed to  plant  another  in  the  same  way,  and  so  proceed  till  ail  are 
planted.  A  second  method  is  for  plants  with  rather  larger  roots : 
strike  the  spade  down  with  its  back  close  to  the  line,  as  aforesaid, 
and  then  with  a  spade  cut  out  a  narrow  trench,  close  along  the  line^' 
making  the  side  next  the  line  perfectly  upright ;  then  placing  the 
plants  upright  against  the  back  of  the  trench  close  to  die  line,  at 
the  proper  distances,  before  mentioned ;  and  as  you  go  on,  trim  in 
the  earth  upon  their  roots ;  when  one  row  is  thus  planted,  tread 
the  earth  gently  all  along  close  to  the  plants ;  and  then  proceed  to 
plant  another  row.  A  third  method  of  planting  out  small  tree 
and  shrub  plants  is,  having  set  the  line  as  above,  then  turning  the 
spade  edgeways  to  the  line,  cast  out  the  earth  of  that  spit,  then  a 
person  being  ready  with  plants,  set  one  in  the  canity  close  to  the 
fine,  and  directly  taking  another  such  pit,  turn  the  earth  in  upon 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  then  placing  another  plant  into  the 
second  cut,  cover  its  roots  with  the  earth  of  a  third  spit,  and  so  on 
to  the  end :  but  sometimes,  when  the  roots  are  considerably  larger, 
holes  are  made  along  by  the  line  wide  enough  to' receive  the  roots 
freely  every  way,  so  covering  them  in,  as  above,  as  you  go  on  ;  ob- 
scrvii^  always  to  press  the  earth  genUy  with  the  foot  close  to  the 
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roots,  and  close  about  the  steins,  to  settle  the  plants  firmly  in  their 
proper  position. 

Herbaceous  fibrous-rooted  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  planted 
with  a  dibble,  except  when  the  roots  are  large  and  spreading,  or 
such  as  are  removed  with  balls  of  eartli ;  then  they  are  more  com- 
monly planted  by  holing  them  in  with  a  garden  trowel,  or  small 
spade. 

Bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants,  sometimes  are  planted  with 
a  dibble,  but  many  sorts  may  also  be  planted  in  drills  drawn  with  a 
hoe.  These  sorts  are  also  sometimes  planted  as  follows  :  rake  or 
trim  the  earth  from  off  the  top  of  the  beds  from  about  three  to 
four  inches  deep,  into  the  alleys,  then  place  the  roots  in  rows 
upon  the  surface,  thrusting  the  bottom  a  little  into  the  ground,  and 
immediately  cover  them  with  the  earth  which  was  drawn  off  into 
the  alleys  for  that  purpose,  spreading  it  evenly  over  every  part,  so 
as  to  bury  all  the  roots  an  equal  depth. 

But  as  to  the  tender  kinds  of  exotic  plants  that  require  occasional 
shelter  whilst  young,  many  of  them  should  be  potted,  in  oixler  for 
moving  to  a  warm  situation  in  winter,  or  some  into  frames,  &c.  to 
have  occasional  shelter  from  frost,  by  glasses  or  mats,  as  they  shall 
require  ;  hardening  them,  however,  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open 
air  fully  in  the  nursery  the  year  round. 

And  the  most  tender  kinds  that  require  the  aid  of  a  green-house  ' 
or  stove,  must  all  be  potted  and  placed  among  tlie  respective  plants 
of  those  conservatones. 

General  Culture  of  the  Plants  of  this  Defiartinent, 

With  respect  to  the  management  of  the  various  hardy  nursery- 
plants  ;.... 

Those  designed  as  stocks  for  fruit-trees,  should  have  their  stems 
genei'ally  cleai*ed  from  latei*al  shoots,  so  as  to  form  a  clean  straight 
stem,  but  never  to  shorten  the  leading  shoot,  unless  it  is  decayed,  or 
becomes  very  crooked,  in  which  case  it  may  be  proper  to  cut  it 
down  low  in  spring,  and  it  will  shoot  out  again  ;  training  the  main 
shoot  for  a  stem,  with  its  top  entire  for  the  present,  till  grafted  or 
budded. 

But  in  the  above  nursery  culture,  of  the  fruit-tree  kind,  some  sorts 
designed  for  principal  wall  or  espalier  trees,  should,  when  of  one 
yearns  growth  from  grafting  and  budding,  be  transplanted  against 
some  close  fence  in  the  nursery,  either  a  wall,  paling,  or  trellis,  &c. 
and  their  first  graft  or  bud-shoot  headed  down  in  the  spring,  to  pro- 
mote an  emission  of  lower  lateral  shoots  and  branches,  in  order  ^o 
be  regularly  trained  to  the  fence  in  a  spreading  manner  for  two 
years  or  more,  or  till  wanted,  whereby  to  form  the  head  in  a  I'eg^u- 
lar  spreading  growth  for  the  intended  purpose  of  garden-trees,  which 
in  the  public  nurseries  in  particular,  should  always  be  ready  in  pro- 
per training  to  supply  those  who  may  wish  to  have  their  espaliers, 
&c.  covered  as  soon  as  possible  by  means  of  such  ready  trained 
trees. 
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A  similar  training,  both  for. wall  and  espalier-fruit-trees,  may  be 
practised  to  some  principal  sorts  in  the  nursery-ro^s  in  the  open 
quarters  of  ground,  by  arranging  their  branches  in  a  spreading 
manner,  to  stakes  placed  for  that  purpose. 

But  for  standard  fruit-trees,  they  should  be  trained  with  a  clean 
single  stem,  five  or  six  feet  for  full  standards,  by  cutting  off  all 
lateral  shoots  arising  below;  half  standards  trained  with  a  three  or 
fear  feet  stem,  and  dwarf  standards  in  proportion,  by  the  same  means ; 
and  as  to  the  heads  of  the  standards,  it  may  be  proper,  in  some, 
to  have  the  first  immediate  shoots  from  the  graft  or  bud  when  a 
year  old,  pruned  short  in  spring,  to  procure  several  laterals ;  in  order 
to  form  a  fuller  spread  of  branches,  proceeding  regularly  together 
from  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  that  the  head  may  advance  in  a 
more  regular  branchy  growth. 

Forest-trees,  in  general,  should  be  encouraged  to  form  straight 
dean  single  stems,  by  occasional  triming  of  the  largest  lateral 
branches ;  which  will  also  promote  the  leading  top-shoot  in  aspiring 
strught,  and  &ster  in  height ;  always  suffering  that  part  of  each 
tree  to  shoot  at  full  length,  that  is  not  to  top  it,  unless,  however, 
where  the  stem  divides  into  forks,  to  trim  off  the  weakest,  and 
leave  the  straightest  and  strongest  shoot  or  branch,  to  shoot  out 
at  Its  proper  length  to  form  the  aspiring  top,  as  above. 

The  different  sorts  of  shrubs  may  either  be  suffered  to  branch 
out  in  their  own  natural  way,  except  just  regulating  very  disorderly 
growths ;  or  some  may  be  trained  with  single  clean  stems,  from 
about  a  foot,  to  two  or  three  high,  according  as  you  shall  think 
proper  with  respect  to  the  sorts,  or  the  purposes  for  which  you  design 
them  in  the  shrubbery ;  but  many  shrubs  appear  the  most  agreeable 
when  permitted  to  shoot  out  laterally  all  the  way,  so  as  to  be 
branchy  or  feathered  to  the  bottom. 

Each  species  of  fruit-trees,  as  soon  as  grafted  or  budded,  should 
have  all  its  different  varieties  numbered  by  placing  large  fiat- 
sided  sticks  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  for  which  purpose  'some  Nur- 
serymen use  the  spokes  of  old  coach-wheels,  or  any  thing  about 
that  size  of  any  durable  wood,  painting  or  marking  the  numbers 
diereon,  1, 2,  3,  &cc.  to  different  sticks,  entering  the  numbers  in  the 
Narsery-book,  with  the  name  of  the  varieties  to  which  the  number- 
sticks  are  placed ;  whereby  you  can  at  all  times  readily  have  re- 
course to  ^e  sorts  wanted. 

'  The  same  method  may  be  practised  to  any  other  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbaceous  plants,  especially  the  varieties  of  particular  species, 
when  they  are  numerous  as  in  many  of  the  fiowery-tribe,  such  as 
auriculas,  carnations,  tulips,  anemones,  ranunculuses,  and  the  like. 
With  respect  to  watering  the  Nursery-plants ;  this  may  be  very 
requisite  in  dry  hot  weather  in  spring  and  summer,  to  seed-beds, 
and  tender  seedling-plants  while  young,  and  when  first  planted  out, 
till  they  have  taken  good  root ;  also  occasionally  to  new-layed  lay- 
ers, and  newly  planted  cuttings  in  dry  warm  weather;  but  as  to 
hanly  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts,  if  planted  out  at  the  proper 
time,  that  is,  not  too  late  in  spring,  no  great  regard  need  be  paid  to 
watering,  for  they  will  generally  succeed  very  well  without  any : 
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indeed,  where  there  are  but  a  few,  you  may,  if  you  please,  water  them 
occasionally,  if  it  proves  a  very  dry  spring  in  April  and  May ;  but 
where  there  are  great  plantations,  it  would  be  an  almost  insuppor- 
table fatigue,  and  a  great  expense. 

Every  winter  or  spring,  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  all  sort* 
of  transplanted  plants  in  the  open  Nursery-quarters  must  be  digged ; 
this  is  particularly  necessary  to  all  the  tree  and  shrub-kinds  that 
stand  wide  enough  in  rows  to  admit  the  spade  between ;  which 
work  is  by  the  Nursery -men  called  turrdng'in;  the  most  general 
season  for  this  work  is,  any  time  from  October  to  the  latter  end  of 
March ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  more  advantageous  it  will 
prove  to  the  plants.  The  ground  is  to  be  digged  one  spade  deep, 
proceeding  row  by  row,  turaing  the  top  of  each  spit  clean  to  the 
bottom,  that  all  weeds  on  the  top  may  be  buried  a  proper  depth  to 
rot :  this  work  of  tumzng4n  is  a  most  necessary  annual  operation, 
both  to  destroy  weeds,  and  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  young 
Nursery-plants. 

In  summer  be  remarkably  attentive  to  keep  all  sorts  clean  from 
weeds ;  the  seedlings  growing  close  in  the  seminary-beds  must  be 
hand-weeded;  but  among  plants- of  all  sorts  that  grow  in  rows 
>vide  enough  to  intt*oduce  a  hoe^  this  will  prove  not  only  the  most 
expeditious  method  of  destroying  weeds,  but  by  loosening  the  top 
of  the  soil,  it  wiH  prove  good  culture  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  plants ;  always  peiform  this  work  of  hoeing  in  dry 
weather,  in  due  time  before  the  weeds  grow  large,  and  you  may 
soon  go  over  a  great  space  of  ground,  either  with  a  common  draw- 
ing-hoe, or  occasionally  with  a  scufHing-hoe>  as  you  shall  find  the 
most  convenient. 

'  According  as  any  quarters  or  compartments  of  the  Nurseiy-ground 
are  cleared  from  plants,  others '  must  be  substituted  in  their  room 
from  the  seminary,  &c.  but  the  ground  should  previously  be  trenched 
and  lie  some  time  finllow,  to  recruit  or  recover  its  former  vigour ; 
giving  it  also  the  addition  of  manure,  if  it  shall  seem  proper ;  and 
after  being  trenched  in  ridges,  and  having  the  repose  only  of  one 
winter,  or  summer,  or  a  year  at  most,  it  will  sufficiently  recover  its 
vegetative  force,  and  may  be-  planted  afresh. 

It  will  be  of  advantage  to  plant  the  ground,  with  plants  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  those  which  occupied  it  before. 

The  tender  or  exotic  plants  of  all  kinds  that  require  shelter  only 
from  frost,  whilst  young,  as  formerly  mentioned,  and  by  degrees 
becomre  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air ;  should,  such  of  them 
as  are  seedlings  in  the  open  ground,  have  the  beds  arched  over  widi 
hoops,  or  rods,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  in  order  to  be  sheltered 
with  mats  in  severe  weather ;  and  those  which  are  in  pots,  either 
seedlings  or  transplanted  plants,  should  be  removed  in  October  in 
their  pots,  to  a  warm  simny  situation  sheltered  with  hedges,  &c« 
placing  some  close  under  the  fences  facing  the  sun,  where  they 
may  have  occasional  covering  of  mats  in  frosty  weather ;  others 
that  are  more  tender  may  be  placed  in  frames,  to  have  occasional 
covering  eitlier  of  glass-Ughts  or  mats,  &c.  from  frost;  observing 
of  all  those  sorts  here  alluded  to,  that  tliey  are  gi*adually  to  be 
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liardened  to  the  open  ground,  and  need  only  be  covered  in  frosty 
weather ;  at  all  other  times  let  them  remain  fully  exposed,  and  by 
degrees,  as  they  acquire  age  and  strength,  inure  them  to  bear  the 
open  air  fully ;  so  as,  when  they  arrive  at  from  two  or  three,  to  four 
or  five  years  old,  they  may  be  turaed  out  into  the  open  ground. 
The  sorts  requiring  this  treatment,  are  pointed  out  under  their 
proper  heads,  in  the  different  months. 

The  g^en-house  kinds  of  all  sorts,  or  such  as  require  constant 
shelter  in  winter,  are  to  be  managed  as  directed  under  the  article 

GBEEN-HOVSE. 

And  the  hot-house  or  stove-plants,  or  such  as  require  constant 
shelter  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  together  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat,  are  to  be  managed  as  exhibited  under  the  article  hot- 
house. 

JVork  to  be  done  in  the  Mirsety, 

Young  apple  and  pear  trees,  may  now  be  pruned,  agreeably  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  March  :  though,  if  your  stock  of  these,  is 
not  very  numerous  ;  and  that  you  are  desirous  to  have  so  much 
work  done  out  of  the  way,  when  the  hurry  of  business  comes  on  in 
spring  ;  it  will  be  quite  as  well,  to  defer  doing  it,  till  the  end  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March. 

Trim  up  the  stems  of  forest,  and  other  hai*dy  trees,  where  they 
require  it ;  this  may  be  done,  when  little  else  can,  in  the  nursery  ; 
for,  if  it  is  pei*formed  in  frosty  weather,  the  trees  will  receive  no 
harm  by  the  operation,  especially,  the  hardy  deciduous  kinds. 

Carry  well  rotted  dung,  or  compost,  and  lay  it  on  such  parts  of 
the  nursery  as  require  it.  This  may  be  necessary  to  such  particu- 
lar quarters  as  have  been  lately  cleared^  and  that  are  intended  to  be 
planted  again  with  a  fresh  stock  in  autumn,  taking  off  a  summer 
crop  of  vegetables,  previous  thereto  ;  and  when  the  fix>st  permits, 
let  it  be  trenched  in  regularly,  one  full  spade  deep  at  least.  If  ne- 
cessity requires  it,  this  ground  may  be  planted  with  young  trees, 
fee.  in  spring. 

In  severe  weather,  when  out-work  cannot  be  done,  make  label- 
sticks,  and  have  them  in  readiness  when  wanted,  to  mark  the  va- 
rious kinds,  and  varieties,  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
&c.  which  you  intend  to  plant  or  propagate  in  spring  ;  the  largest 
to  mark  rows  of  fruit  trees,  &c.  should  be  about  the  size  of  a  coach- 
wheel  spoke,  and  for  sake  of  durability,  made  of  white  oak,  or  some 
other  good  durable  wood,  with  the  numbers  marked,  or  painted 
thereon  ;  such  will  last  you  for  several  years  :  small  kinds,  for  la- 
f  beling  flowers,  or  the  various  sorts  of  small  seeds,  which'  you  in*^ 
tend  to  sow,  may  be  made  of  old  or  new  shingles^  or  pieces  of  good 
pine,  cut  and  split  to  such  lengths  as  you  desire ;  form  these  neatly, 
and  when  you  are  going  to  use  them,  nib  one  side  of  the  upper  end, 
for  about  two  inches  with  white  oil-colour  paint ;  on  which,  while  yet 
wetj  write  your  number,  or  the  name  of  the  plant  at  full  length, 
with  a  black-lead  pencil ;  this  will  endure  any  kind  of  weather,  for 
one  year  at  least ;  and  be  legible  for  several  years,  when  placed  in 
pots,  with  Greeh-Hovse^  or  Hot-Uouse  plants. 
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Care  qf  tender  and  young  eeedUng  Tree%, 

Take  great  care  now  of  all  the  tender  kinds  of  seedling  trees^ 
shrubs,  and  other  young  plants  of  similar  quality,  ^raised  from  seed) 
or  by  other  means,  last  year  or  before  ;  many  kinds  will,  in  hard 
frost,  need  shelter. 

Particularly  the  young  seedling  plants  of  the  cedar  of  Let)anon,&c. 
China  arbor  vitac,  (he  tender  kinds  of  pines  and  firs,  and  the  seed- 
ling plants  of  cypress,  and  such  like  kinds  of  young  seedling  ever- 
greens, which  will  all  need  occasional  protection  in  severe  weather  : 
and  therefore,  at  the  approach  of  the  first  hard  frost,  the  potsr  or 
boxes,  Sec.  containing  them,  should  be  removed  into  a  garden  frame^ 
or  some  other  convenience  of  occasional  shelter,  and  in  the  time  of 
hard  frosts,  the  glasses,  and  other  covering  put  on  ;  but  they 
must  be  kept  constantly  open  in  mild  weather,  when  it  can  be  done 
with  safety  to  the  plants. 

The  tender  seedling  plants  which  are  growing  in  beds,  and  re- 
quire shelter  in  time  of  frost,  should  be  covered  at  such  time  with 
mats  :  first  erecting  some  hoops  across  the  bed,  and  the  mats  to  be 
drawn  over  them  occa»onally  for  defence  of  the  plants. 

Likewise  some  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  young  plants  may  be 
sheltered  in  bad  weather,  by  laying  some  straw,  fern,  or  long  dry 
litter  lightly  over  them  ;  this  will  protect  the  tender  tops  and  roots 
from  the  frost. 

But  this  covering  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  longer  than  ne- 
cessary to  defend  the  plants. 

Likewise  any  curious  or  tender  young  ever-greens,  &c.  that  are 
planted  in  pots,  should  be  placed  under  shelter  in  severe  frost ; 
such  as  arbutus  or  strawberry-tree,  magnolia  grandiflora,  cistuses, 
China  arbor  vitx,  English  and  Portugal  Laurels,  &c.  placing  them 
in  a  frame,  or  where  they  may  be  defended  either  with  glasaesi 
mats,  or  other  covering,  in  rigorous  weather. 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

Dig  the  g^und,  if  open  weather,  between  the  continuing  rows 
of  young  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

But  previous  to  performing  this  work,  g^ve  any  necessary  prun- 
ing to  the  shrubs  and  trees,  especially,  the  deciduous  kinds  ;  then 
let  the  ground  be  digged  one  spade  deep ;  as  you  go  on,  trim  off 
any  straggling  roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  in  digging,  give 
every  spit  a  mir  turn  off  the  spade,  that  the  weeds  on  the  sur&ce 
may  be  buried  properly. 

Transplanting  of  young  forest  and  ornamental  trees  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  where  required,  may  be  performed  any  time  this  month  if 
the  weather  is  open,  and  the  ground  not  too  wet. 

Particularly  deciduous  forest-trees,  &c.  of  the  haixly  kinds,  may 
be  removed  any  time  this  month,  if  mild  weather ;  but  this  should 
not  be  generally  practised  to  ever-greens,  at  this  season,  especially 
where  smart  frosts,  may  be  expected  to  follow. 
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Pnine  honey-suckles  and  rosea,  and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  de- 
ciduous flowering  shrubs  that  want  it,  training  each  with  a  single 
stemt  and  trimming  their  heads  as  you  shall  see  occasion ;  that  is, 
dther  to  cut  out  or  shorten  all  straggling  shoots,  in  such  manner 
as  you  shall  see  necessary,  to  keep  their  heads  somewhat  to  a  regu- 
lar form. 

In  open  and  settled  weather  you  may  now  transplant,  where  ne- 
cesary,  most  sorts  of  hardy  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  both  in  the 
nursery  order,  and  for  shrubbery  plantations,  &c.  in  a  dry  soil ;  but 
where  the  soil  is  apt  to  lodge  wet,  there  should  not  be  any  planted 
therein  before  February. 

Plantations  of  fruit-tree  stocks,  for  grafting  and  budding  upon, 
may  be  made  at  any  time  of  tliis  month,  if  mild  open  weaker. 
Many  of  those  raised  from  seed.  Sec.  last  spring,  or  the  year  before, 
will  be  fit  for  this,  digging  them  up  out  of  the  seed-bed,  &c.  with 
their  full  roots,  and  let  them  be  planted  in  nursery-rows,  three  or 
four  feet  asunder,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each 
other  in  the  rows  ;  and  when  they  have  attained  one,  or  two,  year's 

growth,  in  these  rows,  will  be  proper  for  budding  and  grafting 

See  the  Mirteryj  in  October j  for  the  method  of  planting  ;  that  of 
Marchy  for  grafting,  and  JtUy  and  AuguBt^  for  budding. 

You  may  still  make  layers  in  open  weather  of  many  sorts  of  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs  that  you  desire  to  increase. 

This  work  of  laying  down  the  branches  ^of  shrubs  and  trees,  to 
propagate  them,  is  very  easily  performed ;  and  there  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  increased  by  this  operation, 
in  the  manner  following. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  young  branches 
that  were  produced  last  summer,  are  the  most  proper  parts  to  be 
layed  ;  for  these  will  put  out  roots  more  freely  than  the  branches 
that  are  a  year  or  two  (^der.  Observing  farther,  that  many  of 
the  shrub  kinds  branching  out  near  the  earth,  afford  an  opportunity 
of  laying  them  with  great  facility  ;  but  such  as  run  up  with  tall 
stems,  and  those  of  the  tree  kinds,  require  that  some  strong  young 
plants,  principally  deciduous,  with  stems  one,  two,  or  three  inches 
thick,  be  cut  down  near  the  ground  a  year  or  two  before,  to  form 
stools  to  fiimish  a  supply  of  shoots  near  the  earth,  convenient  for 
laying  therein.  The  ground  must  be  dug  about  the  shrub  or  tree 
that  is  to  be  layed  ;  and  as  you  go  on,  bring  down  the  branches, 
and  &sten  them  in  the  ground  with  hooked  pegs,  observing  to  lay 
down  all  the  young  wood  <hi  each  branch  into  the  earth,  covering 
therewith  the  body  of  each  layer  diree  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
fftstening  each  also  with  a  peg,  if  necessary  ;  and  raise  the  tops  up- 
right out  of  the  earth. 

But  in  laying  some  hard-wooded  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  necessary 
to  slit  the  layer,  by  making  a  gash  with  a  knife  on  the  under-side, 
slitting  it  an  inch  or  more  upward ;  so  laying  that  part  in  the  earth, 
keeping  the  gash  a  little  open,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  rooting, 
by  promoting  the  emission  of  fibres  at  the  cut  part.  And  this  may 
also  be  performed  to  the  same  advantage  in  the  laying  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  general. 
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Or  you  may  give  the  young  shoot  a  twist,  in  that  part,  which 
you  intend  laying  in  the  earth,  by  which  method,  it  will  root  more 
freely,  than  if  laid  down  without  it. 

Those  which  are  layed  in  this  or  next  month,  will  be  tolerably 
>well  rooted  by  next  autumn,  and  may  then  be  separated  from  the 
tree,  and  planted  in  the  nursery  to  get  strength. 

Cuttings  of  many  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  may  also 
•still  be  planted :  and  there  are  vast  numbers  of  plants  that  may  be 
propagated  by  this  method.  There  is  hardly  any  tree  or  shrub  but 
what  may  be  increased  either  by  this  method,  or  by  layers,  or 
suckers  from  the  root. 

But  the  manner  of  prop»agating  trees  or  shrubs  by  cuttings,  is 
Hus :  The  cuttings  must  be  young  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth^ 
"which  must  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the  tree  or  shrub  you 
desire  to  propagate ;  they  must  be  from  about  six  or  eight,  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  long,  according  to  their  strength  and  manner  of 
growth ;  let  them  be  planted  in  rows  eighteen  inches  asunder, 
and  from  five  to  eight  inches  distance  in  the  row  ;  and  every  cut- 
ting inserted  two  thirds  of  its  length  into  the  ground. 

Propagate  gooseberries  and  currants  by  cuttingsy  as  directed  in 
October  ;  and  prune  such  of  the  old  plants  as  require  it,  agreeably 
to  the  directions  given  in  this,  and  tliat'month. 

la  open  weather,  you  should,  as  much  as  possible,  forward  the 
dig^ngand  trenching  vacant  compartments  of  ground,  where  young 
trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  planted  in  this  and  next  month. 

.  Now  prepare  some  ground,  where  it  is  not  wet,  for  the  reception 
of  stones  and  kernels  of  hardy  fruits,  to  raise  a  supply  of  stocks, 
for  the  purpose  of  budding  and  grafting  upon. 

These,  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month,  observing  to  sow  them 
in  beds  four  feet  wide  ;  cover  the  stones  an  inch  and  a  half  deep 
with  earth,  and  tlie  kernels,  half  an  inch :  the  plants  will  appear  in 
March,  April,  and  May ;  when  they  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  moderate  watering  in  dry  weather  will  be  serviceable,  when 
they  are  newly  come  up.  Some  of  them  will  be  fit  for  transplant- 
ing in  nursery  rows  next  November. 

Sow  the  various  kinds  of  haw-thorn,  holly,  red  cedar,  yew,  me- 
zereon,  juniper,  sweet  bay,  English  and  Portugal-laurel  berries  ; 
likewise,  the  seeds  of  hornbeam,  ash,  spindle-tree,  bladder-nut,  and 
all  the  other  kinds  of  tree,  and  shrub-seeds,  which  require  a  years  ' 
preparation  previous  to  sowing,  as  noticed  in  February,  The 
sooner  now,  these  kinds  of  sec^ds  are  sown,  the  better ;  firovided 
the  ground  be  dry^  and  that  it  works  loose  and  Ught. 

For  particular  instructions  respecting  the  towing  of  these  seeds9 
'Ice.  see  February  and  March,  , 
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THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Ornamental  Dengna^  and  Planting. 

THE  district  commonly  called  the  Pleasure,  or  Flower-Garden, 
or  Pleasure-ground,  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  ornamental 
compartments,  or  divisions  of  ground,  surrounding  the  mansion  ; 
consisting  of  lawns,  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  flower  com- 
partments, walks,  pieces  of  water,  &c.  whether  situated  wholly 
within  the  space  generally  considered  as  the  Pleaaure^Gardefty  or 
extended  to  the  adjacent  fields,  parks,  or  other  out-grounds. 

In  designs  for  a  Pleasure-ground,  according  to  modern  garden- 
ing ;  consulting  rural  disposition,  in  imitation  of  nature ;  all  too 
formal  works  being  almost  abolished,  such  as  long  straight  walks, 
regular  intersections,  square  grass-plats,  corresponding  parterres^ 
qiuidrangular  and  angular  spaces,  and  other  uniformities,  as  in  an- 
cient designs  ;  instead  of  which,  are  now  adopted,  rural  open  spa- 
ces of  grass-ground,  of  varied  forms  and  dimensions,  and  winding 
walks,  all  bounded  with  plantations  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in 
varioas  clumps  ;  other  compartments  are  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
imitative  rural  forms ;  such  as  curves,  projections,  openings,  and  clos- 
ings, in  imitation  of  a  natural  assemblage  ;  having  all  the  various 
plantations  and  borders,  open  to  the  walks  said  lawns. 

For  instance,  a  grand  and  spacious  open  lawn,  of  grass-ground, 
is  generally  first  presented  immediately  to  the  front  of  the 
manaioa,  or  main  habitation  ;  sometimes  widely  extended  on  both 
sides,  to  admit  of  a  greater  prospect,  &c.  and  sometimes  more  con- 
tracted towards  the  habitation ;  widening  gradually  outwards,  and 
having  each  side  embellished  with  plantations  of  shrubbery,  clumps, 
thickets,  8cc.  in  sweeps,  curves,  and  projections,  towards  the  lawn  ; 
with  breaks  or  opens  of  grass-spaces  at  intervals,  between  the  dif- 
ferent plantations  ;  together  with  serpentine  gravel  walks,  winding 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  :  extended  plantations  ought  also  to  be 
carried  round  next  the  outer  boundary  of  the  pleasure-ground, 
^en  extensive  ;  in  various  openings  and  closings,  having  gravel 
walks  winding  through  them,  for  shady  and  private  vralking ;  and 
in  the  interior  divisions  of  the  ground,  serpentine  winding  walks, 
and  elegant  grass  openings,  ranged  various  ways,  all  bordered  with, 
shrubberies,  and  other  tree  and  shrub  plantations,  flower  compart- 
ments, &c.  disposed  in  a  variety  of  different  rural  forms,  in  easy 
bending^,  concaves,  and  straight  ranges,  occasionally  ;  with  inter- 
vening breaks  or  opens  of  grass-ground  ;  both  to  promote  rural  di- 
versity, and  for  communication  and  prospect  to  tfie  different  divi- 
sions ;  all  the  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  being  so  arranged,  as 
gradually  to  discover  new  scenes,  each  furnishing  fresh  variety, 
both  in  the  form  of  the  design  in  different  parts,  as  well  as  in  the 
disposition  of  the  various  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  other  or- 
naments and  diversities. 
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In  designs  for  a  Pleasure-ground,  according  to  modem  taste,  a 
tract  of  ground  of  any  considerable  extent,  may  have  the  prospect 
varied  and  diversified  exceedingly,  in  a  beautiful  representation  of 
art  and  nature,  as  that  in  passing  from  one  compartment  to  ano-. 
ther,  still  new  varieties  present  themselves,  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  ;  and  even  if  the  figure  of  the  ground  is  irregular,  and  the 
surface  has  many  inequalities,  the  whole  may  be  improved  without 
any  great  trouble  of  squaring  or  levelling ;  for  by  humouring  the 
natural  form,  you  may  cause  even  the  very  irregularities  and  natu- 
ral deformities,  to  carry  along  with  them  an  air  of  diversity  and 
novelty,  which  &il  not  to  please  and  entertun  most  observers. 

In  these  rural  works,  however,  we  should  not  abolish  entirely,  the 
appearance  of  art  and  uniformity  ;  for  these  when  properly  applied, 
give  an  additional  beauty  and  peculiar  grace,  to  all  our  natural  pro* 
ductions,  and  sets  nature  in  the  &irest  and  most  beautiful  point  of 
view. 

But  some  modem  Pleasure-grounds,  in  which  rural  design  is  co- 
pied to  an  extreme,  are  often  very  barren  of  variety  and  entertain- 
ment, as  they  frequently  consist  only  of  a  grass-lawn,  like  a  great 
field ;  having  a  running  plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs  all  round  it,  just 
bi*oad  enough,  to  admit  a  gravel-walk  winding  through  it,  in  the  ser- 
pentine way,  in  many  short  twists  and  turns,  and  bordering  at  every 
turn  alternately,  upon  the  outward  fence  and  the  lawn ;  which  are 
continually  obtraded  upon  the  sight,  exhibiting  the  same  prospect 
over  and  over,  without  the  least  variation  ;  so  as  that  after  having 
traversed  the  walks  all  round  this  sort  of  piea&ure-ground,  we  find 
no  more  variety  or  entertainment  than  at  our  first  entrance,  the 
whole  having  presented  itself  at  the  first  view. 

Therefore,  in  laying  out  pleasure-ground,  the  designer  ought  to 
take  particular  care,  that  the  whole  extent  be  not  taken  in  at  one 
view  ;  only  exhibiting  at  first  a  large  open  lawn,  or  other' spacious 
open  compartment,  or  grand  walk,  &c.  terminated  on  each  side 
with  plantations  of  curious  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  exhibiting  only 
some  opens  at  intervals  ;  and  behind  these  have  compartments  of 
the  like  plantations,  with  grass  openings,  gi*avel  walks,  water,  and  other 
ornaments  ;  so  that  a  spectator  will  be  ag^eably  surprised  to  find, 
that  what  terminated  his  prospect,  only  served  as  an  introduction 
new  beauties  and  varieties. 

It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  any  regular  direction  for  planning  an 
extensive  pleasure-ground,  as  the  different  figures,  and  situations, 
fcc.  of  the  ground,  may  require  different  designs,  therefore  general 
hints  only,  can  be  given. 

Sketch  of  the  Design. 

The  following  general  sketch  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  ground,  and  may  be  useful  to  persons 
who  are  unexperienced  in  designs  of  the  kind. 

With  respect  to  situation,  this  must  be  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  mansion-house,  whether  high  or  low  situated ;  remarking, 
however,  that  a  somewhat  elevated  situation,  or  the  side  or  sum- 
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mit  of  some  moderate  Hsing  ground,  is  always  the  most  eligible  on 
which  to  erect  the  chief  habitation,  arranging  the  pleasure-ground 
accordingly  ;  such  an  exposure  being  the  most  desirable,  both  for 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  heal&fubiess  of  the  air ;  there  are 
however  some  level  situations,  forming  plains  or  flats,  that  possess 
great  advantages,  both  of  soil  and  prospect,  and  also  the  beauties 
of  water,  without  too  copious  damps  or  moisture ;  there  are  also  some 
large  tracts  of  ground,  consisting  both  of  low  and  high  situations, 
as  level  plains,  hollows,  eminences,  declivities,  and  other  inequali-. 
ties,  which  may  be  so  improved  as  to  make  a  most  desirable  plea- 
sure-garden, as  the  scene  may  be  varied  in  the  most  beautiful  man- 
ner. 

The  extent  of  pleasure-ground  may  be  varied  according  to  that 
of  Che  estate  or  premises,  and  the  fortune  of  the  owner  ;  so  may 
be  from  even  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre,  to  thirty,  forty  or  more. 

The  ground  should  be  previously  fenced,  which  may  be  occa^on-* 
ally  a  hedge,  paling  or  wall,  &c.  as  most  convenient. 

With  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  several  divisions,  the 
following  general  sketches  are  on  a  supposition  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  ground ;  and  if  the  piece  of  ground  is  small,  grater  sim- 
plicity of  design  must  be  observed  in  proportion. 

First  an  open  lawn  of  grass-ground  is  extended  on  one  of  the 
principal  fronts  of  the  mansion  or  main  house,  widening  g^dually 
from  the  house  outward,  having  each  side  bounded  by  various 
plantations  of  trees,-  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  clumps,  thickets,  £cc. 
exlubited  in  a  variety  of  rural  forms,  in  moderate  concave  and 
convex  curves,  and  projections,  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  a 
stiff  uniformity ;  introducing  between  the  plantations  at  inter- 
vals, breaks  or  opens  of  grass-ground,  communicatin'g  with  the 
lawn  and  internal  dirisions,  in  some  places  widely  spread,  in  others 
more  contracted ;  leaving  also  tracts  for  serpentine  gravel-walks, 
some  winding  under  the  shade  of  the  plantations,  so  conducted  as 
to  command  views  of  the  lawn  and  interior  dirisions  occasionally, 
and  at  intervals,  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

This  groimd  must  be  more  contracted  as  it  approaches,  near  th9 
mansion,  that  company  may  the  sooner  arrive  in  the  walks  of  the 
shrubbery,  wilderness,^,  under  the  shade  and  shelter  of  trees; 
but  the  outward  extension  on  each  boundary,  should  widen  gra- 
dually towards  the  extreme  termination,  to  give  an  air  of  grandeur, 
and  aidmit  of  a  full  prospect  from  and  to  the  mansion. 

Each  boundaiy  must  be  planted  with  a  choice  variety  of  orna* 
mental  trees  and  shrubs,  deciduous,  and  ever-greens,  arranged  prin- 
cipally in  several  clumps ;  some  consisting  of  lofty  trees,  others  be* 
mg  entirely  of  the  shrub  Idnds,  and  some  consbting  of  trees^ 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  together  :  in  all  of  which,  arrange 
the  taller  growing  kinds  backward,  and  the  lower  forward,  accord- 
ing to  their  gradation  of  height ;  embellishing  the  front  with  the 
more  curious  low  flowering  ^nibs,  and  ever-greens,  interspersed 
with  various  herbaceous  flowering  perennials,  all  open  to  the  lawn 
sod  walks. 
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In  the  geneml  arrangement,  the  great  art  is  to  vary  the  prospect  of 
the  different  divisions,  so  as  they  may  variously  present  an  air  of 
novelty,  and  source  of  convenience  and  entertainment. 

Around  towards  the  outwara  boundary  fence,  is  generally  arrang- 
ed a  plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  varied  easy  svreeps,  and 
bix)ad  enough  to  admit  of  a  serpentine  walk,  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent, under  cover  of  these  trees  and  shrubs,  for  private  and  shady  walk- 
ing ;  with  breal^s  and  openings  here,  and  there,  to  admit  of  pros- 
pects, botli  to  the  lawn  and  surrounding  country. 
.  In  various  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground,  leave  recesses  and  other 
places  surrounded  with  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  garden  edifices,  such  as  temples,  grottos,  rural  seats,  sta- 
tues. Sec.  and  if  water  from  some  upper  spring  or  head,  can  be  led 
in  a  winding  course,  through  the  lower  parts  in  gentle  meanders,  it 
will  have  a  charming  effect. 

Other  internal  divisions  appear  with  an  ur  gf  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, when  exhibiting  a  spaciqus  opening  of  grass-ground, 
bounded  by  the  noblest  trees  and  shrubs,  in  various  elegant  clumps, 
groves,  groups,  and  straight  ranges ;  and  the  opening  terminated 
by  some  fine  open  prospect,  grand  piece  of  water>  or  ornamental 
building. 

Another  part  shall  appear  more  gay  and  sprightly,  displaying  an 
elegant  flower-ground,  or  flower-garden,  designed  somewhat  in  the 
parterre  way,  in  various  beds,  borders,  and  other  divisions,  furnished 
with  the  most  curious  flowers  ;  and  the  boundary  decorated  with 
an  arrangement  of  various  clumps,  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  and  lively  ever-greens,  each  clump  also  borde^ped  with  a  va- 
riety of  the  herbaceous  flowery  tribe. 

Another  division  sometimes  to  diversify  the  scenery,  presents  a 
Wilderness^  in  irregular  partititions  of  plantations,  having  interven* 
ing  spaces  of  grass-ground,  and  gravel-walks,  extending  in  various 
directions ;  some  by  winding  mazes  or  labyrinths,  into  openings 
formed  in  different  parts  ;  the  boundary  plantation  of  this  divisiooy 
being  generally  planted  in  close  assemblage,  with  serpentine  walks 
between  ;  some  leading  in  private  meanders  towards  the  interior 
parts,  or  breaking  out  sometimes  into  other  walks  that  are  open 
and  spacious,  both  qf  grass,  and  gravel  occasionaally  ;  conducted  in. 
serpentine  turns,  to  cause  the  greater  variety  ;  some  places  being 
closely  bordered  with  tall  trees,  to  effect  a  gloominess,  and  perfect 
shade  :  the  different  walks  leading  now  and  then  into  circular  open- 
ings, each  being,  surrounded  with  plantations  as  aforesaid  ;  making 
the  principal  walks  terminate  in  a  grand  opening  in  the  centre  of 
the  wilderness,  in  which  may  be  some  ornamental  edifice,  or  fine 
piece  of  water,  &c. 

Straight  ranges  of  the  most  stately  trees,  are  sometimes  arrang- 
ed on  grass-ground  in  different  parts,  in  contrast  with  irregular 
plantations ;  and  produce  a  most  agreeable  effect,  which  though 
prohibited  in  many  modem  designs,  always  exhibit  an  air  of  gran- 
deur ;  being  arranged  sometimes  in  single  rows,  othei*s  double,  or 
two  ranges  at  certain  distance^  forming  a  grand  walk  ;  in  other 
parts,  several  regular  ranges  of  ti^ees  together  in  the  manner  oi 
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^roTcs  ;  iht  whole  combined^  forming  a  diyersity,  pleasing  to  the 
aensesi  and  condusive  to  heaith,  by  exciting  to  the  salutary  exercise 
of  walking. 

In  other  parts  are  sometimes  discovered  eminences,  or  rising 
grounds,  as  a  high  terrace,  mount,  steep  declivity,  or  other  emi- 
nence, ornamented  with  curious  trees  and  shrabs,  with  walks  lead- 
ing under  the  shade  of  trees,  by  easy  ascents  to  the  summit,  where 
is  presented  to  the  view,  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields, 
buildings,  hamlets,  and  country  aroimd,  and  likewise  affording  a 
fresh  vad  cooling  air  in  summer. 

Regular  compartments  and  figures,  in  various  forms,  are  also 
sometimes  introduced  in  some  extensive  grounds,  for  variety  ;  in 
contrast  with  the  irregular  works,  and  still  to  preserve  some  ap- 
pearance of  the  remains  of  ancient  gardening  ;  such  as  straight 
walks,  verged  with  borders  of  flowers,  &c.  regular  parterres,  in 
flower  borders  ;  square  spaces,  circles,  and  octagons,  Skc.  inclosed 
with  low  clipped  hedges ;  hedge-work,  formed  into  various  devices ; 
detached  ever-greens,  formed  into  pyramids  and  other  regular 
figures  ;  regular  grass-slopes,  formed  on  the  side  of  some  declivi- 
ty or  rising  ground  ;  elevated  terrace's,  clumps  of  trees,  sur- 
rounded with  low  evergreen  hedges  ;  straight  avenues  of  trees, 
in  ranges,  &c.  a  little  of  each  being  judiciously  disposed  in  different 
stnations,  may  prove  an  agreeable  variety,  by  diversifying  the 
scene,  in  ccmtrast  with  the  rui*al  works  before  mentioned. 

ScKnetimes  a  biake  declivity,  rocky  ground,  or  rough  vale,  is 
made  to  exhibit  a  wild  and  uncultivated  scene,  and  tends  to  set  off 
the  improved,  parts,  to  great  advantage. 

Pieces  of' water  are  always,  where  possible,  exhibited,  in  the  most 
conspicuc^^A  points,  contiguous  to  the  termination  of  the  main  lawn, 
or  other  spacious  openings ;  representing  sometimes  a  lake,  bason, 
tec.  and  sometimes  a  natui*al  river,  winding  its  course  through  dif- 
ferent divisions,  and  its  termination  concealed  by  a  curious  turn, 
making  it  appear  to  loose  itself  in  the  adjacent  plantations. 

With  respect  to  the  walks,  some  ought  to  be  made  of  gravel,  and 
some  of  g^rass ;  the  former  for  common  walking,  and  the  latter  for 
occasional  walking  in  the  heat  of  summer;  which,  in  dry  hot 
weather,  oaaybejnore  agreeable  than  the  g^vel-walks;  therefore 
some  of  each  sort  is  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  variety. 

Gravel-walks,  however,  should  lead  all  round  the  pleasure-groimd, 
and  into  rthe  principal  internal  divisions,  so  as  to  have  dry  uid  firm 
walking,  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  for  frequently,  but  particularly  in 
winter,  and  in  wet  weather,  grass-walks  are  very  uncomfortable  and 
even  unhealthy  to  walk  on.  These  walks  should  be  of  proportional 
width,  in  different  parts,  and  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  ground. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  gravel-walka....fir8t  a  magnificent  one, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide,  should  range  immediately 
dose  and  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  be  conducted  di- 
rectly across  the  lawn  into  the  nearest  side  shrubberies ;  from  this 
main  walk,  other  smaller  ones,  Irom  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  should  branch  off  at  proper 
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intervals,  directed  in  the  serpentine  wa7....some  leading  through 
the  outer  boundary  plantations,  as  already  hinted....other8  into  the 
internal  divisions,  and  others  carried  along  the  boundary  plantation 
of  the  main  lawn ;  all  of  which  walks  being  conducted  through  the 
different  parts,  in  order  to  a£ford  the  convenience  of  shade  and  re- 
tirement occasionally,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  variety  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  variously  presenting  themselves  at  different 
turnings :  for  the  walks  having  various  sweeps  and  windings,  dis* 
covering  only  a  moderate  length  at  once,  every  turning  produces 
new  varieties,  and  should  likewise  be  so  contrived  as  at  proper  in- 
tervals, to  discover  openings  for  prospects  into  <hf!erent  principal 
divisions  of  the  ground  ;  having  in  some  places  the  plantation  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  bordering  close  upon  the  walks ;  in  other 
parts,  have  on  one  side  of  the  walks  considerable  grass-spaces,  run- 
ning into  the  plantation,  in  one  or  more  concave  curves,  to  form  the 
greater  diversity. 

In  some  places  the  windings  of  walks  should  be  gradual  and  mo- 
derate; in  others,  exhilMt  sudden  turns  and  sweeps.... some  display- 
ing magnificent  projections  in  the  plantation others,  spacious 

c^nings,  bordered  with  curious  plants....in  other  parts  a  close  thick- 
et, which  sometimes  may  seem  to  terminate  the  walk,  when  by  a  sud- 
den turn,  it  breaks  out  all  at  once,  into  some  grand  open  division,  spa- 
cious open  walk,  an  avenue,  or  elegant  piece  of  water,  open  grove,  Sec. 
And  in  other  parts  a  walk  suddenly  divides  into  two  or  Uiree  divi- 
sions, leading  different  ways  in  gradual  sweeps,  each  separation  be- 
ing formed  by  a  projecting  clump  of  shrubbery  work,  or  group  of 
trees,  Sec.  and  each  division  of  the  walk  is  conducted  by  such  varied 
serpentine  turns,  as  soon  to  be  concealed  from  the  other^  by  the  in- 
tervening compartments. 

Sometimes,  similar  to  the  ancient  designs,  a  spacious  gravel  walk 
is  extended  in  a  perpendicular  line  immediately  from  the  front  of 
the  house,  dividing  the  lawn,  or  extended  on  both  boundaries  and 
in  other  directions,  with  a  wide  border  on  each  side,  either  straight 
or  sometimes  a  little  serpentined,  and  planted  with  the  most  curious 
low  flowering  shrubs,  ever-greena,  and  herbaceous  flowering  plants. 

All  these  gravel-walks  should  be  laid  with  the  best  gravel,  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  at  least ;  but  if  more  the  better. 

All  the  'Open  gi*ass-8paces  may  be  considered  as  grass-walks, 
whether  formed  in  the  manner  of  walks,  or  as  breaks  or  divisions 
between  the  various  plantations,  all  of  which  serving  both  for 
communication  to  different  parts,  and  to  render  the  ground  more 
rurally  ornamental,  and  for  occasional  walking  in  dry  weather  in 
summer  ;  but  some  tracts  of  considerable  width  and  length,  formed 
into  grass-walks,  leading  to  difierent  divbions,  having  each  side 
bounded  with  clumps  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  gives  an  air 
of  grandeur  to  the  place ;  allotting  smaller  breaks,  or  opens  of 
grass,  branching  off  between  the  plantation  compartments,  as  for- 
merly mentioned. 

The  grass  grotfnd  may  be  formed,  either  by  sowing  grass  seed, 
or  by  laying  it  with  turf,  cut  from  some  common  ;  but  in  extensive 
works  turfing  the  whole  would  be  an  endless  expense ;  therefore 
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seed  is  the  most  eligible  for  the  prindpal  spaces  in  veiy  large 


Water  being  so  ornamental  in  all  garden  designs,  no  pains 
ahould  be  spared  to  introduce  it  where  possible ;  but  where  it  ad- 
fluts  of  a  constant  runiung  stream,  from  some  adjacent  upper 
^ring,  its  beauties  may  be  rendered  admirably  fine,  as  it  may  be 
oooducted  in  meanders  through  the  plantation,  so  as  to  effect  a  beau- 
tiful assemblage  of  verdure  uid  water  together ;  and  if  it  should  be 
contiaued  to  any  considerable  length,  one  or  more  omamental 
Chinfsct  bridges,  may  be  carried  over  it  at  convenient  places,  which 
will  have  a  beautiful  efiect,  and  serve  for  communication  with  the 
opposite  divisions,  on  each  side  of  the  rivulet. 

Cascades,  and  other  water-&iis,  have  also  a  fine  effect,  where 
there  is  a  constant  plentiful  stream,  and  the  situation  proper  to 
give  the  water  a  due  £dl,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  part,  upon  a 
parcel  of  rugged  stones,  .to  increase  the  noise,  and  break  and  dis- 
perse the  water. 

In  some  grounds,  by  their  natural  situations,  water  may  be  ob- 
luned  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  as  sometimes  a  contiguous  vale,  or 
BMBdow,  bounded  by  rising  ground,  and  with  a  brook  or  rivulet 
constantly  running  through  it,  may  be  easily  thrown  into  the  most 
agreeble  form ;  and  sometimes  large  springs  issuing  from  an  upper 
ground,  and  running  down  a  moderate  descent  between  two  rising 
grounds,  to  some  vale  below,  may  either  form  one  entire  lake, 
kc.  or  be  contrived,  by  making  proper  heads  at  distances,  to  form 
several  lakes  strung  together,  as  it  were,  one  above  another,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  spring ;  each  head  may  form  a  beautiful  water- 
iyi,  or  cascade ;  having  the  rising  grounds  on  each  side  embellished 
with  plantation  clumps. 

Liikes  and  artificial  rivers  may  also  be  contrived  in  a  flat  or  level 
ground,  where  there  are  any  contiguous  -brooks  that  can  be  con- 
ducted to  supply  them  with  water. 

All  pieces  of  water  should  generally  be  contrived  in  a  natural 
imitation,  as  much  as  the  situation  will  admit ;  and  its  boundary  on 
all  aides  should  be  grass  ground  to  some  codsiderable  width,  sloped 
off  as  easy  as  possible,  corresponding  with  the  other  adjacent  grass 
grotmd,  to  admit  of  a  prospect  of  the  water  at  some  distance. 

On  the  verges  of  large  compartments  of  water,  some  Babylonian 
or  Weeping  Willows,  disposed  in  particular  situations,  singly  at 
distances,  sometimes  in  concave  and  projecting  parts,  terminationsi 
^.  will  have  a  very  agreeable  effect  in  their  long,  bending,  arched 
branches,  and  numerous  pendulous  shoots,  suspended  over  the 
water,  in  a  loose  waving  manner,  sometimes  sweeping  the  surface 
thereof;  and  when  arrived  to  some  considerable  growth  in  their 
numerous  low  pendent  branches,  suspended  all  around,  display  an 
air  of  peculiar  solemn  grandeur. 

The  various  compartments  of  ground  intended  for  the  different 
plantations,  should  be  digged  or  trenched  for  the  reception  of  the 
plams ;  particularly  for  all  plantations  of  shi*ubbery,  and  wilderness 
quarters,  flower  compartments,  &c.  and  the  ground  for  clumps 
•hottld  if  not  thought  too  expensive,  be  nused  above  the  common 
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level)  in  a  gentle  swell ;  especially  all  detached  compartments,  such  as 
fthnibery  clumps,  and  flower  partitions ;  and  most  other  detached  com* 
partments  of  ground,  for  any  kind  of  ornamental  planting  in  gardens. 
These  should  generally  be  nused  in  a  moderate  rounding  swell,  gra* 
dually  from  each  side  to  the  middle ;  or  lor  any  continued  side  plan* 
tation,  it  may  be  raised  in  a  gentle  slope ;  for  the  swelling  and  sloping 
figure  always  strikes  the  eye  the  most  agreeably,  as  well  as  showa 
the  plants  to  the  best  advantage. 

But  where  intended  to  have  groves  of  stately  trees,  or  any  straight 
ranges  of  trees,  either  single,  or  double  lines,  forming  a  walk  or 
avenue,  it  is  most  in  character  to  dispose  them  all  on  grass  ground  ; 
in  which  they  will  appear  most  rural  and  beautiful. 

Likewise  elegant  ornamental  trees,  both  as  single  standards,  and 
in  detached  groups,  or  clumps,  appear  the  most  beautiful,  when  dis- 
posed on  spacious  openings  of  grass  ground. 

All  the  plantation  compartments  of  shrubbery,  wilderness,  kc. 
should  be  planted  with  some  considerable  variety  of  different  aortt 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  artfully  disposed  in  varied  arrange- 
ments ;  the  tallest  behind,  the  lowest  forwanl,  and  the  different  sorts 
so  intermixed,  as  to  display  a  beautiful  diversity  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  disposing  the  more  curious  kinds  contiguous  to  the  princi- 
pal walks  and  lawns. 

For  a  list  of  the  different  sorts  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  proper  for 
embellishing  the  several  divisions,  see  the  catalogues  of  deciduoi^s 
TREE!S(,  and  EvER-GREKNS,  annexed  to  this  work. 

Observing,  that  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  of  two  different 
tribes,  deciduous,  and  ever-green  kinds,  those  of  each  tribe  should 
be  mostly  planted  in  separate  clumps,  in  which,  they  will  effect 
the  most  agreeable  variety ;  and  in  some  places  may  exhibit  clumps 
composed  of  both  soils,  to  cause  the  greater  diversity ;  and  many 
of  the  most  conspicuous  deciduous  compartments  maybe  embellished 
towards  the  fronts,  with  some  showy  ever-greens,  thinly  dispersed  ; 
which  will  appear  ornamental  and  lively  in  winter,  when  the  deci- 
duous plants  are  destitute  of  leaves. 

In  luting  the  several  shrubbery  clumps,  &c.  some  may  be 
entirely  of  trees  ;  but  the  greater  part  an  assemblage  of  trees  and 
shrubs  together  ;  some  entirely  of  the  low  shrub  kind,  in  different 
situations,  between,  and  in  front  of  the  larger  growths ;  likewise 
should  intersperse  most  of  the  shrubbery  and  wilderness  compart- 
ments, with  a  variety  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowery  plants  of  differ- 
ent growths,  having  also  here  and  there  clumps  entirely  of  herbaceous 
perennials:  the  distribution  or  arrangement  of  the  clumps,  and 
other  divisions  of  the  different  kinds,  both  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
should  be  so  diversified,  as  to  exhibit  a  proper  contrast,  and  a  cu- 
rious variation  of  the  general  scene. 

And  in  the  disposing  the  various  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants. 
in  their  respecti>e  compartments,  observe  for  the  most  part,  to 
place  the  tallest  towards  the  middle  or  back  part,  and  the  lower, 
forward  towards  the  front,  according  to  their  natural  stature  of 
growth;  observing  also  to  intermix  the  different  sorts  in  each 
clump,  &c.  in  such  order,  as  to  display  a  (tiversity  of  different 
foliage  and  flowers,  as  aforesaid,  as  well  as  exhibit  a  conspicuous 
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ymsnctf.  Likewise  placing  the  various  sorts  at  such  proportionable 
distances  and  dispositions,  according  to  their  various  growths,  as 
each  may  have  full  scope  to  spread  its  head ;  and  so  as  the  pros- 
pect of  one,  may  be  no  interruption  or  impediment  to  the  growth 
and  appearance  of  another,  but  all  so  judiciously  arranged  as  to  set 
off  each  other,  and  appear  distinct,  and  to  proper  advantage  from 
the  contiguous  lawns,  walks,  and  other  divisions. 

In  planting  any  continued  or  running  plantation,  where  9hadif 
walk*  are  designed,  particular  care  is  requisite  in  arranging  a  due 
share  of  the  taller  trees  and  shrubs  nearer  the  walks  and  in  such 
order  as  to  produce,  the  desired  effect ;  particularly  in  the  continued 
plantation  of  shi-ubbery  work  around  the  outward  boundary,  and 
other  running  plantations. 

These  plantations  for  shady  walks,  are  highly  necessary  to  retire 
to  occasionally,  for  shelter  from  the  various  changes  and  injuries 
9i  the  weather ;  they  afford  shade  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
suiiuner's  sun,  shelter  from  tempestuous  winds  and  cold  blasts, 
and  opportunity  for  private  and  contemplative  walking,  almost  af 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

But  where  very  close  and  gloomy  shade  is  required  in  any  par- 
ticular parts  for  diversity,  some  trees  and  tall  shrubs,  should  be 
arranged  nearer  to  the  verge  of  the  walks,  backed  and  fronted 
with  a  variety  of  hardy  shrubs,  in  such  order  as  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

The  planting  in  groves  and  avenues  should  consist  principally 
of  the  tree  kind,  and  such  as  are  of  straight  and  handsome  growth, 
with  the  most  branchy,  full,  reg^ular  heads,  and  may  be  both  of  the 
deciduous  and  ever-green  tribes ;  but  generally  arranged  separately : 
groves  and  avenues,  should  always  be  in  some  spacious  open  spaoe, 
formed  into  grass-ground,  either  before  or  after  planting  the  trees ; 
and  in  planting  the  groves,  it  is  most  eligible  to  arrange  the  trees  in 
lines,  in  some  places  straight  rows,  odiera  in  gentle  bendings,  or 
easy  sweeps,  having  the  rows  at  some  considerable  distance,  that 
the  trees  may  have  full  scope  to  display  their  branchy  heads  regu- 
larly around ;  and  in  some  places  may  have  close  gloves  to  form 
a  perfect  shade. 

As  to  avenues  and  walks  of  trees,  they  may  be  formed  either 
entirely  of  deciduous  trees,  or  of  ever-greens ;  but  the  deciduous 
kinds  are  in  most  estimation  for  this  purpose :  however,  avenues 
and  grass  walks,  planted  with  fine  ever-green  trees,  make  a  beau- 
tiful appearance,  and  wiU  always  command  admiration.  In  both 
sorts,  the  trees  are  most  commonly  disposed  in  rows,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  avenue,  though  sometimes  grand  walks  of  trees,  may 
be  both  in  single  straight  lines,  and  in  double  rows,  to  exhibit 
the  greater  variety  ^  planting  the  trees  generally,  both  in  avenues 
and  walks,  at  proper  distances,  to  have  full  scope  to  branch  out 
regularly  around  and  display  their  beautiful  heads  and  foliage. 

Thickets  may  be  composed  of  all  sorts  of  hardy  deciduous  trees 
planted  close  and  promiscuously,  and  with  various  common  shrubs 
interspersed  between  them,  as  underwood,  to  make  them  more 
or  less  close  in  different  parts,  as  the  designer  may  think  proper. 
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They  may  also  be  of  ever-green  trees,  particularly  of  the  pine  and 
fir  kinds,  interspersed  with  vanous  low-growing  ever-green  shrubs^ 

In  some  open  spaces  of  grass-ground,  such  as  spacious  open 
lawns,  or  other  considerable  open  fields,  &c.  you  should  dispose 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  and  elegant  slirubs  detached,  both 
seperately  as  standards  or  single  objects ;  and  in  groups  or  assem- 
blages, from  two  or  three,  to  five,  ten,  or  more  in  different  groups 
or  clump^;  some  irregularly,  others  in  curves,  straight  lines,  Bcc. 
for  variety;  arranging  both  single  standards,  and  g^ups,  a  considera- 
ble distance  asunder,  not  to  obstruct  the  prospect,  and  at  such 
varied  distances  as  if  they  had  grown  there  by  chance. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  that  on  the  spot  or  tract,  which  is 
designed  for  a  pleasure-ground,  are  found  large  stately  trees  of 
considerable  standing,  properly  situated  to  be  introduced  into  the 
design  ;  and  sometimes  numbers  in  suitable  assemblages,  for  con- 
stituting groves,  or  thickets,  and  some  for  single  standing  groups  or 
clumps,  &c.  which  will  prove  of  considerable  advantage ;  these 
should  be  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  as  it  would  require  many 
years  to  form  tlie  like  with  young  plantations ;  and  although  the 
trees  should  stand  ever  so  close,  irregular,  or  straggling,  with  proper 
addi*ess  in  thinning  and  regulating  them  where  necessary,  they 
may  be  made  to  become  beautifully  ornamental  to  the  place)  and 
to  prevent  a  considerable  expense. 

In  some  spacious  pleasure-grounds  various  light  ornamental 
buildings  and  erections  are  introduced,  as  ornaments  to  particular 
departments ;  such  as  temples,  bowers,  banquetting  houses,  alcoves, 
grottos,  rural  seats,  cottages,  fountains,  obelisks,  statues,  and  other 
edifices-;  these  and  the  like  are  usually  erect^  in  the  different 
parts,  in  openings  between  the  divisions  of  the  ground,  and  contigu- 
ous to  the  terminations  of  grand  walks,  &o. 

Some  of  these  lunds  of  ornaments,  however,  being  very  expen- 
sive, are  rather  sparingly  introduced ;  sometimes  a  temple  is  pre- 
sented at  the  teimination  of  a  grand  walk  or  opening,  or  sometimes 
a  temple,  banqueting-house,  or  bower  is  erected  in  the  centre  of 
some  spacious  opening  or  grass-ground  in  the  internal  divisions } 
other  parts  present  alcoves,  bowers,  grottos,  ruitd-seats,  See.  at  the 
termination  of  difierent  walks  ;  and  rural  seats  are  placed  in  diffe- 
rent parts,  by  the  sides  of  long  walks,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  &c« 
for  pilaces  of  rest. 

Fountains  and  statues,  are  generally  introduced  in  the  middle  of 
spacious  opens ;  statues  are  also  often  placed  at  the  terminations 
of  particular  walks,  sometimes  m  woods,  thickets,  and  recesses,  up* 
on  mounts,  terraces,  and  other  stations,  according  to  what  they  arc 
intended  ro  represent. 

Sometimes,  also,  there  are  exhibited  root-houses,  rock  and  shell" 
worky  ruins,  and  other  i*ustic  devices,  representing  hermitages^ 
caves,  and  the  like ;  such  being  generally  stationed  in  some  retired 
or  private  situation ;  thes6  kinds  of  buildings  being  commonly  arch" 
ed  or  vaulted,  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  coat  of  earth 
and  turfed  with  grass,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  sort  of  mount  or  hil- 
lock, and  planted  with  some  little  clumps  of  shrubs,  &c.  having  pri* 
vate  walks  leading  to  the  entrance. 
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Likewise  io  some  parts  are  exhibited  artificial  rock-work,  conti- 
guous to  some  grotto,  fountain,  rural  piece  of  water,  Sec.  and  plant- 
ed with  a  variety  of  saxatile  plantSy  or  such  as  grow  naturally  on 
rocks  and  mountains. 

Ornamental  bridges  over  artificial  rivers,  or  any  rural  piece  of 
water  in  some  magnificent  opening,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  prospect 
thereof,  at  some  distance  from  the  habitation,  have  charming  effects. 

Let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  that,  although  water  when  exhi- 
bited with  due  taste  and  handsome  design,  adds  considerably  to  the 
beauty  of  pleasure-grounds ;  yet,  in  districts  subject  to  fluxes,  inter- 
mittent fevers,  or  other  diseases,  occasioned  by  the  effluvia  arising 
from  marshes  and  stagnant  water,  it  ought  to  be  cautiously  intro- 
duced ;  a  due  regard  to  health  will  of  course  prevent  its  introduc- 
tion, especiaUy  in  large  sheets,  where  likely  to  become  stagnant. 
In  &ct,  when  such  are  admitted,  they  should  always  be  situated  in  a 
cky  or  gravelly  soil,  and  possess  a  sufikient  head  or  stream,  to  ren- 
der the  change  of  their  contents  frequent. 

A  Foss  or  ha-ha,  is  often  formed  at  the  termination  of  a  spacious 
kwn,  grand  walk,  avenue,  or  other  principal  part  or  parts  of  the 
pleasure  ground,  both  to  extend  the  prospect  into  the  adjacent 
fields  and  country,  and  give  these  particular  parts  of  the  ground  an 
ur  of  larger  extent  than  they  really  have  ;  as  at  a  distance  nothing  of 
this  kind  of  fence  is  seen,  so  that  the  adjacent  fields,  plantations, 
&c.  appear  to  be  connected  with,  or  but  a  continuation  of  the  plea- 
sure ground. 

A  Foss  or  lia-ha,  is  a  sunk  fence,  ditch-like,  five  or  six  feet  deepi 
and  ten,  twenty,  or  more  wide ;  and  is  made  in  different  ways  ac- 
cor^ng  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  One  sort  is  formed  with  a 
nearly  upright  side  next  the  pleasure  ground,  five,  six,  or  seven  feet 
deep,  laced  with  a  wall  of  brick,  or  stone,  or  strong  post  and  plank- 
ing, &c the  other  side  is  made  sloping  outward  gradually  from  the 

bottom  of  said  wall,  till  it  terminates  as  near  a  level  as  possible. 

Another  kind  of  foss  is  formed  with  both  sides  sloping,  and  in  per- 
pendicular depth  from  four  to  five  or  six  feet,  having  a  fence  near 
that  height  arranged  along  the  bottom,  formed  of  strong  paKne,  or 
any  kind  of  palisado-work ;  the  sides  may  be  sloped  gradually  from 
the  bottom  to  ten  or  twenty  feet  width,  or  more  at  top,  but  sloped  ^ 
more  to  the  field  side  than  to  the  other. 

It  being  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  whole  of  the  pleasure 
ground  surrounded  with  a  good  fence  of  some  kind,  as  a  defence 
against  cattle,  &c.  a  foss  being  a  kind  of  concealed  fence,  will  an- 
swer that  purpose  where  it  can  conveniently  be  made,  without  in- 
terrupting the  view  of  such  neighbouring  parts  as  are  beautified  by 
art  or  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  affect  an  appearance  that  these 
are  only  a  continuation  of  the  pleasure-ground.  Over  the  foss'  in 
various  parts  may  be  made  Chinese  and  other  curious  and  fanciful 
bridges,  which  will  have  a  romantic  and  pleasing  effect. 

Of  Aticicnt  DesigTu, 

Designs,  in  ancient  gardening,  for  a  Pleasure-ground,  consulted 
uniformity  in  every  part,  exact  levels,   straight  lines,  parallels, 
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sqaareSf  angles,  circles,  and  other  geometrical  figures,  &c.  all 
corresponding  in  the  greatest  regularity,  to  e£fect  an  exact  symme- 
try  and  proportion. 

Straight  walks  were  every  where  observed,  and  all  arranged  pa- 
rallel, ajnd  crossing  one  another  in  regular  intersections ;  generally 
a  grand  one  of  gravel  was  extended  In  a  straight  line  immediately 
from  the  front  of  the  main  house,  having  each  side  verged  either 
with  a  regular  straight  boixier  of  earth,  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
flowers,  Scc.  and  sometimes  having  a  verge  of  grass  three  or  four 
'  feet  wide,  then  a  border  embellished  as  above  with  various  plants ; 
this  main  walk  being  often  intersected  by  others  at  i*egular  distances, 
so  as  sometimes  to  divide  the  space  immediately  in  the  front  of  the 
■house,  into  four,  six,  or  more  equal  squares,  some  of  which  were 
sometimes  formed  into  parterres,  sometimes  only  naked  grass- 
plats,  or  other  uniform  divisions ;  and  often  the  whole  garden  was 
thus  divided  by  straight,  parallel,  and  intersecting  walks,  into  many 
regular  squares  and  angles,  without  any  variation. 

Grand  parterres  were  very  commonly  presented  immediately  on 
the  front  of  the  main  house,  having  a  grand  walk  of  grass  or  gravel 
directly  from  the  house  through  the  middle,  or  dividing  the  parterre 
ground  into  two  divisions. 

A  parterre,  is  a  spacious  level  plot  of  ground,  divided  into  many 
partitions,  of  different  figures  and  dimensions ;  by  means  of  edgings 
or  lines  of  dwarf«box,  &c.  or  by  verges  of  gras8*turf,  and  tracks  of 
sand,  fine  gravel,  shell,  and  scroll-work,  &c. 

These  works  were  in  great  estimation  in  ancient  gardeniag,  and 
were  commonly  situated,  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  generally  the 
whole  ^dth  of  the  front,  or  sometimes  more. 

The  general  figure  of  a  parterre,  is  an  oblong  or  long  square  ; 
because  by  the  rules  of  Persfiectivej  or  the  natural  declension  of  the 
visual  rays  in  ofiticksy  a  long  square  sinks  almost  to  a  square,  and 
an  exact  square  appears  much  less  so  than  it  really  is,  when 
.viewed  at  a  distance;  therefore  parterres  were  generally  made 
twice  as  long  as  broad. 

These  were  bounded  by  a  long  bed,  or  border  of  earth,  and  the 
internal  space  within,  divided  into  various  little  pca*titions,  or  inclo- 
ftures,  artfully  disposed  into  different  figures,  corresponding  with 
one  another,  such  as  long  squai*es,  triangles,  circles,  various  scroll- 
works, flourishes  of  embroidery,  and  many  other  fanciful  devices ; 
all  of  which  figures,  were  edged  with  dwaif-box,  &c.  with  interven- 
ing alleys  of  turf,  fine  sand,  shells,  &c. 

The  partitions  or  beds  were  planted  with  the  choicest  kinds  of 
flowers ;  but  no  large  plants,  to  hide  the  different  figures,  for  such, 
were  intended  as  a  decoration  for  the  whole  place,  long  after  the 
season  of  tlie  flowers  was  past. 

Though  parteiTes  ia  general  are  now  become  rather  unfiuihion- 
able,  d  littleof  that  kind  of  work,  might  still  be  permitted  for  variety 
aake,  though  not  immediately  in  front  of  the  house  as  heretofore. 
A  spacious  lawn,  bounded  with  rural  shrubberies,  is  the  most 
eligible  situation  for  such ;  but  a  plain  pai'terre  of  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, either  formed  with  lines  of  box,  or  with  tuif,  might  be  intro* 
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duced  in  some  of  the  more  internal  parts,  and  distributed  either 
into  plain  or  complex  departments,  or  beds  of  earth  for  flowers,  so 
as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  flower-garden,  for  the  most  curious 
sorts;  it  will  have  an  agreeable  effect  in  forming  a  contrast  with 
the  more  rural  scenes. 

In  the  more  interior  parts,  large  tracts  of  ground  were  frequent- 
ly divided  by  straight  grass-walks,  into  many  square  and  angular 
divisions  of  wilderness,  each  division  surrounded  by  regular  hedges 
of  various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  kept  in  uniform  ord^r  by 
annual  clippings ;  having  the  interior  part  of  each  quarter  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  in  a  manner  concealed  by  the 
hedges  from  persons  in  the  adjacent  walks,  so  that  hardly  any  thing 
but  close  hedges,  the  same  thing  over  again,  appeared  to  view,  on 
each  side  of  the  walks;  and  all  the  walks  generally  led  into  uniform 
openings  of  grass,  particularly  to  a  grand  circle  or  octagon,  forming 
tome  central  part. 

Frequently  there  were  partitions  of  regular  hedge-work,  particu- 
larly of  ever-greens,  surrounding  large  squares  of  g^rass-ground, 
deagned  as  pieces  of  garden  ornaments,  the  hedge-work  being 
nften  formed  into  various  uniform  devices;  such  as  pilasters,  ar- 
cades or  arches,  porticoes,  galleries,  amphitheatres,  pavilions,  cabi- 
nets, bowers,  pediments,  niches,  and  cornices ;  likewise  regular  ar- 
bors, having  the  sides  formed  into  arcades,  and  sometimes  the  tc^ 
vaulted ;  and  with  various  other  formal  imitations,  all  performed  in 
hedge-work,  which  were  often  so  arranged  and  trained,  as  to  effect  an 
«ir  of  grandeur  and  art.  High  hedges  were  also  in  great  repute,  as 
boundaries  to  grand  walks  and  avenues,  sometimes  carried  up  fix>m 
fifteen  or  twenty,  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  ;  sometimes  trained 
perfecdy  close  from  the  very  bottom  to  top,  others  open  below  a 
considerable  way,  and  formed  into  regular  arches,  &c.  all  of  which 
Bomedmes  appeared  magnificent  and  ornamental,  but  were  trouble^ 
some  and  expensive  to  keep  in  order,  on  account  of  their  great 
height :  however,  all  sorts  of  hedge-work  was  generally  esteemed 
BO  ornamental  in  ancient  gardening,  that  almost  every  division  was 
surrounded  with  regular  hedges  of  one  sort  or  other,  presenting 
themselves  to  view  in  every  pan,  shutting  out  all  other  objects  from 
sight ;  but  in  modem  designs,  such  hedges  are  rarely  admitted  j 
every  compartment  of  the  plantation  being  kft  open  to  view,  from 
the  walks  and  lawns,  in  older  to  afford  a  full  prospect  of  the  various 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  which  consequently  are  more  beautiful 
than  continued  ranges  of  close  hedges ;  but  for  the  sake  of  variety^ 
a  litde  ornamental  hedg^-work  might  sdll  be  introduced  in  some 
particular  parts  of  the  ground. 

Labyrinths  or  mazes  of  hedge-work,  in  the  manner  of  a  wilder- 
ness, also  prevailed  in  many  large  gardens. 

A  Labyrinth^  is  a  maze  or  sort  of  intricate  wildenie8s»>planta- 
tion,  abounding  with  hedges  and  walks,  formed  into  many  windings 
and  turnings,  leading  to  one  common  centre,  extremely  difflcult  to 
find  out ;  designed  in  large  pleasure-grounds  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment. 
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It  is  generally  formed  with  hedges,  commonly  in  double  rowsf 
leading  in  various  intricate  turnings,  backward  and  forward,  with  in- 
tervening plantations,  and  gravel-walks  alternately  between  hedge 
and  hedge  ;  the  great  aim  is  to  have  the  walk  contrived  in  so  many 
mazy,  intricate  windings,  to  and  fro,  that  a  person  may  have  much 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  centre,  by  meeting  with  as  many  stops 
and  disappointments  as  possible ;  for  he  must  not  cross,  or  break 
through  the  hedges  ;  so  that  in  a  well  contrived  labyrinth,  a  strang- 
er will  often  entirely  loose,  himself,  so  as  not  to  find  his  way  to  the 
centre,  nor  out  again. 

As  to  plans  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  such,  hj 
words,  any  further  than  the  above  hints,  and  their  contrivance  must 
principally  depend,  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer.  ' 

But  as  to  the  hedges,  walks,  and  trees  ;  the  hedges  are  usually 
made  of  hornbeam,  beech,  elm,  or  any  other  kind  that  can  be  kept 
neat  by  clipping.  The  walks  should  be  five  feet  wide  at  least,  laid 
with  gravel,  neatly  rolled,  and  kept  clean ;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
to  form  a  thicket  of  wood  between  the  hedges,  may  be  of  any  hardj 
kinds  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  interspersed  with  some  ever-greens ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  labyrinth  should  be  a  spacious  open,  orna- 
mented with  some  rural  seats  and  shady  bowery,  &c. 

Sometimes  small  labyrinths  are  formed  with  box-edgings,  and 
borders  for  plants,  with  handsome  narrow  walks  between,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  larger  ones ;  which  have  a  very  pleasing  and  amusing 
effect  in  small  gardens. 

Detached  trained  figures  of  ever-greens,  as  yew,  cypress,  juniper) 
holly,  box,  and  various  other  close-growing  ever-green  plants,  were 
also  very  predominant  in  ancient  designs,  and  genarally  dispoaisd 
in  regular  ranges  along  the  borders  and  other  verges  of  grand 
walks ;  being  trained  by  clipping  into  various  formal  shapes,  as 
pyramids,  obelisks,  columns,  &c.  in  a  variety  of  forms,  with  other 
formal  figures,  all  placed  in  the  most  exact  arrangement.  Some 
also  were  often  placed  singly  in  the  midst  of  some  circle,  octagon, 
or  other  open  space,  and  were  all  kept  in  order  by  clipping;  once  or 
twice  every  summer,  and  were  considered  as  great  ornaments. 

Straight  rows  of  the  most  beautiful  trees,  forming  long  avenues 
and  grand  walks,  were  in  great  estimation,  considered  as  great  or* 
naments,  and  no  considerable  estate  and  eminent  pleasure-ground 
were  wiUiout  several  of  them. 

Regular  grass  slopes,  also,  greatly  prevailed  in  most  old  gardens, 
as  ornaments  to  particular  divisions ;  sometimes  such  were  formed 
at  the  beginning  of  some  rising  grsund,  and  sometimes  at  the  ter- 
mination or  lower  part ;  frequently  canals,  and  other  pieces  of  wa- 
ter, were  bounded  by  a  range  of  them,  and  likewise,  the  sides  of 
terraces  and  other  elevated  places.  Moderate  grass-slopes,  also, 
often  formed  a  boundary  to  some  open  spaces,  such  as  bowling- 
greens,  flower-garden,  &c.  forming  a  sort  of  ten^ace  all  around, 
and  frequently  having  a  gravel-walk  at  *top ;  these  slopes  were 
always  formed  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  exactness,  which  in 
jsome  situations  were  very  ornamental, 
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Regular  terraces  either  on  natural  eminences  or  forced  ground 
were  often  introduced  by  way  of  ornament,  for  the  sake  of  pros- 
pect, and  of  enjoying  the  fi*esh  air  in  summer ;  they  were  of  various 
dimensions  with  respect  to  height,  from  two,  to  ten,  or  twenty  feet, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  purpose  they  were  design- 
ed for  ;  some  being  ranged  singly,  others  double,  treble,  or  sereral, 
one  above  another,  on  the  side  of  some  considerable  rising  ground 
in  theatrical  arrangement. 

The  perpetual  show  of  stiff  formality,  displayed  by  this  kind  of 
fancy,  has  induced  many  to  discontinue  it ;  but  some  of  these  run 
into  the  contrary  extreme,  by  excluding  all  formal  regularity  and 
uniform  appearances ;  and  substituting  various  dissimilar  arrange- 
ments, in  the  formation  of  the  different  compartments,  in  fancied 
imitation  of  natural  rurality  as  much  as  possible. 

However,  for  sake  of  diversity,  some  of  the  more  elegant  regular 
woriis,  ought  still  to  be  admitted,  which  would  form  a  beautiful  con- 
trast with  the  general  rural  improvements,  and  diversify  the  whole 
icene,  so  as  to  have  a  most  enchanting  effect. 

General  Care  and  Culturt, 

With  respect  to  the  general  culture  of  the  ground,  neatness  must 
ever  be  observed  in  every  part;  the  walks,  lawns,  shrubbery, 
dumps,  &c.  and  the  several  compartments  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  kept  duly  furnished  with  a  proper  stock  of  the  various 
plants. 

Jn  the  provision  of  plants,  both  of  tlie  tree  and  shrub  kinds,  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  when  such  are  taken  out  of  the  woods  or 
swamps,  and  planted  in  open  exposures,  they  seldom  succeed ; 
therefore,  the  better  way  will  be,  to  propoxate  them  in  your  nurse- 
ry, either  by  cuttings,  (of  such  as  grow  that  way)  or  by  seed;  and 
when  arrived  there  at  a  proper  size,  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
the  pleasure-ground  or  elsewhere  with  success. 

The  gravel-walks  must  always  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  all 
sorts  of  litter,  and  should  be  rolled  at  least  once  every  week  or  ten 
days,  in  summer,  particularly  the  principal  walks ;  previously  trim- 
ming the  edges,  especially  if  verged  with  grass-ground,  and  sweep- 
ing off  all  loose  litter. 

The  rolling  in  summer  should  be  occasionally  performed  imme- 
diately after  showers  of  rain,  particularly  the  lirst  after  any  continu- 
ance of  very  dry  weather,  to  settle  all  the  loose  parts  compact  and 
smooth ;  in  winter,  the  rolling  should  also  be  occasionally  perform** 
ed ;  observing,  that  it  is  improper  to  break  up  the  walks  at  that 
season  in  rough  ridges,  as  often  practised,  to  remain  in  that  unsight- 
ly manner  till  spring;  whereby  they  are  rendered  useless  at  a 
time  when  there  is  hardly  any  dry,  or  safe  walking  upon  grass,  or 
other  parts ;  besides,  they  have  a  disagreeable  and  slovenly  appear- 
ance. 

I  would  therefore  advise,  to  let  the  walks  remain  undisturbed,  at 
least  until  spring,  when,  if  the  surface  be  foul  or  mossy,  they  may 
be  broken  up,  the  top  turned  to  the  bottom,  and  immediately  raked 
and  rolled,  and  rendered  in  a  fit  condition  for  walking  on. 
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All  the  principal  grass-walks,  and  lawns,  within  the  limits  of 
the  pleasure  grqund,  especially  such  parts  as  are  intended  for 
walking  on,  should  also  be  kept  perfectly  neat  by  frequent  mowing 
in  summer,  to  keep  the  grass  short,  close  and  fine ;  give  also  occa« 
sional  rolling,  both  to  clean  up  the  scattered  worm-casts,  and  to 
render  the  sur&ce  smooth  and  firm.  Always  make  choice  of  a 
dewy  morning,  or  moist  weather,  for  the  work  of  mowing ;  as  the 
short  grass  will  cut  much  better  then,  than  when  dry :  be  carefol 
to  have  each  mowing,  performed  with  an  even  hand,  not  to  score, 
or  leave  the  mark  of  the  sythe  at  each  stroke,  which  has  a  most 
disagreeable  appearance,  and  directly  after,  rake  up  all  the  swarths 
of  grass,  into  heaps  and  carry  them  away. 

Roiling  the  grass,  should  also  be  occasionally  performed,*between 
the  times  of  mowing,  in  order  to  continue  the  surfieice  always, 
firm,  even,  and  of  a  close  smooth  appearance. 

In  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  and  large  extended  lavms,  walks, 
Sec.  the  rolling  is  sometimes  done  by  horses,  having  a  very  large 
roller  furnished  with  horse-shafts ;  and  the  horses'  feet  occasionally 
muffled,  especially  when  the  gpround  is  rather  soft,  to  prevent  their 
cutting  the  surface  of  the  grass  in  ht^es. 

Likewise  keep  all  grass-ground  clear  from  litter,  such  as  fidlen 
leaves  of  trees,  &c.  which  may  be  expeditiously  effected  by  a  light 
broom  or  besom  on  a  long  handle. 

The  edges  of  all  principal  grass-walks,  and  those  of  grass-ground 
next  to  gravel-walks  in  particular,  should  always  be  kept  close  and 
even,  and  dressed  once  or  twice  a  year  at  least,  with  vji  Edging" 
Iron ;  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  kept  very 
sharp :  this  instrument,  is  made  somewhat  in  the  cresent  form, 
and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  pretty  much  Uke  a  saddler^s 
cutting-knife,  rounded  below  at  the  edge  part,  and  with  a  socket 
above,  upright  in  the  middle,  in  which  to  fix  a  straight  handle  of 
vrood,  about  four  feet  long ;  with  this  instrument  a  man  can  dress 
as  much  grass-edging  in  a  day,  as  three  men  with  spades,  do  it 
much  neater,  and  without  wasting  the  edges  of  the  borders. 

The  above  dressings  ought  particularly  to  be  given,  previous  to 
turning  the  gravel-walks,  at  other  times  during  the  summer,  the 
edges  may  be  trimmed  occasionally  as  the  grass  grows  rank,  either 
with  a  pair  of  garden-shears,  or  with  shears  made  for  that  purpose, 
exactly  in  the  form  of  sheep-shears,  but  a  little  hu^r,  and  longer  in 
the  blades,  or  with  the  point  of  a  good  sharp  carving  knife. 

The  shrubbery  plantations,  should  generally  all  be  suffered  to 
take  their  own  natural  growth,  and  branch  out  into  full  heads,  only 
just  giving  a  little  occasional  trimming  to  any  very  irregular 
growths,  such  as  retrenching  or  reducing  any  very  luxuriant  rude 
shoots,  or  considerable  ramblers,  running  wildly  from  all  the  other 
branches.  Cut  out  all  dead  wood  and  keep  all  the  shrubs  from 
entangling  with  one  another,  so  as  the  head  of  each  shrub  may 
appear  distinct,  and  show  itself  to  proper  advantage. 

The  ground  of  the  principal  shrubbery  plantations,  in  which  the 
shrubs  stand  distant,  not  covering  the  surface  should  be  dig^d  eve- 
ry year,  late  in  autumn,  or  in  spring  ;  previously  giving  the  shrubs 
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anj  necessary  pruning  as  aboTc  observed;  this  operation  gives 
health  and  vigour  to  the  pkoits,  kills  weeds,  and  g^ves  the  place  an 
ur  <^  culture,  and  a  lively  neat  appearance. 

After  this  general  digging,  the  ground  must  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  all  summer,  by  occasional  hoeing  in  dry  weather,  which  with 
a  scuffltng-hoe  may  be  expeditiously  performed. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  of  the  flower  borders,  Sec. ;  they 
must  be  neatly  and  carefully  dug  in  autumn,  and  pointed  and  dress- 
ed afresh  in  spring ;  and  according  as  the  various  plants  grow  up, 
let  such  as  need  support  have  sticks  placed  to  preserve  tliem  up- 
right ;  and  as  the  herbaceous  perennials  and  annuals  have  d(Hie 
flowering  and  their  stalks  decay,  cut  them  down  close,  clearing  off 
all  decayed  leaves  and  other  rubbish. 

All  kinds  of  hedge-work  and  detached  trained  figures  of  ever- 
greens should  be  clipped  twice  a  year....that  is  to  say,  in  June  and 
in  September ;  for  without  this,  they  will  not  have  that  neat  hand- 
some a[^»earance,  that  inspires  admiration  and  does  credit  to  the 
person  under  whose  care  they  are. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  work  under  this  head  in  the  dif- 
ferent months* 

Tlie  Flower»Garden* 

A  commodious  piece  of  good  ground,  for  a  flower-garden,  situated 
in  a  convenient  and  well  sheltered  place,  and  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  adr,  ought  to  be  allotted  for  the  culture  of  the  more  curious 
and  valuable  flowers. 

The  form  of  this  ground  may  be  either  square,  oblong,  or  some- 
what circular ;  having  the  boundary  embellished  with  a  collection 
of  the  most  curious  flowering-shrubs;  the  interior  part  should  be 
dirided  into  many  narrow  beds,  either  oblong,  or  in  the  manner  of 
a  pwterre ;  but  plain  four  feet  wide  beds  arranged  parallel,  having 
two  feet  wide  alleys  between  bed  and  bed,  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient, yet  to  some  not  the  most  fanciful. 

In  either  method,  a  walk  should  be  carried  round  the  outward 
boundary,  leaving  a  border  to  surround  the  whole  ground,  and  with- 
in this,  to  have  the  various  divisions  or  beds,  raising  them  generally 
in  a  gently  rounding  manner,  edging  such  as  you  like  with  dwarf- 
box,  some  with  trif^,  pinks,  sisyrinchium,  &c.  by  way  of  variety, 
laying  the  walks  and  alleys  with  the  finest  gravel.  Some  beds  may 
be  neatly  edged  with  boards,  especially  such  as  are  intended  for  the 
finer  sorts  of  bulbs,  &c. 

In  this  division  you  may  plant  the  finest  hyacinths,  tulips,  poly- 
anthus-narcissus,  double  jonquils,  anemones,  ranunculus's,  bul- 
bous-iris's, tuberoses,  scarlet  and  yellow  amaryllis's,  colchicums, 
fritillaries,  crown-imperials,  snowdrops,  crocus's,  lilies  of  various 
sorts,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  bulbous,  and  tuberous-rooted 
flowers,  which  succeed  in  the  open  ground ;  each  sort  principally 
in  separate  beds,  especially  the  more  choice  kinds,  being  necessary 
both  for  distinction  sake  and  for  the  convenience  of  giving,  such  as 
need  it,  protection  from  inclement  weather ;  but  for  particulars  of 
their  culture,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  various  months* 
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Likewise  in  this  division  should  be  planted  a  curious  collection 
of  carnations,  pinks,  polyanthus's,  and  many  other  beautiful  sorts^ 
arranging  some  of  the  most  valuable  in  beds  separately ;  others 
may  be  intermixed  in  different  beds,  forming  an  assemblage  of 
various  sorts. 

In  other  beds,  you  may  exhibit  a  variety  of  all  sorts,  both  bul* 
bous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous  rooted  kinds,  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  bloom  in  the  same  beds  during  the  whole  season. 

Here  I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  many  flower-gardens,  &c. 
are  almost  destitute  of  bloom,  during  a  great  part  of  the  season ; 
which  could  be  easily  avoided,  and  a  blaze  of  flowers  kept  up,  both 
in  this  department,  and  in  the  boix)ei*s  of  the  pleasure-ground, 
from  March  to  November,  by  introducing  from  our  woods  and 
fields,  the  various  beautiful  ornaments  with  which  natura  has  so 
profusely  decorated  them.  Is  it  because  they  are  indigenous,  that 
we  should  reject  them  ?  ought  we  not  rather  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove them  ?  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  our  Lobelias,  Orchis', 
Asclepias'  and  Asters ;  Dracocephalums,  Gerardias,  Monardas  and 
Ipomceas ;  Liliums,  Podaly rias,  Rhexias,  Solidagos  and  Hibiscus' ; 
Phlox's,  Gentianas,  Spigelias,  Chironlas  and  Sisyrinchiums,  Cassias, 
Ophrys',  Coreopsis'  and  Cypripediums ;  Fumarias,  Violas,  Rudbec- 
kias  and  Liatris';  with  our  charming  Limadorum,  fragrant  Arethusa 
and  a  thousand  other  lovely  plants,  which  if  introduced,  would 
grace  our  plantations,  and  delight  our  senses  I 

In  Europe  plants  are  not  rejected  because  they  are  indigenous, 
on  the  contrary  they  are  cultivated  with  due  care ;  and  yet  herci 
we  cultivate  many  foreign  trifles,  and  neglect  the  provision  of 
beauties  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

fVork  to  be  done  t/ds  Mtfnth. 

Prune  such  of  your  ornamental  shrubs,  &c.  as  need  it,  particu« 
larly  the  hardy  deciduous  kinds;  all  decayed,  ill-placed  and  strag- 
gling branches  ought  to  be  cut  off,  close  to  where  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  such  others  shortened,  as  are  growing  in  a  disorderly 
way,  always  taking  great  care  to  form  the  heads  in  a  full  and 
handsome  manner,  that  they  may  appear  well  furnished,  and  display 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and  bloom  in  due  season. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  at  this  time  of  the  choicest  kinds 

of  flowering  plants  and  other  tender  kinds  in. pots they  should  be 

carefully  protected  from  severe  frosts,  by  giving  each  soit  suitable 
covering. 

Auriculas. 

The  best  auriculas  in  pots  should  be  well  protected  from  exces- 
sive rains,  snow,  or  sharp  frosts ;  which  will  preserve  them  in 
strength  to  flower  in  great  perfection. 

The  choicest  varieties  of  these  plants  should  always  be  removed 
in  their  pots,  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  placed  in  frames> 
or  in  a  bed  arched  over  witli  hoops,  in  a  warm  'diy  situation  in  the 
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full  sun,  where  they  can  be  occasionally  covered  when  the  weather 
is  un&vourable ;  but  let  the  covers  be  kept  constantly  off  in  the  day 
time,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 

Care  of  Camattotu, 

Take  great  care  to  protect  your  fine  carnations  that  are  in  pots, 
from  hard  frost,  excessive  rains,  and  snow ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
plants  being  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  it  is 
advisable  to  defend  the  choicer  sorts  in  bad  weather,  to  preserve 
them  in  good  strength  for  flowering  in  the  the  greatest  perfection. 

These  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  compost,  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  bed  arched  over  low,  with  pliant 
rods  or  hoops,  at  that  time ;  this  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
plants,  if  you  are  careful  to  draw  mats  over  the  arches  when  the 
weather  is  severe. 

But  if  the  pots  were  to  be  placed  in  garden  frames,  it  would  be 
atill  better,  if  you  take  care  to  put  the  glasses  over  them  in  rigorous 
weather  and  at  night ;  but  be  careful  to  give  them  as  much  free  air 
ti  possible  by  day,  when  the  weather  permits:  either  by  taking  the 
glasses  totally  off,  for  a  few  hours,  or  tilting  them  up  behind. 

Care  of  choice  Hyacinth*  and  TkUi/ia, 

In  severe  frosty  weather,  it  would  be  of  beneficial  advantage,  if 
the  beds  wherein  you  have  deposited  the  choicest  kinds  of  hyacinths 
and  tulips,  or  any  other  curious  bulbous  roots,  be  covered  either 
with  an  awmng  of  mats,  or,  in  default  thereof,  with  straw,  fern, 
leaves  of  trees,  or  dry  long  litter;  but  it  must  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  severe  weather  is  over. 

Old  decayed  fine  tan  is  a  good  article  to  cover  hyacinths,  tulips, 
and  other  bulbs  with  ;  it  may  be  laid  on,  one  inch  or  one  inch  and 
half  deep,  immediately  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
severe  winter  frost,  and  need  not  be  removed,  as  it  will  keep 
down  the  weeds  in  spring,  and  protect  the  roots  fkt>m  intense  heat 
and  drought,  during  the  period  of  their  ripening. 

Ranunculus**  and  Anemone*, 

The  beds  or  frames  in  which  are  planted  your  choice  kinds  of 
ranunculus's  and  anemones,  should  be  careftiUy  protected  from 
frost,  by  laying  tan,  earth  or  litter  round  the  outside  of  the  frames, 
and  carefully  covering  them  at  nights  and  in  severe  weather,  with 
glasses,  or  with  boanls  laid  lengthwise  or  across  the  frames,  with 
mats  or  other  covering  on  top,  but  carefully  observing  to  give  them 
plenty  of  air  every  day  that  the  weather  is  tolerable  mild)  for  if  too 
much  confined,  they  will  draw  up  and  be  good  for  nothing. 

Plant  ranunculus's  and  anemones  in  mild»  dry,  open  weather,  if 
you  have  any  now  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  the  frost  will  admit 
of  your  working  it ;  these  now  planted  will  succeed  those  which 
Were  put  into  the  ground  in  October  or  November. 
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For  their  reception,  choose  a  dry  situation,  where  die  ground  ia 
of  a  light,  rich  nature.  Let  it  be  well  digged,  breaking  the  earth 
fine,  and  form  it  into  beds  of  three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet 
wide;  rake  the  sur&ce  smooth,  and  then, plant  the  roots.  These 
roots  after  planting,  should  be  protected  as  above,  from  severe 
frost,  and  too  much  wet :  either  of  which,  would  at  this  season  ma- 
terially injure  them. 

For  the  particular  method  of  preparing  the  beds,  and  planting  the 
roots,  see  the  work  of  October. 

In  warm,  dry  and  well  sheltered  situations,  in  the  middle  states, 
and  generally  in  the  southern  states,  these  beautiful  flowers  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  borders  in  small  patches,  with  other  kinds, 
and  will  there  make  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  You  may  plant 
four  or  five  roots,  in  a  small  circle  of  about  six  inches  diameter,  one 
in  the  middle  and  the  rest  round  the  extreme  part  of  the  circle ;  and 
let  these  patches  or  clumps  be  from  two  or  three  to  five,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  asunder,,  and  the  roots  be  covered  from  one  to  two 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  lightness  of  the  ground. 

The  above  practice,  however,  of  planting  those  roots  in  patches 
about  the  borders,  is  meant  principally  for  the  common  sorts ;  for 
it  IS  necessary  to  plant  the  fine  varieties  together  in  narrow  beds  or 
frames,  as  above,  in  order  both  to  have  the  opportunity  of  protect- 
ing them  occasionally  in  severe  weather,  and  that,  when  in  flower, 
they  may  display  a  spacious  shew  together  in  their  various  colours, 
stripes,  and  tints,  in  the  difierent  varieties ;  and  also  in  the  spring, 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  they  can  be  more  readily  sheltered 
from  great  rains,  or  too  much  sun,  both  of  which  would  hasten  the 
decay  of  the  flowers :  and  as  the  pleasure  of  admiring  the  bloom  is 
the  only  intention  of  cultivating  these  flowers,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  protect  the  more  beautiful  sorts. 

Planting  Tulip: 

Tulips,  if  you  have  any  out  of  the  ground,  should  now  be  planted 
the  first  settled  open  weather,  to  Mow  late,  and  to  succeed  those 
planted  late  in  autumn^ 

Let  this  be  done  iA  soot)  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  for  if  these 
roots  are  kept  much  longer  out  of  the  ground,  they  will  blow  very 
poorly.  If  Uiey  are  to  be  planted  in  beds,  let  them  be  made  three  or 
four  feet  wide,  raised  two  or  three  inches,  somewhat  rounding,  that 
they  may  throw  ofi*  the  redundant  wet  of  heavy  rains,  and  remain 
dry  during  winter. 

If  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  inferior  sorts  in  the  borders,  in  as« 
semblage  with  other  flowers,  they  may  either  be  planted  in  a  single 
row  towards  the  front,  or  some  dotted  singly,  or  by  three  together, 
to  efi*ect  a  greater  variety :  but  these  flowers,  when  planted  in  the 
bordei's,  make  the  best  appearance  in  little  clumps ;  that  is,  in  a  cir- 
cle of  about  six  or  eight  inches,  plant  four  or  five  roots ;  and  about 
from  three  or  four  to  five  or  ten  feet  farther,  plant  another  such 
clump,  and  so  proceed^  in  a  varied  order,  towards  the  front  and 
middlv. 
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Obsenre  that  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other  hardy  bulbs,  which,  to 
do  them  justice,  ought  to  be  planted  in  October,  or  early  in  Novem- 
ber ;  should  have  lighter,  or  more  shallow  covering,  in  proportion 
to  the  leng^th  of  time  the^  are  kept  out  of  ground  after  that  period  ; 
for  instance,  tulips  which  ought  to  get  four  inches  of  light  coveting 
in  October,  will  not  be  able  to  bear  more  than  three  in  December, 
two  and  a  half  in  January,  two  in  February,  and  one  and  a  half  if 
kept  up  till  March ;  for  many  of  the  bulbous  kinds  become  so  ex- 
hausted by  keeping  them  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  that  if  planted 
at  the  usual  depth,  they  have  not  strength  to  bear  up  through  it, 
and  ultimately  perish.  However,  this  partial  remedy  ought  by  no 
means  to  induce  to  the  keeping  of  bulbous  roots  out  of  ground 
after  their  .proper  season ;  but  by  attending  to  it,  roots  may  be  pre** 
served,  that  would  otherwise  perish,  and  which,  by  planting  in  due 
time  the  succeeding  season,  may  produce  tolerable  good  flowers, 
and  an  encrease  of  their  kinds. 

Be  particular,  never  at  any  season,  or  under  any  circumstance, 
to  give  less  covering  to  any  kind  of  a  bulbous  or  tuberous  root,  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  than  one  inch  over  the  crown  or  upper 
port 

Planting  Crocuses  and  Snow-drofis. 

Any  sort  of  crocuses  may  still  be  planted,  if  dry  mild  weather ; 
generally  planting  them  along  the  edges  of  the  flower-borders,  next 
the  walks,  and  in  flower-beds,  &c.  commonly  within  five  or  six 
inches  of  the  edge,  either  in  a  continued  row,  or  dotted  in  little 
patches,  planted  about  one  inch  and  half  deep :  though  those  de- 
signed for  the  borders  appear  to  greater  advantage  when  disposed 
in  small  patches,  than  in  any  other  way.     Draw  a  small  circle 
with  your  finger,  about  four  or  five  inches  diameter ;  in  the  middle 
plant  one  root,  and  plant  three  or  four  round  the  edge  of  the  cir- 
cle :  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  or  three  feet  farther,  make  ano- 
ther circle,  and  plant  the  roots  as  above ;   and  so  proceed  to  the 
end  of  the  border,  &c ;  or  may  vary  the  patches,  in  having  some 
near  the  edge,  and  others  more  towards  the  middle:  observing,  if 
you  have  different  kinds,  to  plant  each  sort  separate ;  and  if  you 
plant  the  first  patch  with  yellow  crocuses,  plant  the  next  with  blue, 
and  so  proceed  with  others  of  different  sorts. 

Snow-drops  may  also  now  be  planted,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
crocuses ;  but  neither  of  them,  when  planted  so  late,  flower  well  the 
spring  following  ....the  former,  in  particular,  will  totally  perish  if  kept 
much  longer  out  of  the  ground.  These  kinds  ought  to  have  been 
planted  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  for  being  flowers  of  early 
bloom  they  do  not  agree  with  being  kept  up  after  their  proper  time 
of  planting. 

When  you  desire  a  considerable  increase  of  crocus's,  or  snow- 
drops, take  up  the  roots  but  once  in  two  years  ;  if  you  let  them  re- 
main longer,  though  the  increase  will  be  numerous,  the  roots  be- 
come very  small  and  produce  but  poor  flowers. 
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Planting  variotu  aorta  of  Btdba, 

Jonquils,  omithogalums,  narcissus's,  hyacinths,  bulbous  iris% 
Persian  iris',  gladiolus's,  fritillaries,  crown  imperials,  or  any  other 
kinds  of  hardy  bulbous  flower-roots,  that  yet  remain  above  ground^ 
should  now  be  planted,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Mild 
dry  weather  ought  to  be  chosen  for  planting  these  and  all  other 
kinds  of  bulbous  roots ;  and  see  that  the  ground  is  not  too  wet. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  common  sorts  of  the 
above,  or  other  kinds  of  bulbous  roots  in  the  borders,  they  may  be 
t>lanted  in  the  ntianner  mentioned  above  for  the  common  tulips,  &c. 
Observing  particularly,  that  the  longer  you  keep  them  out  of  the 
ground  aner  October  or  November,  the  shallower  they  must  be 
planted. 

Fhwera  to  blow  in  the  Houae» 

Several  sorts  of  bulbous  roots  may  be  placed  upon  bulb-glasses  of 
water,  for  blowing  in  the  apartments  of  the  house,  such  as  hyacinths^ 
narcissuses,  jonquils,  early  dwarf  tulips,  bulbous  iris',  &c. ;  the 
glasses  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  had  at  the  seed  and  glass-shops, 
being  made  concave  at  the  mouth,  to  contain  each  one  root,  and  are 
to  be  filled  with  soft  water,  and  one  root  placed  in  each  glass  with  its 
bottom  touching  the  water :  [dacing  the  bottles  upon  a  shelf  or 
chimney-piece  of  some  warm  r«om,  or  in  the  inside  of  a  warm  win- 
dow, and  if  where  the  sun  comes,  it  will  be  an  additional  advantage ; 
but  tn  severe  frost,  remove  them  to  the  interior  part  of  a  room 
where  a  fire  is  kept :  they  will  soon  shoot  their  roots  down  into  the 
water,  which,  when  become  very  foul  or  foetid,  should  be  renewed 
with  fresh  occasionally :  they  will  thus  blow  vei^  agreeably,  early 
in  the  spring ;  and  may  be  greatly  forwarded  if  placed  in  a  hot-bed 
or  hot-house. 

Likewise,  may  plant  various  ^orts  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  flower- 
roots,  in  pots  for  blowing  in  a  house,  such  as  hyacinths,  narcissus's 
of  all  kinds,  early  tulips,  cixkus's,  anemones,  ranunculus's,  or  any 
other  spring  flowering  kind ;  having  small  pots  or  boxes  filled  with 
light  sandy  earth,  plant  the  roots  therein  ^'u^r  orver  their  crowns^  and 
place  the  pots  near  a  window ;  when  the  roots  begin  to  shoot,  give 
occasional  light  waterings,  and  they  will  flower  in  good  perfection  at 
an  early  season. 


Blowing  Jlovf era  early  in  Hot'bcda^  Isfc, 

Many  sorts  of  bulbous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous-rooted  perennial 
flowers,  if  planted  in  pots,  and  now  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  hot-house,  or 
any  forcing  department  at  work,  will  shoot  and  flower  early  without 
much  trouble ;  only  to  give  occasional  watering.  Pots  of  roses, 
dwarf  almonds,  double-blossom  cherry,  peach,  &(c.  may  also  b« 
placed  in  the  forcing-houses,  for  early  bloom. 
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Ckire  of  perennial  JUynma-rooted  PUmtSy  in  Pots, 

Double  wall-flowers,  double  stocks,  double  sweet-williams,  and 
any  other  of  the  choiQer  kiuds  of  pereimial  plants,  in  pots,  should 
be  well  secured  from  severe  frosts.  If  these  plants  in  pots  are 
idaced  in  frames,  let  the  glasses  or  other  coveiing  be  kept  over 
Ihem  at  all  times  when  the  frost  is  keen,  or  occasionally  in  verjr 
wet  weather ;  but  in  mild  dry  weather  the  plants  must  not  be  covered 
in  the  day  time. 

Take  care  now  also,  of  all  other  choicer  kinds  of  fibrous-rooted 
perennial  plants  in  general,  which  are  in  pots,  to  secure  them  from 
frost ;  such  as  the  double  rose  campion,  double  scarlet  lychnis,  dou- 
ble rocket,  and  all  other  Like  kinds. 

Those  plants  which  are  in  pots,  should,  where  there  i%  not  the 
convenience  of  frames,  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  a  dry  and  warm 
border,  and  at  night  and  in  severe  weather  be  covered  with  garden- 
mats,  supported  on  arched  hoops  placed  low  over  such  bed  or 
border. 

Seedling  Ploivera, 

Boxes  or  {K>ts  of  any  tender  or  choice  kinds  of  seedling  flowers 
should  be  covered  in  frosty  weather,  either  with  mats,  long  litter, 
fern,  or  the  like,  which  should  be  laid  a  good  thickness  over 
them',  and  close  round  the  sides  ;  or  remove  them  under  a  garden* 
frame  and  glasses,  8cc.  which  will  be  the  better  way. 

Likewise  beds  of  the  more  tender  and  curious  sorts  of  seedling 
flowers,  in  the  common  ground,  should  also  be  covered  in  hard 
frosts,  with  mats  or  long  dry  litter;  but  remove  the  covering  when 
the  weather  is  mild. 

Protecting  JFlowering' Shrubs,  ^ 

If  you  have  hardy  flowering-shrubs  or  ever-greens  in  pots,  you 
should,  to  protect  their  roots  from  the  frost,  plunge  the  pots  to  their 
rims  in  the  ground,  if  ommitted  doing  in  November  or  December, 
and  cover  the  pots  with  some  tan,  leaves  of  trees,  or  dry  litter ; 
allotting  them  for  this  puipose,  a  dry  warm  situation,  where  water 
is  not  apt  to  stand. 

But  any  tenderer  or  more  curious  young  ever-greens.  Sec.  in  pots, 
should  have  the  protection  of  frames  or  occasional  covering  of 
mats,  he.  in  severe  weather. 

Protect  also,  the  roots  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  new  planted,  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  ever-greens  from  frost.  This  is  done  by  laying  dry 
mulchy  litter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  close  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  of  each,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  or  rather  fartlier. 

Likewise  support  such  new-planted  shrubs,  as  require  it,  with 
stakes,  that  they  may  not  be  displaced  by  the  wind.. 

Grcutf  And  Gravel  walks. 

The  grass  and  gravel  walks,  should  all  be  kept  in  decent  order, 
especially  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  garden  and  pleasure-ground ; 
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suffer  no  leaves  of  trees,  or  other  litter  to  remain  thereon,  for  such 
vould  give  theih  an  unbecoming  appearance. 

SOUTHERN   STATES. 

Where  mild  weather  is  now  prevalent,  and  the  ground  not  bound 
up  by  frost,  you  may  plant  all  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  especially  where 
smart  frosts  are  not  expected  to  follow,  you  may  plant  the  different 
kinds  of  hardy  ever-green  trees  and  shrubs. 

Plant  cuttings  and  make  layers  of  such  kinds  as  you  wish  to 
propogate  by  these  methods :  plant  dwarf-box  for  edgings,  which  is 
superior  to  every  kind  of  plant  for  that  purpose.  Transplant  suck- 
ers from  the  roots  of  roses,  and  such  other  shrubs  as  produce  them, 
and  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Hedges  of  the  various  kinds  of  haw-thorn,  hornbeam  beech,  elm, 
privet,  white  mulberry,  8cc.  may  now  be  planted.  Make  and  repair 
grass  and  gravel  walks ;  keep  such  as  are  made  in  clean  and  neat 
order,  and  give  them  occasional  rollings. 

Sow  hardy  annual  and  perrennial  flower  seeds,  and  do  the  various 
other  works  directed  to  be  done  in  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure-*^ 
ground,  in  March. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


A  Green-house^  is  a  garden-building  fronted  with  glass,  serv* 
ing  as  a  winter  residence,  for  tender  plants  from  the  warmer  part& 
of  the  world,  which  require  no  more  artificial  heat,  than  what  is 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  off  frost,  and  dispel  such  damps  as  may 
arise  in  the  house,  occasioned  by  the  perspiration  of  the  plants 
or  a  long  continuance  of  moist  weather. 

A  very  considerable  share  of  the  vegetable  creation  which  in 
their  respective  native  countries,  grow  naturally  in  open  fields, 
&c.  in  all  seasons ;  require  when  cultivated  in  less  fevourable  climates, 
protection  in  winter  ;  but  observe,  however,  that  those  of  the  Green- 
house department,  being  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world, 
require  protection  from  frost  only,  not  needing  aid  of  artificial  heat 
like  stove  plants,  which  are  generally  natives  of  the  hottest  regions, 
except  in  very  severe  weather ;  but  the  aid  of  a  moderate  fire, 
burned  in  a  furnace  contrived  outside,  either  in  the  end,  or  back 
wall,  communicating  the  hvat  to  the  flues  or  funnels  ranging  along 
the  inside,  will  be  necessary,  not  only  in  severe  frosts,  but 
also  in  moist  foggy  weather ;  a  moderate  fire  now  and  then  wiM 
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dry  up  the  damps,  which  would  otherwise  prove  pernicious  to 
several  of  the  more  tender  kinds,  especially  to  those  of  succulent 
habits. 

A  green-house  should  generally  stand  in  the  pleasure-ground, 
and  if  possible,  upon  a  somewhat  elevated  and  dry  spot  fronting 
the  south,  and  where  the  sun  has  full  access  from  its  rising  to  set- 
ting ;  the  building  ought  to  be  of  brick,  or  stone,  having  the  front 
almost  wholly  of  glass-work,  ranging  lengthwise  east  and  west, 
and  constructed  upon  an  ornamental  plan. 

As  to  its  genend  dimensions,  with  respect  to  length,  width,  and 
height,  it  may  be  from  ten,  to  fifty  feet  or  more  long,  according  to 
the  number  of  plants,  which  yoti  intend  it  should  contain ;  and  its 
width  in  the  clear,  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  though  for  a 
middle  sized  house,  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  is  sufficient ;  its  height 
to  the  top  of  the  upright  front  glasses,  equal  to  its  width ;  as  to  erect- 
ing rooms  over  it,  as  is  commonly  directed,  I  disapprove  of,  such 
being  not  only  an  additional  and  unnecessary  es^pence,  but  they 
give  the  building  a  heavy  appearance;  on  the  contrary,  all 
pieces  of  garden  architecture  ought  to  display  a  light,  gay,  and 
sprightly  taste. 

The  walls  of  the  back  and  ends  should  be  carried  up  three  bricks, 
or  about  two  feet  three  inches  thick,  the  more  effectually  to  keep 
out  frost ;  a  furnace  ought  to  be  erected  outside,  either  in  the  back 
wall,  or  one  of  the  ends  as  before  observed,  communicating  with 
flues  within,  ranging  in  two  or  three  i*etums  along  the  back  wall, 
with  only  a  brick  on  edge,  with  the  plaistering,  between  them  and 
the  inside  ;  also  one  flue  running  along  the  front  and  end  walls, 
raised  wholly  above  the  floor ;  and  as  to  the  front  of  the  building 
it  should  have  as  much  glass  as  possible,  and  a  wide  glass  door, 
should  be  in  the  middle,  both  for  ornament  and  entrance,  and  for 
moving  in  and  out  the  plants ;  a  small  door  at  the  end,  for  entrance 
in  severe  weather,  will  be  found  of  considerable  utility. 

The  width  of  the  windows  for  the  glass  sashes,  may  be  five,  oif 
six  feet,  and  the  piers  between  them,  may  be  either  of  timber,  ux 
eight,  or  ten  inches  wide,  according  to  their  height,  or  if  of  brick, 
or  stone,  they  must  be  about  two  feet  wide,  sloping  both  sides  of 
each  pier  inward,  that  by  taking  off  the  angles,  a  more  free  ad- 
inission  may  be  given  to  the  rays  of  the  sun :  the  bottom  sashes 
must  reach  within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  floor  of  the 
house,  and  their  top  reach-  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  cieling ; 
and  if  brick  or  stone  piers  two  feet  wide,  folding  shuttera  may  be 
hung  inside  to  £el11  back  against  each  pier. 

In  the  modern  construction  of  green-houses,  in  order  to  have  as 
much  glass  as  possible  in  front,  the  piers  betweeni  the  sashes  are 
commonly  made  of  good  timber,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick,  according  to  their  height,  so  as  to  admit  as  gpreat  a  portion 
of  light,  and  heat  of  the  sun,  as  may  be ;  and,  on  the  same  account, 
one  half  or  one  third  of  the  roof,  is  formed  of  glass-work,  made  in  the 
manner  of  hot-bed  lights,  the  remainder  being  either  covered  with 
ilate  or  shingles,  and  tarpolin^s  or  very  strong  canvas  fixed  on  rollers, 
lo  be  let  down  over  the  roof-glasses  in  very  severe  weather ;  you 
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may  also  have  large  canvas  cloaths  upon  rollers  to  let  down  occa- 
sionally before  the  windows^  or  in  de&ult  of  such,  you  may  nail  up* 
garden  mats. 

Let  one  third  of  the  front  side  of  the  roof,  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  be  formed  of  glass-work,  and  the  back  wall  raised,  sa 
as  that  a  horizontal  ceiling  may  be  carried  from  the  upper  part  of 
these  lights  to  it,  which  will  cause  the  back  half  of  the  roof  to  be 
somewhat  more  flat  than  the  front.  Ornamental  wood-work  majr 
be  erected  outside,  along  the  top  of  those  lights,  to  give  a  light  ap-^ 
pearance  to  the  roof.  Or,  if  the  house  be  small,  you  may  carry  the 
entire  roof  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  front  to  the  back  wall, 
which  must  be  made  of  a  proper  height  for  that  purpose ;  one  third 
or  one  half  of  such  roof  may  be  made  of  glass-work  ;  from  the  ter- 
mination-of  which,  carry  the  ceiling  on  a  level  to  the  back  pai*t  of 
the  house. 

The  better  to  confine  the  air  warmed  by  the  sun  in  the  day  time, 
and  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  rushing  in  on  the  approach  of  night, 
when  that  within  be^ns  to  cool  and  consequently  to  contract 
in  bulk ;  I  would  advise  to  have  all  the  panes  in  the  roof-lights  neat- 
ly and  closely  puttied,  where  they  overlap  one  another ;  and  to  have- 
either  one,  two  or  three  of  those  lights,  in  proportion  to  the  lenghth 
of  the  house,  so  constructed,  as  to  slide  down  and  up  a  few  feet,  by 
means  of  pullies ;  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  foul  air  generated  in 
the  house,  which  naturally  ascends  to  the  upper  pait.  The  sized 
glass,  recommended  in  page  3,  for  hot-bed  lights,  is  what  I  would 
particularly  recommend  for  these  roof-lights,  being  not  only  the 
strongest,  but  by  much  the  cheapest. 

The  windows  or  upright  front-lights,  must  be  made  with  large 
panes  of  glass,  Sec.  to  admit  the  more  light,  as  well  as  to  give  a  hand- 
some appearance  to  the  house :  the  upper  half  of  each  window 
must  be  so  contrived,  as  to  slide  down,  and  the  lower  half  up, 
occasionally,  to  admit  air  to  the  plants  when  necessary. 

If  a  spacious  and  ornamental  window  be  placed  in  each  end,  (if 
the  house  be  detached)  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  it  will  be  of  considerable  advantage ;  these  particularly 
should  have  good  close  shutters  either  inside  or  outside,  and  be  kept 
shut  every  night  during  the  winter,  and  also  in  the  day  time  in  very 
severe  weather,  except  while  the  sun  immediately  shines  on  them. 
If  the  front  is  so  contrived,  that  inside  shutters  to  the  windows,  can- 
not be  conveniently  hung,  outside  sliding  shutters  should  be  made,  to 
be  used  only  when  necessity  requires. 

But  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  all  the  lights,  cases,  doors, 
and  wood  work  of  the  house,  be  made  of  good  seasoned  wood,  and 
well  painted,  to  prevent  either  their  swelling  by  wet,  or  shrinking 
by  drought;  that  all  parts  be  well  jointed  and  fitted  together,  so  as 
to  be  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible. 

A  house  constructed  on  this  plan,  will  very  seldom  require  the 
assistance  of  fire-heat,  which  ought  always  to  be  used  with  great 
caution  in  a  Green-house ;  it  will  admit  light,  collect  heat,  and  give 
health,  beauty  and  vigour  to  all  the  plants* 
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Some  green-houses  for  large  collections  of  plants,  have  two  wings 
ai  smaller  dimensions,  added  to  the  main  building,  one  at  each  end, 
in  a  right  line^  separated  sometimes  from  it  by  glass  pai'titions,  and 
sliding  sashes  for  communication}  the  front  almost  wholly  of  glass, 
and  part  glass  roofs,  as  above  observed  ;  thus  by  these  additional 
wings,  the  green-house  will  consist  of  three  divisions,whereby  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  temperatures  of  the  various  plants  can  be  more 
eligibly  suited.  The  middle  or  main  division  may  be  for  all  the 
principal  and  more  hardy,  woody  or  shrubby  kinds,  which  require- 
protection  from  frost  only ;  one  of  the  wings  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  succulent  tribe,  and  the  other  for  the  more  tender  kinds  that 
require  occasional  heat  in  winter,  yet  can  live  without  the  constant 
heat  of  a  stove  or  hot-house. 

Many  green^houses.  as  they  are  commonly  built,  serve  more  for 
ornament  than  use  ;  their  situation  to  receive  the  south  sun  being 
the  only  essential,  that  seems  to  be  regarded,  towards  preserving 
the  health  of  the  plants  which  they  are  intended  to  protect.  It  is 
ran  to  find  one  that  will  keep  plants  in  good  health  during  the  win- 
ter, either  by  reason  of  their  situation  in  moist  places,  their  want  of 
a  sufficiency  of  glasses  to  attract  heat  and  admit  a  due  quantity  of 
light,  or  of  the  glasses  not  being  constructed  so  as  to  slide  up  and 
doMm  occasionally,  as  they  ought....as  well  to  suffer  the  foul  air  to 
be  discluuged  as  to  admit  fresh.  Sometimes  where  a  Green^house 
has  been  well  considered  in  these  points,  all  is  confounded  by  the 
mtroduction  of  a  mettle  stove  and  pipes,  which  never  can  be  man-< 
aged  so  as  to  gpive,  when  necessary^  that  gradual  and  well  regulated 
heat,  which  will  pix>tect  the  plants  without  injuring  them  ;  and,  be- 
sides, both  the  stove  and  pipes  unavoidably  emit  in  the  house  a 
quantity  of  smoak,  which  seldom  fails  to  annoy  the  plants.  It  does 
not  unfrequently  happen,  when  such  a  house  is  entinisted  to  the  care 
of  an  ignorant  or  negligent  person,  that  the  whole  collection  is  d«« 
stroyed  in  one  night,  by  excessive  heat,  or  at  least  rendered  of  very 
little  value ;  this  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

For  the  particular  method  of  erecting  the  furnace  and  flues,  sec 
the  article  Hot-House,  for  this  month ;  with  which  it  agrees  in 
every  respect,  only  that  one  range  round  the  house,  and  two  along 
the  back  wall,  will  be  sufficient ;  and  that  the  flues  may  or  may 
not  be  erected  close  to  the  walls,  at  pleasure. 

On  whatever  plan  the  Green-house  is  constructed,  let  the  whole 
inside,  both  ceiling,  walls  and  flues,  be  neatly  finished  off'with  good 
plaistcr  and  white-wash,  and  ail  the  wood'^work  made  with  themtost 
critical  exactness,  of  good  seasoned  timber,  particularly  the  doors, 
sashes  and  sash-frames....the  whole  to  be  painted  white.. ..and  let  the 
bottom  or  floor  be  paved  with  large  square  paving  tiles,  or  some 
similar  materials. 

The  floor  of  the  Green-house  should  be  raised  at  least  twelve 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  higher  in  proportion  as 
the  situation  is  moist  or  springy.... for  damps  scmietinke's  arise  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  which  proves  very  ^micious  to  plants* 
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In  the  Green-house  should  be  tressels,  which  may  be  moved  in 
and  out)  upon  which  rows  of  planks  should  be  fixed)  so  as  to  place 
the  pots  or  tubs  of  plants  in  regular  rows  one  above  another,  where- 
by the  heads  of  the  plants  may  be  so  situated,  as  not  to  interfere 
with  each  other.  The  lowest  row  of  plants,  or  those  nearest  to  the 
windows,  should  be  placed  about  four  feet  from  them,  that  there  may 
be  a  convenient  breadth  left  next  the  glasses  to  walk  in  front,  and 
the  rows  of  plants  should  rise  gradually  from  the, first,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  heads  of  the  second  row  should  be  entirely  advanc- 
ed above  the  first,  the  stems  only  being  hid,  and  so  on  for  the  whole. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  there  should  be  allowed  a  space  of  at  least 
four  feet  for  the  conveniency  of  watering  the  plants,  and  particular- 
ly to  admit  a  current  of  air  round  them ;  there  may  also  be  narrow 
temporary  open  stairs  of  boards  erected  at  one  end,  leading  to  a 
platform  erected  at  the  back,  on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the 
stage. ...which  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  watering  as  well  as 
for  common  access  to  the  highest  and  most  remote  plants ;  and 
also  to  place  thereon,  near  the  back  wall,  pots  and  tubs  of  deciduous 
plants,  which  would  appear  very  unsightly  in  the  front  of  the  stage ; 
observing,  that  the  boards  of  such  platform  be  laid  one  inch  at  least 
asunder,  for  the  free  admission  of  the  circulating  air. 

If  two  or  three  air-holes  be  made  in  the  back  wall,  a  little  above 
this  platform,  or  even  below  it,  about  six  inches  square  in  the  out- 
side, and  twelve  inside,  with  close  shutting  doors  towards  the  out- 
.side  and  within,  both  opening  inward  ;  they  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful in  mild  weather  for  ventilating  the  house,  and  driving  off  any 
foul  air  fi'om  the  back  parts ;  in  these  holes,  between  both  doors, 
you,  may  stuff  in  any  Idnd  of  wadding,  to  prevent  air  coming  in  that 
way»but  when  wanted. 

Never  croud  the  plants,  for  when  pent  in  too  closely,  a  stag- 
nant rancid  vapour  is  generated  which  often  occasions  a  mouldi- 
ness  upon  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves,  very  destructive  to  the 
plants ;  neither  should  too  great  a  proportion  of  succulent  plants 
ever  be  placed  in  this  department. 

7%e  Conaervatory, 

^  Tlie  Green-house  and  Conservatory  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered as  synonimous ;  their  essential  difference  is  this :  in  the 
Green-house,  the  trees  and  plants  are  either  in  tubs  or  pots,  and 
are  placed  on  stands  or  stages  during  the  winter,  till  they  are 
removed  into  some  suitable  situation  abroad  in  summer.  In  the 
Conservatory,  the  ground  plan  is  laid  out  in  beds  and  borders, 
made  up  of  the  best  compositions  of  soils  that  can  be  procured, 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  In  these  the  trees  or  plants,  taken  out  of 
their  tubs  or  pots,  are  regularly  planted,  in  the  same  manner  as 
hardy  plants  are  in  open  air.  This  house  is  roofed,  as  well  as 
fronted  with  glass-work,  and  instead  of  taking  out  the  plants  in 
summer,  as  in  the  Qreen-house,  the  whole  of  the  glass-roof  is 
taken  ofiT,  and  the  plants  are  thus  exposed  to  the  open  air  ;  and  at 
the  approach  of  autumn  frosts,  the  lights  are  again  put  onj  and 
remain  so  till  the  May  following. 
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This  building  being  furnished  with  flueS)  &c.  may  be  used  as  a 
Green-house  at  discretion,  by  introducing  stages  instead  of  beds, 
and  in  that  case  the  glass-roof  may  be  permanently  fixed. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Green-house, 

In  mild  days,  when  the  weather,  externally,  is  moderate  and  calm, 
let  the  windows  be  opened  a  little  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock ;  and  about  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon 
let  them  be  shut  close  again.  But  the  time  of  opening,  and  the 
time  they,  should  be  kept  so,  must  always  be  determined  by  the 
weather;  for  there  are  many  changes,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  at 
this  season.  The  upper  lights  may  be  let  down  a  few  inches  for 
the  adnussion  of  fresh  air,  as  well  as  to  let  out  the  foul  air  of  the 
house,  even  when  the  under  lights  cannot  be  raised  with  safety. 

In  frosty  weather,  the  windows  must  be  kept  constantly  close  ; 
and,  if  very  severe,  let  the  window  shutters  be  shut  every  night,  and 
even  occasionally  in  the  day  dme,  when  the  frost  is  extremely  rigor- 
ous, and  no  sun ;  or,  in  de&ult  of  shutters,  on  this  occasion,  let  gar- 
den*iiiats  be  nailed  up  against  all  the  windows,  or  strong  canvass 
bung  on  rollers,  be  let  down  before  them,  and  remove  the  small  or 
more  tender  plants  in  front,  as  far  from  danger  as  possible. 

Keep  the  plants  perfectly  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  and  as  clean 
as  possible  from  any  considerable  foulness ;  and  every  part  of  the 
bouse  clean  and  free  from  litter  of  fallen  leaves,  &c. ;  all  which  is 
essential  at  this  time  for  the  prosperity  of  the  plants  in  general. 

When  the  weather  is  foggy,  or  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
the  windows  and  door  close. 

Water  must  be  given  to  such  plants  as  you  see  require  it ;  but  let 
that  be  given  in  very  moderate  quantities,  and  always,  if  possible, 
take  the  opportunity  of  a  mild  day.  and  if  sunny,  the  better:  in  the 
forenoon,  from  eleven  lo  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  is  the  proper  time 
of  the  day  for  watering  at  this  season ;  and  generally  prefer  soft 
-crater  for  this  occasion. 

But  very  little  water  must  be  given  at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
any  of  the  aloes,  sedums,  or  any  other  of  the  succulent  plants. 

Let  it  likewise  be  observed,  that  such  of  the  woody  exotics,  as 
oranges,  myrtles,  geraniums,  &c.  as  you  shall  see  necessary  to  wa- 
ter, should  have  but  a  very  moderate  quantity  given  them  at  any  one 
time. 

In  such  green-houses,  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  flues,  for 
occasional  fire-heat  in  very  rigorous  weather,  you  should,  in  time  of 
continued  severe  frost,  make  moderate  fires  in  an  evening  and 
rooming,  just  sufficient  to  warm  the  inclosed  air  enough  to  resist 
the  fi'ost ;  also  in  very  foggy  or  moist  weather,  may  make  a  very 
moderate  fire  to  expel  the  damp,  which  often  proves  pernicious  to 
some  ef  the  more  delicate  exotics  of  this  department. 
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THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


HOT-HOUSES,  or  STOVES,  are  buildings  erected  for  prc- 
ecrving  such  tender  exotic  plants,  natives  of  the  wanner  and  hot* 
test  regions,  as  will  not  live  in  the  respective  countries  where  they 
are  introduced^  without  artificial  warmth  in  winter. 

Though  there  are  great  varieties  of  these  stoves,  yet  they  are 
reducible  to  two ;  the  dry  stove  and  the  bark  stove.  They  arc 
both,  comparatively,  of  modem  invention ;  the  first,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  not  having  been  in  use  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
one  years,  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Watts,  gardener  at  the  apothe- 
caries garden  at  Chelsea,  near  London,  who>  in  the  year  1684, 
contrived  fiues  under  his  green-house ;  the  latter  being  much 
posterior,  not  having  been  brought  into  repute  till  about  the  year 
1720,  when  Mr,  Le  Cour,  of  Leyden,  in  Holland,  discovered  ita 
utility  for  the  propagation  of  the  pine-apple,  which  had  never  before 
been  brought  to  good  perfection  in  Europe.  Before  the  use  of 
bark -beds  was  introduced,  all  stoves  or  hot-houses  were  worked  by 
fire-heat  only  i  hence  they  obtained  the  name  of  stoves. 

These  stove  departments  are  generally  constructed  in  an  oblong 
manner,  ranging  in  a  straight  line  east  and  west,  with  the  gflass 
front  and  roof  fully  exposed  to  the  south  sun ;  and  in  dimensions  may 
be  from  fifteen  or  twenty,  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  long,  by  twelve 
or  fourteen,  to  sixteen  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  commonly  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet  high  in  the  back  wall,  by  five  or  six  in  front,  in- 
cluding the  wall  and  upright  glasses  together,  and  furnished  with 
fiues  round  the  inside  of  the  front  and  end  walls,  and  in  several  re- 
tiu'ns  in  the  back  wall  for  fires  ;  and  with  the  whole  roof  overhead, 
6lop"^iig  to  the  south)  entirely  of  glass-work,  supported  on  proper 
cross-bf^arers. 

S'-oves  of  much  more  capacious  dimensions,  are  frequently  erect- 
ed bj  persons  of  fortune  and  curiosity,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
tiller-prowT ng  kinds  of  exotics,  which  shall  be  taken  due  notice 
of,  after  the  less  expensive  and  more  generally  used  kinds  are  des^r 
cribcd, 

The  Bark-Stove, 

The  Bark-Stove  is  so  called,  as  being  furnished  with  an  internal 
pit  for  a  bark-bed,  as  well  as  with  fiues  for  fire-heat,  and  is  the 
most  universally  used,  as  being  the  most  eligible  for  the  general 
culture  of  all  kinds  of  the  tenderest  exotics,  as  well  as  for  forcing 
several  sorts  of  haidy  plants,  fiowers  and  fruits  to  early  perfection  t 
the  bark-bed  being  designed  to  effect  a  constant  moderate  moist 
heat  all  tlie  year  round,  and  the  flues  used  occasionally  for  fire-heat 
in  winter,  or  during  cold  weather,  to  produce  such  an  additional 
warmth  in  the  internal  air,  as  may  be  requisite  at  that  season  i  tb^ 
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bark-bed  being  formed,  as  hereafter  directed,  is  productive  of  an 
uniform  moderate  growing  heat,  of  long  duration,  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  the  reception  and  growth  of  the  most  tender  exotics,  which 
require  to  be  kept  constantly  plunged  in  their  pots  in  it ;  such  as 
pine-apple,  Sec.  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  durable,  moist 
bottom  heat  about  their  roots,  peculiar  to  bark-beds  only,  whose 
heat  also  evaporates  and  warms  the  air  of  the  stove  at  all  times, 
that  even  the  plants  on  the  surrounding  shelves  are  comforted 
by  its  influence ;  so  that  with  the  aid  of  lire-heat  in  winter,  regu- 
lated by  a  well  graduated  botanical  thermometer,  placed  constantly 
in  the  stove  distant  from  the  fire  place,  and  as  much  in  the  shade 
as  possible,  there  are  hardly  any  exotics  from  tlie  hottest  regions 
of  the  world,  either  woody,  herbaceous,  or  succulent,  but  may  be 
cultivated  in  it,  by  placing  them  in  such  different  situations,  as 
their  natures  may  require. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  this  stove,  some  require  the 
hark-bed,  others  succeed  in  any  part  of  the  house,  and  others,  such 
as  the  succulents,  require  the  driest  situation  near  the  flues :  many 
of  the  more  tender,  herbaceous,  and  shrubby  plants,  natives  of 
the  hottest  countries,  generally  succeeded  best  when  plunged  in 
the  bark  bed,  though  many  sorts,  both  herbaceous  and  woody, 
thrive  tolerably  well  in  any  part  of  the  Bark  Stove. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  minutia  of  its  general  structure, 
upon  the  most  improved  plan,  the  more  especially  as  many  persons 
Tdio  may  be  desirous  of  erecting  such,  may  probably  not  be  able  to 
procure  workmen  capable  of  constructing  it,  without  minute  and 
particoiar  directions. 

Having  determined  on  the  size,  as  to  length,  width,  &c.  proceed 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  allowing  due  thickness  for  the 
erection  of  the  surrounding  inside  flues  on  the  foundation  wall,  with 
an  allowance  for  their  being  detached  therefrom  about  two  or  three 
niches. 

Then  set  off  the  back  or  north  wall,  at  least  two  bricks  or 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  the  front  and  end  walls  about  thirteen, 
carrying  up  the  back  wall  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  high,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  house ;  but  those  of  the  front  and  ends,  from 
Iwo  to  three  feet,  as  the  circumstances  hereafter  noticed  may  re- 
quire, upon  which  to  erect  the  upright  timber  framing  for  the  per- 
pendicular lights ;  previously  observing,  in  canning  up  the  walls, 
to  allot  a  proper  space  for  a  door-way,  at  one  or  both  ends  towards 
the  back  part ;  setting  out  also  the  furnace  or  fire-place,  in  the  bot- 
tom foundation,  towards  one  end  of  the  back  wall  behind,  formed 
also  of  brick  work,  and  made  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  lowest 
flue  .within,  the  inside  top  of  the  furnace  being  about  a  foot  lower 
than  said  flue,  the  better  to  promote  the  draught  of  heat  and  smoke ; 
though,  if  the  stove  be  more  than  about  thirty-five  feet  long,  a  fire- 
place near  each  end  will  be  necessaiTc ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  they 
may  both  be  in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall,  each  communicating 
with  a  separate  range  of  flues  ;  in  either  case  you  may  form  them 
wholly  on  the  outside,  or  part  outside,  and  part  running  through 
tie  wall. 
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This  furnace  is  to  be  made  large  or  small  according  to  the  kind 
of  fuel  intended  to  be  used  and  the  number  of  returns  of  the  flues 
inside ;  for  when  there  are  but  few  i*eturns,  a  greater  quantity  of  fire 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  sufficient  heat.     If  the  returns  are  fre- 
quenti  and  wood  is  to  be  the  fuel)  th^  furnace  is  to  be  made  only 
three  feetdeep^  to  receive  wood  two  and  a  half  feet  long  or  better; 
but  if  the  flues  run  only  once  round,  with  no  returns,  the  depth  must 
be  five  feet  to  receive  four  feet  wood,  especially  if  the  house  be 
large ;  in  either  case  the  furnace  is  to  be  made  eighteen  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  the  sides  sloping  outward  to  the  height  of  twenty 
inches,  where  it  is  to  be  twenty-two  inches  wide,  covered  from  thence 
by  an  arch,  the  top  of  which  is  to  be  two  feet  from  the  grate,  which 
is  to  be  made  of  iron-bars,  and  one  half  of  the  depth  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  the  brick  for  the  furnace  should  be  laid  in  good  well-worked 
brick-clay  (not  in  mortar),  which,  when  burned  by  the  fire,  will 
cement  so  as  to  become  a  solid  mass  ;  this  must  have  an  iron-barred 
grate  one  half  of  the  depth  of  the  fiimace,  as  before  observed,  the 
remainder  of  the  depth  to  be  made  solid  with  brick ;  having  an  ash- 
hole  underneath,  with  a  close-shutting  door  to  it.  The  furnace  must 
also  have  an  iron  door  placed  in  an  iron  frame,  which  door  must  be 
furnished,  near  the  lower  part,  with  another  small  door,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  to  the  fires,  both  having  latches,  so  as  to  shut  close 
occasionally ;  observing  that  this  door  is  not  to  be  wider  than  what  is 
necessary  for  the  admission  of  the  fire-wood.     Having  both  your 
ash4iole  and  furnace  thus  provided  with  close-shutting  doors,  you 
may  manage  your  fires  to  great  advantage,  by  closing  them  up  oc- 
casionally from  too  great  a  current  of  air,  especially  when  burned 
clear,  which  would  carry  off  the  heat  through  the  flues  too  rapidly. 
If  you  intend  to  bum  stone-coal,  the  furnace  need  not  be  so  lai^e, 
but  the  grate  must  run  the  whole  depth. 

Having  finished  the  furnace,  proceed  to  carry  up  the  walls,  ob- 
serving particularly,  to  leave  a  scarcement  a  foot  wide  in  both  end 
walls ;  immediately  opposite,  where  the  back-^valt  flues  are  to  be 
erected,  from  the  level  of  the  lowest  flue  to  the  top  of  the  highest, 
by  which  means  you  can  «pen  the  ends  of  the  flues  and  dean  them, 
when  necessary,  either  by  running  in  scrapers  on  the  ends  of  long 
poles,  or  hauling  any  kind  of  small  brush-wood  through  them,  by 
means  of  a  line  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  these  scarcements  may 
either  be  made  up  with  brick  from  time  to  time,  or  with  sashes  and 
shutters,  which  will  be  more  convenient.  Whenever  there  are  re- 
turned flues,  one  above  the  other,  similar  contrivances  will  be  found 
useful ;  but  where  there  is  only  one  running  flue,  a  top  tile  may  be 
taken  off  at  convenient  distances,  by  which  means  it  can  be  cleaned. 

When  the  walls  are  finished,  then  begin  to  erect  the  flues  along 
the  inside  walls ;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  it  would  be  adviseable  to 
have  them  detached  therefrom  two  or  three  inches,  that,  by  being 
thus  apart,  the  whole  heat  may  arise  from  both  sides  of  the  said 
flues,  which  will  aflbrd  an  additional  advantage,  in  more  effectually 
diffusing  the  whole  heat  internally  in  the  house ;  much  of  which 
would  be  lost  in  the  back  wall  were  the  flues  attached  to  it :  the  first 
range  may  be  carried  along  the  front  and  both  ends,  dipping  under 
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the  end  door-ways  and  rising  the  other  side ;  if  there  is  no  return 
flue  to  be  in  front,  which  is  not  necessaiy  in  a  house  of  moderate 
dimensions,  let  this  flue  be  carried  so  that  the  coveiiog  tiles  and 
plaister  may  be  within  three  inches  of  the  level  of  the  front  and 
end  walls,  upon  which  a  board  may  be  supported  with  bricks,  to  be 
brought  on  an  exact  level  with  the  front  wall,  for  the  convenience  of 
placing  thereon  a  number  of  pots  of  strawberries,  for  forcing,  or  any 
other  small  plants ;  and,  moreover,  the  flue  being  carried  near  the 
glasses,  the  heat  will  be  particularly  efficacious  in  repelling  the  cold 
external  air,  frost,  damps,  &c.  and  also  in  distributing  the  heat  more 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  house :  for  the  several  returns  in  the 
back  wall,  will  counterbalance  the  strong  heat  discharged  by  this 
first  range  where  most  wanted. 

The  first  range  being  continued  round  the  front  and  ends,  must 
then  be  carried  along  the  back  wall  in  four  or  six  returns,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  expend  all  the  heat  before  its  discharge  into  the 
chimney,  which  must  be  carried  up  immediately  from  the  end  of 
the  uppermost  or  last  flue,  either  in  or  outside  of  the  back  wall,  so 
as  not  to  appear  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  particularly  in  the 
opposite  end  to  the  fire-place. 

The  under  range  of  flues,  immediately  communicadng  with  the 
&re,  ought  to  be  four  bricks  on  edge  deep,  that  they  may  not  be  too 
80on  stopped  with  the  soot,  and  all  the  flues  eight  inches  in  the  clear, 
and  covered  with  broad  tiles,  the  several  returns  may  be  made  three 
bricks  on  edge  deep  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  bottom  flue» 
you  may  have  a  sliding  iron  regulator,  to  use  occasionally  in  ad- 
mitting more  or  less  heat,  as  it  may  seem  necessary  ;  being  very 
careful,  as  you  proceed,  tYteX  the  brick-work  of  each  flue  be  carefully 
jointed  with  the  best  mortar  for  that  purpose,  and  well  pointed 
within,  that  no  smoke  can  get  out,  having  each  return  closely  co« 
vered  with  broad  tiles,  well  bedded  and  jointed  with  mortar,  cover- 
ing the  uppermost  flues  also  with  broad  thick  tiles  the  whole  width, 
all  very  closely  laid  and  joined  as  above,  and  the  said  uppermost  or 
last  range  of  flues,  to  terminate,  as  before  observed,  in  a  vent  or 
chimney  at  one  end  of  the  back  wall ;  or,  if  two  separate  sets  of 
flues,  a  chimney  at  each  end,  in  which  you  may  contrive  an  iron 
slider,  near  its  communication  with  the  last  flue,  to  confine  the  heat 
more  or  less  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  prevent  its  passing  off 
too  quickly,  or  becoming  of  too  weakly  a  degree. 
'  In  very  wide  stoves,  flues  are  continued  immediately  round  the 
bark-pit,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  wall,  to  form  a  vacancy  for 
the  heat  to  come  up  more  freely,  and  also  to  prevent  its  drying  the 
tan  of  the  bark-bed  too  much,  which  flues  may  be  used  occasionally 
or  generally,  by  the  assistance  of  a  sliding  iron  regulator,  to  admit 
or  exclude  the  heat  less  or  more  as  it  may  appear  expedient. 

You  should  be  very  careful  that  neither  the  fire-place,  nor  flues, 
be  carried  too  near  any  part  of  the  wood-work,  lest  it  should  take 
fire. 

Proceed  now  to  seft  out  the  cavity  for  the  bark-pit,  first  allowing 
a  space  of  eighteen  inches,  or  rather  two  feet  wide  round  the  front 
and  both  ends,  and  also  a  walk  of  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half,  along 
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the  back  wall  for  the  convenience  of  walkingf  watering  and  at- 
tending the  plants  ;  then  in  the  middle  space  is  formed  the  pit  for 
the  bark-bed,  six,  seven  or  eight  feet  widei  or  whatever  it  may 
allow,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  the  end  walks  excepted  ; 
which  is  to  be  three  feet  deep,  and  surrounded  with  a  nine  inch 
brick  wall,  coping  it  all  round  with  a  timber  plate,  framed  and  mor- 
tised together,  which  effectually  secures  the  brick-work  t  sometimes 
a  four  inch  wall  is  made  to  do,  as  by  such  more  room  is  gained  in 
the  pit ;  this  will  answer  very  well,  but  is  not  so  permanent. 

The  top  of  this  pit  ought  to  be  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  front 
wall,  and  the  bottom  free  from  any  lodgment  of  water  at  any  sea- 
son, for  it  would  soak  up  through  the  bark,  destroy  its  fermenta- 
tion, and  render  it  useless ;  therefore,  this  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  the  time  of  building  the  outside  walls,  when,  if  any 
dampness  is  apprehended,  the  front  wall  must  be  raised  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  floor;  if  not,  two  feet  will  be  sufficient,  and 
the  pit  may  be  sunk  twelve  inches ;  the  bottom  of  which  must  be 
well  paved  with  brick  or  stone,  to  prevent  the  bark  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  which  would  cause  it  to  cool  and  rot  suddenly. 

The  walks  round  the  pit  must  be  neatly  paved  either  with  brick 
or  cut  stone ;  this  being  very  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  per- 
forming the  occasional  operations  of  culture,  as  well  as  to  admit 
walking  round  to  view  the  plants,  and  gather  the  produce  of  such  a» 
yield  any:  as  the  pine-apple,  and  such  other  plants  as  are  occasionally 
introduced  for  forcing  their  fruit  to  early  perfection. 

The  timber-framing,  and  glass-work,  for  enclosing  the  whole^ 
will  consist  of  a  close-continued  range  of  glass-sashes  all  along  the 
front,  both  ends,  or  part  of  them,  and  the  entire  roof,  quite  up  to 
the  back  wall ;  each  sash,  both  for  upright  and  roof  lights  being 
three  feet  six  inches,  or  four  feet  wide ;  and  for  the  support  of 
which,  a  framing  of  timber  is  to  be  erected  on  the  brick  walling, 
conformable  to  the  width  and  length  of  the  sashes. 

For  the  reception  of  the  perpendicular  glasses  in  the  front  and 
ends,  substantial  timber  plates  are  placed  along  the  top  of  the  wallst 
upon  which  is  erected  uprights,  distant  from  one  another  the  width 
of  the  sashes,  framed  into  a  plate  or  crown-piece  above,  of  sufficient 
height  to  raise  the  whole  front  head  high  from  the  floor,  both  end* 
corresponding  with  the  front  and  back ;  a  plate  of  timber  is  also  to 
be  framed  to  the  back  wall  above,  to  receive  the  sloping  bars  fit>m 
the  frame- work  in  front ;  proper  groves  being  formed  in  the  front 
plates  below  and  above,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  perpendicular 
sashes,  which  are  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  slide  backward  and  for- 
ward, one  beside  the  other,  for  the  admitting  of  fresh  air,  8cc. 

From  the  top  of  the  upright  framing  in  front,  are  to  be  carried 
substantial  cross-bars  or  bearers,  sloping  to  the  top  of  the  back 
wall,  where,  being  also  a  timber-plate,  they  are  to  be  framed  at  both 
ends  into  these  plates,  at  regular  distances,  to  receive  and  support 
the  slope -i^lasses  of  the  roof,  placed  close  together  upon  these  cross^ 
bars  or  rafters ;  or  these  rafters  may  be  formed*  so  as  to  have  a  par- 
tition of  one  inch  and  half  between  the  glasses,  on  top  of  which  is  ta 
be  placed  a  slip  of  board,  four  inches  wide,  to  prevent  the  raiir 
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working  down  along  the  edges  of  the  sash  frames :  these  rafters 
must  be  narrowed  on  the  under  side^  the  better  to  admit  the  rays  of 
fight  and  heat. 

The  lights  are  to  be  laid  on,  in  two  ranges  or  tiers,  sliding  on« 
over  the  other,  of  sufficient  length  together,  to  reach  quite  from 
the  top  of  the  upright  framing  in.  front,  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall: 
if  these  lights  be  placed  close  together,  the  rafters  must  be  grooved 
lengthwise,  above,  to  carry  .off  the  wet  which  may  fall  between 
them ;  making  the  upper  end  of  the  top  tier,  shut  close  up  to  the 
wall-plate,  running  under  a  proper  coping  of  wood  or  lead,  fixed 
along  above  close  to  the  wall,  and  lapped  down  with  due  width  to 
cover  and  shoot  off  the  wet  sufficiently  from  the  upper  termination 
of  these  sashes:  likewise  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  or  crown- 
plate  in  front,  may  be  a  small  conductor  of  lead  or  wood^  to  receive 
the  water  from  the  slope-glasses  and  convey  it  to  one  or  both  ends, 
without  running  down  upon  the  upright  sashes  ;  being  careful  that 
the  top  part  behind  is  well  framoi  and  secured,  water-tight,-  and 
finish  the  top  of  the  back  wall  a  little  higher  than  the  glasses,  with 
a  neat  coping  the  whole  length. 

In  every  part,  the  wood-work  must  be  made,  with  the  most  criti- 
cal exactness,  and  all  the  sashes  so  fitted  as  to  slide  close  and  free ; 
neat  stays  of  iron  may  be  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  lights^ 
sank  into  the  wood  and  made  &st  by  wood  screws,  in  order  to 
strengthen  them ;  and  the  rafters  or  cross-bars  are  to  be  stayed 
with  wood,  at  proper  distances,  to  keep  each  firm  in  its  place.  Job 
wide  stoves  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  place  a  neat  upright,  either 
of  wood  or  iron,  inside,  under  each  of  these  rafters,  to  prevent  their 
bending  under  the  weight  of  the  glasses,  which  are  generally  made 
to  rest  on  the  back-wall  of  the  bark-pit. 

In  glazing  the  roof-lights  the  panes  are  to  lap  over  each  other 
about  half  an  inch;  the  vacancies  where  they  overlap  are  by.  some 
closed  up  with  putty,. others  leave  them  open,  which  is  the  better  way 
when  not  too  wide ;  in  order  both  for  the  air  ta  enter  moderately,  and 
Sor  the  rancid  vapours,  arising  from  the  fermentation  of  the  bark- 
bed,  Sec.  within,  thereby  to  be  suffered  to  pass  off;  and  also  that  such 
as  condense  against  the  glasses,  may  discharge  itself  at  those  places 
without  dropping  upon  the  plants  s  the  glass  for  this  purpose  should 
be  of  a  small  size,  and  not  mor^  than  Trom  six  to  eight  inches 
square ;  such  would  lap  closer  than  larger  sized  glass,  and  form  a 
much  stronger  roof.  The  great  apertures  occasioned  by  the  crook- 
edness of  large  panes  admit  the  cold  air  so  copiously  in  severe 
weather,  that  incessant  fires  must  be*  kept  up  to  counteract  it,  which 
certainly  is  injurious  to  the  plants ;  but  of  two  evils  you  must  take 
the  least;  and,  besides,  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  fuel  is  consum- 
ed this  way  which  might  be  saved,  and  the  plants  kept  in  better 
health,  by  aA>pting  the  smaller  sized  glass.  Generally  when  a 
large  pane  is  pinned  down,  so  as  to  form  some  kind  of  a  close  lap, 
it  presses  so  hard  on  the  other,  that  one  of  them^  and  sometimes 
both  crack:, which  permits  the  rain  to  run  down  frequently  on 
pfamts  that  too  much  moisture  in  the  winter  season  will  absolutely 
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^  destroy.    As  to  ^e  upright  glasses,  in  the  front  and  ends,  they  are 
*  to  be  glazed  in  the  ordinary  vay  of  house  sashes. 

The  inside  walls  should  all  be  well  plaistered ;  the  flues  must 
also  be  furnished  off  with  the  best  plaistering-mortar  that  can  be 
made,  in  order  to  prevent  any  cracks  through  which  the  smoke 
titight  pass  into  the  house,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against,  as  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  plants....causiDg  them  to  drop 
their  leaves,  and  if  continued  long  in  the  house  will  totally  destrpy 
them. 

All  the  wood-work  both  within  and  without,  should  be  pfdnted 
white  in  oil  colour,  for  its  preservation  and  to  give  the  whole^a  lively 
appearance ;  and  the  inside  walls  and  flues  white«washed,  so  as  to 
reflect  the  rays  of  light  in  every  direction,  which  will  be  of  very 
considerable  advantage  to  the  plants. 

As  .to  any  necessary  internal  erections,  there  may  be  ranges  of 
narrow  shelves,  for  ]K>ts  of  small  plants,  erected  where  thought 
most  convenient ;  some  behind  over  the  flues,  a  single  range  near 
the  top  glasses  towards  the  back  part,  supported  either  by  brackets, 
suspended  from  the  cross-bars  above,  or  by  uprights  erected  on  the 
wall  of  the  bark-pit :  a  range  or  two  of  narrow  shelves  may  also  be 
placed  occasionaUy  along  both  ends  and  in  front,  above  the  flues ; 
all  of  which  shelves  will  serve  for  holding  pots  of  various  sorts  of 
small  plants,  that  do  not  require  to  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed; 
also  fitf  pots  of  strawberries,  flowers,  &c.  in  winter  aiid  spring  Ibr 
forcing ;  which  being  placed  near  the  glasses,  are  generally  the 
most  prosperous  and  successful  in  their  productions. 

Outside,  at  the  back  part  of  the  stove,  should  be  erected  a  neat 
shed,  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  completely  walled  in,  to  con* 
tidn  the  fuel,  garden-pots,  ^c.  &c.  and  for  the  convenience  of  at- 
tending the  fires  and  keeping  them  regularly  burning :  this  shed 
will  answer  to  defend  the  back  wall  of  the  stove  from  the  coM  air 
and  frosts,  to  stow  all  garden  utensils  and  tools  in  when  out  of  use. 
In  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather ;  and 
also  to  lay  quantities  of  earth  in  occasionally,  to  have  it  dry  and 
ready  for  use  on  the  various  occasions  tiiat  may  occur  during  winter 
and  spring. 

I^ome  stoves  or  hot-houses,  are  furnished  with  top  covers  to 
.  defend  the  glasses,  when  found  necessary,  from  frosts,'  heavy 
rains,  or  hail ;  sometimes  by  slight  sliding  shutters,  fitted  to  the 
width  of  the  separate  sashes ;  but  these  are  inconvenient^  and  re* 
Quire  considerable  time  and  trouble  in  their  application ;  oithers  are 
rormed  by  painted  canvas  or  tarpawlings  being  rolled  up  on  long 
wooden  rollers,  and  fixed  lengthways  all  along  the  top  of  the  stove,, 
just  above  the  upper  ends  of  the  tc^glasses ;  which,  by  means  of 
lines  and  pullies,  are  let  down  very  quickly,  and  by  the  same  means 
are  rolled  up  again  almost  as  expeditiously ;  these, 'however,  are 
sometimes  liable  to  be  moved  and  dashed  about  by  violent  winds, 
so  as  to  break  the  glasses ;  but  by  using  the  small  glass  before  re- 
commended, the  use  of  coverings,  except  upon  very  ^traordinary 
occasions,  may  be  totally  obviated.  Indeed  it  would  be  advisable 
jbi  very  severe  frost,  especially  when  accompanied  with  a  plercin^^ 
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wind,  to  hang  and  malce  fast  a  tarpawUng  in  front  of  the  nprig^t-saahctf 
it  ^will  be  of  great  service,  for  then  much  less  fire,  will  preservt  a 
due  heat  in  the  honse ;  and  the  necessity  of  too  much  fire-heatt 
€night  to  be  avcnded  by  eyery  possible  means. 

The  above  kind  of  stove  is  calculated  not  only  as  a  ]miery  tot 
the  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  but  for  all  sorts  of  tender  exotica  of 
similar  quality;  some  requiting  to  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed, 
others  placed  on  top  of  the  flues  and  shelves,  and  others  nearer  the 
glasses;  the  same  stove  serving  to  force  fruits,  flowers,  8cc.  as  before 
observed. 

Such  stoves  as  are  intended  principafiy  for  pine-apples,  and  for 
forcing  flowers,  strawberries,  and  some  sorts  of  culinary  esculents, 
&c.  may  be  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  hig^  behind,  which  generally 
answers  better  for  such  than  those  of  more  lofty  dimensions ;  or  by 
rasing  the  bark-|Mt  within  wholly  above  the  surfiice,  and  unking 
the  front  walk  about  a  foot,  the  roof  may  be  lower,  and  such  plants 
by  that  means,  be  brought  nearer  to  the  glass,  which  proves  ex* 
tremely  adi'antageous  to  their  growth. 

When  stoves  are  erected  for  cultivating  and  bringing  to  the 
greatest  possible  perfection  the  taller  kinds  of  exotics,  they  are 
made  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  or  even  to  twenty-five  feet  high  in 
the  back  wall,  with  width  in  proportion,  by  only  six  feet  height  in 
the  front  glasses,  in  order  to  suit  low  as  well  as  high  plants ;  and 
with  the  roof  sloping  quite  from  the  top  of  the  back  wall  to  the 
front,  and  wholly  of  glass-work,  having  a  capacious  bark-pit  within, 
formed  towards  the  front;  behind  which  is  sometimes  a  pit  of 
earth,  either  on  a  level  with  the  bark-pit  or  with  the  back  walk,  to 
receive  particular  plants ;  in  rear  of  this  is  a  walk,  between  which 
and  the  back  wall  is  formed  a  border  of  good  earth,  to  receive  the 
tallest-growing  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  cultivated.  In  this 
kind  of  stove  you  may  cultivate  exotics,  &c.  from  the  lowest  to 
almost  the  highest  stature,  by  placing  those  of  the  shortest  growth 
forward,  the  tallest  behind^  and  so  on  according  to  their  several 
gradations  of  height. 

However,  these  very  lofty  and  capacious  stoYes  are  not  recom- 
mended for  general  use,  they  being  both  very  expensive  in  erect- 
ing, and  in  the  consumption  of  a  great  quantity  of  fuel ;  and  not  ao 
well  calculated  for  the  growth  of  the  general  run  of  exotics,  as 
stoves  of  a  moderate  height. 

Flues  ought  not  to  be  erected  along  the  back  walls,  in  such  stoves 
as  have  pknts  trained  thereto  or  growing  immediately  close  to 
them ;  and  one  range  round  the  front  and  ends  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  up  a  due  warmth  in  such  large  houses  in  severe  weather, 
without  consuming  an  immense  quantity  of  fuel,  and  at  times  rais- 
ing a  scorclting  heat  in  the  parts  of  the  house  next  to  this  single 
Yvi^gC)  by  overiieating  it  in  order  to  force  through  it  a  heat  sim* 
cient  to  kee^  the  entire  of  the  house  warm ;  this  can  never  protect 
and  promote  the  growth  and  health  of  plants  so  well  as  that  gradual 
glow  of  moderate  warmth  issuing  from  flues  of  several  returns, 
carried  under  the  walks,  or  oUier  convement  places,  as  well  as 
iDund  the  front  and  end  widtai  eitiier  indoi^leor  single  ranges,  and 
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•especially  under  the  back  walk :  over  which  broad  planks  may  be  laid^ 
resting  on  loose  bricks^  for  the  convenience  of  walking  during  the 
/winter  season ;  from  these  the  heat  will  be  equally  diffused  througH 
the  whole  house,  and  to  produce  which,  half  the  fuel  will  not  be 
necessary  that  mUst  be  consumed  in  keeping  the  house  warm  by  a 
^single  rang^e  round  the  front  and  ends  only. 

In  the  erection  of  stoves  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  the  ends 
glazed  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  house,  or  at  most,  to  within 
'  eighteen  inches  of  the  doors ;  leaving  that  much  for  piers  between 
the  doors  and  the  upright  end  sashes.. ..the  hemainder  may  be  car- 
ried up  with  brick  as  high  as  the  roof-lights. 

In  stoves  that  are  so  long  as  to  require  two  fires,  each  with  its 
respective  I'anges  of  flues,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  glass  partition 
in  the  middle,  and  to  have  two  tan-pits,  that  there  may  be  two  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  for  plants  from  different  countries ;  and  were 
a  range  of  stoves  built  all  in  one,  and  divided  by  glass  partitions,  at 
-least  half  the  width  of  the  house,  towards  the  front,  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  collection,  because  they  may  have  different 
degrees  of  heat  according  to  their  different  natures,  and  likewise  the 
air  in  each  division  may  be  sliifted,  by  sliding  the  glasses  of  the  par* 
•titions,  or  by  opening  the  glass  door  which  should  be  made  between 
each  division,  for  the  more  easy  passage  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  warmest  of  these  stoves  or  divisions,  should  be  placed  the 
most  tender  exotic  trees  and  plants*  These  being  natives  of  very 
warm  countries,  should  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  and  over  the 
fiues  may  be  shelves  on  which  to  place  the  various  species  of  Cac- 
tus's, Euphorbiums,  Mesembryanthmeums,  and  other  very  tender 
succulent  plants,  which  require  to  be  kept  dry  in  winter. 

As  in  this  stove  are  placed  the  plants  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  heat  should  be  kept  up  equal  to  that 
marked  Auanaa  upon  the  botanical  thermometers,  and  should  never 
be  suffered  to  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  degrees  cooler  at  most,  nor 
'should  the  spirit  be  raised  above  ten  degrees  higher  in  the  thermo- 
meter during  the  winter  season,  both  which  extremes  will  be  equally 
injurious  to  the  plants. 

The  i*oofs  of  some  stoves  are  so  made,  that  the  glasses  do  not 

slide  either  up  or  down,  which  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude ;  for 

where  the  sun  is  so  powerful  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  as  it 

is  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  the  supend>undance  of  heat 

4:oliected  in  the  house  on  very  hot  days,  cannot  be  discharged  by  the 

doors  and  sliding  upright* sashes  in  front,  which  forces  the  plants 

into  an  extreme  state  of  vegetation,  and  renders  them  unfit  to  bear 

•  the  open  air  towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  otherwise  the 

greater  number  of  them  might  be  brought  out  with  safety,  without 

receiving  such  a  check  by  the  transition,  as  many  cannot  recover 

-  during  the  summer^  and  causing  many  more  to  appear  much  less 

beautiful  than  they  otherwise  would,  were  4^hey  gradually  inured  to 

'  the  open  air  in  the  hot-:liouse  before  their  being  brought  out,  by 

iiccasionally  sliding  open  the  roof  as  well  as  the  front-glasses,  and 

^never  letting  the  heat  arise  in .  the  bouse  to  too  high  a  degree, 

TJjpse  de9tintd  io  remfup  in  ihe  ^4Fk-h^4»  during  summer,  su<;J) 
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as  the  pine-applC}  Sec.  are  sUU  worse  off ;  fori  if  the  roof  is  kept  on^ 
they  are  rendered  good  for  nothing,  and  if  taken  totally  off,  both 
them  and  the  bark-bed  Are  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  which  destroy 
the  heat  of  the  one,  and  consequently  injures  the  health,  vigour,  and 
fruit  of  the  other :  therefore  all  stoves  ought  to  be  constructed  with 
sliding  roof  as  well  as  front  lights. 

Mirsery  and  SucccMnon  StavtB, 

Besides  the  main  bark-stove  already  described^  it  is  very  coiv 
Tenient  to  have  one  or  two  smaller,  such  as  a  nursery-pit,  and  a 
succession  stove,  particularly  where  there  are  large  collections, 
and  more  especially  in  the  culture  of  pine-apples ;  one  serving  as  a 
nursery-pit,  in  which  to  strike  and  nurse  the  young  off-spring 
crowns,  and  suckers  of  the  old  pines  for  propagation ;  the  other  as 
a  succession-house  for  receiving  the  year  old  plants  from  the 
nursery-pit,  and  forwarding  them  a  year  to  a  proper  size  for  fruit- 
ing, as  succession  plants,  to  furnish  the  main  stove  or  fruiting- 
house  every  autumn,  to  succeed  the  old  plants  then  done  fi*uiting. 

These  smaller  stove  departments  prove  materially  useful  in  the 
culture  of  pines,  particularly  to  raise  and  nurse  the  young  plants, 
until  arrived  to  a  proper  age  and  size  to  produce  fruit ;  then  moved 
into  the  main  stove  oi*  fruiting-house,  which  being  thus  supplied 
firom  these  smaller  stoves,  with  a  succession  of  fruiting  plants  an- 
nually, jvithout  being  crowded  or  incommoded  with  the  rearing  Qf 
the  said  succession  plants,  proves  a  particular  advantage,  not,  only 
in  the  culture  of  the  fruiting  plants,  as  they  often  require  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  than  the  succession  plants,  at  particular  times,  in 
order  to  forward  and  improve  the  growth  of  their  fruit ;  but  it  is  also 
making  the  best  advantage  of  this  main  department,  to  have  the 
bark-bed  instantly  filled  with  fi*uiting  plants  only,  producing  a 
lull  crop  of  proper  sized  pine-apples  every  year,  which  could  not  sJ- 
ways  be  effected  with  such  certainty  and  perfection  without  the 
aid  of  these  succession  stoves ;  because  the  pine-plants  in  their 
infant  state  require  sometimes  different  management  from  the 
fruiting  plants,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  fire-heat, 
which,  in  general^  should  be  more  moderate  than  for  the  fruiting 
plants,  lest  too  much  should  force  tliem  into  fruit  in  their  minor 
growth,  when  incapable  of  producing  such  in  any  tolerable  per- 
fection. 

Therefore,  these  smaller  succession  stoves  may  be  erected  as 
appendages  to  the  main  house,  or  may  be  detached  at  some  little 
distances,  as  may  be  convenient;  though  if  the  situation  admits, 
it  may  be  both  more  convenient  and  ornamental  to  join  them  in^a 
line  with  the  main,  stove,  one  at  each  end,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
coDstructioo,  but  snuilier  both  in  length,  width, .  and  height,  if 
thought  proper: .  these  are  sometimes  fogned  in  the  manner  of /a 
common  detached  bark-pit,  withput  any  upright  glasses  in  front, 
having  a  wall  all  round,  five  or  six  feet  high  behind,  gradually  silop- 
ing  at  each  end,.t;o  about  four  feet  in  front,  and  wifhoniy  sliding 
gbisses  at  top,  m^'e  particular]^'  the  nursery  stoye^  cckiptimonly  apd 
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jHinply  called  the  i»t,  because  the  whole  internal  apace  in  length  and 
width  is  often  allotted  entirely  as  a  |nt  for  a  bark-bed^  without  any 
walk  within,  or  door  for  entrance,  the  necessary  culture  being  per- 
fermed  by  sliding  open  the  glasses  at  top,  and  the  flues  for  the  fires 
being  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  wall,  above  the  surfiu^e 
height  of  the  bark-bed :  however,  it  may  be  more  eligible  to  fordi 
the  succession  stove  particularly,  nearly  like  the  main  one,  with 
erect  glasses  in  front,  and  sloping  sashes  at  top,  with  a  door  for  en* 
trance,  and  an  alley  or  walk  next  the  back  wall  at  least,  or  more 
eligible  if  continued  all  round  the  bark-pit. 

Obsening,  however,  if  these  smaller  stoves  are  joined  to  the  end 
of  the  main  one,  they  may  be  divided  from  it  only  by  a  sliding  glass 
partidon  for  communication  with  each  other,  particularly  the  suc- 
cession and  main  stove,  but  with  separate  famaces,  and  flues  to  each 
department,  because  the  young  pine  plants  do  not  at  all  times  re- 
quire the  same  degree  of  fire-heat  as  the  older  pines,  especially 
those  of  proper  size  for  fruiting ;  so  that  by  having  separate  firesy 
the  heat  can  be  regulated  accordingly. 

The  nursery  stove  or  pit  may  be  of  smaller  dimensions,  in  re- 
gpect  to  width  and  height,  than*the  succession  house,  if  thought  con- 
irenient :  and  if  designed  wholly  as  a  pit  without  any  path  or  walk 
within,  six  or  seven  feet  width  may  be  sufiicient,  by  five  or  six  high 
in  the  back  wall,  and  four  in  front,  the  whqle  internal  space  being 
filled  with  tan  three  feet  deep  to  form  the  l^rk-bed :  serving  chiefly 
as  a  nursery  in  which  to  strike  and  nurse  the  annual  increase  of 
crowns  and  suckers  of  the  ofumoB  or  pine-plants  the  first  year ;  also 
to  ndse  many  tender  plants  from  seeds,  cuttings,  8cc.  without  in- 
cumbering the  main  stove ;  and  whenfthey  are  forwarded  to  such  a 
state  of  growth  as  to  require  more  room,  they  are  removed  to  the 
succession-house. 

But  the  succession-house  may  be  nearly  on  the  plan  of  the  main 
Stove,  though  of  smaller  dimensions  both  in  width  and  height ; 
and  is  intended  to  receive  the  year-old  pine-plants  from  the  (nt  or 
nursery  stove.  In  order  to  plunge  them  at  greater  distances,  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  whole  proper  scope  to  take  thdr  foil  growth 
another  year,  when  they  will  generally  be  arrived  to  a  proper  sise 
for  fruiting  the  year  following :  being  previously  removed  in  au- 
tumn to  the  mun  fruiting  stove  to  succeed  the  old  fruiting  plants, 
which  generally  by  September  have  all  yielded  their  produce,  are 
then  removed  away,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity of  large  plants  from  the  succession-house,  being  arrived  to 
a  proper  state  of  growth  to  produce  fruit  next  summer^:  the 
largest  succession-house  is  at  the  same  time  replenished  with 
the  plants  from  the  nursery  (Mt,  which  next  autumn  will  proba- 
bly be  also  arrived  to  a  proper  uze  for  removing  to  the  fruiting- 
house  to  succeed  the  others,  and  the  nursery-ptt  supplied  with 
youngcrowns  and  suckers  of  the  year,  from  the  fruit  and  old  plants, 
to  strike  and  forward  them  in  rouly  succeasiona  for  the  above  oc- 
casions. 

Thus,  by  having  the  different  stove  departments  always  fornished 
with  pine  plants  oif  three  difierent  stages  of  growth)  succeeding  otts 
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aaotber  r^^Iarlj^  L  e.  the  nursery  pt  co&tainiog  the  yearlf  crowns 
•nd  suckers,  the  succession  pit  the  one  and  two  years  plants^  and 
tlic  main  stove  the  firuiting  plants ;  a  constant  succession  is  thereby 
VDiunJIy  obtained ;  for  the  same  indiiddual  plants  never  produce 
firmt  but  once  ;  they,  however,  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  crowns 
and  suckers  which  commence  proper  pliunts,  attaining  a  fruiting 
state  in  regular  successioo. 

However,  in  many  places,  the  situation  or  convenience  not  ad«* 
anitting  but  of  one  c#mmon  stove  to  raise  and  forward  the  pines  and 
ochcr  exotics,  in  their  different  stages  of  growth ;  at  least  with  pro- 
baUy  the  assistance  only  of  a  small  detached  bark-pit,  or  a  bark  and 
dusg  hot-bed  under  a  large  garden  frame,  to  strike  and  nurse  the 
jrea&Qg  crowns  and  suckers  of  the  pines,  &c.  of  each  year,  until 
they  are  about  a  year  old,  then  moved  into  the  stove ;  where,  with 
the  proper  requisite  culture,  are  produced  not  only  very  good  pine* 
ap^iea,  but  also  many  curious  exotics,  flowers,  odier  fruits,  fcc.  at 
an  early  season. 

But  having  a  main  stove  with  two  smaller  ones  adjoining,  nearly 
on  the  same  plan  as  above  hinted,  you  can  always,  with  greater  cer* 
tainty,  obtain  a  regular  annual  succession  of  fruiting  pines  in  per- 


A  private  passage,  or  small  door,  made  from  the  back-shed  into 
the  hot-house,  close  to  one  of  the  ends,  or  at  any  convenient  place, 
vin  be  found  extremely  useful  in  severe  weather,  for  entering  into 
the  house  to  examine  the  temperature  of  the  heat,  or  to  do  the  other 
necessary  work,  when  it  would  be  ineligible  to  open  the  outef 
doors* 

It  would  be  an  eligible  way,  for  persons  who  have  large  coUec* 
tioos  of  exotics,  to  have  the  gpreen-house  in  the  middle,  with  a  stove 
and  glass<ase  at  each  end ;  the  stoves  to  be  next  the  green-house, 
and  the  glass-cases  at  the  extremities,  made  exactly  in  the  same 
BHttner  as  the  bark-stoves,  and  to  range  irith  them. 

These  glasa«cases  being  furnished  with  flues,  but  no  bark-pits,  are 
in  foct  dry  stoves ;  they  may  be  kept  of  different  temperatures  of 
heat,  and  ought  to  be  furnished  with  roof  and  front  coverings  of 
some  kind,  to  be  used  occasi<Mudly.  The  bark  stoves  may  also  be 
kept  of  different  temperatures,  so  as  to  suit  the  various  habits  of 
the  plants. 

Thus  by  contriving  the  green-house  in  the  middle,  and  a  stove 
lOid  glass-case  at  each  end,  there  will  be  a  conveniency  for  keeping 
plants  frt>m  all  parts  of  the  worid ;  which  can  not  be  otherwise  main- 
tained in  good  health,  but  by  placing  them  in  the  different  degrees 
pf  heat>  corresponding  with  that  of  their  native  countries. 

The  Dry-Stwe. 

This  Stove  differs  in  no  wise  from  the  bark-stove,  but  in  not  hav- 
ing a  bark-pit ;  it  is  furnished  with  flues  as  the  other,  and  conse« 
quently  produces  a  more  dry  heat ;  being  intended  principally  for 
the  culture  of  some  very  succulent  tender  exotics  of  parched  soils, 
tlukt  require  to  be  kept  always  dry.    Persons  who  have  full  collect 
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tions  of  exotics  prefer  this  kind  of  stove,  in  order  to  deposit  the 
most  succulent  kinds  therein,  separate  from  plants  which  perspire 
more  freely,  lest  the  damp  occasioned  by  such  perapiradon,  and  the 
more  frequent  watering  of  these  kinds,  should  be  imbibed*by  the 
succulents  and  injure  them. 

Howeveri  most  of  the  tender  succulent  kinds  are  cultivated  and 
preserved  in  the  bark-stove,  placed  on  shelves,  and  in  dry  situations, 
with  very  good  success. 

In  this  kind  of  stove  are  erected  moveable  shelves  or  stands 
above  one  another,  theatre  ways,  on  which  to  place  the  pots  of  the 
various  kinds  of  plants  intended  to  be  kept  therein. 

Stoves  have  been  constructed  on  various  other  plans,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  owners  or  their  desire  to  try  experiments ;  some 
circular,  some  cresent  form,  and  others  ranging  north  and  south, 
with  double  roofs  and  upright  sashes,  all  of  glass-work ;  but  these 
not  being  found  to  answer  as  well  as  those  described,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  take  further  notice  of  them. 

For  the  various  kinds  of  ForciTig^FraTnesj  and  their  respective 
uses,  see  page  28. 
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At  this  season  the  pinery  hot-house  requires  good  attendance, 
for  some  of  the  pines-  will  now,  towards  the  end  of  the  month) 
begin  to  show  friut ;  and  your  assistance  is  at  no  time  more  neces- 
sary than  when  the  fruit  first  appears,  especially  in  one  particular, 
the  supporting  a  proper  bottom  heat ;  for  if  the  heat  of  the  bark* 
bed  is  not  kept  up  at  that  time,  the  young  fruit  will  receive  a  check 
more  than  may  be  imagined ;  as,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  the 
house  can  be  sufBciently  warmed  by  the  fiues,  yet  these  plants  also 
require  always  a  moderately  brisk  growing  heat  to  their  roots,  bat 
especially  when  the  fruit  is  young;  and  without  that  assistance^ 
they  will  not  advance  freely  in  the  first  growth,  and  being  checked 
therein,  will  be  much  inferior  in  size  to  what  they  otherwise  would 
liave  been. 

Examine  therefore  carefully  at  this  time  the  heat  of  the  bark-bed 
in  which  the  pots  of  pines  are  plunged ;  and  it  you  find  it  very  faint, 
take  up  all  the  pots,  and  let  the  bark  be  forked  up  to  the  bottom. 
But  before  you  proceed  to  this,  if  the  heat  is  found  much  decayed, 
or  the  bark  considerably  wasted,  or  become  very  small  or  earthy^ 
it  will  be  adviseable  to  add  at  the  same  time  some  new  tan,  first 
removing  away  some  of  tlie  wasted  bark  at  top  and  sides,  and  theit 
fill  up  with  new  bark,  working  the  old  and  new  well  together. 
When  that  IS  done,  let  the  pots  be  replunged  again  to  their  rims,  in 
a  regular  manner.  This  will  enliven  the  heat  greatly;  and,  if 
done  in  proper  tkne,  the  young  fruit  will  grow  freely. 
-  Let  the  fired  be  made  Very  regularly  every  evening  and  morning, 
and  take  care  that  they  are  not  made  too  strong,  for  that  would 
be  of  very  bad  consequence ;  and  to  avoid  this,  have  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  hot-house,  as  a  direction  to  regxilate  the  degree  of 
Iteat 
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Water  should  be  given  to  the  pine-apple  plants  once  a  week)  or 
ts  often  as  it  may  seem  necessary,  and  always  very  moderately^ 
and  let  as  little  as  possible  fidl  into  the  heart  or  between  the  leaves 
at  this  season. 

For  the  conveniency  of  watering  the  pines  and  other  plants  that 
are  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  a  long  pipe,  mad^  of  tin,  would  be 
eligible  to  use  occasionally :  this  shoiuid  be  in  three  different  joints, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  shortened  or  lengthened,  as  you  see  it  con- 
venient :  one  of  these  joints  should  have  a  funnel  made  at  the  largest 
end,  that,  by  pouring  the  water  out  of  a  handy  watering-pot  into 
the  fiinnel,  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  pots  in  any  part  of  the  bed, 
with  greater  exactness,  without  pouring  it  into  the  'heart  of  the 
plants. 

All  other  tender  exotic  plants  in  the  hot4iouse  or  stove  should  be 
supplied  with  water  as  they  require  it. 

The  woody  kinds  will  require  it  often,  those  of  the  succulent 
tribe  but  seldom ;  or,  at  least,  but  very  little  must  be  given  them 
atatime. 

Be  sure  to  liave  soft  water  for  watering  the  different  sorts  of 
l^ants,  for  which  purpose  you  may  have  a  tub  or  cistern  in  some 
convement  part  of  the  house  to  contain  it,  in  which  it  is  to  remain 
till  the  cold  chill  is  completely  off. 

In  the  management  of  the  plants  in  the  bark-bed,  there  must  be 
a  particular  regard  had  to  the  temperature  of  the  bark,  and  the  air^ 
of  the  house,  that  neither  be  too  violent ;  as  also  to  water  them  fre-. 
queotly,  but  sparingly,  especially  the  shrubby  kinds,  because  when 
diey  aire  in  a  continual  warmth,  which  will  cause  them  to  perspire 
fieely,  if  they  have  not  a  proper  supi^y  to  answer  their  discharge, 
thw  leaves  will  decay  and  soon  fidl  off. 

In  very  severe  weather,  when  necessity  requires  strong  fires  to 
be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  the  internal  air  becomes 
thereby  of  a  dry  and  parcliing  nature,  it  will  be  well  to  sprinkle  the 
flues  oocanonally  with  water,  to  raise  a  comforting  steam  in  the 
house,  and  to  restore  the  air  to  its  true  atmospheric  quality,  which 
is  always  most  congenial  to  the  health  of  plants. 

Every  plant  in  the  hot-house  or  stove,  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  fW>m  dust  or  any  sort  of  foulness ;  if  any  thing  of  that  nature 
appears  on  their  leaves,  let  the  large-leaved  sorts  be  washed  with  a 
sponge,  9cc.  the  others  by  occasionally  watering  them  all  over  ti^e 
top. 

JBdney'^etms  raised  in  the  Hot'houae, 

Those  who  have  the  conveniency  of  a  hot-house  may  raise  early 
kidney-beans  with  little  trouble.  The  early  cream-coloured  dwaif, 
speckled-dwarf,  and  yellow-dwarf,  are  proper  sorts  for  this  purpose. 

The  method  is  this :  fill  some  large  pots,  or  oblong  narrow  boxes, 
with  rich  dry  earth,  and  place  them  on  the  top  of  the  surrounding 
wail  of  the  bark-bed,  or  upon  any  of  the  shelves  near  the  glasses, 
observing  to  plant  four  or  five  beans  in  each  about  an  inch  deep ; 
or  if  oblong  boxes,  of  about  two  feet  length,  plant  the  beans  triangu-' 
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Iar-wa7»  along  the  middle)  two  or  three  hiches  asunder  s  and  tlia8« 
the  pots,  &c.  being  placed  as  above,  the  beans  will  soon  sprout  an4 
come  up. 

When  the  beans  have  sprouted,  sprinkle  the  earth  ivith  a  little 
vateri  which  will  help  the  plants  to  rise  :  when  they  are  up,  water 
them  frequently. 

Let  the  plants  be  supplied  with  proper  waterings  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  they  will  grow  freely,and  produce  plentiful  crops 
of  beans  in  March  and  April. 

Plant  a  successional  crop  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  in 
small  pots,  ready  for  turning  out  with  ^s  of  earth  into  the  larger 
pots,  ^c. 

Of  Cucumbers  in  the  Hot-hou9e, 

Cucumbers  are  sometimes  raised  early,  in  tolerable  good  perfiec* 
tion,  in  the  hot-house. 

This  is  effected  by  sowing  the  seed,  or  planting  young  plants,  in 
large  pots,  or  oblong  narrow  boxes,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  a  con- 
venient situation  in  the  hot-house,  near  the  glasses ;  the  boxes  for 
this  purpose  may  be  the  s^me  length  and  depth  as  for  kidney-beans : 
fill  the  pots  or  boxes  with  rich  earth,  and  place  them  up  near  tho 
top  glasses,  behind,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  back  or  end  flues,  with 
the  bottoms  raised  or  detached  two  or  three  inches,  that  the  heat  pf 
the  flues  may  transpire  freely,  without  injury  to  the  plants- 

But  the  best  situation  in  the  hoi-house  for  cucumber  plants,  is  to 
place  them,  by  means  of  supports,  within  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  of  the  top  glasses,  oeariy  under  or  towards  the  upper  ends  of 
(he  superior  tier  of  lights,  not  to  shade,  &c.  the  other  plants  below. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  dung 
hot-bed,  or  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  hot?house  to  raise  the  plants,  or 
may  be  sown  at  once  in  the  pots  or  boxes,  six  or  eight  seeds  in  a 
small  patch ;  or  in  a  box  of  two  or  three  feet  Imig  you  may  sow  two 
such  patches :  and  when  the  plants  sve  up,  they  should  be  thinned 
out,  leaving  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  plants  in  each  place. 

Or,  if  you  raSse  the  plants  first  in  small  pots  plunged  in  the  bark- 
bed  or  in  a  dung  hot<bed,  let  them  be  afterwurds  transplanted,  with 
S  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  into  the  boxes  or  larger  pots. 

When  the  runners  of  the  plants  have  advanced  to  the  outside  of 
tl>e  pots  or  boxes,  you  may  fix  up  some  laths  to  support  the  vines 
pr  nmners,  which  should  be  fiistened  thereto.  Let  them  have  wa- 
%%T  ^9<iueptly,  for  they  will  require  a  little  e^e^y  other  day  st  least. 

Strawberries  may  be  brought  to  early  perfection  in  the  hot-house ; 
^)d,  if  desired,  this  is  the  time  to  begin  to  iptrpdpce  therein  some 
p^is  of  goodrbearing  plants. 

The  scarkt  and  alpine  strawberries  are  the  kinds  that  succeed 
bcftt  for  forcing ;  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
j>l4Pto4  in  pr^^er  sized  pots>  either  ip  the  months  of  Septeuiber  Qr 
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October,  as  thendirected»  and  protected  in  garden-fhimesy  till  wanted 
Sor  ibrcing  ;  but,  if  the  weather  permits,  you  may^ke  them  up  at 
any  time,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  planting  one  good 
plant  in  each  pot ;  alwajft  observing,  to  choose  those  of  two  or  thred 
fears  old,  and  which  are  full  of  bearers. 

Place  these  pots  towards  the  front  of  the  hot'>hou8e,  near  the 
gksaes,  and  let  them  have  Water  freouentl5',  especially  When  they 
are  io  bJ<}ssom,  and  setting  young  iruit ;  but  observing  at  these 
times  not  to  water  too  freely  over  the  flowers,  for  fear  of  washing 
off  the  impregnating  &rina,  giving  it  chiefly  to  the  eaith  in  the 
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You  may  now  introduce  into  this  department,  many  kinds  of 
flowering  plants,  to  be  forced  into  bloom  at  an  early  season ;  such 
as  honeysuckles,  African^heaths,  double-flowering  dwarf  almonds, 
and  cherries,  Sec,  also  pots  of  pinks,  carnations,  daisies,  double 
Bweei-williams,  rockets,  wall  and  stock-giHy-flowers,  &c.  and  pots 
or  glasses  of  any  kind  of  bulbous  roots,  planted  either  in  earth  or 
water,  may  also  be  introduced,  witha  variety  of  curious  annual  flow- 
ers,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and  forwarded  there  to  early  pev- 
fectioD. 
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FEBRUARY. 


D£SIGNS  FOR  A  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

THE  Kitchen-garden  is  a  principal  district  of  garden-grornHf 
allotted  for  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  esculent  herbs  and  roots  for 
culinary  purposes,  &c. 

This  may  be  sadd  to  be  the  most  useful  and  consequential  depai't- 
ment  of  gardening ;  since  its  products  plentifully  supply  our  tables 
with  the  necessary  support  of  life :  for  it  is  allowed  that  health  de- 
pends much  on  the  use  of  a  proper  quantity  of  wholesome  Tegeta- 
bles ;  so  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  person  possessed 
6f  a  due  extent  of  ground,  to  have  a  good  Kitchen-garden  for  the 
supply  of  his  family.  This  garden  is  not  only  useiul  for  raising  all 
sorts  of  esculent  plants  and  herbage,  but  also  all  the  choicer  sorts 
of  tree  and  shrub-fruits,  Sec'  both  on  espaliers  and  standards  ;  and 
the  annual  cultivation  of  the  ground,  by  the  manuring,  digg^ng^, 
hoeing,  kc,  necessary  in  the  culture  of  the  esculent  herbage^ 
greatly  encourages  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  preserves  them  in  health 
and  vigour,  so  as  always  to  produce  largie  and  &ir  finiit ;  for  which 
reason,  in  the  Kitchen-garden  should  always  be  planted  the  choicest 
sort  of  fruit-trees,  particularly  for  espaliers  and  walls;  likewise 
some  standards,  if  set  a  considerable  way  asunder,  so  as  not  to  shade 
the  under-crops  too  much  ;  and  when  the  trees  are  judiciously  dis- 
posed, there  will  be  nearly  the  same  room  for  the  crops  of  herba« 
ceous  esculents  as  without  them  ;  so  that  this  garden  may  be  reck- 
oned both  as  a  Kitchen  and  fruit-garden. 

As  to  the  situation  of  this  garden,  with  respect  to  the  other 
districts,  if  designed  principally  as  a  Kitchen  and  fruit-garden, 
distinct  from  the  other  pi^rts,  and  that  there  is  room  for  choice  of 
situation,  it  should  generally  be  placed  detached  entirely  from  the 
pleasure-ground ;  aiso  as  much  out  of  view  of  the  front  of  the  ha- 
bitation as  possible,  at  some  reasonable  distance,  either  behind  it,  or 
towards  either  side  thereof,  so  as  its  walls  or  other  fences  may  not 
obstruct  any  desirable  prospect  either  of  the  pleasure-garden,  fields^ 
or  the  adjacent  country ;  having  regard,  however,  to  place  it,  if 
possible,  where  the  situation  and  soil  is  eligible,  as  hereafter  illus- 
trated ;  and  if  its  situation  is  unavoidably  such  as  to  interfere  with 
the  pleasure-gardens,  so  as  its  fences  may  be  thought  disagreeable 
to  view,  they  may  be  shut  out  from  sight  by  intervening  plantations 
of  shrubs  and  trees. 

But  as  in  many  places  they  are  limited  to  a  moderate  compass  of 
ground,  and  in  others,  though  having  scope  enough,  requird  but  a 
small  extent  of  garden,  you  may,  in  either  case,  have  the  Kitchen, 
fruit,  and  pleasure-garden  all  in  one ;  having  the  priacipal  walks 
spacious,  and  the  borders  pext  them  of  considei'able  breadth  ;  the 
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back  part  of  them  planted  with  a  range  of  espalier  fnnt4reefl»  aur* 
roanding  the  quarters  ;  the  front  with  flowers  and  small  shrubs  % 
and  the  inner  quarters  for  the  growth  of  the  kitchen  vegetables)  8cc» 

Sitrntion,  Soil,  Winter,  Extent,  tsTc. 

As  to  situation^  it  can  otslj  be  observed  in  general,  that  both  high 
and  low,  if  the  soil  be  suitable,  will  produce  good  crops  of  esculent 
herbage  and  ficints ;  though  a  moderately  low  situation  is  the  most 
pic&rable,  as  being  less  e^qxMed  to  the  influence  of  cold  cutting 
winds  in  spring,  and  more  retentive  of  moisture  during  the  sum* 
mer  months ;  which  are  advantages  worthy  of  attention,  both  on 
accoontoftheearlyandoftheotherprincipal  crops.  A  situation  hav^ 
ing  a  moderate  slope  is  very  eligible  for  this  purpose,  as  in  such  a 
■pot  there  will  not  be  any  danger  of  water  standing,  nor  of  bdn^ 
too  wet  at  any  season ;  and  if  it  slopes  toward  the  south,  it  is  the 
more  desirable,  as  it  will  not  only  be  better  defended  from 
the  cold  north-westerly  winds,  but  by  its  exposure  or  aspect 
faicfining  to  the  sun,  you  may  always  expect  to  have  the  eariiest 
crops;  or  when  the  situation  is  in  some  parts  a  little  eleimted,  or 
gently  sloping,  and  in  othei*s  low  and  moist,  it  may  be  some  advan* 
lage,  as  the  higher  or  sloping  ground  will  suit  some  early  crops,  and 
serve  for  wintering  several  sorts  of  plants  that  are  impatient  of  co-^ 
pious  moisture  in  that  season,  such  as  artichokes,  spinage,  com  sal" 
hd  lettuce,  &c.  and  the  low  groimd  'mU.  be  eligible  for  late  summer 
crops,  as  beets,  kidney-beans,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  lettuce,  and 
several  others.  However,  as  to  choice  of  situation  and  soil,  tlds 
only  is  practicable  in  large  estates ;  but  where  persons  are  limited 
to  a  moderate  space,  they  must  be  content  with  such  as  nature  af- 
fords ;  observing  in  this  case,  that  if  the  natural  soil  is  of  a  proper 
temperament  and  depth,  you  need  not  be  under  any  great  anxiety 
about  the  situation,  if  it  is  moderately  dry,  and  not  apt  to  be 
overflowed  in  winter ;  even  in  that  case,  it  may  be  remedied^  or 
ereatly  helped,  by  digging  two  or  three  long  narrow  canals,  and 
from  these  some  under-ground  hollow  drains,  the  earth  from  whidi 
will  help  to  raise  the  contiguous  ground  higher,  and  the  water  in 
the  canals  will  be  convenient  for  watering  the  plants.  Remarking 
that  a  situation  too  wet  in  winter  should  be  guarded  against  asnnich 
as  the  nature  of  the  place  will  admit  ;•  for  in  such  land  you  can  never 
have  early  nor  good  general  ctops,  nor  will  the  fruit*trees  be  pros^ 
*perous. 

With  respect  to  soil,  that  for  a  Kitchen-garden,  of  all  others^ 
requires  to  be  naturally  good,  of  depth  enough  for  the  growth  of 
the  large  perpendicular  esculent  roots,  as  carrots,  parsneps,  red 
beet,  horse-radish,  &c.  also  for  the  growth  of  fruit*trees,  a  very 
material  article  ;  so  that  the  proper  soil  for  these  genehd  purposes 
should,  if  possible,  be  from  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  to  two  feet 
deep,  or  more  ;  but  much  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half  depth  will  be 
a  disadvantage :  so  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  for  a 
Kitchen  and  fruit-garden,  that  where  there  is  scope  of  ground  to 
those  fit>mi  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  at  first  in  fixing  on  a  proper 
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spoty  where  the  soil  is  good)  and  deep  enough,  as  above,  before 
gravel,  claf,  or  other  bad  soils  are  come  at ;  which  should  always  be 
more  particularly  attended  to  when  designed  to  furnish  the  ground 
with  a  choice  collection  of  fruit-trees,  eidier  for  walls,  espaliers,  or 
standards  ;  for,  without  a  due  depth  of  good  earth,  these  will  neither 
bear  well,  nor  be  of  long  duration. 

DifiTerent  sorts  of  soils  are  met  witli  in  different  parts,  as  loainy^ 
clayey,  sandy,  dec.  A  loamy  soil,  either  of  a  brown  or  black  colour, 
is  the  best  that  can  be  for  this  purpose,  more  particularly  a  light 
sandy  hazel  loam^  which  always  works  pliable  at  all  seasons,  not  apt 
to  be  too  wet  and  cloggy  at  every  shower  of  rain,  nor  bind  in  dry 
hot  weather ;  this  soil,  however,  although  in  many  places  it  is  the 
most  general  superficial  earth,  is  not  common  to  all  parts.  A 
clayey,  strong,  stubborn  soil,  is  the  worst  of  all  earths,  and  must  be 
mended  by  sandy  materials,  ashes,  and  other  loosening  light  sub- 
stances. A  sandy  s<h1  is  common  in  many  places,  which  is  of  a 
very  light  sharp  nature  ;  this  must  be  fertilized  by  plenty  of  rotten 
dung,  and  strong  earths,  where  they  can  be  easily  procured. 

It  is  observable  that  ground,  which  constandy  produces  good 
crops  of  grain  and  grass,  is  also  proper  for  the  g^wth  of  all  esculent 
herbs  and  fruit*trees. 

Chuse,  however,  the  best  soil  you  can,  according  to  the  situadon 
and  extent  Of  your  ground  ;  and  if  it  happens  to  prove  un&voura* 
ble,  art  must  assist ;  for  if  it  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  it  may  easily 
be  mended  by  adding  a  quantity  of  any  kind  of  rotten  or  other  good 
dung ;  and  if  of  a  very  light,  sharp,  hungry  temperament,  earths  of 
stronger  substance,  such  as  loam,  and  the  like,  if  it  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained, must  be  added  occasionally  along  with  plenty  of  dung,  work» 
ing  the  whole  with  the  natural  soil  of  the  garden ;  and  should  your 
garden  be  of  a  clayey,  cold,  damp  nature,  add  tight  materials,  both 
of  rich  composts,  ajul  light  sandy  soils  ;  nothing  is  more  proper> 
where  it  can  be  had,  than  plenty  of  coal  ashes,  fcc.  for  opening  and 
warming  all  tough,  stubborn,  cold  soils. 

Water  is  a  very  essential  ardcle  in  a  Kitchen-garden  in  summer^ 
to  water  all  new  transplanted  plants,  and  others  that  cannot  subsist 
without  a  doe  supply  of  moisture  during  the  drought  of  that  season ; 
therefore,  in  large  gardens,  where  pi*acdcable,  one  or  more  re« 
servoirs  of  water  should  be  contrived  in  the  most  convenient  part  of 
the  ground,  either  in  basons  or  narrow  canals,  and  supplied  with 
Water  from  some  contiguous  spnng,  river,  brook,  pond,  well,  &c. 

The  necessary  space  of  ground  proper  for  a  family  Kitchen- 
garden,  may  be  from  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  less,  to  six  or 
eight  acres,  or  more,  accoixiing  to  the  appropriated  limits  of  groundj, 
the  number  and  demand  of  the  family,  the  consumption  by  sales, 
or  the  expense  the  proprietor  would  choose  to  bestow  on  the 
making  and  general  cultui^.  A  Kitchen«garden  of.  an  acre  will 
nearly  employ  one  man,  especially  if  it  be  furnished  with  espalier 
and  other  fruit  ti*ees,  and  so  in  propordon  to  a  garden  of  smaller  or 
larger  extent :  a  garden  of  the  above  size  will  produce  a  very  plen- 
tiful supply  of  esculent  herbage  and  fruit,  sufficient  at  least  for,  a 
£iniiJy  of  ten  or  fifteen  pei*son8  ;  but  on  large  estates,  and  wheit 
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the  Ctmiiy  is  considerable  in  proportion,  and  not  limited  to  space  of 
ground,  three  or  four  acres  of  Kitchen-garden  may  be  necessary  ; 
suod  some  very  larg^  fiimilies  have  them  of  six  or  eight  acres  ex** 
tent. 

If  the  produce  is  intended  for  sale,  the  garden  must  be  large  in 
proportion  to  the  demand. 

Fence9  for  tnclomng  the   Ground. 

With  respect  to  fences  for  inclosing  the  ground,  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  have  an  effectual  fence  of  some  sort  around  the  Kitchen- 
gaitkn,  both  for  security  of  the  produce*  and  to  defend  tender  and 
early  crops  from  cutting  irinds. 

F^Tious  to  fencing  Uie  ground,  the  proper  shape  or  form  for  the 
garden  is  to  be  considered  ;  the  most  eligible  foi*m  for  a  Kitchen- 
garden*  is  that  either  of  a  square,  or  oblong  square ;  but  the  figure 
jnay  be  varied,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  require  ;  keeping, 
however,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  square  or  oblong  form,  especial- 
\f  if  the  ground  is  to  be  fenced  with  Qiaterials  for  training  fi*uit- 
trees ;  no  other  shape  answers  so  well  for  that  purpose  ;  for  trial 
having  been  made  of  circles,  ovals,  semi-circles,  angles,  3cc.  none 
ancceed  near  so  well  as  the  square  fc^rm. 

Different  sorts  of  fences  ar^  used  £>r  inclosing  tliis  ground,  as 
walls,  palings,  and  hedges,  &c. 

Sometimes,  board  fences  or  palings,  fu*e  used,  both  for  protection 
luid  for  training  fruit-trees  to.  When  such  are  intended  for 
trees,  the  boaivling  should  be  tongued  and  closely  joined,  edge  to 
edge,  so  as  to  form  a  plane  or  even  sur&ce,  for  the  commodious 
training  the  branches. 

In  gardens  whens  no  wallrtrees  are  intended,  a  hedge,  or  bank  and 
hedge,  is  a  very  proper  fence ;  which  may  be  90  trained,  as  to  form 
both  an  effectual  fence  against  men  find  beasts,  also  to  shelter  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  ground  for  raisiug  early  crops :  a  hawthorn 
hedge  is  the  most  proper,  though  other  sorts  may  be  used. 

No  fencing,  however,  for  a  Kitchen-garden,  where  intended  to 
have  wall  trees,  especially  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  Union^ 
is  equal  to  brick  walls,  which  are  considerably  stronger,  warmer, 
and  more,  durable  than  paling  fences ;  and  their  natural  warmth, 
together  with  their  reflection  of  the  sun's  heat,  is  the  most  effectual 
Ibr  the  grpwth,  and  ripening  of  the  latest  ^nd  more  delicate  kinds  of 
fruit. 

Hot-wajls  for  forcing  by  fircrheat,  &c.  are  often  erected  in  large 
^itchen-^ardens ;  for  an  SjC^ount  of  which,  see  page  36. 

Preparing  and  laying  out  tlie  Grotatd^ 

The  whole  ground  should  be  regularly  trenched  two  spades 
deep  I  observing  if  the  soil  is  podr,  or  of  bad  quality,  and  wants 
amendment,  either  of  dung,  or  any  of  the  materials  before  men- 
Itioned,     such    must    previously    bo    added,    and    then  trench- 
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ed  in  betwixt  the  bottom  and  top  spits,  so  as  next  year,  when 
U  comes  to  be  digg^  again,  the  compost  being  well  melioratedy 
will  be  worked  up,  and  mixed  with  the  natural  soil. 

Do  not  omit  enriching  and  improving  the  borders  for  the  wall  * 
and  espalier-trees,  by  adding  a  considerable  portion  of  rotten  dung  ; 
and  if  the  natural  soil  is  not  good,  add  also,  if  possible,  some  good 
loamy  earth  from  the  surface  of  a  field  or  pasture  common,  either 
to  the  whole,  or  rather  than  fail,  a  few  barrow-fuls  at  first  to  each 
place  where  a  tree  is  to  stand,  and  improve  the  rest  afterwards 
by  degrees,  at  leisure. 

The  ground  must  be  divided  into  compartments  for  regularity 
and  convenience.  A  border  must  be  carried  round,  close  to  the 
boundary-walls  or  fences,  not  less  than  five,  but  if  six  or  eight 
feet  wide,  the  better,  both  for  raising  various  early  and  other  kitchen 
crops,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  wall-trees,  if  any,  that  their  roots 
may  have  full  scope  to  run  in  search  of  nourishment;  and  moreover) 
the  annual  digging  and  stiring  the  ground  fbr  the  culture  of  the 
herbaceous  esculents,  greatly  encourages  the  trees :  hence  the  uti- 
lity of  having  a  broad  border.  Next  to  this  border  a  walk  should  be 
continued  also  all  round  the  garden,  of  proper  width,  as  mentioned 
below;  then  proceed  to  divide  the  interior  parts  into  two,  four,  or 
more  principal  divisions  and  walks,  if  its  extent  be  lai*ge ;  first,  if 
the  ground  is  of  some  considerable  width,  a  straight  walk  should  run 
directly  through  the  middle  of  the  garden ;  and  another,  if  thought 
necessary,  may  be  directed  across  the  ground,  intersecting  tlie  first ; 
and  if  the  garden  extends  any  considerable  length,  two  or  more  such 
cross  walks  may  be  necessary ;  the  width  of  the  walks  may  be  from 
about  five  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
garden ;  and  each  of  the  quarters  should  be  surrounded  with  a  five  or 
six  feet  wide  border ;  and  a  range  of  espalier  fruit  trees  may  be 
planted  along  towards  the  back-part  of  each  border,  so  that  every 
quarter  will  be  inclosed  with  an  espalier ;  which  will  be  ornamental 
in  growth,  and  profitable  in  the  annual  production  of  superior  fruit 
of  difTerent  kinds. 

I  would  not,  however,  by  any  means  advise  dividing  small  or 
moderate-sized  gardens  into  too  many  walks  and  small  quarters, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  surrounded  by  espaliers,  which  would 
render  them  too  confined  for  the  proper  growth  of  culinary  herbage ; 
besides,  it  would  be  wasting  too  much  of  the  ground  in  walks. 

In  one  of  the  quarters  a  place  should  be  allotted  for  the  framing- 
ground  ;  that  is,  a  place  for  making  the  hot-beds  for  raising  early 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  other  tender  plants :  fixing  on  a  spot  for 
this  purpose,  full  to  the  sun  from  rising  to  setting,  shekered  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  northerly  winds,  and  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  bringing  in  the  dung  for  the  hot-beds. 


*  Observe,  that  all  trees  planted  againut  and  trained  to  either  paling  or 
board  fences,  Sec.  producing  fruit  on  one  side  only,  are  denominated  wall 
tT«es,  as  well  as  if  planted  to  actiud  brick  or  stone  waUs  ;  in  contradistinction 
to  eBpallcr  trees,  which  produce  fruit  on  botli  sides. 
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Xlus  place,  if  not  so  situated  as  to  be  sheltered  by  the  walls,  or 
otiicr  feuces  of  the  gaixlen,  it  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  inclose 
it  with  a  close  fence  of  some  kind)  serving  both  to  break  oif  the  winds, 
and  by  having  a  door  to  lock,  will  preserve  your  crops  more  secure ; 
these  fences  may  be  six  or  seven  feet  high  in  the  bark  or  north  side, 
vith  both  the  side  fences  sloping  gradually  to  about  five  feet  height 
ia  front ;  which  should  always  be  lowest  to  admit  the  sun  freely. 

With  regard  to  the  borders  and  walks  of  this  garden,  the  outer 
faotders  adjoining  the  walks  should  be  neatly  formed,  the  edges 
made  firm  and  straight,  and  the  walk  gravelled^  or  laid  with  other 
dry  materials. 

The  edges  <^  the  borders  in  small  gardens  are  frequently  plant- 
ed with  box,  Sec.  especially  in  gardens  where  the  ELitchen  and  plea« 
sufe-grQund  are  all  in  oi^e ;  sometimes,  pait  are  edged  with  un^ 
dershrubby  aromatic  herbs,  as  thyme,  savory,  hyssop,  and  the 
like  ;  but  unless  these  are  kept  low  and  neat,  they  appear  unsight-*i 
ly ;  some,  however,  use  no  planted  edgings  at  all  in  Kitchen-gar- 
dens, only  have  the  edge  of  the  border  made  up  even,  treading  it 
firm  that  it  may  stand,  then  cut  it  straight  by  line ;  sometimes  along 
the  top  of  this  edging  js  planted  a  row  of  strawberries,  a  foot  or  ilt- 
teen  inches  asunder ;  they  will  bear  plentifully  and  have  a  good  ef- 
lect ;  observing  to  string  them  several  times  in  summer,  to  preserve 
them  neat  and  withiA  due  compass. 

Sometimes  grass-walks  are  used ;  but  these  are  rather  improper 
hr  general  use  in  Kitchen-gardens^  especially  in  such  parts  of  the 
garden  where  wheel-barrows  are  obliged  to  come  often^  which 
wouJd  cut  and  greatly  de&ce  them ;  besides,  they  are  apt  to  be  wet 
and  disagreeable  in  all  wet  weather^  and  in  winter ;  but  if  any  are 
intended  for  summer's  walkings  they  should  be  only  in  some  dry 
part  of  the  garden ;  and  never  let  them  be  general ;  for,  besides  the 
aforementioned  inconveniencies,  they  are  apt  to  hai'bour  slugs  and 
other  crawling  vermin,  to  the  detriment  of  the  adjacent  crops. 

The  espaliers  should  be  planted  in  one  range  round  each  mun 
quarter,  about  four  to  five  or  six  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
border,  in  propoition  to  its  width,  and  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
foet  asunder,  according  to  the  sorts  of  fruit-trees  you^  plant. 

Within  the  espaliers  in  the  quarters,  you  may  plant  some  stand- 
ard fruit-trees,  of  the  choicer  sorts,  at  fifty  feet  or  more  distance 
each  way,  especially  the  large-growing  standards,  that  they  may  not 
shade  the  ground  too  much. 

Likewise  in  the  quarters  may  be  planted  the  small  kinds  of  fruit- 
shrubs,  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  mspberries,  in  cross  rows, 
so  as  to  divide  the  quarters  into  breaks  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide, 
or  more ;  others  in  a  single  range  along  near  the  outward  edges, 
or  some  in  continued  plantations ;  placing  the  bushes  nine  feet 
asunder  in  each  row  ;  and  if  kept  somewhat  fan-spreading  the  way 
of  the  rows,  they  wiU  not  incumber  the  ground,  and  will  bear  very 
plent^ui  crops  of  large  fruit ;  besides,  between  Uiese  rows  you  can 
have  various  early  and  late  crops  of  vegetables. 

In  many  places,  however,  as  formerly  noUced,  there  is  but  a 
small  compass  of  ground,  or  so  limited  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  the 
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Kitchen,  fruit,  and  plettsure^gardens,  all  in  one,  or  at  least  oden  all 
within  the  same  general  inclosure  ;  in  which   case,  if  any  distinct 
part  of  the  ground  is  required  for  ornament,  a  portion  of  it  next  the 
house  may  be  laid  out  in  a  lawn  or  grass-plat,  bounded  with  a  shrub- 
bery ;  beyond  Which  have  the  Kitchen-ground,  separating  it  also 
from  the  other  with  shrubbery  compartments :  the  Kitchen-garden 
may  also  be  laid  out  with  ornamental  walks  and  borders,  having  a 
broad  border  all  round ;  and  next^this^  a  walk  from  five  or  six  to  eight 
feet  wide,  carried  all  round  the  garden,  in  proportion  to  its  size  ; 
and,  if  the  ground  is  of  some  considerable  width,  may  have  one  of 
similar  dimensions  extended  directly  through  the  middle ;  and  next 
the  walks,  have  a  border  of  four  or  five,  to  six  or  seven  feet  wide, 
carried  round  the  quarters  or  principal  divisions  ;  which  border,  if 
raised  a  little  sloping  from  the  front  to  the  back  part,  will  appear 
better  than  if  quite  flat ;  planting  a  range  of  espalier  fruit-trees 
along  towards  the  back  edge  of  the  border,  so  as  immediately  to 
surroimd  the  quarters,  allotting  the  outsides  of  the  borders  for  small 
esculents,  or  flowers,  and  small  flowering  shrubs,  having  the  edges 
planted  with  box,  &c.  or  some  with  strawberries  and  other  edg- 
ing-plants, and  the  walks  neatly  laid  with  gravel,  or  other   ma. 
terids  before-mentioned  ;  the  inside,  within  the  espaliers,  to  be  the 
Kitchen-ground,  dividing  it,   if  thought  necessary,'  by  rows    of 
gooseberry,  currant,  and  raspberry  plants. 

But  when  necessary  to  have  the  whole  space  of  the  kitchen-garden 
employed  for  real  use,  no  ground  should  be  lost  in  ornamental 
borders  and  walks:  have  a  border  all  round  the  boundary-fence, 
five  or  six  feet  wide,  except  the  south  borders,  which  should  be 
seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  because  of  their  great  use  for  raising 
early  crops ;  and  have  a  walk  round  the  garden,  not  more  than  a 
yard  to  five  or  six  feet  wide ;  allowing  the  same  width  for  the  mid- 
dle-walks, or  so  as  to  admit  of  wheel-barrows  passing  to  bring  in 
the  manure,  &c.  and  may  either  have  a  four-feet  wide  border  all 
round  each  quarter,  next  the  walks,  or  not,  as  you  shall  think  pro- 
per ;  laying  the  walks  neatly  with  any  gravelly  materials,  or  with 
coal-ashes,  &c.  so  as  to  have  dry  walking,  and  wheeling  with  a 
barrow  in  all  weatliers. 

General  Culture  qf  the  Ground* 

With  respect  to  the  general  culture  of  the  Kitchen-garden....it 
consists  principally  in  a  general  annual  dig^ng ;  proper  manuring ; 
sowing  and  planting  the  crops  properly ;  pricking  out,  planting,  and 
transplanting  various  particular  crops;  keeping  the  ground  clean 
from  weeds ;  and  watering  the  crops  occasionally  in  summer. 

As  to  digging...  A  general  digging  must  be  performed  annually  in 
winter  or  spring,  for  the  recepdon  of  the  principal  crops ;  also  as 
often  as  any  new  crops  are  to  be  sown  or  planted  at  any  season  of 
the  year;  remarking,  that,  the  general  digging  for  the' recepdon  of 
the  main  crops  of  principal  esculents  in  spring,  I  should  advise  to 
be  performed  by  trenching  either  one  or  two  spades  deep,  be- 
sides the  paring  at  top;  though,  except  for  some  deep-rootiog 
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plants,  as  carrots,  parsneps,  &Cr  one  good  spade  deep  may  be  suf- 
ficient for  common  trenching,  unless  on  particular  occasions,  to 
I  trench  as  deep  as  the  good  soil  admits,  to  turn  the  exhausted  earth 

i  to  the  bottom,  and  the  fresh  to  the  top  to  renew  the  soi].    However, 

J  you  should  be  careful  not  to  trench  deeper  than  the  proper  soil ;  and 

I  the  trenching  oQly  one  spade  deep,  will  much  more  effectually 

I  renew  the  soil  than  plain  digging ;  and  by  paring  the  top  of  each 

trenching,  two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the  bottom,  all  seeds  of 
weeds  on  the  surface  are  thereby  buried  so  deep,  that  they  cannot 
grow ;  and  I  should  likewise  advise  that  the  general  digging  be 
performed  principally,  especially  in  stiff  ground,  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  winter  frosts,  or  early  in  spring ;  but  it  would  be  better 
done  if,  some  considerable  time  before  ihe  season  for  putting  in  the 
^  crops,  tliat  th^  ground  might  have  the  advantage  of  fallow,  to  melio* 

rate  and  enrich  it ;  and  always  let  the  ground  be  trenched  in  rpugb 
ridges,  that  it  may  receive  all  possible  benefit  from  the  sun,  air, 
rains,  frost,  &c.  to  fertilise  and  pulverise  the  soil,  before  it  is  levelled 
down  for  the  reception  of  seeds  and  plants ;  and  this  levelling  dowq 
will  be  an  additioi:^  improvement,  in  bi^eaking,  dividing,  aiid  melio" 
rating  the  earth.  Plain  digging,  however,  may  be  sufiicient  (qx 
most  of  the  slight  crops,  especially  in  summer  or  autumn,  after 
the  ground  has  been  trench-digged  in  the  general  winter  or  spring 
digging. 

As  to  manure....any  kind  of  dung,  or  compost  of  dung  and  earthy 
is  proper ;  and  if  this  could  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it 
urould  be  of  greater  advantage,  that  is,  for  ground  of  si  strongs 
heavy,  cold  nature,  have  for  manure,  a  compost  of  well-rooted  dung, 
l»hes,  or  any  sandy  earths ;  and  if  light  sandy  ground,  have  the 
moistest  sort  of  dung,  and  heavy  earths ;  though  any  kind  of  well- 
rooted  dimg  will  suit  as  proper  manure  for  almost  every  soil,  but 
none  better  than  the  dung  of  old  hot*bed^  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon manure  in  kitchen-gardens,  being  horse  stable^dung,  first 
used  in  hot-beds,  where  it  becomes  rotted  to  a  9ohj  moist  tempe* 
rament,  of  an  extremely  enriching  quality,  and  suits  almost  all 
kinds  of  soil  and  plants ;  or  some  of  the  same  quality  from  dung-t 
hills  is  equally  eligible ;  but  welUrooted  neat's«dung  is  also  very 
good,  particularly  tor  light  grounds ;  or  a  compost  of  different  kinds, 
as  tiorse-dung,  neafs-dung,hog's-dungs,  fiirm-yarddung,  or  mulch^ 
ashes,  lime-rubbish  broken  small,  sawdust,  rotten  tan,  having  all 
lain  together  till  well  rotted,  will  make  excelletit  compost  manure. 
The  manuring,  or  dunging  the  ground,  may  be  necessary  every 
year  or  two ;  for  all  crops  being  of  an  exhausting  nature  iQ  every 
soil,  the  vegetative  vigour  of  the  soils  must  be  suppoi*ted  accoixi^p 
ingiy  by  a  proper  application  of  manure  ;  but  once  every  two  or 
three  years,  at  fiirthest,  the  ground  in  general  will  want  amend- 
ment ;  though,  where  there  is  plenty  of  dung,  give  it  as  far  as  it 
will  go  every  year,  £S{|ccially  for  the  principal  crops,  such  as  onions, 
caufiflowers,  cabl^gcs.  Sec.  for  as  the  different  crops  exhaust  the 
soil,  the  addition  of  dung  fertilizes  and  renewsdt ;  which,  when  duly 
applied  in  proper  quantities,  the  various  crops  will  not  only  be  much 
fyl^T,  but  arnve  to  earlier  pexfection  Uiau  in  poor  st^ryed  gro\md< 
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But  for  some  particular  crops,  ground  which  has  been  tfell  ma- 
nured the  year  before^  will  be  more  eligible^  than  if  immediately 
fresh  dinged  the  same  year ;  such  as  for  some  of  the  long  fusiform- 
rooted  kinds,  as  carrots  and  parsneps,  Sec.  unless  the  dung  is  per- 
fectly rotted,  mellow  and  mouldy,  that  these  long  roots  can  readily 
make  their  w^y  straight  through  in  their  perpendicular,  downM'ard 
growth  ;  for  when  the  dung  manure  is  rank  or  lumpy,  it  is  very 
apt  to  impede  the  young  descending  radicle,  and  occasion  the 
main  root  to  fork  or  grow  crooked  ;  more  especially  the  carrots, 
which  also,  in  some  fresh^unged  ground,  are  sometimes  apt  to 
canker. 

All  manuring  should  generally  be  performed  in  winter  or  spring, 
to  be  dug  in  at  the  general  annual  digging ;  taking  opportunity  of 
frosty,  or  very  dry  weather,  to  wheel  in  the  dung  for  the  principal 
manuring ;  as  it  may  then  be  performed  more  easy  and  clean  without 
plogging  or  spoiling  the  walks,  or  teaiing  up  the  ground ;  laying 
It  in  heaps  by  barrow-fuUs  at  equal  distances ;  afterwards  spread  it 
evenly,  and  dig  it  in  one  spade  deep,  or  more. 

In  regard  to  crop4>ing  the  ground,  the  proper  situation  for,  and 
method  of  raising  the  different  plants,  is  fully  explained  in  the  dif-< 
ferent  months  under  their  respective  heads  ;  I  will  therefore  only 
hint  here,  that  it  is  eligible  to  allot  the  driest,  warmest,  and  most 
sunny  situation*  for  the  early  crops,  said  the  other  parts  for  the  main 
crops, 

The  south  borders  are  proper  for  raising  the  earliest  plants,  am 
(early  peas,  beans,  radishes,  spinach,  lettuce,  carrots,  stnall  sallad-' 
herbs,  kidney t^beans,  &c.  the  east  and  west  borders  for  succession 
of  early  crops  i  and  the  north  borders,  which  being  shady  and  cool, 
perve  for  raising  and  pricking  out  many  soaU  plants,  slips^  and 
cuttings  in  summer ;  though  all  these  borders,  in  every  exposure* 
xn&Y  be  made  useful  at  all  seasons.  The  borders  next  the  espaliers 
are  proper  for  crops  of  small  plants  at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year,  as 
lettuce,  endive,  spinach,  small  sallad-hei*bs,  strawberries,  and  seve- 
ral others,  both  to  stand,  and  for  ti*ansplantation)  according  to  the 
mode  of  culture  of  the  different  sorts ;  and  by  keeping  all  the  bort 
ders  constantly  well  famished  with  various  esculents,  disposed  ac« 
cording  to  their  different  growths*  they*  besides  their  usefulness* 
effect  a  delightful  variety, 

In  the  intoraal  parts,  called  the  quarters,  should  always  be  raised 
the  larger  principal  crops,  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  broccoli* 
coleworts,  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  onions,  leeks,  carrots*  pars- 
neps,  beets,  potatoes,  tumeps,  artichokes*  celery,  general  crops  of 
lettuces,  spinach,  horse-radish,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  esculent  plants  succeed  best  in  rows,  such  aa 
peas,  beans,  cauliflowers*  and  ^11  the  cabbage  kinds,  transplanted 
lettuces,  endive,  potatoes,  artichokes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  celery* 
and  some  others,  particular  regard  is  requisite,  that  the  rows  are 
pit  proper  distances  for  the  plants  to  have  full  scope  to  grow,  and 
would  advise  that  all  the  tall-growing  sorts*  sown  in  drills*  such  a^ 
peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  &c.  for  early  crops,  have  their  rows 
rip^ng  porth  and  ^outh*  if  possi()le*  that  tlie  sun  me^y  shine  on 
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each  ^de  of  the  i-ows  more  effectually,  as  well  as  on  tlie  ground  be- 
tween the  rows ;  both  of  which  are  of  more  advantage  to  early  crops 
than  may  be  generally  imagined  ;  for  whon  the  rows  range  east  and 
west,  one  row  shades  another,  so  that  when  the  plants  grow  up,  they 
cannot  all  receive  an  equal  benefit  of  the  sun. 

The  g^reat  art  in  cropping  a  kitchen-garden,  is  to  make  the  most 
of  every  part  of  the  ground,  where  necessary ;  by  having  each  quarter 
well  occupied  with  as  many  crops  annually  as  possible ;  as  practised 
by  the  experienced  market-gardeners  and  others,  who  have  occasion 
to  colUvate  the  whole  kitchen-ground  to  every  possible  advantage ; 
often  having  two  or  three  different  crops  advancing  in  successive 
order  together  on  the  same  compartment,  especially  where  the  prin- 
cipal crops  are  in  wide  rows,  as  in  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  beans,  &c. 
Other  kblds  are  frequently  inter-cropped,  at  proper  periods,  with 
thoae  of  peculiar  growth  in  the  respective  sorts  ;  not  to  impede  each 
other,  nor  the  principal  crops  above  intimated.  Sometimes  slight 
crops  of  quick  growth  are  sown  to  come  off  soon,  or  by  the  time  the 
others  begin  to  advance  considerably ;  or  sometimes,  in  the  advanced 
state  oi  the  main  crops,  they  are  inter-cropped  with  others  of  a  more 
continuing  and  larger  growth  to  be  coming  forward,  ready,  as  the 
others  are  going  off;  fully  occupying  the  same  spot  in  a  succession  of 
crops  in  some  advanced  growth,  whereby  both  time  and  g^und  are 
dbcasionally  gained ;  though,  where  there  is  a  plentiful  scope  of 
kitchen-ground,  especially  in  private  gardens,  any  consideratde 
inter-CTopinng  would  be  unnecessary,  as  generally  each  sort  raised 
separately,  will,  in  some  degree,  be  superior :  however,  on  the  other 
Jiand,  as  in  many  places  the  Kitchen-ground  is  much  limited,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  occupier  or  cultivator,  to  intercrop  occasionally, 
where  it  can  be  done  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  agreeably  to 
the  above  intimations.  With  regard  to  the  different  methods  of 
sowing,  and  planting  the  different  crops,  these  shall  be  designated 
in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Destroying  weeds  is  a  most  necessary  culture  in  the  Kitchen- 
garden,  which  must  be  very  particularly  attended  to ;  for  the  success 
of  the  crops  greatly  depends  thereon,  and  without  a  full  determina- 
tion to  keep  them  clean,  it  is  in  vain  to  sow  or  plant  any. 

The  utmost  attention  is  necessary  never  to  suffer  weeds  to  perfect 
their  seeds  in  any  part,  whether  in  cropped  or  vacant  quarters,  or  on 
dung-hills,  or  compost-heaps,  as  they  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  several  years  trouble  to  extirpate  them ;  for,  as  in  digging  and 
hoeing  the  ground,  some  of  the  seed  would  be  buried  near  the  sur- 
face, and  others  much  deeper,  at  every  time  of  stirring  the  earth,  a 
fresh  crop  of  weeds  woukl  arise  from  the  same  stock  of  seeds, 
which  verifies  the  saying,  ^  one  years  seeding,  makes  seven  years 
weeding."  ^ 

Work  to  be  done  in  tfda  month. 

The  various  preparations  for  early  crops,  noticed  last  month  in 
page  I,  8cc.  I  would  again  recommend  to  your  particultar  atten- 
tion, as  you  ought  to  ^  take  time  by  the  forelock"  at  this  seasoUf 
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and  have  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  forwardness^  in  order  to 
ease  the  great  press  of  business,  which  will  naturally  come  on  next 
month. 

Cucumbers  and  Mclona, 

Where  the  raising  of  early  cucumbers  and  melons  was  not  beg^ 
last  month,  it  may  now  be  commenced  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
this,  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success ;  observing  exactly  the  same 
method  of  making  the  seed  hot-bed,  sowing  the  seed,  and  the  gene- 
ral management  of  the  bed  and  plants,  as  directed  under  the  head 
Cucumbers  J  Sec.  in  the  Kitchen  garden  for  January, 

Ridging  out  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 

If  the  cucumber  and  melon  plants,  which  were  raised  last  month, 
or  the  beginning  of  this,  have  not  suffered  by  any  of  the  accidents  that 
are  attendant  on  them  at  this  season,  the  former  are  now,  and  the 
latter  will,  in  the  course  of  this  mcmth,  be  arrived  to  a  proper  growth 
for  ridging  out  into  a  larger  hot-bed,  finally  to  remain. 

A  new  bed  or  beds,  for  one  or  more  large  frames,  should  there- 
fore be  prepared  in  due  time  for  the  reception  of  these  plants,  and 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  Juiuaiy,  pages  4  and  5  ;  ob- 
serving, that  such  must  be  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  high, 
when  finished ;  for  a  less  depth  of  dung  will  not  produce  the  neces- 
sary heat  which  these  plants  I'equire  at  this  inclement  season  ;  and, 
besides,  if  the  beds  were  made  of  a  more  shallow  depth,  their  heat 
would  be  soon  spent,  and  lining  could  not  be  applied  to  them  with 
so  much  advantage :  for  the  latter  reason  particularly,  they  must  be 
made  wholly  above  ground. 

The  bed  being  finished,  put  on  the  frame  or  frame  and  lights, 
which  will  defend  it  from  wet,  and  bring  up  the  heat  the  sooner  ; 
tilting  tlie  upper  ends  of  the  lights  a  little,  that  the  steam  may  pass 
off.  In  a  week  after  the  bed  is  made,  if  it  has  settled  unequally, 
take  off  the  frame,  and  make  the  bed  level ;  then  immediately  put  it 
on  again  for  good. 

After  this,  let  the  state  of  the  bed  be  daily  examined  with  good 
attention ;  and  when  you  find  the  violent  heat  is  over,  lay  in  the 
earth  ;  but  be  sure  to  let  that  first  pass  away. 

The  earth  for  this  purpose  should  be  rich,  and  tolerably  dry  ;  for 
that  is  a  material  article  to  be  regarded  at  this  season.  The  earth 
proper  for  cucumbers  may  be  either  any  prepared  compost  of  rich 
loam  and  rotten  dung,  or  of  tiie  temperature  of  light  rich  kitchen- 
garden  soil ;  but  to  prepare  for  this,  you  ought,  about  the  latter  end 
of  Sept.  or  in  October,  (if  the  most  convenient)  to  take  from  some 
quarter  of  the  Kitchen-garden,  which  is  naturally  light  and  dry, 
and  well  enriched  by  manure,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth,  and 
throw  it  up  in  a  heap  ridge-ways,  in  some  dry  place,  open  to  the 
sun  and  air  ;  mixing  therewith  at  the  same  time  some  good  rotten 
dung,  breaking  and  blending  the  whole  well  together :  a  due  quan- 
tity of  this  compost-heap  should  be  carried  into  some  shed,  or 
-other  sheltered  pjace>  open  in  front  to  the  sua  or  free  ait,  a  mouth 
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t>r  a  ibrtn^ht  at  least  before  you  want  it>  that  it  may  be  preserved 
perfectly  dry  for  earthing  the  bed. 

Then,  when  the  bed  is  in  oi'den  lay  about  half  a  bushel,  or  rather 
more,  of  earth,  under  the  middle  of  each  light,  rising  each  parcel  of 
earth  in  a  round  hillock  about  ten  inches  high ;  let  the  spaces 
between  the  hills,  and  quite  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  be  covered 
with  the  same  sort  of  earth,  only  two  or  three  inches  thick  at  this 
time,  while  the  bed  is  in  strong  heat,  for  fear  of  burning,  as  explained 
below ;  but  which,  when  the  heat  is  become  moderate,  is  by  degrees 
to  be  augmented,  till  raised  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  hills,  as  here- 
after directed. 

The  reason  for  laying  the  earth  in  little  hills,  and  not  earthing  the 
bed  fully  at  once,  is  by  way  of  precaution,  in  case  of  violent  aher- 
heat,  in  which  case  it  will  more  readily  pass  off  in  steam,  between 
die  hills ;  and  likewise,  because  we  may  venture  to  use  the  bed 
some  days  sooner  than  if  it  was  earthed  all  over  at  once  to  the  full 
thickness ;  for,  if  the  bed  should  bum  after  the  plants  are  in,  you 
can  more  readily  prevent  the  earth,  and  also  the  roots  of  the  plants 
from  being  burnt  thereby,  by  drawing  the  earth  away  from  round 
the  bottom  of  the  hills>  if  it  bums,  and  supplying  the  places  with 
more  fresh  mould. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  is  earthed  as  above,  put  on  the  glasses ;  and  by 
the  next  day,  the  hillocks  of  earth  will  be  warm ;  if  they  are,  level 
the  top  of  each  a  little,  so  that  they  may  be  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep  ;  then  proceed  to  put  in  the  plants,  the  cucumbers  and 
melons  separately,  in  different  hot-beds,  or  distinct  frames,  &c. 

Previous  to  this,  observe,  that  as  having  last  month  directed  the 
plants  to  be  pricked  into  small  pots,  three  in  each  separately ;  and 
as  they  are  now  to  be  turned  out  of  these  pots  with  the  balls  of  earth 
entire,  and  planted,  one  pot  of  plants  in  each  of  the  above  hills, 
I  would  intimate,  in  this  final  transplanting,  that  two  of  the 
best  cucumber  plants,  and  only  one  melon,  would  be  sufficient  to 
remain,  cutting  the  others  away  as  soon  aflter  planting  as  you  are 
able  to  distinguish  which  are  most  likely  to  do  well ;  however,  it  is 
advisable,  previously  to  transplanting,  that,  in  order  to  have  the 
whole  ball  of  earth  adhere  closely  about  the  roots,  to  give  the  pots 
some  water  the  day  before ;.  and  the  method  of  planting  is  this : 
having  some  pots  of  the  strongest  plants  ready,  place  your  hand  on 
the  surfiEice  of  the  pot,  taking  the  stems  of  the  plants  carefully  be- 
tween your  fingers ;  then  turn  the  mouth  of  the  pot  downwards, 
and  strike  the  edge  gently  on  the  frame ;  the  plants,  with  the  ball 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  will  come  out  entire ;  then  making  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  each  hill  of  earth,  place  one  pot  of  plants,  with  the 
ball  entire,  in  each  hole,  closing  the  earth  well  round  it,  and 
about  an  inch  over  the  top,  bringing  tUe  earth  close  round  the  stems 
of  the  plants  ;  this  done,  shut  down  all  the  lights  close  for  the  pre- 
sent, till  the  steam  rises  again  strong  ;  then  they  must  be  tilted  a 
little  behind,  in  proportion,  to  give  it  vent. 

The  plants  being  ridged  out  finally  into  the  beds  where  they  are 
to  remain  for  fruiting,  you  must  be  careful  to  give  them  fresh  air 
every  day,  by  rating  the  glasses  a  little  for  its  adYnission,  and  for 
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the  great  steam  to  pass  off ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  lights 
every  night  with  mats,  putting  tliem  on  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  of  sun-setting,  or  a  little  eaiiier  or  later  as  the  weather  happens 
to  be  either  mild  or  severe,  and  uncover  them  in  the  morning, 
as  soon  after  the  sun  begins  to  shine  on  them,  or  after  sun-rising  as 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit :  in  covering  up,  observe,  that 
while  the  bed  is  very  hot,  and  the  st«am  copiously  rising,  never  to  let 
the  ends  of  the  mats  hang  down  over  the  dung  outside  of  the  frame, 
which  would  draw  up  a  hurtful  steam,  and  stifle  the  plants. 

Air  must  be  admitted  to  them  every  day,  when  the  weather  is 
any  way  favoui-able,  by  raising  the  upper  ends  of  the  glasses  from 
about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two,  or  in  proportion  to  the  sharp- 
ness or  mildness  of  the  outward  air  and  internal  hekt  and  steam  of 
the  bed. 

In  giving  the  plants  air,  it  is  a  good  method,  at  this  season, 
especially  in  severe  cutting  weather,  to  £euiten  a  mat  across  the  enda 
of  the  lights,  where  titled,  to  hang  down  detachedly  over  the  place 
where  the  air  enters  the  frame  ;  the  mat  will  break  the  wind  and 
sharp  air  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  and  yet  there  will  be  a  due 
proportion  admitted,  without  exposing  them  directly  to  it ;  and 
there  will  also  be  full  liberty  to  let  the  steam  pass  off. 

Likewise,  in  covering  the  glasses  on  nights  with  mats,  if 
there  be  a  strong  heat  and  great  steam  in  the  bed,  let  the  lights  be 
raised  a  Utile  behind  when  you  cover  up ;  let  them  remain  so  all  night, 
and  use  the  mats  as  above  mentioned,  to  bang  down  low  before  the 
place  where  the  glasses  are  raised,  but  this  must  be  done  with  cau* 
tion  in  very  severe  frost. 

One  great  article  to  be  attended  to  now,  is  to  support  a  constant 
temperate  heat  in  the  hot-bed,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  regular 
growing  state.  The  first  thing  to  be  obsei*ved  towards  this  is,  that 
in  six  or  eight  days  after  ridging  out  the  plants,  provided  the  heat 
<^  the  bed  is  become  moderate,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  give  some 
outward  protection  of  dry,  long  litter,  waste  hay,  fern,  straw,  leaves 
of  trees,  &c.  laying  it  close  round  the  sides  a  foot  thick,  and  as 
high  as  five  or  six  inches  up  the  sides  of  the  frame  ;  but  this  will 
be  particularly  serviceable  in  very  wet  weather,  but  more  especially, 
in  drivng  cold  rains,  or  snow,  and  also,  if  there  be  cold  piercing  winds,, 
all  of  which  would  chill  the  bed,  and,  without  the  above  precauijon„ 
would  sometimes  occasion  such  a  sudden  and  great  decay  of  the 
heat,  as  to  prove  the  manifest  destruction  of  the  plants ;  whereas 
the  above  lining  will  defend  the  bed,  and  preserve  a  fine  heat  till 
the  dung  begins  naturally  to  decline  or  decay  of  itself,  which  is 
generally  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  bed  is  made» 
when  the  warmth  of  it  must  be  renewed  by  adding  a  liiung  Of  fresh 
hot  dung  close  to  its  sides  and  ends. 

But  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants  are  ridged  out 
into  this  hot-bed,  mind  that  their  roots  have  not  too  much  heat ;  for 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  bed,  after  the  mould  and  plants  are  in, 
(the  earth  confining  the  heat  and  steam  below  in  the  dung,) 
will  begin  afresh  to  heat  so  violently,  as  to  be  in  danger  4i  burning 
the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills :  and  withv^ct  some  precautioa 
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is  taken,  the  burning  will  soon  reach  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  there« 
fore>  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  let  the  bottom  of  these  hills  be 
at  times  examined,  by  drawing  away  a  little  of  the  earth  below ; 
and  if  any  burning  appears,  remove  the  burnt  earth,  replace  it  with 
new;  and  by^  drawing  some  away  quite  round,  let  the  hills  be  kept 
as  narrow  as  they  will  just  stand,  so  as  to  support  the  plants,  and 
let  them  remain  till  the  danger  of  burning  is  over;  when  you 
maf  replace  it  again» 

When  the  great  heat  abates,  or  the  roots  of  the  plants  begin  to  appear 
through  the  sides  of  the  hills,  then  add  some  fresh,  light,  rich  earth 
all  around  them ;  about  three  days  afler,  you  may  lay  some  more ; 
and  in  two  or  three  days  after  that,  you  may  eaith  the  bed  all  over, 
to  the  full  thickness.  But  before  you  lay  the  fresh  earth  to  the 
ndes  of  the  hills,  let  it  be  first  laid  a  few  hours,  or  for  one  night,  in 
the  frame,  up  towards  the  sides,  that  it  may  acquire  an  equal 
degree  of  warmth  with  that  in  the  bed ;  then,  being  applied  as 
above,  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  chilling  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

The  next  particular  care  is  that  of  lining  the  hot^bed  when  the 
heat  declines  ;1Jierefore,  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  decrease 
much,  let  a  lining  of  the  best  hot  dung  be  applied  in  due  time 
to  the  back  or  m>nt  of  the  bed,  or  to  both,  if  the  heat  is 
very  much  declined.  The  dung  for  this  purpose  should  be  prepar-* 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  making  the  bed.  Remember, 
that  if  there  was  a  lining  of  dry  litter  laid  round  the  sides  of  the 
bed,  to  defend  it  from  wet,  8cc.  as  before  directed,  this  must  first 
be  removed  before  you  apply  the  lining;  then  line  the  sides  of  the 
bed,  about  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide,  according  as 
the  heat  is  less  or  more  declined,  which  should  be  raised  about  four  or 
five  inches  higher  than  the  dung  of  the  bed,  to  allow  for  settling : 
lay  some  earth  on  the  top  of  the  lining,  to  keep  the  rank  steam  of 
the  fresh  dung  from  coming  up  that  way ;  which,  if  it  did,  would  be 
apt  to  enter  the  frame,  at  the  place  where  the  lights  are  raised  to 
admit  air,  and  prove  of  bad  consequence  to  the  plants. 

Of  topping  or  to/tfdnff  the  above  Plants. 

The  young  plants,  both  cutumbera  and  melons,  should  be  stopped 
or  topped,  if  not  done  before,  at  the  first  joint,  by  pruning  off  the 
4^p  of  the  first  runner-bud;  which  is  necessary  to  promote  a  stocky 
growrti,  and  cause  them  to  put  forth  lateral  shoots  at  the  first  and 
second  joints,  to  form  fruitful  runners ;  and  from  these,  others  of  the 
same  nature  will  be  produced. 

This  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  plants  have  two 
rough  leaves,  and  when  the  second  is  about  an  inch  broad,  having 
the  first  runner-bud  rising  at  its  base ;  the  sooner  this  is  detached, 
the  sooner  the  plants  acquire  strength,  and  put  out  fruitful  runners. 

It  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  maimer  : 

You  will  see  arising,  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  second  rough-leaf,  the  end  of  the  first  runner,  like  a  small  bud ; 
which  bud  or  runner,  being  the  advancing  top  of  the  plant,  is  now 
t*  be  taken  off  close,  and  may  be  done  either  with  the  point  pf  a 
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pen-knife  or  small  scissars)  or  pinched  off  carefully  with  the  finder 
and  thumb  ;  but  which  ever  way  you  take  it  off,  be  careful  not  to  go 
8o  close  as  to  wound  the  joint  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

Having  thus  pruned  or  stopped  the  plants  at  the  first  joints  they 
will  by  that  means  very  quickly  get  strength,  as  will  plainly  appear 
in  a  few  days ;  and  in  about  a  week,  or  ten  or  twelve  days  after  beings 
thus  treated,  will  each  begin  to  send  forth  two  or  three  runners  ; 
which  runners  will  probably  show  fruit  at  their  first,  second,  or 
third  joints  ;  for  if  the  main  or  first  runner  was  not  to  be  stopped 
as  above,  it  would  perhaps  run  half  a  yard  or  two  feet  in  lengthy 
without  putting  out  more  runners  to  fill  the  frame,  or  probahly 
witliout  showing  a  single  fruit »  for  it  is  upon  these  lateral  shoots 
or  runners,  produced  after  stopping  the  plants,  that  you  may  expect 
fruit  to  appear  in  any  tolei^abletime  in  the  season  ;  but  let  it  be  also 
observed,  that  when  the  said  lateral  shoots  have  three  joints,  and 
that  if  any  of  them  do  not  then  show  fruit  at  either  of  these,  it 
will  be  proper  to  pinch  off  the  top  of  such  shoots  at  the  third 
joint ;  which  will  promote  their  putting  forth  a  supply  of  two  or 
three  new  shoots,  some  or  all  of  which  will  most  likely  be  fruitful  ; 
and  after  this,  according  as  they  advance  in  growth,  train  the  run- 
ners along  in  regular  order,  cut  out  casual  very  weakly  vines,  and 
thin  others  where  very  irregularly  crowded  :  thus,  if  the  bed  is  well 
managed,  and  the  plants  are  forward,  those  of  the  cucumbers  will 
probably  produce  proper-sized  fruit  the  end  of  this  month,  or  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  next;  but  the  melons  not  so  soon  by  six  or 
eight  weeks See  next  month. 

Of  sovnng  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seed. 

As  there  may  be  many  persons  who  did  not  begin  last  nK»ith  to 
sow  cucumbers  for  an  early  crop,  it*  will  here  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice, that  the  beginning,  middle,  or  any  time  of  this  month,  is  still 
a  good  time  to  begin  that  work,  making  a  hot-bed  for  sowing  the 
seed*  as  directed  in  January j  pages  4  and  5. 

Tnose  which  are  sown  early  in  this  month,  will,  with  good  ma- 
nagement, produce  fruit  in  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April ;  and  those  sown  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month 
will  have  fruit  the  end  of  April,  and  will  bear  plentifully  in  May. 

The  beginning  of  tliis  month  is  a  very  good  time  to  sow  melons 
for  a  full  cit>p  in  the  frames. 

The  seed  hot-bed  which  is  to  be  made  now,  either  for  cucumbers 
or  melons,  must  be  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  and  the  seeds  sown^ 
and  plants  managed,  as  directed  last  month. 

But  observe,  that  to  be  well  supplied  with  cucumber  or  melon 
plants,  either  to  plant  in  new  beds,  or  to  have  a  reserve  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents happening  to  any  already  planted  out,  it  vrill  be  very  proper 
to  sow  some  seeds  at  three  different  times  this  month. 

These  may  be  sown  in  such  cucumber  hot-beds  as  are  already 
niade  and  in  cultivation,  and  when  fit  to  prick  out,  plant  them  in 
small  pots,  as  directed  last  month,  which  maybe  plunged  in  the  back 
part  of  the  same  bed,  where  they  may  be  kept  till  wanted,  citlifBr 
for  new,  or  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  present  beds. 
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Forcing  Asparagiu, 

Hot-beds  for  forcing  early  asparagus,  may  be  made  any  time  this 
month,  for  which  purpose  you  must  be  provided  with  proper  plants ; 
these  are  previously  raised  in  the  natural  ground  from  seed,  aa 
hereafter  Erected,  which  being  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  into 
others  duly  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  having  two  or  three 
years  growth  there,  they  then  are  of  the  proper  size  and  strengtli 
for  forcing.  But  observe,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  where 
the  ground  is  subject  at  this  season  to  be  bound  up  by  frost,  pre* 
Tious  precaution  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of 
plants  when  wanted  for  this  purpose  ;  therefore,  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  severe  winter  frost,  cover  a  sufficient  number  in  the  beds 
wherein  they  are  growing,  with  as  much  dry  litter  or  leaves  of 
trees,  &c.  as  will  effectually  )&eep  the  ground  from  being  frozen,  so 
that  you  pan  remove  it,  and  take  up  the  plants  conveniently  when 
wanted. 

Or  you  may,  on  the  approaph  of  severe  frosts,  take  up  a  sufficient 
quantity  with  as  little  injury  to  the  roots  as  possible,  which  may  be 
planted  in  sand  or  dry  earth  in  a  warm  cellar,  in  the  same  man-r 
ner  as  directed  for  planting  them  in  the  frame,  covering  their 
crowns  about  an  inch,  observing  not  to  croud  the  plants  jbr  fear  of 
their  becoming  mouldy ;  and  in  mild  weather  ventilate  the  cellar  as 
often  as  possible,  to  prevent  any  bad  effect  to  the  roots  from  stag^ 
aantair :  but  when  it  cani)e  done,  it  will  be  much  better  to  take  up 
the  plants  out  of  their  beds  according  as  you  want  them. 

The  necessary  quantity  for  a  three-light  frame  is  from  three  to 
four  hundred  plants,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  number  of  frames ; 
the  plants  in  such  beds  ought  to  be  set  very  close,  in  order  that  by 
having  as  many  as  possible  in  each  fpame,  they  may  produce  a  pror 
porticxnable  supply,  to  recompence  sufficiently  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  forcing  them. 

A  bed  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  made  in  like  manner  as  those  di<r 
rected  for  cucumbers  in  pages  4  and  5,  but  very  substantial ;  thf  n 
put  on  the  frame,  and  earth  it  all  over  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  for 
the  immediate  reception  of  the  plants. 

The  bed  being  made  and  earthed  as  above,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  plants  in  readiness,  proceed  to  planting  by  raising  at  one  end  a 
small  ridge  of  earth  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  against  which 
place  a  row  of  plants  close  to  one  another,  drawing  some  earth  to 
the  bottom  of  the  roots ;  then  place  others  against  these  in  the 
same  ipanner,  and  so  continue  till  the  frame  is  full ;  all  having  their 
tops  or  crowns  upright,  and  of  an  equal  level.  When  the  whole 
bed  is  thus  planted,  cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots  all  over  w'ith  light 
rich  earth,  about  two  inches  deep,  which  concludes  the  work  for  the 
present* 

You  may  now  put  on  the  lights,  which  are  to  be  kept  open,  rais* 
ed  high  behind,  or  slided  down  every  day,  except  in  very  severe 
weather,  but  at  night  let  them  be  closed :  give  all  the  air  possible  so 
that  you  dp  not  suffer  tlie  earth  in  the  bed  to  be  frozen  or  chi}h;d|bf 
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ram  or  snow,  till  tlie  buds  begin  to  appear ;  when  you  arc  lo  give 
tliem  another  covering  of  three  or  four  inches  of  the  same  kind  of 
mould  as  before,  so  that  the  crowns  may  be  covered  in  the  whole 
about  six  inches  deep. 

But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  for  the  first  week  or  fortnight 
after  the  bed  is  made,  and  the  asparagus  planted,  that  the  state  of 
its  warmth  should  be  every  day  carefully  examined,  for  that  pur- 
pose, thrust  two  or  tliree  sharp  pointed  sUcks  down  betwixt 
the  roots  into  the  dung,  in  different  parts  of  the  bed ;  when  upon 
drawing  up  the  sticks,  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  feeling  the  lower 
ends,  you  can  readily  judge  of  the  degree  of  heat ;  which  if  found 
very  violent,  threatening  to  bum  the  eaith  and  scorch  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  it  must  be  moderated,  by  boring,  with  a  long  thick 
stake,  several  wide  holes  in  the  dung,  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  also 
in  the  earth  just  under  the  roots,  to  admit  the  air,  and  tp  let  the  rank 
steam  and  burning  quality  of  the  dung  pass  off  more  freely  ;  buty 
when  the  heat  is  become  moderate,  the  holes  must  be  closed  again. 

Likewise  observe,  when  the  heat  is  on  tJie  decline,  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry  long  litter  round  the  sides  of  the 
bed,  which  will  preserve  a  fine  kindly  growing  heat,  and  will  defend 
the  bed  from  being  chilled  by  heavy  rains,  snow,  &c. 

In  the  next  place  when  you  find  the  heat  of  the  bed  beginning  to 
decline  considerably,  you  should  prepare  to  renew  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible :  which  is  to  be  done  by  applying  a  lining  of  hot  dung  to  the 
sides  as  for  cucumbev  and  mdon  beds. 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  in  fine  weather  daily,  especially  if  the 
heat  of  the  bed  is  strong  when  the  buds  begin  to  appear  through 
this  last  covering  of  earth ;  for  fresh  air  is  necessary  both  to  give 
thw.m  colour,  and  prevent  their  diuwing  up  too  fast  and  weak :  there- 
fore in  fine  sunny  days,  either  tilt  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  an 
inch  or  two,  or  shove  them  a  little  down,  as  may  be  convenient ; 
but  keep  them  close  in  cold  or  very  bad  weather,  and  always  on 
nights. 

Continue  to  cover  the  glasses  every  night  especially  afler  the 
plants  appear,  with  mats  or  straw. 

The  bed,  if  made  and  managed  as  above  directed,  will  begin  to 
produce  asparagus  abundantly  in  four  or  five  weeks ;  and,  provided 
the  heat  be  kept  up,  will  continue  producing  buds  in  great  plenty 
lor  about  three  weeks. 

The  method  of  gathering  the  asparagtis  in  hot-beds  is  to  thrust 
your  finger  down  gently  into  the  eaith,  and  break  the  buds  off  close 
to  the  roots ;  but  the  cutting  them  with  the  knife,  as  practised'in 
the  natural  ground,  would,  by  reason  of  the  buds  coming  up  so  very 
thick,  destroy  as  many  or  more  than  you  gather. 

When  it  is  intended  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  asparagus  in 
the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  till  that  in  the  natural  ground  comes 
in,  you  should  make  anew  hot-bed  every  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

A  quantity  of  fresh  plants  must  also  be  procured  for  every  new 
bed ;  for  those  which  have  been  forced  in  a  hot-bed,  are  not  fit  for 
any  use  afterwards,  either  in  the  natural  ground,  or  elsewhere. 
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When  designed  to  raise  asparagus  plants  for  forcing,  you  should 
«ow  some  seed  every  yeai*,  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  as  directed  in 
Alarch ;  obsei*ving,  when  the  plants  are  one  year  old,  to  transplant 
them  into  an  open  compartment,  in  rows,  nine  inches  asunder,  and 
about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  When  they  have  two  or 
three  summers'  growth,  they  are  then  fit  to  take  up  for  forcing ; 
bat  if  they  stand  three  years  before  you  take  them  up,  they  will 
produce  much  larger  buds. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  three  different  pieces  of  ground  always 
employed  at  the  same  time  with  asparagus  plants  for  the  above 
purpose :  that  is,  one  for  the  seed-bed  with  seedling  plants,  which 
should  never  stand  longer  than  one  year  before  transplanted ;  the 
other  two  pieces  to  be  occupied  with  transplanted  plants ;  one  to  be 
a  year's  growth  from  the  time  of  planting,  before  the  other ;  by 
wliich  method  of  sowing  a  quantity  of  plants  every  spring,  you  will, 
after  the  first  three  years,  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  proper  plants 
every  year,  of  eligible  ag^  and  growth,  as  above,  for  forcing. 

In  those  sti^tes  where  there  is  not  severe  frost  to  be  encountered 
at  this  season,  asparagus  may  be  forced  as  directed  above,  without 
the  assistance  of  9^  frame  and  lights;  but  in  lieu  thereof,  you  must 
arch  the  bed  over  with  hoops  ;  and  protect  it  from  heavy  rains  and 
cold,  with  bass  mats  or  other  convenient  covering,  laid  over  these 
hoops ;  and  the  earth  on  the  beds  must  be  confined,  either  with  a 
shallow  frame  or  with  straw*bands  or  ropes,  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter ;  fixed  down  neatly  along  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  shai*p« 
XK>inted  wooden  pegs. 

« 

MuahroQTfiM, 

Take  care  that  the  mushroom-beds  are  still  well  defended  from 
heavy  rains  and  frost ;  both  of  which  would  destroy  the  s^wn. 

The  covering  of  straw  should  not  be  less  than  fourteeii  or  six- 
teen inches  thick  on  every  part  of  t*«e  bed ;  and  at  this  season,  it 
would  be  proper  to  continue  some  large  garden  mats,  spread  over 
the  straw  covering,  to  secure  the  bed  more  effectually  from  wet  and 
cold ;  and  observing,  that  if  the  wet  at  any  time  has  penetrated 
quite  through  any  part  of  the  covering,  the  wet  straw  should  be  re- 
ed, and  replaced  with  some  that  is  clean  and  dry. 

If  these  beds  are  made  under  open  sheds  constructed  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  be  a  great .  advantage,  particularly  in  protecting 
them  from  too  much  wet,  which  is'  very  injurious  to  them^  especi* 
ally  during  the  winter  season. 

New  mushroom-beds  may  now  be  made  where  wanted  ;  for  the 
particular  metliod,  see  October. 

JGdney  Beant, 

MThere  early  kidney-beans  are  wanted,  you  may  in  the  bcgin- 
xiing,  or  any  time  this  month,  make  a  hot<bed  for  raising  them ;  let 
this  be  madCf  as  directed  for  cucumbers,  to  the  height  of  three  feet, 
and  long  enough  for  one^r  more  frames,  which,  with  tlieir  glasses, 
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» 
put  on  inimediately  ;  when  the  heat  is  come  up^  level  the  bed,  and 
cover  the  dung  seven  or  eight  inches  deep  with  rich  light  earth  ; 
then  draw  drills  from  the  back  to  the  front  a  foot  asunder,  and  an 
inch  deep ;  drop  the  beans  therein  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and 
-smooth  over  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Or  you  may  sow  the  beans  thick  in  a  small  hot-bed,  or  in  pots 
therein,  to  raise  the  plants  about  an  inch  in  growth,  then  transplant 
them  into  d  large  hot-bed  as  above,  to  yield  their  produce 

The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose,  are  the  early  cream-coloured 
'dwarfs,  early  speckled,  white  and  yellow  dwarfs ;  because  these 
kinds  are  of  an  early  nature,  and  do  not  run  so  strong  or  rampant 
fM  the  other  sorts. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  raise  the  lights  a  little  behind, 
every  mild  day,  to  admit  fresh  m  to  strengthen  their  growth ;  giv« 
also  occasional  gentle  waterings,  continue  the  same  care  in 
their  advancing  state,  and  support  a  proper  heat  in  the  bed :  they 
will  thus  afford  an  early  produce  in  April,  &c. 

But  where  there  is  a  hot-house,  you  may  raise  early  kidney  or 
French  beans,  generally  with  much  less  trouble  and  more  certaior 
success,  than  in  hot-beds,  as  above. 

SmaU  fSailadmg, 

Continue  to  ndse  in  hot-beds  a  regular  supply  of  small  saUading, 
such  as  cresses^  mustard,  rape,  radishes,  lettuce,  &c.  as  directed  in 
January^  pages  1 1  and  13,  which  must  be  sown  every  eight  or  ten 
days,  in  order  to  afford  a  proper  succession ;  for  at  this  season  such 
are  more  acceptable,  and  to  many  persons  more  palatable,  than  at 
Any  other  period  of  the  year. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  the  middle  states,  and 
in  all  parts  to  the  southward,  you  may  begin  to  sow  lettuce  and  the 
pther  different  kinds  of  small  sallading  on  warm  well  sheltered 
south  borders,  especially  ft  the  great  winter  frosts  have  passed 
away. 

For  this  purpose  dig  the  ground  neatly,  giving  it  an  advantageous 
slope  towards  the  sun,  rake  the  surbce  fine,  and  draw  shallow 
drills  from  north  to  south  about  three  or  four  inches  distant,  sow 
the  seeds  therein,  each  sort  separate,  very  thick,  and  earth  them 
over  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  If  the  season  proves 
favourable,  you  may  expect  tolerable  suc^ss ;  but  the  more  certain 
way  would  be  to  cover  these  bed^  with  frames  and  glasses,  which 
would  not  only  forward  them  to  perfection  at  an  earlier  period,  but 
also  protect  them  from  the  various  acddents  incident  to  such  early 
crops  in  unfavourable  seasons. 

When  these  plants  both  under  cover  and  in  the  open  ground, 
begin  to  come  up,  they  sometimes,  by  rising  very  thick,  raise  the 
earth  in  a  kind  of  cake  upon  their  tops,  which  consequently  retards 
their  growth ;  they  may  be  asusted  by  whisking  the  sur£»oe' lightly 
ynth  your  hand,  &c.  to  separate  the  earth ;  after  which,  the  planH 
will  rise  regularly. 


.» 
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When  those  coming  up  in  the  open  groundi  happen  to  be  at* 
tacked  with  morning  hoar-frosts,  and  likely  to  be  a  sunny  mild  day^ 
if  before  the  sun  rises  full  upon  them^  you  water  them  with  fresh 
pomp  or  well  water  poured  out  of  a  watering-pot^  with  the  heaidon>  to 
wash  off  the  frosty  rime,  it  mil  prevent  their  changing  black  and 
going  off. 

CauHJlower  PUmtM^ 

Continue  to  take  particular  care  of  ymir  early  cauliflower  plants^ 
as  directed  in  January,  page  13,  whiot^^e.  Those  early  autumnal 
sown  plants,  which  you  have  in  frames,  and  that  you  are  endea- 
▼ouring  to  protect  with  a  covering  of  boaids  and  mats.  Sec.  without 
the  assistance  of  glass^  should  never  have  powerful  Bun-shine  ad*- 
mitted  to  them  while  in  a  frozen  state ;  for  its  sudden  action  upon 
these  tender  plants,  whilst  in  that  conditiony  would  prove  their  total 
destruction ;  therefore  admit  it  only  at  intei*vals,  when  weaky  until 
the  plants  and  ground  round  them  are  completely  thawed. 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  wei'e  raised  from  seed  sown  last 
month)  should  as  soon  in  this,  as  they  may  arrive  at  a  sufficient 
size,  which  is  about  four  or  five  inches,  be  transplanted  into  a  new 
moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  greatly  strenghten  and  forward  their 
growth. 

Make  the  bed  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  put  a  frame  on,  lay  on 
rix  inches  deep  of  rich  earth,  when  this  is  warm,  prick  the  plants 
therdn  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  g^ve  them  a  little  water ;  as 
soon  as  they  have  taken  root,  give  them  plenty  of  air;  and  in  mild 
warm  days,  take  the  glasses  totally  off,  but  let  them  be  carefully 
covered  every  night,  and  the  glasses  only  raised  a  little  behind  in 
cold  weather. 

Plants  thus  treated  will  become  strong  and  well  rooted,  bear 
transplanting  much  better  than  if  left  in  the  seed-bed,  and  produce 
larger  and  better  heads ;  for  by  transplanting,  the  tap-roots  are 
checked,  and  the  plants  push  a  number  of  lateral  roots,  which  afford 
them  nourishment  and  strength ;  they  become  short-stemmed  and 
stout,  and  consequently  more  fit  for  a  final  and  successful  tranplan^ 
tation  than  if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  seed-bed. 

Were  these  to  be  transplanted  again  early  in  March,  into  another 
bed,  it  would  be  an  additional  advantage ;  It  is  by  the  neglect  of  this 
necessary  treatment,  that  we  have  so  few  good  flowers,  for  the  plants 
when  continued  in  the  seed-bed  till  finally  transplanted,  become 
long  and  simidling,  tender  and  unfurnished  with  roots  or  fibres ; 
when  planted  out,  for  want  of  a  sufliciency  of  roots,  they  are  not 
able  immediately  to  extract  the  necessary  supply  of  nourishment 
from  the  earth,  consequently  becomer  stunted,  and  either  button,  or 
grow  so  miserably,  as  never  to  produce  a  good  head. 

When  transplanted  and  furnished  as  above,  and  that  the  proper 
season  arrives  for  planting  them  out  in  the  open  ground,  they  are 
to  be  taken  up  separately,  with  a  hollow  trowel  or  transplanter, 
preserving  as  much  earth  as  possible  about  the  roots  of  each  plants 
and  deposited  where  they  are  to  flower ;  thus  treated  they  will 
;e]y  be  sensible  of  tlie  removal,  will  continue  in  a  constant  and 
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regular  state  of  vegetation,  and  if  protected  for  a  few  days,'  with 
garden  pots  or  other  suitable  coverings,  from  too  powerful  a  sun^ 
and  regularly  at  night  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  planting,  you 
may  reasonaiily  expect  the  desired  success. 

As  it  is  from  these  early  sowings  that  the  greatest  success  may 
be  expected,  in  the  United  States ;  every  care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote their  early  growth  and  strength,  in  order  that  they  may  arrive 
at  due  perfection  before  the  commencement  of  the  severe  summer 
heat,  which  is  found  so  injurious  to  all  late  cauliflowers. 

Continue  to  give  a  due  quantity  of  air  to  your  cauliflower  plants^ 
at  all  favourable  opportunities ;  for,  as  observed  in  Januui^j  it  is  aa 
extremely  essential  article* 

Sofvmg  Cau&flofoer  Seed. 

Sow  some  cauliflower  seed  in  a  hot-bed,  the  beginning,  middle^ 
or  at  any  time  this  month,  but  the  earlier  the  better,  to  succeed 
those  sown  in  January,  or  in  case  none  were  sown  at  that  time ;  for 
the  method  of  doing  which,  see  page  13. 

If  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  glass  lights,  these  plants  may 
be  raised  with  gpood  success  in  Pafier  Framf^  or  with  particular  at* 
tention,  you  may  succeed  with  coverings  of  mats,  or  boards  and 
mats. 

Pafier  Frttmet, 

These  frames  are  made  either  like  the  cover  of  a  waggon  or  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  covered  with  oiled-paper  instead  of  glass.  They 
have  a  frame  of  wood  at  the  base,  tO' which  in  the  former,  broad 
hoops  are  &stened  bent  over  circularly.  The  width  of  the  fi*ame 
should  be  near  five  feet,  the  length  nine  or  ten ;  the  distance  t>etween 
the  hoops,  not  more  than  a  foot,  and  there  should  be  several  rows 
of  strong  pack  thread  or  rope  yam,  running  from  hoop  to  hoop,  all 
over,  distant  from  each  other  about  eight  inches  and  other  lines 
crossing  and  interesting  these,  between  the  hoops  or  ribs  of  the 
frame,  which  arrangements  of  lines  are  of  essential  service,  for  the 
more  effectual  support  of  the  paper  when  pasted  on  the  frame,  and 
to  strengthen  it  against  the  power  of  winds  and  heavy  rains. 

The  other  sort  of  frame  may  he  made  with  slips  of  pine  or  neat 
laths,  festened  to  a  roof-tree  at  the  top,  and  to  the  base-frame  at 
bottom.  The  pannels  or  lights  ought  to  have  hinges  alternately  at 
each  side,  to  open  outward  for  giving  air  occasionally,  on  the  side 
from  the  wind,  or  on  both  sides  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  also  for 
performing  other  necessary  culture. 

The  paper  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  the  larger  strong  print- 
ing or  demy  kind ;  which  preWously  to  pasting  on  the  frame,  should^ 
be  moderately  damped  with  water,  that  it  may  not  sink  in  hollows 
after  being  fixed ;  as  soon  as  thus  prepared,  proceed  to  paste  it  on 
sheet  by  sheet,  using  for  this  purpose  the  very  best  kind  of  paste } 
and  contrive  to  have  whole  ones,  along  the  ridge-rail  above,  extend- 
ing lengthways  and  a  cross,  to  join  regularly  with  the  sheets  below; 
pasting  the  whole  in  the  most  regular  ]md  secure  manner,  to  the 
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frames,  ribs,  and  packed  thready  and  if,  at  the  intersections  of  the 
latter,  a  small  square  or.  round  bit  of  the  same  paper,  is  pasted 
on  the  inside  and  to  the  larg^e  sheets  over  those  parts,  it  will  give 
additional  strength  ag;ainst  rain  and  winds. 

After  the  paper  is  thus  pasted  on,  and  perfectly  dry^  then  it 
must  be  oiled  over  with  linseed  oil,  either  raw  or  boiled :  the  latter 
I  think  is  rather  apt  to  harden  the  paper,  and  cause  it  to  crack, 
therefore  would  prefer  the  former.  Having;,  however,  the  oil  vxA 
a  soft  painters  brush,  lay  it  on  lightly,  and  brush  the  outside  of  the 
paper  all  over,  equally  in  every  part ;  which  done,  place  the  frame 
in  some  dry  covered  shed,  there  to  remain  till  the  whole  is  tho- 
roughly dry,  then  it  may  be  used  when  wanted,  and  will  answer 
extremely  well  for  various  purposes. 

If  the  base-frames  are  well  punted  with  the  following  composi- 
tion, they  will  last  a  long  time....To  every  six  pounds  of  melted 
pttch>  add  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  a  pound  of  brick  dust  well 
pulverized,  mix  them  well  together  and  use  them  warm.  This  is 
the  best  pigment  for  all  timber  exposed  to  the  weather,  for  no  mois- 
ture can  penetrate  through  it. 

You  may  also,  form  lights  of  the  above  kind,  for  your  common 
hot4>6d  frames,  when  glass  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  which  will 
answer  a  very  good  purpose. 

These  covers  of  oiled-paper,  are  used  not  only  for  early  cauli- 
flower and  cabbage  plants,  but  also  for  early  sallading,  cucumbers, 
8cc.  and  are  excellent  for  covering  cuttings  of  exotic  and  other 
plants,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

Cabbage  PlanU. 

Continue  to  protect  your  autumn-sown  cabbage  plants,  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  agreeably  to  the  general  precautionary  di- 
rections given  in  the  month  of  October^  which  see.  But  be  very  par- 
ticular that  such  as  are  in  frames,  and  consequently  under  occa- 
sional protection,  which  renders  them  still  more  tender  than  those 
protected  undei^  the  shade  of  bows,  &c.and  that  have  got  frozen,  either 
in  consequence  of  neglect  in  covering,  or  of  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  weather,  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
whilst  Mmng  Btrongly^  until  they  are  gradually  thawed,  and  also 
the  earth  in  which  they  stand  ;  but  at  intervals,  when  the  rays  are 
not  too  powerful,  you  may  admit  them  to  the  plants,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  end  the  sooner;  bat  it  must  be  done  with  great  pre- 
caution. This  observation  is  not  only  applicable  to  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  plants,  but  to  all  other  plants  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

The  cabbage  plants  which  were  sown  last  month,  should  as  soon 
in  this,  as  they  have  arrived  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches, 
or  their  leaves  to  the  size  of  a  quarter-dollar,  be  transplanted  into 
a  new  hot-bed,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches,  plant  from 
plant  every  way ;  in  order  to  promote  their  growth,  give  them 
strength,  auid  the  better  to  prepare  them  idt  planting  out  in  the  open 
ground,  as  soon  as  the  season  arrives  for  that  purpose. 
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Previous  to  transplanting;  either  these  or  cauliflower  plants,  see 
that  the  earth  of  the  new  bed  is  amved  at  a  proper  degree  of 
warmthj  so  that  the  plants,  when  planted  therein,  may  receive  no 
check,  but  strike  out  new  roots  and  fibres  immediately.  Let  them 
be  constantly  kept  in  a  moderate  state  of  growth,  admitting  plenty 
of  air  to  them  at  every  favourable  opportunity ;  for,  if  neglected  in 
this  very  essential  point,  they  will  grow  weakly  and  slender,  and 
never  turn  out  to  good  advantage  :  therefore,  let  air  be  given  as 
often  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  but  cover  them  carefully  every 
night,  and  even  in  the  day  time,  in  extremely  severe  wither. 

Sowing'  Cabbage  Seed, 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  cabbage  seeds,  such  as 
tlie  early  Smyrna,  early  York,  early  dwarf  Battersea,  early  Sugar- 
loaf,  &c.  these  may  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  as  directed  for  cauliflow- 
ers, any  time  this  month,  but  the  earlier  the  better ;  especially,  if 
none  were  sown  in  January :  these  will  come  to  perfection  at  an 
early,  and  very  acceptable  time* 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  you  may  sow  these  kinds 
on  a  warm  south  border,  to  be  covered  with  frames  and  glasses,  or 
on  slight  hot-beds  made  in  warm  situations,  and  covered  with  paper- 
franies,  or  with  boards  and  mats  occasionally. 

Oiled-paper  covers  will  do  extremely  well  for  this  purpose,  and 
may  be  Used  to  much  advantage  where  glass  lights  cannot  be  had. 

Sow  also  some  red  pickling-cabbage,  Flat-Dutch,  Large  Drum- 
head, Savoy,  and  other  late  cabbage  seeds,  to  succeed  your  earlv 
summer  crops ;  these  will  produce  larger  heads  and  earlier,  than  if 
sown  much  later.  Many  people  never  think  of  sowing  these  late 
kinds  at  this  time,  which  is  an  egregious  omission,  and  ought  not 
to  be  copied  by  any  person  who  wishes  to  have  a  regular  succession, 
and  in  the  greatest  perfection,  of  this  invaluable  vegetable. 

The  method  of  sowing  these  seeds,  in  hot-beds,  being  so  similar 
to  that  of  cauliflowers,  that  a  repetition  is  unnecessary ;  therefore 
refer  you  to  pages  12  and  13.  Always  observe  to  give  the  plants 
plenty  of  air,  in  order  to  harden  and  strengthen  them,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  spendling  up  in  a  weakly  manner,  more  especially  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  transplant  them  into  another  hot-bed,  before  their 
being  finally  planted  in  the  open  ground. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  precaution,  you  must  hot  omit  to 
keep  them  constantly  in  a  growing  state,  and  duly  protected  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  atid  when  the  beds  whereiii  they 
are  growing,  become  cold  and  destitute  of  that  warmth  so  necessary 
for  the  above  purpose,  you  must  give  them  a  slight  lining  of  fresh 
horse-dung,  to  renew  the  slow  temperate  heat  so  congenial  and  ne- 
cessary to  these  plants  at  this  season. 

Sowing  Celery, 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  if  the  weather  permits,  prepare  a 
small  bed  of  light  tich  earth  in  a  warm  border^  to  sow  some  celery 
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seed  thereiO}  for  an  early  crop ;  the  best  kinds  to  sow  are  the  solid, 
ami  red  celery,  both  of  which  are  excellent. 

Break  the  earth  veiy  fine,  and  either  sow  the  seed  on  the  surface, 
and  rake  it  in  lightly ;  or  rake  the  surface  smooth,  sow  the  seed 
thereon,  and  cover  it  with  light  earth,  sifted  over  near  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep ;  or  the  ground  being  formed  into  a  three  or  four  feet 
wide  bed,  and  the  surface  raked,  then  with  the  back  of  the  rake  trim 
the  earth  evenly  off  the  surface  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  into 
the  alley ;  sow  the  seed  on  the  bed,  and  with  a  spade  cast  the  earth 
over  it  evenly,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth. 
.  Though  this  seed  may  not  come  up  for  a  length  of  time,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  its  perishing  in  the  ground, and  it  will,  be  in  a 
state  to  receive  the  first  advantage  of  the  growing  season :  if  a 
frame  and  lights,  or  hand-glasses  can  be  spared  to  put  over  it,  they 
will  greatly  forward  its  growth :  when  raised  in  this  way,  though  it 
will  not  be  so  early,  it  will  not  be  so  subject  either  to  start  to  seed, 
or  to  pipe,  as  if  sown  and  forced  in  a  hot-bed. 

But  those  who  wish  to  have  celery  as  early  as  possible,  should 
sow  the  seed  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  cover  it  with  a  frame  and 
lights,  or  with  hand-glasses  ;  or  in  default  of  these,  cover  on  nights 
and  bad  weather  with  mats,  placed  on  hoops  stuck  arch-ways  over 
the  beds  to  support  them ;  being  careful,  in  either  method,  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  to  admit  the  free  air  every  mild  day. 

There  should  not  be  many  of  these  early  sown  plants,  planted  out 
for  a  continuing  supply,  only  a  few  to  come  in  before  the  general 
crop,  for  they  will  soon  pipe  and  i*un  np  to  seed. 

Sowing  Radish  Seed* 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  the 
ground  open,  you  may  dig  a  warm  border  to  sow  therein  some 
early-frame,  short-top,  and  white  turnep-rooted  radish-seeds,  to 
draw  for  sallads  in  April  and  early  in  May.  Dig  another  piece  at 
the  same  time  for  salmon-radish,  which  will  succeed  the  former. 

Let  them  generally  be  sown  broad-cast  on  the  surface,  either  in 
a  continued  space,  or  in  four  or  five  feet  wide  beds,  and  rake  them 
in  with  an  even  hand  ;  or  in  sowing  large  crops  in  one  continued 
space,  if  quite  dry  light  ground,  it  is  eligible,  before  raking  in,  to 
tread  down  the  seed  lightly,  then  rake  it  in  regularly. 

You  may  sow  among  these  crops  of  radishes,  a  sprinkling  of 
spinach  and  ]ettuce»seed  ;  the  spinach  will  come  in  after  the  radish, 
and  the  lettuce  after  the  spinach. 

The  radishes  sown  last  month  must  be  carefully  protected  by  co- 
vering the  glasses  at  night,  and  in  very  severe  weather,  with  mats, 
&c.  fokl  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  occasionally,  otherwise  they 
will  not  root  well. 

In  order  to  have  radishes  tolerably  early,  or  to  succead  tliose 
sown  in  January,  let  some  of  the  early  kinds  above  mentioned  be 
now  sowed  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  as  directed  in  page  14,  and  treated  as 
there  advised :  or  you  may  sow  them  on  such  l>eds,  under  cover  of 
.  oiled-paper  frames,  or  of  mats ;  but  radishes  are  not  apt  to  root  well 
ynder  covering  of  mats,  especially  when  necessity  requires  them  Ux 
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tremcly  careful  to  give  them  as  much  air  and  light  at  every  opppr» 
tunity  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  safety. 

Spinach, 

Sow  some  prickly rseeded  spinach,  it  being  the  hai'diest  kind, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  month ;  let  some  dry  warm  ground  be 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  sow  the  seed  thereon  thin  and  regut 
lar,  either  broad-cast  and  raked  in,  or  in  drills  a  foot  asunder,  or  on 
four  feet  wide  beds  ;  being  careful  that,  in  either  case,  the  seed  be 
not  covered  more  than  from  an  inch,  to  half  an  inch  deep,  accordi 
ing  to  the  lightness  or  stiffness  of  the  ground. 

The  smooth-seeded  round  leaved  kind,  is  the  best  to  sow  during 
the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  months ;  but,  for 
this  early  sowing,  the  prickly  seeded  being  more  hardy,  is  pre? 
ferable. 

47*  I  am  well  aware,  that  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
states,  the  ground  is  generally,  during  the  whole  of  this  month,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  March,  so  bound  up  with  fix)st,  as  not  to  be 
dug  or  cultivated ;  but  this  not  being  the  case  in  the  middle  states, 
except  in  very  severe  seasons,  and  not  at  all  in  the  southern  states, 
I  am  induced  to  give  these  directions  for  the  sowing  of  early  crops, 
and  where  the  state  of  the  weather  permits,  they  may  be  practiced 
to  advantage,  and  where  not,  the  business  must  be  deferred  a  little 
longer. 

Sowing  Lettnce  Seed. 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  and  the  ground  in  good  condition,  yoi; 
may,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  sow  some  lettuce  seed  on 
a  south  border,  which  ought  to  be  well  defended  by  a  wall,  hedge, 
or  board,  fence,  &o.  The  kinds  most  suitable  to  be  sown  at  this 
time,  are  the  early  curled,  and  common  cabbage  lettuces,  if  in- 
tended to  be  cut  up  for  small  sallading  ;  in  which  case,  they  are  to  be 
sown  very  thick  on  the  surface,  after  the  ground  having  been  raked 
tolerably  well,  and  then  raked  in  ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  beds,  or 
drills  according  to  Fancy ;  observing,  that  these  seeds  require  but  a 
very  slight  covertng. 

You  may  alsQ  sow  any  6ther  kinds  of  lettuce,  such  as  the  white, 
or  green  cos,  Egyptian  and  spotted  cos,  which  are  excellent  kinds  ; 
or  if  for  cabbaging  or  heading,  you  may  sow  the  white  Silicia,  grand 
admiral,  large  mogul,  brown  Dutch,  or  New-Zealand  lettuces,  all  of 
which  form  good  hard  heads ;  for  this  purpose,  they  must  be  sown 
very  thin,  and  when  arrived  at  a  due  size,  be  transplanted  in  rows 
into  the  different  borders,  &c.  as  directed  in  March  ;  leaving  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  occupy  the  seed-bed,  which  will  head  earlier  than 
those  that  shall  have  been  transplanted. 

If  those  be  covered  in  niglus  and  in  very  unfavourable  weather, 
cither  with  mats  or  boards,  &c.  it  will  greatly  forward  their  growth. 
But  in  order  to  have  a  few  in  a  more  advanced  state  for  trans- 
planting, and  also  for  early  small  sallading ;  you  may  sow  any  of  the 
Itbove  kinds  in  a  hot-bed,  those  for  the  latter  purpose  veiy  thick,j^ 
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for  the  former  pretty  thin  ;  the  cos  lettuces,  not  growing  flat  or  in 
•a  spreading  manner,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  sowing  in  hot-beds 
at  this  season,  but  either  of  the  kinds  may  be  sown,  and  with  due 
care  and  proper  thinning,  be  brought  to  good  and  early  perfecticn. 
Lettuces  which  have  stood  the  winter,  closely  planted,  in  fmmes, 
sbould,  about  the  end  of  this  month,  be  thinned  to  about  nine 
inches,  or  if  expected,  to  g]*ow  very  large,  a  foot  asunder  i  the 
plants  which  are  drawn  out,  may  be  planted  into  otlier  frames,  or 
into  warm  borders,  where  they  can  be  well  protected  with  mats,  or 
some  suitable  covering,  till  they  are  inured  by  degi*ees  to  bear  the 
open  air  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  and  that  you  have  not 
a  sufiiciency  of  frames  to  receive  the  plants,  it  will  be  better  to  de- 
fer this  work  till  next  month,  being  particular  to  pick  off  all  decay- 
ed  leaves,  and  to  stir  the  earth  a  little  about  their  roots. 

Softdng  Carrot  Seed. 

When  carrots  are  desired  at  an  early  season,  some  seed  may  be 
lowed  in  a  slight  hot«bed  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month, 
make  this  bed  two  and  a  half  feet  high  put  on  the  frame,  and  cover 
the  bed  with  light  dry  earth  six  or  eight  inches  deep ;  sow  the 
seed  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  cover  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
mth  the  same  kind  of  earth ;  when  the  plants  are  up,  give  them 
plenty  of  air,  and  thin  them  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  keep  the 
glasses  well  covered  at  night,  and  in  extremely  severe  weather,  and 
in  April  you  may  expect  handsome  roots. 

This  seed  if  sown  as  above,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
will  succeed  very  well,  without  the  assistance^  of  glass,  if  the  bed, 
^s  carefully  covered  at  nights,  and  occasionally,  as  the  weather  may 
happen  to  be  severe,  in  the  day  time^  with  garden  mats,  &c.  you 
may  also,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  sow  a  small  quantity  of  car* 
rot  seed,  on  a  warm  border  of  light,  dry  rich  earth,  and,  if  the 
season  proves  favourable  they  will  succeed  tolerably  well,  and  be  fit 
for  use  at  a  yery  acceptable  period :  for  t)ie  method  of  doipg  whichf 
jee  March. 

Parmepa  and  Beets. 

P^rsneps  being  very  hardy  plants,  and  the  seeds  remaining  in  the 
ground  a  long  time  before  Uiey  vegetate,  may  be  sown  as  early  in 
this  month  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  proper  condition  to  receive 
the  seed,  which  ought  always  to  be  a  principal  consideration  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  to  work  ground  whilst  too  wet.  I  would 
not,  however,  advise  to  sow  more  at  this  time,  than  what  may  answer 
for  a  first  early  crop. 

Sow  a  small  quantity  of  beet-seed  on  a  warm  border,  in  drills,  for 
a  first  crop ;  but  this^ught  not  to  be  done  till  about  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Observe,  that  seeds  which  are  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  this 
time,  cannot  have  muck  advantage,  as  to  earliness,  over  those  which 
fwy  be  sown  two  weeks  later  i  therefore  would  advise,  never  to  sow 
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be  kept  on  fgr  any  considerable  leng;th  of  time,  Unless  you  ai;e  ex* 
«eeds  till  the  ground  is  in  a  good  dry  state,  and  proper  condition  to 
receive  them. 

Sowing  PeoB, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  prepare  a  dry  and  well  si* 
tuated  piece  of  ground  for  an  early  crop  of  peas,  the  early-frame, 
early  Charleton^  and  Golden  hot-spurs,  are  the  kinds  most  suitable 
for  this  crop,  but  more  particularly  the  first,  though  tlie  others  are 
excellent,  and  will  immediately  succeed  the  early-frame. 
.  Sow  each  sort  separate,  and  pretty  thick,  in  rows  or  diills  three 
feet  asimder,  covering  them  not  more  than  about  an  inch  and  a  half; 
oi*  if  the  ground  be  very  loose  and  light,  two  inches  deep  ;  but  if  it 
is  of  a  stiff  nature,  one  inch  will  be  sufficient. 

But,  in  order  to  give  the  first  early  crops  a  greater  advantage, 
prepare  a  south  border  of  dry  light  earth  for  their  reception,  and 
raise  the  earth  into  naiTow  sloping  ridges,  about  a  foot  broad  at  the 
base^  and  nine  inches  high  and  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from 
^ach  other  j  ranging  these  in  a  soutli  west  direction,  from  the  north 
aide  of  the  border ;  then  on  the  easterly  sides  of  these  ridges, 
about  half  their  height,  sow  your  drills  of  peas,  giving  them  the 
same  depth  of  covering,  as  above  directed.  In  this  situation,  they 
^ill  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  morning  and  mid^day  sun,  lie  dry, 
and  will  consequently  advance  in  vegetation,  much  more  rapidlyt 
than  if  sown  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Rainng  Peas  in  Hot^ede^  Isfc, 

Where  a  few  peas  are  particularly  required,  in  the  most  early 
season,  they  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  some  of  the  early  dwarf 
lands  in  a  hot-bed,  to  remain,  or  rather  to  be  transplanted  from  that 
into  another ;  either  of  which  methods,  should  be  performed  early 
in  this  month,  if  neglected  in  last.  These  may  be  sown  in  a 
larg^  hot-bed,  in  rows  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  to  re- 
main :  or  it  would  be  rather  more  eligible,  to  sow  them  thick  on  a 
small  hot-bed,  to  be  transplanted  into  a  larger,  when  about  an  inch 
or  two  high ;  and  if  you  have  any  in  an  advanced  state,  you  may  now 
transplant  them  as  above,  to  remain  for  bearing.  But  if  you  have 
the  convenience  of  a  Hot-house,  or  Forcing-house  of  any  kind  ;  you 
may  easily  and  expeditiously  raise  them  therein,  by  either  sowing 
the  seeds,  or  planting  the  plants,  if  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  in 
large  pots,  and  depositing  tliese  in  convenient  places  in  those 
houses. 

N.  B.  A  large  quantity  of  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  lidd  round  all 
your  hot-beds,  as  high  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  frames,  especially, 
those  which  contain  tender  plants,  will  afford  them  a  very  necessary 
protection,  by  preventing  the  frost  from  penetrating  through  the 
^es  and  ends  of  tlie  frames,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  produce 
a  lasting  and  comforting  heatia  the  beds. 

Planting  Beans, 

By  beans,  I  mean  the  Vicia  Faba  of  Linns&us,  apd  not  the  Pha^* 
seoius  vulgaris^  or  K.idney4>eans. 
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A  full  crop  of  those  should  be  planted  as  early  in  this^  or  the  next 
month,  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  into  the  gixiund ;  for  it  is  fron» 
the  early  sown  crops  of  these,  that  any  tolerable  produce  may  be 
expected  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern 
parts. 

For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  dig  aft  ^ 
open  quarter  of  good  g^und,  observing  that  a  strong  heavy  soil  13 
the  most  suitable,  but  see  that  it  is  not  too  wet  when  you  work  it ; 
in  which,  plant  a  full  crop  of  the  early  Mazagan,  early  Lisbon,  long- 
podded,  white-blossom,  krge  Windsor,  toker,  sandwich,  and  other 
kinds  :  by  planting  these  different  varieties  at  one  time,  they  will 
come  into  bearing  in  a  regular  succession,  according  to  their  differ^ 
ent  degrees  of  earllness.  You  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension 
of  their  being  injured  by  the  weather,  as  they  are  of  a  hardy  nature, 
and  will  not  suffer  by  any  frost  which  may  overtake  them,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

Plant  the  small  early  kinds,  in  drills,  three  feet  asunder,  and  the 
beans  twa<>r  three  inches  distant  in  the  rows,  or  they  may  be  planted 
two  rows  in  each  drill,  four  inches  distant  each  way,  and  covered 
two  inches  deep. 

The  lai^e  kinds,  such  as  the  Windsor,  toker,  sandwich  and 
broad  Spanish,  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  four  feet,  row 
from  TOW,  and  somewhat  thinner  than  the  small  kinds.  These 
may  also  be  planted  occasionally  by  dibble,  but  drilling  is  the  more 
expeditious  and  better  way. 

You  may  continue  planting  these  kinds  once  a  week  till  the  end 
of  March,  but  those  planted  after  that  season  will  not  be  So  pro- 
ductive. 

These  kinds  may  be  forced  in « like  manner  as  peas,  if  desired; 
for  their  further  treatment,  see  the  following  months. 

Sowing  Parsley  Seed, 

Sow  some  of  the  common,  and  curled  parsley  seeds,  in  drills^ 
on  some  warm  border,  to  produce  an  early  supply ;  the  seed  will 
remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up,  but  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  perishing. 

Mu8hro<miB. 

The  same  care  that  was  directed  last  month  in  page  14,  must  be 
contrived  with  due  attention,  to  your  mushroom  beds ;  being  par- 
ticular to  preserve  them  effectually  from  frost  and  wet,  either  of 
which  would  destroy  the  spawn,  and  reader  your  beds  unpro^ 
ductive. 

ArtichoktfB, 

If  the  weather  is  extremely  severe,  and  that  you  have  not  attend- 
ed to  it  before,  lay  some  dry  long  litter  over  the  rows  of  your  choice 
globe  artichokes,  which  will  tend  greatly  to  their  preservation. 
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SOUTHERN    STATES. 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  the  more  south- 
ern states,  this  will  be  a  very  principal  month  with  the  inhabitants, 
for  making  their  Kitchen-gardens  ;  for  the  method  of  doing  which  I 
can  only  refer  them  to  the  Kitchen -gai'den  for  March  and  Aprity  the 
work  recommended  to  be  done  in  these  months  being  quite  applica- 
ble with  them  at  this  season. 

In  the  more  northerly  of  the  southern  states,  much  work  can  be 
done  in  the  Kitchen-ganien  this  month  ;  but  the  next  will  be  their 
important  period,  to  which  X  refer  them. 
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Pruning  Wall  and  EefiaUef  Treei^ 

Peaches^  nectarines^  and  afiricots,  should,  in  the  xuiddle 
states,  be  pnmed  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month  ;  the  begin-' 
ning  of  next  will  be  a  good  time  in  the  eastern  states.  This  must 
be  duly  attended  to  bemre  the  buds  are  much  swelled  ;  for  then, 
many  of  them  would  be  unavoidably  rubbed  off  in  performing  the 
work. 

Examine  these  trees  well,  and  cut  away  all  such  parts  as  are  use- 
less, both  in  old  and  young  wood  ;  and  leave  a  proper  supply  of  the 
last  years  shoots  for  next  summer's  bearing ;  all  old  wood  that  has 
advanced  a  considerable  length,  and  produced  no  young  shoots 
proper  for  bearing  this  year,  nor  support  branches  that  do,  are  use- 
less,^  add  should  now  be  cut  out,  to  make  room  for  better ;  observing 
that  a  general  successional  supply  of  young  bearing  wood,  of  the 
best  well-placed  shoots  of  last  summer,  must  now  be  retained  in  all 
parts  of  the  tree  at  moderate  distances,  to  bear  tlie  finiit  to  be  ex- 
pected the  ensuing  season ;  at  the  same  time  cut  away  all  the  ill*- 
placed  and  superfluous  shoots,  and  very  luxuriant  growtlis,  together 
with  part  of  the  former  year's  bearers,  &c.  to  make  room  for  the 
successional  bearing  shoots,  as  observed  in  January, 

As  you  proceed,  let  the  supply  of  reserved  shoots  be  shortened, 
each  accoi*ding  to  its  strength.  Shoots  of  a  vigorous  growth  should 
be  shoitened  but  a  little ;  that  is,  you  may  cut  off  about  one  fourth 
of  the  original  length :  those  of  a  moderate  growth  should  be 
shortened  more  in  proportion,  by  cutting  off  about  one  third ;  for 
instance,  a  shoot  of  eighteen  inches  should  be  shortened  to  twelve, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  observe  the  same  proportion  according  to  tht 
different  length  of  the  shoots. 

But  for  the  more  particular  method  of  pruning  these  trees,  see 
the  work  of  the  fruit  garden  in  January ^  page  3 1 . 

Pruning  of  Ap files  and  Pearsy  is^c. 

Prune  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  against  walls  or  espoK 
lers ;  and>  if  possible,  let  the  whole  of  them  be  finished  this  month. 
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In  pruning^  these  trees,  observe,  as  directed  last  month,  that  at 
the  same  branches  or  bearers  remain  many  years  in  a  proper  fruit- 
ful state,  continue  them  trained  close  and  straight  to  the  wall,  or 
espalier,  not  shortening  their  ends,  but  still  continue  training  each 
at  iiill  length  as  far  as  the  limited  space  admits,  and  laying  them  in 
about  four,  five,  or  six  inches  asunder. 

In  the  next  place,  observe,  that  if  the  branches  be  any  where 
much  crowded ;  that  is,  if  the  bearing  or  principal  branches  are 
closer  than  four,  five,  or  six  inches  from  one  another,  some  should 
be  pruned  out :  observing,  in  this  case,  to  take  off  such  as  are 
irorst  situated,  and  particularly  such  as  appear  to  be  the  most  tSh- 
likely  to  bear,  by  being  either  worn  out,  or,  at  least,  not  well  fur^ 
nished  with  fruit-spurs,  as  mentioned  last  month.  Likewise  ob- 
serve, that. when  necessary  to  make  room  in  any  particular  part  of 
the  tree,  to  train  more  regularly  any  eligible  branches  which  are 
evidently  well  adapted  for  bearing ;  room  must  be  made  for  them, 
by  catting  out  such  barren  branches  as  above  described ;  and  in  any 
trees  where  the  general  branches  are  trained  considerably  too  close, 
and  crowding  in  a  confused  irregularity,  let  some  of  the  most  un- 
serviceable and  irregular-growths  be  cut  out  in  a  thinning  order,  in 
different  parts  of  such  trees ;  to  make  room  for  training  the  other 
more  useful  and  eligible  branches,  in  a  proper  expansion  at  regular 
distances. 

When  any  old  or  large  branches  are  to  be  taken  out,  let  them  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  places  from  whence  they  arise,  or  to  any  eligible 
lateral  branches  which  they  support,  and  that  you  shall  think  conve- 
nient to  leave  ;  in  cutting  off  either  old  or  young  branches,  never 
leave  any  stumps. 

After  cutting  out  any  large  branches,  let  such  as  remain  near  that 
part  be  unnailed,  or  unbound,  in  order  to  be  brought  higher  or  low- 
er, as  you  shall  see  necessary,  to  train  them  all  at  equal  distances  : 
or  when  there  are  several  large  branches  to  be  taken  out  in  different 
parts,  the  whole  tree  should  be  unnailed  or  unbound  ;  then  you  can 
more  readily  train  the  general  branches  and  bearers  in  exact  order. 

Next,  let  it  be  observed,  that  where  a  supply  of  wood  is  wanted, 
leave  some  of  the  best  situated  of  last  summer's  shoots,  such  as  direct- 
ed to  be  retained  in  the  summer  pruning,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  ; 
and  generally  leave  a  leading  one  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  where 
you  have  room  to  train  them.  But  all  others  of  the  last  year's 
shoots,  not  wanted  for  the  above  purpose,  should  every  one  be  cut 
off  close  tu  the  places  from  whence  they  proceed,  leaving  no  spurs 
but  what  are  naturally  produced.  The  proper  fruit  spurs  are  such 
as  were  described  last  month,  being  produced  on  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  branches,  short,  robust,  and  from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
or  two  in  length. 

Let  these  fruit-spurs  be  well  attended  to  in  pruning,  carefully 
preserving  all  those  of  a  fresh,  plump,  robust  growth  $  but  those  of 
a  worn-out  or  rugged  unsightly  appearance,  or  that  project  consi- 
derably long  and  irregular  from  the  front  of  the  branches  in  a  fore- 
nght  direction,  should  generally  be  displaced,  in  order  to  preserve 
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the  regularity  of  the  trees,  taking  care  to  cut  them  off  close,  hy 
which  new  ones  will  be  encouraged  in  places  contiguous. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  pruning  these  trees,  left  most  of  the 
general  shoots  and  branches  at  their  natural  length,  as  befere  ad- 
vised, in  all  places  where  there  is  full  scope  to  extend  them  ;  let 
them  be  all  trained  in  regularly  in  that  order,  and  nsdled  straight  and 
close  to  the  wall,  or  nailed  or  tied  to  the  espalier,  about  four,  five,  or 

six  inches  distant For  ^c  management  of  young  trees  of  these 

sorts,  see  the  work  of  the  J^rtdt  Garden  in  March^  and  for  the  me- 
thods of  prunii^g  and  treating  your  standard  fruit-trees  in  this  de- 
paftment,  see  the  article  Orchard  in  January^  pages  38,  39  and  40^ 
and  also  the  same  head,  both  in  this  month  and  March, 

Fig  TrecB. 

Except  in  the  southern  states,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  attempt 
pruning  your  fig-trees,  till  towards  the  end  of  next  month,  or  be- 
ginning of  April ;  to  which  I  shall  refer  you  for  particular  re- 
marks and  directions. 

Prune  and  fdant  Gooaeberry  and  Currant  Trees. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  should  be  pruned  now,  if  omitted  in  the 
former  months,  both  in  the  standard  bushes  and  those  against  wall«, 
fences,  &c. 

In  pruning  the  common  standards,  observe  to  cut  away  all 
cross-growing  branches,  and  regulate  such  as  advance  in  a  strag- 
gling manner  from  the  rest.  Or  where  the  branches  in  general 
stand  »o  close  as  to  interfere,  let  them  be  thinned  properly,  so  that 
every  branch  may  stand  clear  of  the  other,  at  a  regular  moderate 
distance :  and  prune  out  the  superabundant  lateral  and  other  unne- 
cessary shoots  of  last  summer....See  the  Fruit  garden  of  last 
month  page  24,  and  also  October. 

Let  these  shrubs  be  always  trained  with  a  single  stem,  clear  of 
branches,  six  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot  from  the  ground,  as  directed 
in  the  former  month. 

Likewise  to  currants,  Sec.  against  walls,  give  a  necessary  pruning 
and  regulation,  as  directed  in  January^  &c. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  trees  may  be  planted  towards  the  end  of 
this  month,  if  the  weather  permits,  botli  in  standards  for  the  gene- 
ral plantation,  at  six  to  seven  or  eight  feet  distance,  and  some 
against  walls,  board  fences,  &c.  for  earlier  fruit,  but  principally 
currants ;  and  let  these,  for  the  most  part,  be  of  the  best  red  and 
white  sorts. 

You  may  occasionally  plant  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  of  gooseber* 
ries  to  north  walls,  which  is  the'  most  suitable  situation  for  them, 
in  our  climates,  next  to  that,  east  or  west  walls ;  but  plant  only 
very  few  to  those  fronting  the  south,  as  in  such  a  situation  the  sun 
would  in  summer,  be  much  too  powerful  for  these  shrubs. 

For  the  method  of  propagating  and  raising  them,  sec  the  work 
of  the  J^ursery  in  March^  and  October, 


^ 
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RasfiberrieM, 

Raspberries  may  be  pruned  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
especially)  if  the  weather  be  tolerably  mild ;  in  doing  of  which,  observe 
to  clear  away  all  the  old  decayed  stems  which  bore  fruit  last  sea- 
son, and  to  leave  three,  four,  or  five  of  the  strongest  of  last  year's 
shoots  standing  on  each  ix>ot,  to  bear  next  summer:  all  above 
that  number,  on  every  root,  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  all  straggling  shoots  between  the  main  plants  must 
also  be  taken  away. 

Each  of  the  shoots  which  are  left  should  be  shortened,  observing 
to  cut  off  about  one  third  or  fourth  of  their  original  length. 

The  shoots  of  each  ]*oot,  when  pruned,  if  considerably  long  and 
straggling,  may  be  tied  two  or  three  together  ;  for  by  that  method 
they  support  one  another,  so  as  not  to  be  borne  down  in  summer 
by  theweight  of  heavy  i*ains,  or  violent  winds. 

When  you  have  finished  pruning,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible, 
dig  the  grourd  between  the  plants,  observing,  as  you  dig,  to  clear 
avray  all  straggling  growths  in  the  intervals,  leaving  none  but  such 
as  belong  to  the  shoots  which  are  left  to  bear. 

New  plantations  of  i*aspberries  may  be  made  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  where  the  severe  winter  fixjsts  are  over,  and  the 
ground  in  proper  condition ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  that 
work  must  be  deferred  till  next  month,  or  until  the  soil  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  cultivation.... For  the  method  of  making  these  plantations, 
see  the  Fruit-garden  in  March  and  October, 

The  Antwerp  raspberries,  which  had  on  the  approach  of  winter 
been  laid  down  and  covered  with  litter,  &c.  on  account  of  their  be- 
ing somewhat  more  tender  than  the  common  kinds,  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed,  till  the  opening  of  good  weather  in  March,  unless  their 
buds  begin  to  swell  too  freely. 
< 

StravtberricB, 

Continue  to  force  early  strawberries,  as  directed  last  month,  in 
pages  26  and  98,  which  see. 

Having  two  or  three  years  old  bearing  plants  in  pots,  as  then  di- 
rected, plunge  them  into  the  hot-beds,  and  manage  them  as  there 
advised. 

Be  careful  to  admit  plenty  of  air  to  the  plants,  at  every  fiivourable 
opportunity,  by  setting  up  the  glasses  behind  every  mild  day,  and  at 
intervals  give  gentle  waterings  to  the  earth  in  the  pots  round  the 
plants,  not  pouring  it  over  them,  especially  while  they  are  in  flower. 

When  you  find  the  heat  of  the  beds  to  be  on  the  decline,  renew 
it  by  adding  a  lining  of  fresh  horse-dung  to  the  sides  or  ends,  or  to 
botli,  as  necessity  may  require  ;  and  be  very  particular  in  covering 
the  glasses  every  night  with  mats,  or  other  covering. 

This  is  also  a  veiy  successful  time  to  place  pots  of  strawberry 
plants  in  the  hot-bouse,  or  in  any  forcing-house  ;  they  will  in  the^ 
^  places  bear  well,  and  in  early  perfection. 
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Forcing  early  Fruit  in  Forcing-hoiues. 

The  beginning  of  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  forcing  fruit'trees  in  hot-walls,  peach-houses,  cherry-houses, 
6cc.  by  aid  of  fire  or  other  artificial  heat ;  the  proper  sorts  are 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  vines,  plums,  &c.  hav- 
ing young  trees  for  this  purpose  that  are  arrived  to  a  bearing  state, 
and  planted  a  year  or  two  before  in  the  bordei*8,,&c.  of  the  forcing 
departments  ;  or  you  may  have  some  also  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  to 
remove  therein  at  forcing  time  occasionally.  The  trees  may  be 
both  as  wall-trees  and  espaliers,  training  the  branches  to  a  trellis 
erected  for  that  purpose,  and  some  may  be  in  dwarf  standards ;  you 
may  also  have  some  cherries,  both  in  small-headed  standards, 
half  standards  and  dwarfs ;  and  vines  trained  up  under  the  sloping 
glasses See  Hot-house^  December, 

Let  moderate  fires  be  made  every  afternoon  and  evening  ;  and  if 
there  is  a  pit  within  the  forcing-house,  in  which  to  have  a  bark  or 
dung  hot-bed,  you  may  make  the  bed  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
you  begin  the  fires ;  and  if  a  bark  bed  is  intended,  fill  the  pit  with 
new  tanner's  bark ;  or  if  a  dung  hot-bed,  make  it  with  fresh  hot 
horse-dung ;  and  when  it  has  settled  down  six  or  eight  inches,  lay 
that  depth  of  tanner's  bark  at  top.  These  beds  will  support  a  con- 
stant moderate  warmth  in  which  you  may  plant  pots  of  dwarf  cher- 
ries and  of  scarlet  and  Alpine  strawberries  ;  which  will  have  fruit 
very  early, -and  in  great  perfection.  Coiitinue  making  fires  every 
evening,  and  support  them  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  to  warm  the  air 
of  the  house  till  morning,  when  the  fire  may  be  renewed  moderately, 
but  not  constantly  the  whole  day,  except  in  very  severe  weather, 
especially,  if  there  is  the  assistance  of  a  bark  hot-bed ;  unless  it  is 
required  to  forwad  the  trees  as  much  as  possible.  However,  where 
there  is  no  internal  hot-bed,  you  must  continue  a  constant,  regular 
moderate,  fire-heat. 

With  this  management  the  trees  will  soon  begin  to  advance  in 
blossom-buds,  &c.  when  you  must  be  careful  to  continue  a  regular 
moderate  heat  in  the  house. 

Admit  fresh  air  to  the  trees  every  mild  day  when  sunny,  espe- 
cially after  they  begin  to  bud  and  shoot,  either  by  sliding  down 
some  of  the  upper  sloping  glasses  two  or  three  inches,  or  drawing 
some  of  the  uprights  in  front  a  little  way  open,  shutting  all  close 
towards  the  afternoon,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  changes  cold ; 
jgiving  air  more  fully  as  the  warm  season  increases,  and  as  the  trees 
advance  in  blossom  and  shooting. 

Give  also  occasional  waterings  both  to  the  borders  and  over  the 
branches  of  the  trees  before  they  blossom ;  but  when  in  flower,  and 
until  the  fruit  is  all  feirly  well  set,  desist  from  watering  over  the 
branches,  lest  it  destroy  the  fecundating  f^ollen  of  the  anthera  destined 
for  the  impregnation  of  the  fruit. 

The  fires  may  be  continued  till  towards  May,  being  careful  never 
to  make  them  stronger  than  to  raise  the  internal  heat  to  about  60^ 
of  Fahrenheit' 6  thermometer,  in  peach  and  cheiTy -houses,  and  70® 
in  vine-houses ;  for  in  vineries,  having  only  prmcipally  vines,  in 
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forcing,  the  heat  is  generally  continued  stronger,  as  they  bear  it 
in  a  higher  degree,  whereby  to  forward  the  fruit  to  the  earliest 
perfection. 

According  as  the  fruit  advances  to  full  growth,  continue  assisting 
them  by  waterings;  and  give  them  free  air  every  warm  sunny  day  ; 
and  when  advancing  towards  ripening,  encourage  a  strong  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  by  admitting  less  or  more  air,  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  the  sun,  to  forward  their  maturity,  and  promote  a  rich 
flavour. 

Thus  the  fruits  will  ripen  eartier  by  two  months,  or  more,  in 
some,  than  their  natural  time  of  perfection  in  the  open  ground  and 
full  air. 

In  the  above  forcing  departments  you  may  also  place  pots  of 
currants,  g;ooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries,  &c. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


THE  feelings  of  a  lover  of  improvement  can  scarcely  be  expressed, 
on  observing  the  almost  universal  inattention  paid  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  Orchards,  and  that  people  who  go  to  a  considerable  ex- 
pence  in  planting  and  establishing  them,  afterwards  leave  them  to 
the  rude  hand  of  nature  ;  as  if  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  man  availed 
nothing,  or  that  they  merited  no  further  care :  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  good  example,  and  the  consequent  success,  of  the 
careful  and  industrious,  will  stimulate  others  to  pay  the  necessary 
attention  to  these  departments,  and  thereby  to  serve  themselves  as 
well  as  the  community  at  large. 

At  this  season,  you  can  conveniently  perform  the  very  necessary 
and  important  works  of  pruning,  of  scraping  and  rubbing  off  moss 
and  other  parasitic  plants,  and  of  manuring  the  ground  where  want- 
ed ;  and  as  much  depends  on  these  dressings,  they  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected,  more  especially,  as  this  js  a  very  eligible  time 
for  performing  them^  and  one,  with  which  other  business  does  not  fre- 
<ju^ntly  interfere. 

For  the  method  of  pruning  these  trees,  and  other  necessary  ob- 
servations, I  refer  you  to  the  article  Orchard  last  month,  page  38,  &c. 

Where  trees  are  much  overrun  with  moss,  it  may  be  remov- 
ed as  directed  in  page  39  ;  or  a  strong  man,  with  a  good  birch  broom 
in  a  wet  day,  would  do  great  execution.  The  best  method  of  des- 
'txx>ying  mots  on  young  trees,  is  to  rub  all  the  branches  affected,  in 
spring  or  autumn,  or  in  both  if  necessary,  with  a  hard  scrubbing- 
brush  and  soap-suds.  This  will  not  only  remove  the  moss,  but  tend 
considerably  to  prevent  its  sudden  return. 
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Canker^  in  a  great  measure,  arises  from  animalcules,  or  small 
or  Tery  minute  insects  or  worms,  Sec.  of  various  kinds  ;  where  this 
is  the  case,  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  cankered  part,  clean  to  the 
sound  wood,  wash  the  part  well  with  the  following  solution,  and 
also  all  other  parts  that  seem  to  be  in  the  least  affected ;  then  give 
it  a  light  coat  of  the  medicated  tar,  prescribed  in  page  39. 

Dissolve  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  gili  of  gin  or  other 
spirit,  and  when  thus  dissolved,  incorporate  it  with  four  quarts  of 
soft  water.  This  solution  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  effectual 
remedy  ever  applied  to  trees,  both  for  the  destruction  of  worms  of 
every  species,  and  of  the  eggs  of  insects  deposited  in  the  bark. 
No  danger  to  the  trees,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  its  poisonous 
quality,  which,  in  respect  to  them,  is  perfectly  innocent. 

Peach  trees,  which  are  annoyed  by  worms,  should,  towai*d8  the 
end  of  this  month,  particularly  near,  and  a  little  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground)  be  carefiilly  examined,  and  where  any  are  found,  tliey 
must  be  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  with  as  little  in- 
jury to  the  bark  as  possible  ;  for,  by  lacerating  the  rind  or  bark  in 
a  careless  manner,  which  is  too  frequently  the  case  on  these  occa- 
sions, this  vehicle,  which  nature  has  provided  for  carrying  up  the 
nourishment  extracted  by  the  roots,  being  destroyed,  tlie  trees  must 
of  course  perish,  or  be  weakened  in  proportion  as  it  is  injured. 

This  being  done,  wash  all  the  trunks  or  stems  of  the  trees,  as  well 
as  any  other  parts  in  which  you  suspect  these  vermin  or  their  em- 
bryo eggs  to  be  lodged,  with  the  above  solution,  and  also  the  wound- 
ed parts  ;  after  which,  apply  with  a  brush  a  slight  dressing  of  the 
medicated  tar  to  each  and  every  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  picking 
out  the  worms.  This  will  preserve  your  trees  in  healUi  and  fruit- 
fulness  much  longer  than  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  these  destructive 
intruders. 

As  to  manure,  it  is  well  known  that  where  hogs  and  poultry  are 
constantly  running  over  the  ground,  the  trees  seldom  &il  of  a  crop, 
which  is  the  best  proof  that  manure  is  necessary.  Any  manure  will 
suit  an  Orchard ;  but  the  sweepings  of  cow-houses,  hog-pens^ 
slaughter-houses,  poultry  and  pigeon -houses,  emptyings  of  drains^ 
8cc.  are  more  (tisposed  to  facilitate  the  g^wth  and  promote  the 
health  of  fruit-trees,  than  stable  manuro.  However,  any  kind  of 
manure  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

On  Root-firtming, 

When  a  tree  has  stood  so  long,  that  the  leading  roots  have  en- 
tered into  the  under  strata,  they  are  apt  to  draw  a  crude  fluid,  which 
the  organs  oi  the  more  delicate  fruit-trees  cannot  convert  into 
such  balsamic  juices  as  to  produce  fine  fruit.  To  prevent  this  evil, 
as  soon  as  a  valuable  tree  begins  to  show  a  sickly  pinkiness  upon 
the  leaves,  or  the  fruit  inclining  to  ripeness,  before  it  has  acquired 
its  full  growth,  at  the  same  time  the  bark  becoming  dry,  hard,  and 
disposed  to  crack ;  let  the  ground*  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  it,  be  openedforthree  or  four  feet  round  the  tree,  and  with  a 
chissel  cut  clos2  to  the  horizontal  roots  every  one  that  you  find  in 
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the  least  tending  downward.  Should  there  be  any  mouldy  appear- 
ance or  rottenness  among  the  roots^  cut  such  out  efTectuaily,  and 
wash  the  others  clean  with  a  weak  lye  or  soap  suds.  If  the  ground 
be  wet)  place  a  few  flat  stones  under  the  places  where  you  cut  oi 
the  descending  roots,  to  prevent  the  young  roots  which  may  be  pro- 
duced ag^n  from  about  the  cuts  taking  a  perpendicular  direction^ 
and  to  give  them  a  lateral  inclination. 

As  the  roots  invariably  collect  the  sap  from  the  extreme  points^ 
this  cutting  compels  the  horizontal  ones  to  work  and  exeit  them- 
selves, and  if  there  be  any  energy  left,  they  will  soon  throw  out 
fresh  fibres,  and  thus  collect  a  more  congenial  sap  for  the  support 
of  the  tree  and  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  filling  in  of  the 
earth,  add  a  quantity  of  good  rotten  manure,  and  cover  the  ground 
thinly  over  with  the  same,  as  hr  as  the  roots  may  be  supposed  to 
extend  ;  wash  the  stem  and  branches  with  soap-suds,  or  if  any 
worms  are  perceivable,  with  the  mercurial  or  corrosive  solution, 
and  water  the  ground  round  the  tree  at  intervals  in  very  dry  wea- 
ther, till  you  perceive  it  pushing  vigorously. 

There  is  not  a  more  powerful  agent  for  producing  the  canker  and 
other  disorders,  than  these  descending  roots.  Canker  indeed  may 
arise  from  an  improper  soil,  a  vitiated  sap,  animalcules,  and  the  want 
of  free  circulation  of  the  fluids :  the  last  is  often  caused  by  injudi- 
ciously shortening  too  many  of  the  leading  branches.  The  medi- 
cation before  recommended,  will  stop  the  progress  of  the  evil  on  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  but  the  canker  may  again  break  out  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  same  tree,  and  that  arises  very  frequently 
from  the  roots  striking  into  a  cold  and  unfriendly  soil. 

The  fluids  being  once  vitiated  by  any  subterraneous  cause,  cankef 
is  not  the  only  evil,  insects  are  invited  thereby  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  bark,  which  in  due  time  become  crawling  maggots ;  these 
feed  on  the  sap  of  the  trees,  devouring  the  inner  bark  and  rind  as 
they  proceed,  until  the  period  of  their  chrysalis  ;  which  having  un- 
dergone, they  take  wing  and  fly  off,  and  in  their  progress  seldom 
fail  to  lay  the  foundation  of  similar  mischief. 

From  this  may  be  inferred  the  necessity  of  making  a  judicious 
choice  of  proper  ground  for  your  fruit  trees,  and  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  their  cultivation  and  health  ;  for  it  is  quite  as  presumable,  if 
not  more  so,  that  the  vitiated  juices  of  the  trees  invite  the  worms, 
than  that  they  are  the  original  cause  which  produces  it. 

When  any  of  your  fruit  trees  are  growing  extremely  luxuriant, 
and  continue  to  produce  no  fruit,  though  having  arrived  at  a  pro- 
per age  for  that  purpose  ;  they  may  be  forced  into  a  bearing  state, 
by  opening  the  ground  around  them,  and  cutting  through  a  few  of 
their  largest  roots,  but  especially  the  descending  ones ;  the  depri- 
vation which  will  arise  from  this,  of  their  extraordinary  resources, 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  running  into  such  a  luxuriancy  of 
wood,  will  soon  bring  them  into  a  bearing  state  ;  but  be  careful 
that  you  smooth  with  a  chissel  or  other  sharp  instrument,  the 
roots  at  the  amputations,  and  not  have  them  in  a  mangled  state, 
which  might  bring  on  diseases  that  probably  would  destroy  the 
trees. 
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The  following^  extracts}  taken  from  a  communication  made  by  that 
ingenious  citizen,  Doctor  Jamks  Tiltom,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware,  and  published  in  the  first  American  edition  of  the  Domestic 
Encjrclf^Mcdia,  by  Messrs.  Birch  and  Small,  Philadelphia,  are 
worthy  of  attention ;  and  the  laudable  efforts  of  that  gentleman, 
both  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  are  highly  merito" 
rious  and  deserving  of  emulation. 

'^  Curculio,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Coleo/itera^  or  Be^" 
tie  order.  The  species  are  said  to  be  very  numerous.  The  im- 
mense damage  done,  by  an  insect  of  this  tribe,  to  the  fruits  of  this 
country,  of  which  there  is  no  similar  account  in  Europe,  has  given 
rise  to  a  conjecture  with  some  naturalists,  that  we  have  a  peculiar 
and  very  destructive  species  in  America. 

^  The  manner  in  which  this  insect  injures  and  destroys  our  fruits, 
is,  by  its  mode  of  propagation....£larly  in  the  spring,  about  the  time 
when  the  fruit  trees  ai'e  in  blossom,  the  Curculionea  ascend  in  swarms 
from  the  earth,  crawl  up  the  trees,  and  as  the  several  fruits  advance, 
they  puncture  the  rind  or  skin,  with  their  pointed  rostra,  and  deposit 
their  embryos  in  the  wounds  thus  inflicted.  The  maggot  thus  bedded 
in  the  fruit,  preys  upon  its  pulp  and  juices,  until  in  most  instances,  the 
fruit  perishes,  falls  to  the  ground  and  the  insect  escaping  from  so  un* 
safe  a  residence,  makes  a  sure  retreat  into  the  earth  :  where,  like 
other  beetles,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  grub  or  worm,  during  the 
winter,  ready  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  bug  or  beetle,  as  the  spring 
advances.  Thus  every  tree  furnishes  its  own  enemy  ;  for  although 
these  bugs  have  manifestly  the  capacity  of  flying,  they  appear 
very  reluctant  in  the  use  of  their  wings ;  and  perhaps  never  employ 
them  but  when  necessity  compels  them  to  migrate.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
two  trees  of  the  same  kind  may  stand  in  the  nearest  possible  neigh- 
bourhood,  not  to  touch  each  other,  that  one  have  its  fruit  destroyed  by 
the  Curculio,  and  the  other  be  uninjured,  merely  fram  contingent 
circumstances,  which  prevent  the  insects  from  crawling  up  the  one, 
while  they  are  uninterrupted  from  climbing  the  other. 

^  The  curculio  delights  most  in  the  smooth  skinned  stone  fruits, 
such  as  nectarines,  plumbs,  apricots,  &c.  when  they  abound  on  a 
farm :  they  nevertheless  attack  the  rough  skinned  peach,  the  apple, 
pear,  and  quince.  The  instinctive  sagacity  of  these  creatures  di- 
rects them  especially  to  the  fruits  most  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
The  stone  fruits  more  certainly  perish  by  the  wounds  made  by  these 
insects,  so  as  to  fall  in  due  time  to  the  ground,  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  young  maggot  to  hide  itself  in  the  earth.  Although 
multitudes  of  these  fruits  fall,  yet  many  recover  from  their  woiindSf 
which  heal  up  with  deeply  indented  scars.  This  probably  discon- 
certs the  curculio,  in  its  intended  course  to  the  earth.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  pears  are  less  liable  to  fall,  and  are  less 
injured  by  this  insect  than  apples.  Nectarines,  plumbs^  &c,  in  most 
districts  of  our  country,  where  the  curculio  has  gained  an  establish- 
ment, are  utterly  destroyed,  unless  special  means  are  employed  for 
their  preservation.. ..Cher lies  escape  better  on  account  of  their 
rapid  progress  to  maturity  and  their  abundant  crops :  the  curculio 
can  only  puncture  a  small  part  of  them,  during  the  short  time  they 
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hang  upoO  the  tree.  These  destructiye  inseeta  continue  their 
depi-edationa  from  the  first  of  May  until  autumn.  Our  firuita  col" 
Iccti?ety  estimated  most  thereby  be  depreciated  more  than  half 
their  value. 

^  It  is  supposed  the  curcoHo  is  not  only  injurious  above  groutidf 
but  also  in  its  retreat^  below  the  sur&ee  of  the  earth,  by  preying  on 
the  roots  of  om*  fruit  trees.  We  know  that  beetles  have,  in  some 
insfanceSf  abounded  in  sueb  a  manner  as  to  endanger  whole  forests. 
Our  fruit  trees  often  die,  from  manifest  injuries  done  to  the  roots,  by 
inacctSy  and  by  no  insects  more  probably  than  the  curcolio.  In  dis- 
tricts where  this  insect  abounds,  Cherry  trees  and  apple  trees,  which 
dbconeert  it  most  ai>oTe)  appear  to  be  the  special  objects  of  its  ven^' 
geance  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth« 

M  These  are  serious  evils  to  combat  which  every  scientMlc  en-* 
qulrer  is  loudly  called  upon  to  exert  his  talenis )  every  industrious 
iumer  to  double  his  diligence  ;  and  all  benevolent  characters  to  con« 
tribute  their  mite. 

*^  Nafturafista  hate  been  accustomed  to  destroy  vicious  insects,  by 
employing  their  natural  enemies  to  devour  them. 

*<  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  tribe  €^  insects  able  to  destroy 
the  cureulio.  All  the  domestic  animals,  however,  if  well  directed^ 
contribute  to  this  purpose.  Hogs,  in  a  special  manner,  are  qualified 
for  the  work  of  extermination.  This  voracious  animal,  if  suffered 
to  ga  at  large  in  orehards,  and  among  fruit  trees,  devours  all  the 
fruit  that  fiiUs,  and  among  others  the  curculiones,  in  the  maggot 
state,  which  may  be  contMned  in  them.  Being  thus  generally  des- 
troyed in  the  embryo  state,  there  wiU  be  few  or  no  bugs  to  ascend 
from  the  earth  in  the  spring,  to  injure  the  fruit*  Many  experiene-* 
ed  fiumera  have  noted  the  advanltage  of  hogs  running  in  their 
orchards.  Mr.  Bordley,  in  his  excellent  *  EMoy^  on  Husbandry^' 
takes  particular  notice  of  the  great  advantage  of  hogs  to  orchards  t 
and  although  he  attributes  the  benefits  derived  from  these  animals 
to  the  excellence  of  their  manure,  and  their  occasional  rooting  about 
the  trees,  his  misuke  in  this  trivial  circumstance  does  by  no  meuia 
invalidate  the  general  remarks  of  this  acute  observer.  The  iact^  is, 
hogs  render  fruits  of  all  kinds  fidr  4nd  unblemished,  by  destroying 
the  curculio. 

^  The  ordinary  fowls  of  a  fiirm  yard  are  ^reat  devourers  of  beetles. 
Poultry  in  genei^  are  regarded  as  carnivorbus  in  summer,  and 
therefore  cooped  sometimes  before  they  are  eaten.  Every  body 
knows  with  wliat  avidity  ducks  seize  on  the  tumble  bug  (Scarabttut 
comi/exjy  and  it  is  probable  the  curculio  is  regardedby  all  the  fowls 
as  an  equally  delicious  morsel.  Therefore  tt  is,  that  the  smooth 
atone  fruits,  particularly,  succeed  much  better  in  lanes  and  yards, 
where  the  pouhry  run  without  restraint,  than  in  gardens  and  other 
enclosures,  where  the  fowls  are  excluded. 

^  All  the  tcrebinthinate  substances,  with  camphor  and  som« 
others,  arc  said  to  be  very  offensive  to  insects  genenUly.  Upon  this 
principle.  General  T.  RosiNsoir,  of  Naaman's  creek,  suspends  an^ 
nually  little  bits  of  board,  about  the  size  of  a  case  knife,  dipped  in 
Car)  on  each  of  his  plum  trees....From  three  to  five  of  these  strips 
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are  deemed  enough,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  The  General 
commences  his  operations  about  the  time  or  soon  after  the  trees 
are  in  full  bloomy  and  renews  the  application  of  the  tai'  frcquentlyt 
while  the  fruit  hangs  on  the  tree.  To  tliis  expedeint,  he  attributes  his 
noTer  fiiiling  success.  Other  gentlemen  allege,  that  common  tur- 
pentine would  be  sdll  better;  being  equally  pungent  and  more  per- 
manent in  its  effects.  Some  have  sown  offensive  articles,  such  as 
buckwheat,  celery,  &c.  at  the  root  of  the  ti^ee,  and  have  thought  that 
great  advantages  followedj. 

^  Abiaqueati(my  or  digging  round  the  trees,  and  making  bare  their 
roots  in  winter,  is  an  old  expedientof  gaixlenersfor  killing  insects,  and 
may  answer  well  enough  for  a  solitary  tree,  a  year  oi^.two;  but  the 
curculio  will  soon  recover  from  a  disturbance  of  this  aort^  and  stock 
the  tree  again. 

^  In  large  orchards,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  stock  of  hogs  is 
sufficient  to  eat  up  all  the  early  fruit  which  fall,  from  May  until 
August.  This  precaution  will  be  more  especially  neoessary  in 
large  peach  orchards ;  for,  otherwise,  when  the  hogs  become  cloy- 
ed with  the  pulp  of  the  peach,  they  will  let  it  fail  out  of  their  moAithsy 
and  content  themselves  with  the  kernel,  which  they  like  bettef  ; 
and  thus  the  curculio  escaping  from  their  jaws,  may  hide  under 
ground,  until  next  Spring* 

'^  A  young  orchard  should  not  be  planted  in  the  place  of,  or  adjacent 
to  an  old  one,  that  it  may  not  be  immediately  infested  with  the  cur- 
culio. 

<'  It  is  also  apparent  from  what  has  been  said,  that  great  advan- 
tages might  result  from  an  association  or  combination  of  whole 
neighbourhoods  against  this  common  enemy.  Although  an  intelli- 
gent &rmer  may  accomplish  much,  by  due  attention,  within  his  own 
territory,  the  total  extermination  of  the  curculio  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected but  by  the  concurrent  efforts  of  whole  districts." 

For  further  particulars  respecting  fruit-trees,  see  the  article 
Orchard  in  March, 


THE  VINEYARD, 


'to  the  preparatory  and  other  necessary  work,  recommended  in 
January  to  be  done  in  the  Vineyard,  page  41,1  again  call  your  par- 
ticular attention ;  if  it  is  put  off  till  March  you  will  then  find  the 
consequent  embarrassment  of  such  neglect;  ihei*efore  let  every  pre* 
paration  be  made  in  this,  as  well  as  the  last  month,  that  the  season 
will  admit  of. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  will  be  a  good  time  to  cart  manure 

•  into  the  Vineyard ;  laying  it  down  in  the  most  elevated  places  possible, 

for  the  ease  of  wheeling  it  on  barrows  down  among  the  rows  of 

vines;  this  ought  to  be  perfectly  rotted,  and  of  a  quality  suited  to 

the  nature  of  the  soil ;  well  rotted  cow  dung  is  the  best  manure  for 
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I^TOond  of  a  very  hot  nature,  but,  if  very  cold  or  stiff,  which  ought 
to  be  as  much  avoided  as  possible  in  the  planting  of  a  Vineyard,  it 
may  be  improved  by  well  rotted  horse  dung  6v  street  dirt ;  when 
these  cannot  be  had,  any  kind  pf  well  incorporated  rich  compost 
or  other  manure  may  be  used. 

If  the  Vineyard  be  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  that  your  vines 
are  not  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  years  old,  scatter  a  good 
shovel-full  or  two  of  this  manure,  principally,  on  the  upper  side  of 
each  plant,  observing  that  none  of  it  reaches  within  six  inches  of 
the  stem ;  for  if  placed  close  thereto,  slugs,  worms,  and  the  em- 
bryos of  various  insects,  so  frequently  found  in  dung  and  other 
manure,  would  take  shelter  about  the  stock,  penetrate  down  along 
its  roots,  and  might  materially  injure  it  at  a  future  period.  But 
when  these  are  exposed  without  the  advantage  of  this  protection, 
to  the  severe  frosts  of  the  season,  the  greater  number  of  them  will 
be  destroyed  thereby. 

*  The  manure  so  placed,  its  nutritive  parts  will  be  washed  down  by 
'  rains,  and  the  whole,  by  the  necessary  culture,  will  ultimately  be 
brought  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  When  the  Vineyard  happens 
to  be  on  level  ground,  scatter  the  manure  as  above,  equally  around 
the  plants. 

If  your  vines  are  four  years  old  or  more,  let  it  be  cast  all  over  the 
ground,  as  by  this  time  the  roots  will  be  extended  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  every  direction,  and  prepared  to  receive  nourishment  at 
all  points. 

Pruning  of  Finet  in  the  Fincyard. 

In  the  middle  states,  the  last  week  of  this  month  will  bean  excel- 
lent time  to  prune  vines,  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  extremely 
severe  ;  in  which  case,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  pruning  for  a 
few  days  longer,  but  on  no  account  later  than  the  first  week  in 
March ;  which  latter  period,  will  be  a  good  time  to  commence  that 
bosiness  in  the  eastern  states,  allowing  there,  the  same  latitude  in 
similar  cases :  but  the  more  to  the  southward,  the  earlier  ought 
this  to  be  done,  for  if  deferred  till  the  sap  begins  to  ascend,  serious 
evils  will  ensue  to  the  plants,  in  consequence  of  bleeding  too  co- 
piously from  the  wounds.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  sap  begins 
to  rise  six  weeks  or  better,  before  the  bud«  expand  into  leaves. 

Such  plants  as  are  but  one  year  old  from  the  cuttings,  must  be  cut 
down  to  one  or  two  good  buds  each,  according  to  their  strength, 
always  cuttings  about  an  inch  above  the  bud  in  a  sloping  manner, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  thereto;  observing  that  the  lowermost  bud 
next  the  old  wood,  is  never  reckoned  among  the  good  ones. 

Such  of  these  young  plants  as  have  made  more  than  one  shoot 
Ifot  season,  must  be  deprived  of  all,  by  cutting  them  off  as  close  as 
possible  to*  the  old  wood,  except  the  strongest  and  best  placed ; 
which,  prune  as  above  directed,  and  cut  off  such  part  of  the  old 
wood  close  to  this  shoot,  as  appears  above  it ;  in  order  that  the  bark 
may  grow  over  it,  and  the  stem  become  whole  and  sound. 

Your  two  years  old  plants,  mtistbe  umilarly  treated,  with  tliis  dif- 
ference, that  you  may.  leave  two  good  buds  to  each,  in  order  to 
form  as  many  strong  shoots  for  the  next  season. 
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Th^  tbree  years  old  plants  must  be  headed  down,  to  two  good 
bods,  leaving  not  more  than  two  shoots  to  each  plant,  which 
will  produce  four  for  the  ensuing  season ;  and  these,  if  the  plants  be 
in  good  health,  will  yield  fruit  very  httidsomely  that  year. 

The  fourth  year  of  a  plant,  leave  St  three  of  the  best  shoots,  head- 
ing them  down  to  two  good  buds  each ;  and  observe  to  cut  off  the 
e^tra  branches  dote  to  where  they  were  produced,  and  in  like  man- 
ner any  decayed  wood,  as  well  as  the  spurs  or  stumps  occauoned  by 
last  years  pruning  s  by  which  treatment,  all  the  parts  will  get  co- 
vered with  bark,  and  the  stock  be  continued  in  health  and  vigour. 

According  as  your  vines  increase  in  age  and  strength,  you  may 
leave  from  four  to  eight  shoots  on  a  plant,  in  proportion  to  its  strength, 
each  headed  down  from  two  to  four  or  five  good  buds,  always  leav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  buds  on  the  most  vigorous  shoots. 

When  a  vine  is  extremely  vigorous,  and  well  furnished,  you  may 
head  one  or  two  of  its  best  shoots,  at  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  which  will  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit;  but  the  others  must  be 
headed  down  to  two  or  three  buds  each,  in  order  that  they  may 
produce  good  wood  for  the  ensuing  years  bearing,  and  not  too  many 
fruit ;  for,  those  which  you  headed  so  high,  must  be  effectually  cut 
out  close  to  where  they  were  produced  in  the  next  pruning. 

Having  finished  your  praning,  see  that  each  plant  has  a  good  finn 
atake,  to  support  the  young  shoots  when  produced  and  advancing  in 
growth,  and  if  it  be  vigorous  and  of  many  shoots,  a  second,  or  even 
a  third,  would  be  more  eligible. 

Some  inconsiderate  peraons  may  think,  that  eight  are  too  few  for 
a  full  grown  vine ;  but  if  they  consider  that  the  eight  shoots  so 
p^ned,  may  produce  on  an  average  twenty -four,  and  each  of  these 
bear  three  bunches  of  grapes,  making  in  all  sixty^two,  they  will 
probably  view  the  matter  in  a  different  point,  especially,  when  they 
/c(»isider  (hat  the  ground  occupied  by  this  plant,  is  no  more  than 
about  MX  feet  square.  However  fond  people  may  be  to  see  their 
vines  bear  great  quantities  of  fruit,  the  oveibearing  of  them,  espe- 
cially while  young,  and  indeed  at  any  period,  ia  allowed  on  all  handa 
to  injure  them  materially. 

You  are  particularly  to  observe,  that  the  young  shoots  of  last 
summers  growth,  are  the  only  bearing  wood;  that  is,  they  produce 
new  shoots  which  beaf  fruit  the  same  season :  therefore,  if  joix 
expect  a  regular  supply  of  grapes,  you  must  manage  your  plants  so 
as  to  have  an  annual  succession  of  new  wood,  which  you  cannot  ex* 
pect,  if  the  vines  are  suffered  to  overbear. 

The  above  being  the  method  of  managing  vines  in  vineyards,  tho 
heads  being  formed  near  the  ground,  which  is  the  present  practice 
inmost  of  Uie  vine  countries ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  di- 
rections fpr  the  pruning  of  such  as  are  trained  against  wa]|% 
(rellis's,  or  espaliers. 

Pruning  qf  Vtnc^  agqimt  WaU^y  TreUi**a  and  E^iaUen. 

In  order  to  have  well  formed  espaliers  and  wall-vines,  5cc.  you 
must  train  the  two  first  good  Aoota  produced  by  the  plant,  horixon* 
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tally,  one  to  each  side,  within  a  foot  or  a  little  better,  of  the  ground^ 
and  continue  them  In  that  direction  from  year  to  year,  to  whatever 
extent  you  may  think  desirable. 

The  first  year  these  must  be  deprived  only,  of  the  decayed  wood 
on  the  extremities,  and  of  any  secondary  shoots  proceeding  from 
the  axillas  of  the  leaves,  unless  they  have  run  to  the  desired  extent  i 
the  second  year  they  will  produce  shoots  form  the  joints,  which  are 
to  be  tnuned  either  upright,  serpentine  from,  or  fan  fashion,  accord* 
ingto  fiuicy,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  inches  from  each  other : 
the  third  year,  head  each  of  these  down  to  one  good  bud,  and  train 
them  up  as  before  directed ;  the  fourth,  and  every  succeeding  year, 
make  choice  of  the  strongest  shoots,  say  every  third  one,  and  head  them 
down  to  from  ten  to  twenty  buds  each,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  mother  plant,  goodness  of  the  ground,  and  roundness  of 
the  wood,  but  never  leave  wood  that  is  not  round,  for  such  seldom 
bears  fruit.    The  othev  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  one  or  two 
good  buds  each,  which  are  to  produce  young  wood  for  the  nesct 
years  bearing,  as  those  left  to  bear  this  season  must  be  cut  down 
next,  in  order  to  produce  a  succession  of  young  wood  ;  and  so  con« 
tiaue  in  their  management  from  year  to  year. 

When  you  meet  with  old  vines,  which  have  been  neglected,  and 
having  a  great  quantity  of  naked  wood,  as  b  generally  the  case,  cut 
them  down  near  to  the  ground,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  produce  you 
plenty  of  young  wood,  which  you  can  ti-ain  to  your  liking,  but  you 
will  have  no  fruit  for  that  year.  Or  you  may  cut  out  every  other 
branch,  leaving  the  old  ones  to  produce  fruit  that  season  ;  but  these 
must  be  cut  down  the  next  year,  in  order  to  produce  young  wood, 
and  a  well  furnished  tree. 

When  artxHirs  are  to  be  formed,  of  grape-vines,  the  shade  being 
at  much  an  object  as  the  fruit,  you  are  to  train  them  so  as  to  cover 
the  place  handsomely, and  at  the  «^me  time  to  produce  as  much  and 
as  good  fruit  as  possible,  by  not  permitting  the  leading  branches,  or 
shoots,  to  croud  together,  but  to  spread  evenly  and  thin  over  t^e 
whole  place  :  this  must  be  done  by  judicious  pruning  and  careful 
training,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  preceding  general  directions. 

For  the  methods  of  propagating  and  planting  grape-vines,  and 
the  various  kinds  thereof,  see  the  Vhtcyard  in  March. 

aoUTBKRir   STATES. 

This  will  be  a  principal  time  for  propagating  vines,  by  cuttings, 
layers,  fcc.  and  planting  vineyards  in  most  of  the  southern  states  | 
for  the  methods  of  dping  whtch^  see  the  Vineyard  in  Jf^rch, 
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THE  NURSERY. 

ty^  The  various  instructions  given  in  the  course  of  this  month, 
for  the  Nurserf,  as  &r  as  they  relate  to  work  which  is  to  be  done 
in  the  open  ground,  are  on  the  presumption  that  the  severe  winter 
irostS)  have,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  disappeared,  and  that 
the  ground  at  that  time,  is  in  a  fit  state  for  cultivation ;  at  least  suf- 
ficiently so,  for  the  reception  of  plants  of  a  very  hardy  nature,  and 
such  as,  if  planted,  could  receive  no  injury  whatever,  from  any  sub- 
sequent frost  or  severity  of  weather,  and  that  will  succeed  better  by 
taking  the  earliest  possible  advantage  of  the  season :  moreover,  it 
is  the  better  way  to  have  as  much  of  your  business  done  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible,  the  better  to  enable  you  to  meet  the  great 
pressure,  which,  with  respect  to  planting,  sowing,  grafting,  &c.  &c. 
must  be  attended  to  in  March. 

But  when  the  weather  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month  is  severe,  or 
the  ground  bound  up  by  frost,  there  is  no  alternative,  but  to  defer 
the  business  till  the  arrival  of  a  more  favourable  period. 

Propagtaing  by  CtUHnga,  ks^c. 

Plant  cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants,  according  to  the  rules 
kud  4own  in  next  month  and  in  October  ;  these  will  form  tolerable 
branchy  heads  by  the  end  of  summer,  and  will  produce  fruit  in  a 
year  or  two  after. 

Be  careful  to  train  these  trees  always  with  a  single  stem,  six  or 
eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  before  you  form  the  head. 

Plant  also  cuttings  of  honey-suckels,  and  other  hardy  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees ;  as  many  different  sorts  may  be  propagated  by  that 

method* 

The  cutting^  must  be  shoots  of  the  former  year's  growth :  choose 
such  as  have  strength,  cutting  them  from  the  respective  trees  and 
shrubs  in  proper  lengths ;  or  long  shoots  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  cuttings,  which  should  not  be  shorter  than  eight  inches, 
nor  much  longer  than  twelve.  Plant  them  in  rows  two  feet 
asunder,  at  six  or  eight  inches  distance  in  the  row,  putting  each 
cutting  two  thirds  of  its  length  into  the  earth. 

Most  kinds  which  are  thus  planted  now,  will  be  well  rooted  by 
next  October. 

Profiagating  by  Suckers* 

Many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubby  plants,  furnish  abundance  of 
suckers  from  the  roots  for  propagation,  particularly  robinia's  roses, 
lilac's,  syringa's,  and  many  other  hardy  kinds :  the  suckers  may 
now  be  separated  from  the  parent  plants,  each  with  some  rbots,  and 
planted  either  in  nursery  rows  for  a  year  or  two,  or  the  largest,  at 
•nee,  where  they  are  to  remain. 
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PropagtUing  by  Layers, 

The  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  make  layera  of  all  such 
shrubs  and  trees  as  are  increased  by  that  method :  though  the  best 
time  to  do  this,  is  between  the  first  of  October  and  end  of  November^ 
but  where  it  was  omitted  at  that  period  it  may  now  be  done,  and 
most  kinds  will  still  succeed. 

In  making  layers  of  any  kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs,  observe  to  dig 
round  the  plant  that  is  to  be  layed,  and,  as  you  go  on,  bring  down 
the  shoots  or  branches  regularly,  and  |ay  them  fdong  in  the  earth, 
-with  their  tops  above  ground,  fastening  them  securely  there  with 
hooked  pegs,  and  then  let  all  the  young  shoots  on  each  branch  be 
neatly  layed,  and  cover  them  five  or  six  inches  deep  with  earth, 
leaving  the  top  of  each,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  six  inches  out  of  the 
ground. 

It  may  be  of  advantage,  in  laying  some  of  the  more  hard-wooded 
kinds,  to  gash  or  slit  the  layers  an  inch  or  better  by  an  upward  cut 
on  the  under  side,  as  intimated  in  the  Mtrseryj  page  53. 

Most  kinds  of  layers,  which  are  now  layed,  will  be  tolerably 
well  rooted,  and  fit  to  be  transplanted  by  next  autumn,  some  not  till 

-  the  second  year :  but  for  general  instructions,  see  the  Mirsery  in 
October. 

Trantfilanting  Layers, 

Take  off  the  layers  of  such  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  as  were  layed 
down  last  year,  and  which  still  remain  on  the  stolls. 

Let  these  layers,  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  be  trimmed  and 
planted  in  rows  in  an  open  situation,  two  feet  or  more  asunder, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  ;  and  the  plants  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  distant  in'the  rows. 

Fntmng'y  Iffc, 

Should  the  weather  permit,  you  ought,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  to  dig  tlie  ground  between  the  rows  of  your  nursery 
trees  and  shrubs  ;  first  giving  them  such  necessary  pruningas  may 

-  be  wanted  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  then  bound  up  with  frost,  you  may 
perform  the  latter,  and  defer  the  former  work,  till  the  frost  is  away, 
which  then,  must  be  done  without  delay,  especially  where  the 
ground  is  tolerably  dry. 

Trim  up  die  stems  of  such  young  hardy  fruit  and  forest  trees,  as 

-  require  it,  especially  the  deciduous  kinds,  and  also  prune  off  all  disor- 
.  deriy  rambling  shoots,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  neat  and  handsome 

form. 
Prune  also  the  hardy  flowering  shrubs  in  Nursery-rows,  whereby 
'  to  regulate  sny  disorderly  growths,  and  to  give  them  a  becoming 
•  appearance. 

In  doing  this  work,  it  would  generally  be  profier  to  prune  or  train 
the  young  plunts  mostly  to  short  single  stems  below ;  and  where 
the  heads  of    any   shrubs  are   very  irregulai*,  or    run  out  in 
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rambling  shoots^  let  them  be  reduced  to  some  order  «nd  form«  by 
cutting  out  or  shortening  such  as  may  require  any  regulationy 
whereby  to  foim  a  somewhat  orderly  shape  in  the  general  head. 
Likewise  suckers  arising  from  the  roots  should  genersdiy  be  cleared 
off;  and  if  carefully  detached  with  some  roots  to  each,  the  best  of 
them,  if  wanted,  may  be  planted  in  nursery  rows  at  proper  distances  ; 
they  will  make  good  plants  in  two  or  three  year's  time;  and  the^ 
mother  plants  being  cleared  therefrom,  will  be  preserved  in  a  more 
regular  proper  growth. 

After  the  above  occasional  pruning,  let  the  ground  be  dug  between 
the  rows  of  the  continuing  shrubs,  if  not  d^e  before  i  digging  it 
one  spade  deep,  in  a  neat  regular  ipanner,  to  remain  in  good  culti* 
▼ated  order  all  the  spring  and  ensuing  summer. 

Saving  Stones  to  roue  Stock*/^  Graftings  \sfc. 

As  early  as  pots3>le  this  month,  sow  the  stones  of  plums,  peaches^ 
nectarines,  apricots  and  cherries,  kc.  which  were  preserved  in  sand 
or  earth,  from  the  time  of  the  fruit  being  ripe  till  this  period ;  for 
unless  they  were  preserved  in  this  way,  few  of  them  will  grow  ; 
these  may  either  be  sown  in  drills,  or  broad  cast  in  &  bed,  and 
eovered  from  an  inch,  to  two  inches  deep,  according  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  proportionate  size  of  the  stones.  I  am 
by  no  means  an  advocate  for  covering  seeds  of  any  kind  too  deep» 
never  having  had  good  success  from  such.  If  the  above  sorts  are 
eovered  but  lightly,  they  will  easily  grow  through  it,  and  when  up, 
you  can  refresh  them  by  sifting  fresh  earth  over  them  if  in  beds^ 
and  if  In  drills,  by  drawing  it  to  their  stems. 

Sowing  Hawafor  the  rautng  qf  Thom-guicks, 

Having  collected  a  sufficiency  of  fruit,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
hawthorn  which  you  desiro  to  propagate,  the  autunm  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  time  of  sowing,  which  is,  as  early  in  spring  as  it  is 
ftoi^ibk  to  get  the  ground  in  a  good  state  of  culture  to  receive  them  ; 
proceed  to  sowing  as  hei*eaftier  directed. 

When  you  collect  these  seeds  in  autumn,  mix  them  with  equal 
(|uantities  of  light  sandy  earth,  and  lay  them  in  that  state  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  dry  spot  of  ground  in  your  best  enclosed  gaitlen,  where  they 
cannot  be  disturbed  by  hogs.  Sec.  form  this  mixture  into  a  narrow 
sloping  ridge,  tapering  to  the  top,  and  cover  it  witli  light  loose  eartb 
two  inches  thick  all  over ;  the  April  following  tuni  this  ridge,  mix* 
ing  the  whole  together,  and  form  it  agsdn  in  the  same  way,  covering 
in  Uke  manner  as  before,  with  two  inches  deep  of  light  loose  earth  ^ 
repeat  this  agun  in  the  months  of  July  and  Aurast,  by  which  the 
seeds  in  every  pait  will  be  equally  prepared  ror  vegetation.  A 
ti*ench  must  be  cut  round  this  ridge  to  prevent  any  water  from 
lodging  about  the  seeds  ;  for  this  would  rot  many  and  injure  others, 
espeoiaily  in  the  second  winter,  when  the  stones  wsold  be  loos- 
ing their  cementing  quality,  and  begin  to  open  ;  for  until  this  is 
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effected,  the  kernels  cannot  vegetate.  Hence  the  necessity  and  great 
advantage  of  not  burying  the  stones  in  the  earth,  as  injudiciously 
practised  by  many  ;  for  if  so  treated,  they  would  not  have  the  advan- 
tage destined  by  nature  for  their  due  preparation,  and  would  labour 
under  many  other  disadvantages,  as  heresdter  noticed. 

It  is  well  known.  Chat  many  kinds  of  seeds,  when  burled  in  the 
earth,  below  the  power  of  vegetation,  renudn  in  an  inactive  state  for 
several  years,  even  thos^  whose  nature  it  is  to  vegetate  the  first 
season,  when  properly  exposed;  how  much  more  so  must  it  be, 
with  seeds  of  such  tardy  vegetation  as  haws,  and  many  other 
sorts  :  but  by  being  thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
air,  and  frequently  turned  as  before  directed,  all  become  equally  and 
sufficiently  prepared,  and  will  not&il,  when  sowed  in  due  season 
and  suitable  soil,  to  reward  the  judicious  cultivator  with  an  abund- 
ant crop. 

When  those  seeds  are  buried  deep,  and  not  mixed  with  a  due 
quantity  of  earth,  as  before  observed,  they  are  subject  to  ferment 
too  powerfully,  and  also  to  be  injured  by  too  much  wet,  and  will 
never  be  found,  more  especially,  when  large  quantities  of  them  are 
U^ether,  to  vegetate  equally ;  those  near  the  surface,  and  sides  of 
the  pity  doing  tolerably  well ;  some  of  the  others  not  growing  until  a 
fun  year  after  being  sowed,  and  the  greater  number  not  at  all. 

There  is  not  the  least  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  frost 
injuring  the  seeds,  whilst  so  much  exposed  to  it  in  those  ridges  ; 
however,  it  will  not  be  an^ss  to  strew  a  light  covering  of  long  litter 
over  them,  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  which  will  keep  them  diy,  and 
consequently  in  a  better  state  for  sowing,  when  the  season  arrives. 

The  above  mode  of  preparation,  is  the  result  of  the  Author's  ex- 
perience, for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  being  in  the  habit  of  i*aising 
several  millions  of  thorn  quicks  annually. 

Tour  haws  being  prepared,  as  above,  make  ready  a  piece  of  good 
rich  g^round,  neither  upon  an  elevated  situation,  nor  too  low  ;  in  the 
former,  the  summer  drought  would  be  unfriendly,  and  in  the  latter, 
they  would  be  subject  to  mildew :  this  must  be  done  as  early  in 
spring  as  you  can  get  the  ground  to  work  freely  and  pulverize  well ; 
for  the  haws  begin  to  throw  out  roots  at  a  very  early  period^  and  ijf 
not  sown  at  this  time,  or  before,  a  great  number  of  those  roots  will 
be  broken  off  in  the  act  of  sowing,  and  thereby  totally  lost ;  the 
others  which  escape  this  accident,  having  their  radicles  extended 
on  the  sur&ce,  penetrate  the  earth  at  the  extreme  points  of  those 
roots,  forming  right  angles  with  the  parts  already  produced,  by 
which  means  they  can  never  drive  up  the  seed-leaves,  with  as  much 
vigour  as  if  the  radicles  descended  immediately  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  from  the  stones  of  the  fruit ;  hence  the  necessity  of  early 
sowing. 

The  ground,  however,  must  not  be  wrought  while  wet,  or  at  least 
the  seeds  should  not  be  covered  with  wet  or  heavy  earth,  nor  too 
deep  ;  for  ifjbe  surfiM:e  should  cake,  or  become  stiff  in  consequence 
of  dry  weaQpr  ensuing,  few  of  these  young  plants,  having  broad 
seed'leaveS)  could  bear  up  through  it ;  therefore,  you  must  be  very 
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cautious  in  that  point)  and  if  the  earth  of  your  bed  is  not  light  and 
dry  enough  for  this  purpose,  you  must  carry  as  much  as  will  cover 
the  seeds  from  some  dry  compost  heap,  or  some  quarter  of  the 
garden  where  it  can  be  found  in  a  citable  condition. 

On  examining  your  haws,  if  you  find  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
mixed,  any  way  clogged  with  two  much  moisture,  so  that  the  parts 
and  seeds  would  not  separate  freely  in  the  act  of  sowing ;  mix 
therewith  a  sufficient  quantity  of  slack-lime,  or  wood^ashes,  to  ac- 
complish that  end. 

Having  every  thing  in  readiness,  and  your  ground  well  dugy  and 
raked  effectually  as  you  proceeded  in  the  digging,  still  presuming 
that  it  is  in  the  best  possible  state  of  preparation,  lay  it  out  into  four 
feet  wide  beds,  leaving  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  an  alley  be- 
tween each,  and  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  push  off  into  these  al- 
leys, about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  fine  raked  surface  of 
the  beds,  one  half  of  each  bed  to  the  one  side>  and  the  other  to 
the  opposite ;  this  done,  sow  your  haws  thereon,  earth  and  all  as 
they  had  lain,  so  thick  that  you  may  expect  a  thousand  plants  at 
least,  after  every  resonable  allowance  for  faulty  or  imperfect  seeds, 
(there  being  many  of  these,)  on  every  three  or  four  yards  of  your 
beds;  (I  have  oflen  had  that  number  upon  as  many  feet)  then  with 
a  spade  or  shovel,  cast  the  earth  out  of  the  alleys  evenly  over  the  beds, 
covering  the  seeds  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  not  more  than  half  an  inch,  if  the  earth  be  any  way  stiff;  after 
which,  rake  the  tops  of  the  beds  very  Ughtlyy  taking  care  not  to  dis- 
turb the  seeds,  in  order  to  take  off  the  lumps  and  to  give  a  neat 
appearance  to  the  work. 

Tlic  busines  being  thus  finished  for  the  present,  should  you  at  a 
future  period  perceive,  especially  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
appear  above  ground,  any  stiffness  on  the  surface,  occasioned  by  dry 
weather,  give  the  beds  frequent,  but  gentle  waterings,  till  all  those 
innocent  prisoners  are  released  from  their  bondage,  after  which 
you  will  have  pleasure  and  profit  in  their  progress. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  whole  of  your  former  trouble  will  be 
totally  lost,  unless  you  are  paiticularly  careful  in  keeping  these 
beds  effectually  free  from  weeids,  from  the  moment  the  plants  appear 
above  ground,  till  they  are  fit  to  be  planted  in  hedge-rows,  and  even 
then,  until  they  have -arrived  at  a  sufficient  size,  not  to  be  injured 
by  such. 

It  was  an  old  practice,  to  sow  these  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  covering 
them  about  an  inch  deep ;  but  the  loss  of  the  ground  during  the 
long  period  in  which  they  lie  dormant,  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  weeding  tliem  all  that  time,  the  numbers  pulled  up  and  exposed 
to  animals  of  various  sorts,  and  I  may  say  the  exposure  of  the 
whole  to  mice,  squirrels,  &c.  have  very  justly  iji;iduced  to  the 
abandonment  of  that  mode  of  culture. 

Indeed,  they  maybe  sown  witii  considerable  safety,  the  November 
twelve  months  after  they  are  ripe,  being  previously  prepared  as 
before  directed,  there  is  no  impediment  in  their  way  M  that  season, 
but  their  long  exposure  to  the  depredations  of  mice,^c-  which  are 
extremely  fond  of  their  keraels ;  a»  to  frost  they  value  it  not. 
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However,  upon  the  whole,  1  prefer  the  early  spring  sowing,  and 
have  generally  pi'acticed  it  with  the  best  success. 

Many  of  these  plants,  and  indeed  the  greater  numbers,  if  tlie 
ground  be  good,  will  be  fit  for  planting  into  the  face  of  ditchcsy 
the  autumn  or  spring  following,  and  the  entire  of  them  that  time  twelve 
months ;  but  if  they  are  intended  for  forming  upright  hedges,  the 
strongest  of  the  year  old  plants,  must^  in  the  month  of  March,  or 
very  early  in  April,  be  drawn  out  of  the  seed  beds,  their  long  tap- 
roots cut  ofT,  so  as  to  shorten  them  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches, 
and  then  planted  into  nursery  rows,  about  two  feet  asunder,  and  the 
plants  to  be  about  six  inches  distant  in  these  rows  ;  having  there, 
two  or  three  years  growth,  they  will  be  in  prime  condition  for  that 
purpose ;  the  remaining  plants  may  be  taken  up  the  spring  following, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way. 

It  often  happens  that  an  after  growth  of  young  plants,  arises  in  the 
seed-bed  the  second  year,  particularly  when  the  haws  have  not  been 
wen  prepared,  th^se  seldom  come  to  any  thing ;  but  if  you  pursue 
the  method  already  prescribed,  you  may  depend  on  a  good  and 
general  crop  the  first  year. 

The  various  kinds  of  haw-thorns  that,  on  account  of  their  spini- 
ness,  might  suit  for  live  hedges,  are  the  following ;  all  being  indige- 
Bous  in  the  United  States,  except  the  first,  which  is  the  kind  princi- 
paHy  used  in  Europe  for  that  purpose. 

1.  Cratagtis  Oxyacanthcy  or  Common  European  Hawthorn,  or 
Whitethorn.     Lecrvei  obtuse  subtrifate  serrate. 

With  a  robust  trunk,  branching  from  the  bottom  upwards,  to  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  the  branches  anned  with  spines,  leaves  obtuse, 
trifid  and  sawed,  with  numerous  clusters  of  flowers  from  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  branches,  succeeded  by  bunches  of  dark-red  fruit, 
commonly  called  haws ;  flowers  two  styled,  sometimes  three  or 
four. 

2.  Cratitgua  coccineoy  or  Great  American  Hawthorn.  Leaves 
cordate-ovate  J  gash^angled,  smooth;  petioles  and  calyxes  glandular  f 
fiowers  Jtve^styled, 

This  rises,  when  detached,  to  the  height  of  near  twenty  feet, 
with  a  large  upright  trunk,  dividing  into  many,  strong,  irregular, 
smooth  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  large  head.  Leaves  large  and 
bending  backwards ;  they  are  about  four  Inches  long,  and  three  and 
a  half  broad,  having  five  or  six  pair  of  strong  nerves,  and  become  of 
a  brownish  red  in  autumn.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides 
of  tlie  branches  in  umbels  or  large  clusters ;  they  are  large,  make 
d  noble  show  early  in  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  fruit  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  which  ripens  in  August  or  September.  The 
branches  are  marked  with  irregularly  scattered  dots,  thorns  axil- 
lary, stout,  spreading  very  much,  from  the  rudiments  of  the 
branches.    Peduncles  pubescent,  corymbed. 

3.  Cratagtis  Cms  gallij  or  Cockspur  Hawthorn.  Leaves  sub- 
sessile^  glittering'^  coriaceous  ;  calycine  leaflets^  lanceolate  subserrate  ,• 
JloKoerSy  tiOQ-sHj/led. 

Stem  strong,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  bark  of  the  stem  rough, 
#f  the  branches  smooth  and  reddish.      Leaves  lanceolate,  threp 
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inches  long)  and  about  one  inch  broad  in  the  middlCf  serratr^  of  a 
lucid  green,  alternate;  at  many  of  the  j<Hnts  are  smaller  leaves  in 
clusters :  thorns  axillary,  very  strong,  two  inches  in  length,  and 
bending  like  a  cock's-spur.  Flowers  anllary,  in  roundish  clustersy 
generally  two  together,  petals  white,  with  a  blush  of  rt4-  Styles 
three.  Fruit  gloubular,  of  a  red  colotir.  It  flowers  the  Jartter  end 
of  May. 

4.  Cratagus  tomento^a^  or  WoUy-leaved  Hawthorn.  Leaves 
tvedgC'/orm^vate  serrate y  somewhat  angular ^  uiUosc  underneath. 

This  has  a  slender  shrubby  stem,  about  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
sending  out  many  irregular  branches,  armed  with  long  slender 
thorns.  The  flowers  are  small,  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  sometimes  single,  and  at  other  times  two  or  three  upon 
the  same  peduncle,  having  large  leafy  calyxes,  and  being  succeed- 
ed by  small  roundish  fruit.  The  flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 

5.  Cratagi4S  cordata^  or  Maple-leaved  Hawthorn.  Leaves  cordate^ 
iwatey  gash^^mgledy  smooth^  fietioles  and  calyxes^  without  glands  s 
flowers  flve^styled. 

This  rises  with  a  strong  woody  stem,  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  sending 
out  many  spreading  branches,  which  incline  to  a  horizontel  position. 
Leaves  different  in  form,  some  indented  at  the  petiole,  others  not ; 
they  are  generally  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  breadth  in.  the  middle,  ending  in  accute  points,  and  their 
borders  cut  into  several  acute  parts,  which  are  sharply  serrate; 
they  are  of  a  bright  green,  and  stand  on  very  slender  petioles,  about 
an  inch  in  length.  The  branches  are  armed  with  a  few  pi*etty- 
long  slender  spinas.  The  flowers  come  out  in  small  bunches  from 
the  sides  of  tlie  branches.  Stamens  eight.  Styles  four;  fruit 
round  containing  two  seeds. 

Branches  spotted  with  white ;  leaves  cut  into  three,  five,  or  seven 
segments,  accuminate,  the  size  of  birch<*]eaves.  Petiole  very  slen- 
der, shorter  than  the  leaves.  Qoxymh  compound.  Bractes  at  the 
base  of  the  peduncles,  solitary,  subulate,  very  small,  deciduous. 
Flowers  somewhat  smaller  tlian  the  European  hawthorn.  Teeth 
of  the  calyx  very  short,  obtuse,  falling  off  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Styles  five.  Fruit  an  oblate  spheroid,  scarlet,  the  size  of  a  red 
currant ;  the  navel  loose,  naked.  Stones  five,  the  tops  filling  up 
the  navel,  and  naked.     It  flowers  the  last  of  the  genus. 

4.  Cratagus  pyrifoUa^  or  Pear-leaved  Hawthorn.  Leaves  ovate- 
eUfiticj  gash-serratey  somewhat  plaited  and  hirty  calyxes  a  little  vtUosey 
leaflets  Unnear-lanceolate  serrate^flowers  three^styled.  This  species  is 
sometimes  unarmed. 

5.  Crat^gus  eUfiticoy  or  Oval-leaved  Hawthorn,  Leaves  elifiticy 
unequally  serrate  smoothy  fietioles  and  calyxes  glanduloTy  fruit  globu- 
lar yflroe  seeded, 

6.  Cratagus  glandulosoy  or  Hollow-leaved  Hawthorn.  Leaves 
oborvatC'Wedge-formy  angular  smooth  glittering  ;  fietioles  stifiules  and 
calyxes  glandular  ;  fruit  aval;  flve  seeded. 

This  has  very  stout  thorns.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  is  a  very 
beautiful  shrub. 
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7.  Crot€gua  fisooy  or  Yellow  Pear-berried  Howthom.  Leave* 
otHUe  vedge-fortHj  m^ular  apiooth  gUttering }  fietiQlefy  9tifmle9^  and 
eaiyxesj  glandular  ;  fndt  turbinate  i  four  seeded. 

There  are  <^teii  small  leaves  on  the  thorns,  which  in  this  and  the 
ibUowing  speciesi  ar^  slender,  imd  a  little  bent  at  the  ends ;  it 
flowers  in  May. 

8.  Cratagua /mrvi/iora^  or  Gooseberry-leaved  Hawthorn.  JLeavee 
^vedge'^fomt'Ovate  gaefied  aerrate  ;  cafycine  leajleta  gaehed  the  length 
f^  the  fhdt ;  Jitmerefive  etyled. 

This  is  of  humble  growth,  seldom  rising  more  than  five  or  six 
fieet,  sending  out  a  great  number  of  branches^  which  are  interwoven, 
and  armed  with  very  long  slender  spines-  The  leaves  are  scarcely 
an  inch  long,  and  some  are  not  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  but 
others  are  almost  as  broad  as  they  are  long ;  they  are  serrate,  and 
have  very  short  foot-stalks.  The  flow|»rs  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  generally  one  coming  out  from  between  the  leaves, 
but  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three,  one  below  the  other  at  the 
axils ;  they  have  large  leafy  calyxes,  much  longer  than  the  petals ; 
they  are  small,  have  twelve  or  more  stamens^  and  four  styles.  The 
fruit  is  small,  and  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  hawthorn,  in  the  United 
States ;  but  these  being  generally  unfurnished  with  spines,  are  not 
so  suitable  for  hedges  as  those  described.  Of  the  above,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  sorts,  where  they  can  conveniently  be  had,  are 
the  best  kinds  to  cultivate ;  but  either  of  them  will  answer  that  pur- 
pose very  weH.    The  cultivation  of  all  the  species  is  similar. 

For  further  particulars,  and  for  the  best  methods  of  planting 
hedges,  as  well  as  the  several  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  ipost  suita- 
ble for  them,  see  the  Miraery  in  March. 

Sawing  varioue  kinds  qf  hardy  Tree  and  Shrub  seedsy  which  require 

a  prewmB  Preparation, 

Ash,  hornbeam,  red  cedar,  mezereon,  juniper,  holly,  yew,  spb- 
dle-tree,  bladder-nut,  and  L^iurus's  of  various  kinds,  with  many 
others,  will  require  the  same  preparation  a^  directed  for  haws ;  they 
must  be  sowed  at  the  same  time,  and  covered  only  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  their  seeds  ;  that  is,  the  smaller  seeds  will  require  not 
more  than  a  quarter  inch  of  covering,  and  tlie  larger,  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  in  proportion  to  the  lightness  of  the 
soil.  Always  avoid,  at  this  season  particularly,  sowing  seeds  of  any 
kind  too  deep,  especially,  if  the  ground  is  of  a  heavy  binding  nature, 
or  too  wet  at  the  time  of  working  it. 

Sowing  Kernels  of  Afifdes^  Pears  and  Quinces, 

« 

So  soon  as  you  find  the  ground  in  a  good  dry  state,  sow  the  ker- 
nels of  apples,  pears,  and  quinces,  to  raise  stocks  for  budding  and 
grafting  on ;  the  sooner  Uiat  this  can  be  done,  the  better.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  these  kernels  preserved,  either  in  sand  or 
earth,  from  the  time  they  were  takeii  out  of  the  fruit,  till  the  time  of 
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8o:wing ;  or  to  take  them  at  that  time  immediately  fresh  out  of  the 
fruit ;  for  when  long  exposed  to  the  dry  air,  they  loose  their  vege- 
tatiye  quality. 

Care  qf  tender  and  young  seedling  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  and  make  room  for  other  important 
matter,  I  refer  you  for  instructions  on  the  above  suject,  to  page 
52 ;  observing  that  the  same  care  and  management  recommended 
there,  will  be  necessary  dunng  the  whole  of  the  winter  months. 

By  one  nigts  neglect  at  this  season,  you  might  loose  what  cost 
you  the  labour  of  months ;  therefore  deligent  care  and  attention  is 
particularly  requisite  during  severe  weather. 

Hot-beds  Jbr  sowing  Tree  and  Shrub  seeds  irl. 

Make  hot-beds  for  sowing  therein,  some  of  the  more  curious 
Kinds  of  tree,  and  shrub  seeds.  These  are  to  be  made  as  directed 
for  cucumbers  in  page  4,  and  fully  as  substantial ;  sow  the  seeds  either 
in  pots  or  long  narrow  boxes,  covering  each  kind  with  light  dry 
earth,  in  proportion  to  its  size ;  then  plunge  these  pots  and  boxes 
to  their  rims  in  the  earth  of  the  beds,  but  not  till  after  the  violent 
heat  has  passed  away ;  sprinkle  the  earth  in  these  pots  frequently 
but  very  lightly  with  water,  till  the  plants  are  up,  after  which  you 
may  give  it  in  proportion  to  their  apparent  necessity. 

Keep  the  beds  carefully  covered  at  nights,  and  in  desperately 
severe  weather ;  and  when  the  heat  declines  renew  it  by  adding  i^ 
lining  of  fresh  horse  dung  to  the  sides  and  ends  occasionsdly. 

SOUTHERN   STATES. 

The  various  works  recommended  to  be  done  in  page  52,  this 
month,  and  March^  in  the  Mirsery  ;  may  be  now  practised  with  good 
success  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  various  other  parts 
of  the  more  southern  states.  This  being  their  proper  period  for 
grafting,  I  refer  them  for  general  observations  and  instructions  on 
that  head,  to  the  work  of  the  Mirsery  in  March. 
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Hardif  annual  Flower-^eeds, 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry, 
you  may  sow  many  sorts  of  hardy  annual  flower  seeds  in  borders, 
and  other  parts  of  the  pleasure-garden. 
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The  sorts  proper  to  sow  at  this  time  are  larkspur  and  flos  Adonis^ 
vcarlet  pea,  s^eet-scented  and  Tangier  peas,  candy-tuft,  dwarf 
lychnis^  Venus'  looking-glass,  Lobel's  catch-fiy,  Venus'  navel- 
wort,  dwarf  poppy,  Nigella,  annual  sun-flower,  oriental  mallow^ 
lavatera,  and  hawk-weed,  with  many  other  sorts. 

Some  of  these,  if  sown  now,  particularly  the  larkspur,  fioa 
AdoniS)  sweet  and  Tangier  peasj  will  flower  much  better,  than  if 
■own  at  a  later  period. 

All  the  above  seeds  must  be  sown  in  the  places  where  you  intend 
the  plants  to  flower,  in  beds,  borders,  pots,  Sec.  They  must  not 
be  transplanted,  for  these  sorts  will  not  succeed  so  well  by  thatprac- 
tice.    The  following  is  the  method :.... 

The  flower  borders  having  been  previously  dug,  dig  with  a  trowel 
small  patches  therein,  about  six  inches  in  width,  at  moderate  dis- 
tances, breaking  the  earth  well,  and  making  the  surface  even  ;  draw 
a  little  earth  ofi*  the  top  to  one  side,  then  sow  the  seed  therein,  each 
aort  in  separate  patches,  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  that  was  drawn 
off,  observing  to  cover  the  small  seeds  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  the  larger  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  but  the  pea  kinds 
must  be  covered  an  inch  deep  at  least. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  some  time,  the  larger  growing- 
kinds  should,  where  they  stand  too  thick,  be  regularly  thinned  ;  ob- 
serving to  allow  every  kind,  according  to  its  growth,  proper  room 
to  grow. 

For  instance,  the  sun-flower  to  be  left  one  in  a  place  ;  the  orien- 
tal mallow,  and  lavatera,  not  more  than  three  i  the  rest  may  be  left 
thicker. ....See  Mdi/y  &c. 

Plant  hardy  Herbaceous  Jibrous^rooted  JFlowering  Perenmala. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and  open, 
and  the  ground  dry,  you  may  plant,  where  wanted,  most  sorts  of 
hardy  fibrous-rooted  flowering  plants,  both  of  perrennials  and  bien- 
nials, such  as  Lobelia's,  Phlox's,  Dracocephalum's,  polyanthus's, 
primroses,  London-pride,  violets,  double  chamomile,  thrift)  gen- 
tiaoella,  hepaticas,  and  saxifrage.  > 

Plant  also  rose-campion,  rockets,  catch-fly>  scarlet-lychnis,  double 
feverfew,  carnations,  pinks,  sweet-williams,  columbines,  Canterbury- 
bells,  monk's-hood,  Greek  valarian,  tree  primrose,  fox-glove, 
golden  rods,  perennial  asters, "  perennial  sun-flowers,  holy  hocks, 
French  honeysuckles,  and  many  others. 

In  planting  the  above,  or  any  other  sorts,  particularly  at  this 
early  period,  observe  to  preserve  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots, 
to  dispose  them  regularly,  and  intermix  the  different  kinds  in  such 
order  as  there  may  be  a  variety  of  colours,  as  well  as  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  flowers  in  every  part  during  the  flowering  season. 

AuricuUu, 

The  choice  kinds  of  auriculas  in  pots  must  now  be  treated  with 
more  than  ordinary  care,  for  their  flower-buds  will  soon  begin  to 
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advance ;  therefore  the  pianta  should  be  carefulty  defended  from 
frost  and  cold  heavf  rains. 

This  mnst  be  done  b^  a  go6d  coYerfng  of  glass  and  mats,  bat 
every  mHd  and  dry  <fays  the  plants  most  b«  entirely  uncovered. 

Any  old  decayed  leaves,  should  be  picked  off  as  they  appear,  the 
earth  loosened  at  the  top  of  the  pots,  some  of  it  taken  out  and  re* 
placed  with  good  fresh  colnpost  mould.  This  will  encourage  the 
pushing  of  young  roots,  from  immediately  under  the  leaves,  v^hich 
vdll  greatly  strengthen  the  plants. 

Be  very  cautious  however,  not  to  force  those  plants  at  this  season, 
fbr  diat  would  prevent  dieir  flowering  in  any  tolerable  perfection  ; 
all  they  require,  is  to  be  protected  from  severe  frost,  snow,  cutting 
winds  and  cold  rains,  they  are  to  have  no  bottom  heat  whatever 
nor  are  the  glasses  to  be  kept  close  in  any  kind  of  sun-shine,  that 
might  produce  a  sti^ong  heat  in  the  frame ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
must  get  as  much  air  as  possible,  by  takbg  the  glasses  off  every 
sunny  or  mtld  day,  and  replacing  them  at  night  and  in  cold  weather; 
and  when  you  cannot  take  them  totally  off,  raise  them  a  little  behind, 
or  sUde  them  either  up  or  doy^y  at  every  fevourable  oppoitunity. 
A  little  frost  will  not  do  them  much  injury,  especially,  until  their 
flower^mds  begin  to  appear,  but  after  that,  they  must  be  carefully 
protected  therefrom :  cold  heavy  rains  is  their  utter  enemy  at  tHi 
times,  against  wliichy  you  must  carefoliy  guard. 

Sov>  Auricida  and  Polyanthus  Seeds, 

Auricula  and  polyanthus  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  in  this 
month  ;  they  will  grow  freely,  and  the  plants  from  this  sowing  will 
rise  well.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  boxes,  or  large  pots  filled 
With  light  rich  earth,  and  covered  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep; 
then  place  the  pots  or  boxes  in  a  hot-bed  frame  at  work,  give  them 
frequent  but  light  sprinklings  of  water,  both  befbre  and  after  the 
plans  appear,  and  a  reasonable  proportion  of  air  at  &vourable  oppor-^ 
tunities :  by  this  means,  you  will  have  a  fine  crop  of  seedlings, 
handsomely  advanced,  towards  the  beginning  of  May  ;  when,  after 
all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  (for  these  being  tenderly  raised,  would 
be  subject  to  injury  therefrom)  take  the  pots  or  boxes  out  of  the 
frame,  and  place  them  where  they  can  have  only  the  morning  sun 
till  ten  o'clock,  and  that  of  the  aftpmoon  after  five,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer.  The  mid-day  sun  you  must  carefully 
guard  against;  for  it  would  totally  destroy  your  plants. 

Snails  and  slugs,  being  utter  enemies  to  these  plants,  whilst  in  a 
seedling  state  ;  it  will  be  necessary,  so  soon  as  you  sow  the  seeds, 
and  before  placing  the  pots  or  boxes  in  a  hot-bed,  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  glasses  without  bottom  heat,  for  either  method  will  do ; 
to  make  lines  of  short,  coarse,  strong  hair,  about  half  an  inch  or 
better  m  diameter,  to  tie  round  each  pot  or  box,  immediately  under 
the  rim  ;  the  line  being  tied,  trim  the  long  loose  hairs  around  it 
with  a  pair  of  scissars,  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  whioh  short 
prickly  hairs  will,  as  often  as  snails  or  the  like  approach  it,  in  the 
act  of  ascending  the  sides  of  the  pots  or  boxes^  prick  them,  cause 
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them  to  change  their  course,  and  thereby  JlAaAy  protect  the  young 
planU  from  enemies,  which  would,  in  a  few  hours,  totally  eat  up  the 
finest  crops,  particularly  the  auriculas. 

TuUfUy  HyaHnthi^  Anemtmes  and  Ranunculiia*9. 

Defend  the  beds  of  the  more  curious  or  valuable  tulips,  hyacinthSf 
anemones,  and  ranunculus's,  from  fro8t,3now,  and  cold  or  excessive 
rains ;  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  appear  above  ground;  and  the 
beds  wherein  the  finest  of  these  flower-roots  are  planted,  should  now, 
where  intended,  and  if  not  done  before,  be  arched  over  with  hoops ; 
and  in  frosty,  or  extremely  bad  weather,  let  mat*  or  canvas  be  drawn 
over  them,  in  some  measure,  to  defend  the  advancing  flower'^uds. 

This,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  should  not  now  be 
omitted  to  the  choicer  kinds,  when  required  to  have  them  blow 
in  their  utmost  perfection ;  for,  although  they  are  hardy  enough, 
yet,  being  protected  in  their  early  flower-buds  from  inclement 
weather,  both  in  this  and  the  next  month,  the  blow  will  be  much  finer 
than  if  fully  exposed ;  however,  this  care  is  not  necessary  for  the 
common  kinds,  either  in  beds  or  borders. 

The  early  anemones  and  ranunculus's,  which  were  planted  in 
September  or  early  in  October,  and  are  consequently  in  a  considerable 
state  of  forwardness,  will  still  require  greater  protection  than  such 
as  were  late  planted ;  for  the  rudiments  of  their  flowers  being  in  a 
somewhat  advanced  state,  would  be  greatly  injured,  if  too  much.  ox-< 
posed,  especially,  to  the  great  extremes  of  our  mid-day  sun,  and  the 
severe  night  frosts  prevalent  at  this  season ;  therefore  by  protecting 
them  carefully  from  the  rigour  of  the  one,  you  do  not  expose  them 
80  much  to  the  power  of  the  other ;  but  when  both  are  suffered  to 
act  alternately  with  their  full  respective  force,  upon  these,  as  well  as 
upon  many  other  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  flowers  and  esculentSf 
a  disorganization  of  their  parts  is  the  immediate  consequence,  and  an 
untimely  death  their  ultimate  end.  This  is  a  ^  golden  rule",  which 
ought  to  be  assiduously  observed,  with  respect  to  every  plant  that  is 
not  sufficiently  hardy,  to  bear  the  frosts  of  our  rigorous  winters. 

For  the  convenience  of  affording  all  the  above  choice  kinds,  » 
suitable  protection,  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  beds  of  rich  compost 
mould,  suiTOunded  with  a  hot-bed  or  other  temporary  frame ;  with 
tanners  bark  or  other  protection  dn^vn  up  on  the  outsides  thereof,  all 
round,  as  high  as  the  upper  parts ;  which  will  prevent  Uie  frost 
from  penetrating  and  injuring  the  plants  next  the  frame.  Over  thi» 
frame,  yon  can  lay  a  covering  of  boards  and  mats,  when  necessary^ 
or  if  you  have  not  mats,  straw  or  other  suitable  covering  may  b^ 
used.  Frost  will  enter  the  beds,  notwithstanding  this  kind  of  care, 
but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  do  much  injury,  for  these  plants  arc 
tolerable  Iwrdy,  and  require  only  to  be  protected,  from  its  too  pow« 
erfiil  influence,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  sun's. 

The  plants  must  be  exposed*  to  die  full  air  constantly,  except 
while  freezing  sufficiently  strong  to  bind  up  the  earthy  and  at  night* 
or  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  heavy  rains  or  snow.  Such  of  the 
preceding,  and  other  hardy  bulbs,  &c.  as  yet  remain  out  of  ground^ 
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ought  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible ;  observing  the  directions 
given  in  page  74,  &c.  Anemones  and  ranunculus's,  if  carefully  pre- 
served, will  yet  succeed  very  well. 

CamatioM  and  Pmk9, 

Your  choice  carnations  and  pinks,  which  are  planted  in  pots,  and 
plunged  in  beds  under  the  protection  of  frames  and  coverings,  ought, 
for  the  present,  to  be  managed  in  every  respect,  as  above  directed 
for  the  protection  of  anemones,  ranunculus's,  &c.  by  this  treatment, 
you  may  expect  to  be  rewarded  with  abloom  of  these  charming  flow* 
crs  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  but  not 
otherwise,  you  may  transplant  such  as  were  raised  last  year  from 
layers,  into  large  pots  or  into  the  open  borders,  &c.  where  you  in-* 
t^id  them  to  blow  ;  but  this  would  have  been  better,  if  done  in  au- 
tumn. Also  such  seedling  plants  as  were  raised  last  season,  may, 
under  similar  circumstances,  be  transplanted  into  any  beds  or 
borders  which  are  ready  for  their  reception,  always  observing,  to  re- 
move them  with  balls  of  earth  round  their  roots.  Foe  further  par* 
ticulars,  see  next  month. 

Tended  ArmuaU^ 

The  tetter  end  of  this  month  will  be  a  suitable  period,  for  prepar* 
ing  to  sow  some  of  the  more  valuable  and  curious  sorts  of  tender 
annuals ;  such  as  the  fine  kinds  of  double  balsams,  tricolors,  me- 
sembryanthemums  or  ice  plants,  browallia's,  sensitive  plant,  Ipo- 
mpea  Quamoclit,  and  many  others. 

Therefore,  provide  some  new  horse-dong,  and  let  it  be  thrown  up 
in  a  heap,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to 
make  the  bed.  Let  this  be  made  about  three  feet  high  of  dung,  le- 
velling the  top,  and  then  set  on  the  frame  and  glasses.  When  the 
burning  heat  is  over,  lay  on  the  earth,  observing  that,  for  this  use, it 
must  be  rich,  light,  and  perfectly  dry,  and  broken  pretty  small  by 
rubbing  it  between  the  hands ;  ^e  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed  must 
be  about  five  or  six  inches,  making  the  sur&ce  level  and  smooth. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  on  the  surface,  observing  to  sow 
each  sort  separate,  covering  th^pi  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or 
rather  less,  with  light  earth  ;  or  you  may  draw  some  shallow  drills 
with  your  finger,  frbm  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  sow.  the 
seeds  therein,  and  cover  as  above  ;  or  you  may  sow  them  in  pots, 
and  plunge  these  into  the  earth  of  the  hot-bed.  But  if  you  intend 
sowing  in  pots,  and  that  you  have  the  convenience  of  tanner's  bark, 
lay  on  eight  or  nine  inches,  or  a  foot  deep  of  it  all  over  the  bed  in 
place  of  the  earth,  to  plunge  your  pots  therein  ;  in  which  case  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep  of  dung  will  be  sufficient. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  admit  fresh  air  to  them  every  day 
when  the  weather  is  any  way  mild ;  and  let  them  have,  now  and 
then,  gentle  sprinklings  of  water.  Mind  to  cover  the  glasses  every 
night,  and  in  bad  weather  with  mats ;  or  if  boards  are  first  laid  on, 
and  then  covered  with  mats,  they  will  afibrd  an  additional  protection. 
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But  in  raising  the  above  annuals,  if  it  is  required  to  be  saving  of 
hot  dung  and  trouble,  and  that  there  are  cuctimber  or  melon  hot- 
beds at  work,  you  may  sow  them  in  pots,  and  place  them  in  these 
beds  to  raise  the  plants ;  which,  may  afterwards  be  transplanted  or 
pricked  into  other  pots  in  the  same,  or  into  a  nursery  hot-bed,  to 

forward  them  to  a  proper  size For  the  further  management  of 

these  plants,  see  March  and  AprH, 

Sowing  Ten-week  Stock  and  Mignonette. 

The  ten-week  stock  is  a  beautiful  annual ;  none  makes  a  more 
i^reeable  appearance  in  pots,  and  in  the  borders,  &c.  and  it  con- 
tinues a  loDg  time  in  blow.  The  mignonette  imparts  a  sweet  and 
agreeable  odour,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. 

When  these  plants  are  wanted  in  early  perfection,  the  seeds  of 
either,  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed, or  in  a  very  warm  border,  to  be  covered  with  a  frame  and 
glasses ;  but  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  former,  it  will  bring  the 
plants  on  much  sooner,  though  in  the  latter  they  will  be  tolerable 
early,  and  being  raised  in  a  more  hardy  manner,  may  be  planted 
out  into  the  borders  with  better  success  ;  yet,  when  they  are  wanted 
foran  early  blow  in  pots,  the  hot-bed  is  preferable. 

Sow  tiie  seeds  either  in  pots,  or  mi  the  sur&ce  of  the  bed,  cover- 
ing them  with  light  dry  earth  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep 
or  a  little  better,  and  give  them  gentle  occasional  waterings  and  the 
necessary  protection  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weathet,  and 
plenty  of  air  at  proper  opportunities.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
April,  these  may  be  planted  into  the  open  borders,  or  wherever 
they  are  destined  to  remain,  with  good  success.  The  mignonette 
being  very  impatient  of  transplanting,  ought  to  be  taken  up,  with 
as  much  earth  as  possible  round  the  roots,  and  so  transplanted  with> 
particular  care. 

fiut  if  your  plants  stand  thick  in  the  seed-bed,  some  of  them,  when 
they  have  been  up  about  three  or  four  weeks,  or  when  about  an  inch 
high,  may  be  pricked  out,  either  into  a  slight  hot-bed,  which  will 
forward  them  considerably,  and  some  into  small  pots  i<x  be  placed 
therein,  three  plants  in  each ;  others  may  be  planted  on  a  warm  bor- 
der, three  inches  asunder,  and  covered  with  hand  glasses ;  after  they 
have  stood  a  month,  all  those  not  potted  should  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

StockgUly-Jlowera  and  WaU'flower: 

m 

The  choice  double  and  other  stockgilly-flowers  and  wall-flowers, 
which  you  have  in  pots,  and  under  the  protection  of  any  kind  of  co- 
vering, should  never  be  exposed  to  a  strong  sun,  whilst  in  a  frozen 
state;  they  will  stand  the  winter  with  very  little  protection  from 
iij>st,  but  must  be  carefully  guarded  agayist  die  sun's  influ- 
ence at  such  times,     *  ' 
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.  Fordng  early  Flowers, 

Where  early  flowers  are  required,  either  for  ornament  or  for 
Bale,  you  must  prepare  for  this  business  in  October^  and  then  plants 
in  suitable  sized  pots,  the  various  kinds  that  you  intend  to  force  ; 
such  as  carnations,  pinks,  sweet-williams,  double  daisies,  and  other 
fibrous  rooted  plajxts.  The  earliest  kinds  of  hyacinths,  van-thol  and 
other  early  utips,  anemones,  ranunculus's,  jonquils,  narcissus's  of 
sorts,  dwarf  Persian  iris's,  crocus's  in  different  varieties,  and  many- 
other  kinds  of  early  flowering  bulbs,  having  been  protected  in  a 
suitable  manner,  as  heretofore  directed ;  you  may,  about  the  beguir  ^ 
ningof  this  month,  plant  these  pots,  or  such  of  them  as  you  wish 
to  force  for  the  earliest  bloom,  in  any  forcing  department  now  at 
work,  such  as  hot-houses,  forcing-houses  of  any  kind,  hot-beda* 
IBcc.  .By  plunging  the  pots  into  the  bark-pits  or  hot-beds,  you  will 
have  them  to  flower  the  sooner.  As  the  hyacinths,  caniations  ,and 
pinks  advance,  tie  their  flower  stems  to  neat  sticks,  or  to  pieces  of 
painted  wire  stuck  into  the  pots  for  that  purpose. 

•You  may  likewise  force  pots  of  roses,  honey -suckles,  jasmins^ 
double  flowering  almonds,  thorns,  cherries  and  peaches,  and  also 
any  other  early  flowering  and  desirable  plants,  by  the  Bam.e  means. 

Either  of  the  preceding  kinds  may  be  forced,  in  board  forcing- 
frames,  with  the  assistance  o^  hot  dung  applied  to  the  back  and 
ends  thereof ;  tliese  being  constructed  of  strong  inch  and  half,  ot* 
two  inch  plank,  made  eighteen  inches  high  in  front,  and  five  or  six 
feetiiigh  in  the  back,  the  ends  in  proportion,  and  length  at  plea*- 
sure.  The  width  to  be  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
sloping  glasses. 

Having  such  a  frame  in  readiness,  fill  the  inside  thereof,  to  a 
level  witli  the  front>  with  fresh  tanner's  bark,  into  which  to  plunge 
your  pots ;  or  if  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  bark,  sink  a  pit 
into  the  earth  about  eighteen  inches  deep,,  which  fill  to  the  surface 
with  fresh  horse-dung ;  place  the  frame  thereon,  and  add  more 
dung  till  it  reaches  within  six  inches  of  the  upper  part  of  the  frame 
in  front ;  tlien  fill  the  remainder  to  that  level  with  good  dry  earth. 

In  either  case,  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  the  bark  or  earth, 
and  add  a  lining  of  good  horse-dung  to  the  back  and  ends  of  the 
frame,  to  its  entire  height,  which  will  produce  a  strong  growing 
heat  in  the  inside,  su£Elcient  for  any  purpose  of  forcing  small  plants. 
The  glasses  being  placed  on  this  kind  of  frame,  vrith  a  considerable 
degrce  of  elevation,  will  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  more  direct 
manner,  than  if  not  elevated  so  much,  by  which  means  more  heat 
will  be  accumulated. 

Shelves  may  be  erected  in  this  kind  of  frame,  towards  the  back 
part,  if  the  plants  intended  to  be  forced  are  not  large,  anil  the  lining 
can  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary. 
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Dresa  and  dig  the  Bordert,  Beds^  b*c. 

When  the  weather  permits,  let  the  flower  beds  and  borders^  in 
general,  be  thoroughly  cleared  from  weeds,  and  from  every  kind 
of  litter ;  for  neatness  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  is  agreedile  at 
all  times,  but  more  particularly  at  this  season. 

Therefore,  let  the  sur&ce  of  the  beds  and  borders  be  lightly  and 
cartfidly  loosened  with  a  hoe,  in  a  dry  day,  and  let  them  be  neatly 
raked;  which  will  give  an  air  of  liveliness  to  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  will  appear  neat  and  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  well  worth 
the  labour. 

Likewise  if  any  borders,  beds,  &c.  were  not  dug  last  autumn  or 
winter,  it  should  now  be  done,  ready  for  the  reception  of  flower 
plants,  seeds,  -kc.  and  that  the  whole  may  appear  fresh  and  neat. 

Prime  Flowering*  Shruba^ 

Finish  pruning  the  hardy  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  where 
wanted.  In  doing  this  work,  observe  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood ;  and 
where  any  of  the  branches  are  too  long,  or  grow  straggling,  let 
them  be  shortened,  or  cut  off  close,  as  you  shall  see  necessary ;  and 
likewise,  where  the  branches  of  difierent  shrubs  interfere,  or  run 
mto  each  other,  shorten  them,  so  that  each  may  stand  singly,  and 
dear  of  another ;  then  all  the  different  shrubs  m\\  show  themselves 
distinctly  and  to  the  best  advantage. 

When  the  shrubs  are  pruned,  let  the  cuttings  be  cleared  away, 
and  the  ground  be  neatly  dug  between,  and  about  all  the  plants, 
observing  to  take  off  all  suckers  arising  from  the  roots.  Nothing 
looks  better  in  a  shrubbery  than  to  see  the  ground  neat  and  fresh 
between  the  flowering  shrubs  and  ever-grf.ens,  &c.  especially  in 
such  clumps  and  other  compartments  where  the  shrubs  stand 
distant. 

But  as  sometimes  particular  parts  of  a  shrubbery  are  on  some 
occasions  required  to  form  a  close  thicket,  in  that  case  very  littlq 
pruning,  or  digging,  &c.  is  wanted. 

Care  of  Grcua  Walks  and  Lavma, 

Grass  walks  and  lawns  should  be  kept  extremely  clean ;  in  dry 
weather,  as  soon  as  the  greater  winter  frost  is  over,  roll  them  with 
a  heavy  roller,  to  settel  the  earth  which  the  frost  had  hoved  up. 

• 

Gravel  Walka. 

Keep  the  gravel  walks  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  moss,  weed^, 
or  litter  of  any  kind;  let  them  be  well  rolled,  to  settle  them  after 
the  winter  frost,  which  will  give  fhem  a  fresh  and  neat  aj^arance, 
and  rendier  them  comfortable  for  walking;  on. 
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SOUTHERN    STATES. 

This  is  a  very  proper  period  in  the  southern  states,  to  sow  annual,  ' 
biennial  and  perennial  flower  seeds,  and  to  transplant  the  yarious 
kinds  of  fibrous  rooted  herbaceous  flowering-plants ;  to  plant  out 
into  the  borders  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  idl  kinds  of  deciduous 
trees,  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs ;  and  in  short,  to  peiibrm 
all  the  other  works  directed  to  be  done  either  in  this  or  next  month, 
in  the  Plcaaure  or  FUnoer^garden  compartments,  which  are  suitable 
in  that  climate. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

PARTICULAR  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  Green-house 
plants  at  this  season,  in  order  to  give  them  occasional  waterings  and 
fresh  air,  and  if  severe  frost  should  prevail,  to  gpive  the  necessary 
protection. 

In  mild  weather,  they  will  require  refreshments  of  water  now 
and  then,  and  admission  of  external  air,  whenever  it  can  be  given 
with  sa^ty :  though  all  should  enjoy  an  equal  benefit  of  the  latter^ 
it  is  not  so  with  respect  to  the  former. 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  and  most  other  of  the  woody 
plants,  will  require  water  frequently ;  but  never  give  them  much  at 
a  time,  and  to  none  but  where  absolutely  necessary. 

The  herbaceous  kinds  will  also  require  occasional  supplies  of 
water,  but  less  frequent,  and  in  less  quantities  than  the  woody 
tribe. 

Let  Uie  succulent  kinds,  such  as  aloes,  sedums,  mesembryanthe- 
mum's,  cactus's,  &c.  have  water  but  very  sparingly,  and  only  when 
the  earth  in  the  pots  is  very  dry. 

Examine  the  tubs  and  pots  separately,  to  see  which  i^rant  water ; 
let  none  be  g^ven  but  where  necessary,  and  always  very  moderately : 
a  little  will  be  serviceable,  but  too  much  would  be  of  bad  conse- 
quence at  this  season. 

Air  should  be  admitted  to  the  plants  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  for  that  is  a  necessary  article ;  they  cannot  thrive 
without  it,  nor  continue  in  a  healthful  lively  appearance.  Every 
day,  when  the  weather  is  Ttdldy  let  some  of  the  windows  be  opened 
a  litUe  way,  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  take  care  that  they  are  shut 
jagain  in  due  time. 

But  be  very  particular  not  to«admit  sharp  or  cutting  winds,  or 
frosty  idr  into  the  green-house  at  this  season ;  to  avoid  which,  you 
must  never  be  absent  while  the  windows  are  less  or  more  open : 
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lor  the  changes  of  weather  are  so  sudden^  that  a  few  hours  inatten- 
tion might  do  irreparable  injury  to  your  plants,  especially  to  the 
more  tender  kinds.  The  safest  method  now  of  admitting  air^  is 
by  sliding  down  the  upper  tier  of  your  front  windows,  less  or  more 
according  to  the  weather,  which  will  not  only  admit  the  fresh,  but 
discharge  any  foul  air  which  has  been  generated  in  the  house. 

In  frosty  weather,  keep  your  lights  all  close,  and  if  very  serere^ 
defend  the  windows  at  nights.  If  you  have  roof-lights,  protect  them 
as  directed  in  Januaryj  page  79. 

Fires  may  also  occasionally  be  used,  and  indeed  are  indespensi- 
ble  at  times;  but  these  ought  never  be  resorted  to,  except  when 
absolutely  necessary,  either  to  keep  out  the  frost,  or  to  dispel 
damps ;  and  even  then,  you  are  to  be  very  caudous,  not  to  create 
ihcrety  too  strong  a  heat  in  the  house,  never  above  40  or  45^  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  for  this  would  cause  your  plants  to  push 
and  get  into  a  fresh  state  of  vegetation,  which  would  be  extremely 
injurious  to  them  during  any  of  the  winter  months. 

Another  thing  to  be  regarded,  is  to  keep  the  plants  of  all  kinds 
free  from  casual  decayed  shoots  and  leaves,  for  those  are  not  only 
hurtful  to  the  plants  while  in  the  house,  but  appear  very  unsightly  ; 
therefore,  whenever  such  appear,  let  them  be  constantly  taken  off; 
keep  also  the  pots,  &c.  and  g^een-house  always  neatly  clean. 

The  latter  end  of  this,  or  any  time  next  month,  you  ought  to 
loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  Uie  pots  or  tubs  of  your  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  plants  in  general,  and  take  out  about  and  inch 
deep  or  more,  adding  some  fresh  in  its  stead ;  this  will  prove  very 
beneficial  to  the  plants ;  and  whoever  will  bestow  that  little  dressing 
upon  them,  will  see  the  advantage  of  it  in  a  short  time. 

Your  pots  of  Cape  bulbs,  such  as  Ixia's,  Gladiolus's,  Lachenalia% 
Morea's,  Watsonia's,  Lapeyrousia's,  Walchendorfia's,  Tritonia's, 
Anthc^iza's,  Cyanella's,  and  Oxalis  versicolor.  Babiana's,  Mas- 
tonia's,Gei3Sorhiza's>Melanthium's,  and  Melasphserula's,  &cc.  which 
are  now  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  should  be  kept  all  towards  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  as  near  the  glasses  as  possible  ;  lest  they 
should  draw  up  weakly,  and  thereby  produce  but  iudifferent  flowers. 

Hot^beda  for  raising  Green^houae  Plants, 

Make  hot-beds  to  sow  tender  exotic  seeds  in,  observing  to  work 
the  dung  well,  turning  it  over  two  or  three  times  while  it  remsuns 
in  the  heap,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days ;  make  the  beds  as  di- 
rected for  cucumbers,  page  4,  to  the  height  of  three  feet  six  inches ; 
put  on  your  frames,  and  lay  eight  or  ten  inches  of  good  fresh  tan 
even  over  the  bed ;  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  lay  on  six 
inches  of  dry  earth ;  when  the  bed  comes  to  its  heat,  sow  your  seeds 
separately  in  pots,  aM  plunge  them  into  the  tan,  or  earth ;  some  of 
these  will  not  vegetate  for  a  long  time,  and  others,  frequently  lie  in 
the  ground  a  whole  year.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  on  the 
decline,  add  a  fresh  lining  of  hot  dung  as  Erected  for  cucumber  and 
melon  beds.  Or  these  seeds  may  be  sowed  in  pots,  and  plunged 
|«U>  the  bark-bed  intbe  Stove, 
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Plant  cuttings  of  Geranium's,  Fuschia'sy  Myrtles,  Hydrangea^ 
and  other  Green-House  plants  in  small  pots,  one  or  more  in  each^ 
and  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed^  they  will  now  freely  strike  root 
and  be  fine  early  plants ;  these  when  they  begin  to  grow  must  hare 
plenty  of  air  occasionally,  and  be  carefully  protected  at  night  and  in 
severe  weather. 
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THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

AS  most  Hot-houses  are  frequently  infested  with  various  kinds 
of  insects,  which  do  very  considerable  injury  to  the  plants,  it  may  be 
of  some  importance  to  give  a  description  of  these,  and  also  the 
most  efifectiial  methods  of  destroying  them. 

Of  the  Sjieciee  of  ItrsBcrs  that  infest  the  Pive-Applr  Plants. 

1.  The  Brown  Turtle  Insect.  Coccus  heafieridumj  of  Linn. 
This  speeies  Is  not  only  found  upon  the  pines,  and  most  other  plants 
which  grow  in  Hot-houses,  but  also  upon  many  plants  which  are 
in  Green-houses.  These  insects,  after  they  are  arrived  at  a  certain 
age,  fix  themselves  immoveably  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant ;  but,  be- 
fore that  time,  though  they  generally  appear  motionless,  yet  on  a 
close  inspection,  in  a  very  warm  day,  many  of  them,  and  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  may  be  perceived  to  move  to  different  parts  of  the 
plant,  being  in  appearance  much  like  a  turtle  in  miniature. 

A  sweet  glutinous  matter  issues  from  these  insects ;  this  soon 
turns  mouldy,  and  in  time  becomes  quite  black,  which  causes  the 
pliints  to  appear  very  unsightly.  But  as  these  insects  do  not^  in  any 
other  respect,  injure  the  pine  plants,  I  shall  pass  over  them^  and 
proceed  to  those  of  a  more  pernicious  nature. 

2.  The  White  Scaly  Insect.  This  insect,as  Enraslcanlean^ 
has  hitherto  remained  undescribed ;  neither  Lmnaw^  Geoffrey^  or 
Schaffer^  seem  to  have  known  it. 

This  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  both  of  them 
being  Cocci^  and  of  the  oviparous  kind  :  it  seems  to  be  exactly  «• 
milar  to  it  in  its  manner  of  breeding,  the  process  of  which,  curious 
naturalists  have  observed  to  be  nearly  as  follows :  The  eggs  which 
are  discharged  from  the  female,  are  pushed  forward  between  the 
skin  of  the  belly  and- the  leaf  of  the  plant,  to  which  the  insect  ad<* 
heres  ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  skin  of  the  belly  becomes  less 
distended,  which  enables  the  insect  to  afford  a  I2irge  covering  to  the 
eggs  alre&dy  excluded.     When  the  eggs  are  all  discharg^,  the 
skin  of  the  belly  retreats  close  to  tlie  back  of  the  parent  insect> 
which  then  appears  like  a  mere  scale.     If  the  insect  in  this  state  be 
raised  vnxh.  the  point  of  a  needle,  from  the  leaf,  a  number  of  eggs 
may  be  perceived  under  it,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  very  transpa*- 
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rent,  not  unlike  the  roe  (or  eggs)  of  fishes ;  but  with  this  difference) 
that  they  are  not  connected  by  a  membrane,  but  loosely  packed  to- 
gether. The  mother,  with  a  parent  care,  not  only  thus  broods  over 
her  eggs  till  they  are  hatched,  but  continues  to  protect  her  young 
for  a  considerable  time  after,  and  either  dies  during  the  time  she  is 
performing  this  last  office  for  them,  or  very  soon  after. 

The  males  of  both  the  above  4>ecies  are  much  less  than  the  fe* 
males,  and  appear  very  different  from  them  ;  the  latter,  except  just 
in  their  in&nt  state,  never  assuming  any  other  form  than  that  of  a 
scale,  as  already  described ;  whereas  the  males  of  both  kinds,  in 
their  last  state,  become  flies ;  but  neither  of  them  can  probably  do 
any  injury  to  the  pine  plants  whilst  they  are  in  that  form :  for  the 
/k99  of  none  of  the  Coccus  kind  have  been  found,  on  the  strictest 
examination  by  the  most  able  naturalists,  to  have  any  organ  by 
which  they  can  take  in  nourishment.  In  that  state,  therefore,  they 
can  probably  continue  but  a  short  time,  the  whole  business  of  their 
lives  being  then  destined  to  the  impregnation  of  the  females. 

I  have  hitherto  only  taken  particular  notice  of  the  nmnd  scale, 
or  female  inset,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous,  being  far  larger  than 
the  male.  But  a  careful  observer  will  readily  perceive,  where 
these  scales  are  numerous,  another  set  of  smaller  ones  intermixed 
with  them,  which,  if  he  be  unacquainted  with  the  natural  history 
of  these  insects,  he  will  hardly  suspect  to  belong  to  the  same 
same  animal,  as  they  put  on  so  different  an  appearance.  They  are 
semitubukr,  and  their  length  scarcely  exceeds  the  diameter  of 
one  of  the  small  round  scales,  and  their  breadth  is  not  more  than  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  their  length.  These,  however,  contain  the 
males  in  one  of  their  last  stages,  under  which  they  assume  the  form 
of  nymfths,  and  become  flies.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  a  person 
need  only  break  open,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  a  few  of  those 
scales,  when  they  are  amved  at  maturity,  and  he  will  perceive  con- 
tained within  each  of  them,  a  very  beautiful,  but  small  fly,  with  all 
the  characters  of  the  flies  of  the  Coccus  kind. 

The  length  of  this  fly,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  exclusive  of  the 
wings,  and  those  long  hairs  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  flies 
of  this  kind,  is  about  the  thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  length, 
including  the  wings  when  folded  one  over  the  other,  exclusive  of 
the  ludrs  before  mentioned,  is  not  more  than  the  eighteenth  part  of 
of  an  inch. 

The  insects  of  this  last  mentioned  species  are  of  a  very  pemi« 
dous  nature.  When  the  pines  are  infested  with  them,  there  will 
be  much  trouble  and  great  expence  in  cleaning  them,  even  to  keep 
the  insects  under ;  and  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care,  the  plants 
trill  suffer  much,  and  in  time  grow  very  unsightiy ;  their  leaves  will 
appear  yellow  and  sickly,  and  generally  a  great  number  of  yellow 
transparent  spots,  may  be  seen  all  over  them. 

On  the  least  neglect  in  destroying  them,  they  will  encrease  innu- 
merably, and  so  beset  the  lower  parts  of  the  leaves  next  the  stem  of 
the  [^nt  (where  they  are  most  numerous)  with  scales,  as  nearly  to 
touch  each  other.  And  as  they  pierce  that  part  of  the  leaf  im- 
mediately under  the  scale,  with  thdr  proboscis,  they  thereby  not  only 
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draw  out  the  nutricious  juiccB  themselves)  but  also  destroy  the  tubes 
through  which  they  flow.  The  upper  parts  of  the  leaves  being 
thus  dheprlved  of  their  nourishment,  consequently  die.  But  these 
insects  do  not  attack  the  roots,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted. 

3.  The  WHITE  mealt  crimsoh-tinged  Insect.  This  insect, 
as  well  as  the  former,  I  have  not  found  to  be  noticed  by  naturalists. 

This  species  also  has  all  the  characters  of  a  Coccusy  but  in  all 
probability  belongs  to  another  genus.  For  whereas  the  two  former 
species  are  undoubtedly  oviparous,  this  seems  to  be  viviparous. 
It  is  mcwt  probable  that  the  young  ones  remain  some  time  in  the 
mealy  down  of  the  mother  till  they  have  acquired  strength,  and 
are  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  enable  them  to 
support  themselves.... when  they  forsake  the  parent  insect,  and  dis- 
perse to  different  parts  of  the  plant. 

When  this  species  is  first  perceived  on  tlie  leaves  of  the  Pine,  it 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  small  particles  of  meal  or  powder, 
collected  together  ;  but  in  a  few  days  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  louse 
or  bug,  thickly  covered  with  a  fine  meal  or  down,'  of  an  oval  form 
on  its  upper,  and  very  fiat  on  its  under  side,  from  whence  pix)ceed 
its  legs,  which  are  six  in  number.  These,  as  well  as  many  other 
particulars  in  the  above,  and  preceding  descriptions)  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  without  the  help  of  glasses. 

The  last  described  species,  is  of  a  more  pernicious  nature  than 
the  former ;  it  attacks  vvery  part  of  the  plant,  from  the  top  of  its 
fruit,  even  to  the  most  extreme  parts  of  its  roots.  These  animals 
wedge  themselves  in  between  the  protuberances  of  the  fruit,  in  a 
most  surprising  manner,  so  as  not  to  be  got  out  without  difficulty, 
which  not  only  makes  the  fi*uit  appear  very  unsightly  when  it 
becomes  ripe,  but  by  robbing  it  of  its  nutricious  juices,  is  the 
cause  also  of  its  wanting  flavour  and  being  ill  tasted. 

But  the  bad  effects  of  this  species  on  the  roots  of  the  plants,  are 
yet  of  a  far  worse  consequence ;  for  there,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  they  increase  with  an-uncomn^on  degree  of  rapidity,  so  as  soon 
to  become  very  numerous,  and  in  the  end  to  destroy  the  principal 
roots  of  the  plants. 

There  have  been  various  methods  used  for  the  extirpation  of  these 
insects^  such  as  shifting  the  plants  and  washing  their  roots  ;  decoc- 
tions from  tobacco,  wormwcK)d,  walnut  leaves,  henbane,  and  other 
herbs  of  a  bitter  or  poisonous  quality.  Some  have  added  to  the 
above,'  snuff,  sulphur  and  pepper.  These  and  many  other  remedies 
have  jfeen  tried  to  very  little  purpose ;  at  length  Mr.  Wm,  S/iecMy^ 
then  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  England,  discovered  and 
recommended  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Pine- 
Apple,  tiie  following  receipt,  which  he  asserts,  "  for  the  destruction 
of  these  insects,  had  never  failed  him ;  its  efficacy  being  conformed 
by  nine  years  experience.** 

TH£  RECEIPT. 

Take  one  pound  of  Quicksilver ;  put  it  into  a  glazed  ves%ely  and 
pour  ujion  it  one  gallon  of  boiling  watery  vffdch  let  9tand  till  it  become* 
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coW  J  then  fiottr  off  the  water  for  u&e.  Repeat  this  on  the  same  gidck^ 
Mvcr  (Jbr  it  wiU  retain  its  flowers)  till  a  sufficient  number  of  gallons 
are  ftnrvided  to  fiU  a  vessel  intended  for  the  fiurfioae.  One  in  the  form 
of  a  trough^  that  will  hold  eight  or  ten  gallons^  is  the  most  convenient^ 
esficdaUyfir  the  large^zed  filants^ 

Then  to  every  gallon  qf  this  mercurial  water  add  six  ounces  of  soft 
green  soa/i,  dissolved  in  a  portion  of  the  prepared  water.  Let  the 
ndxture  stand  till  it  becomes  milk-warm^  which  is  the  degree  of  warmth 
it  mua4  be  kept  to  during  the  time  of  dipping. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  method  of  applying  the  above  mixture 
to  the  plants^  I  cannot  avoid  calling  in  question,  any  virtue  that 
may  be  attributed  to  a  mercurial  efficacy  therein ;  first,  as  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  Chemists,  that  crude  mercury  is 
Dot  soluble,  in  any  degree,  in  pure  water,  whether  poured  on,  in  a 
cold  or  boiling  state ;  secondly,  that  if  it  contained  any  acifl  when 
pot  on,  which  might  decompose  a  part  of  the  mercury,  the  adding 
thereto  of  soap,  would  by  virtue  of  its  alkali ;  neutralize  the  acid, 
and  thereby  disengage  and  precipitate  the  mercury:  therefore, 
it  is  at  least  very  questionable,  whether  its  efficacy  is  not  exclusively 
attributable  to  the  alkali  of  the  soap. 

If  in  place  of  the  quicksilver  or  crude  mercury,  above  recom- 
mended, you  were  to  substitute  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  following, 
or  even  in  a  greater  proportion  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  effectually 
answering  the  end,  witliout  doing  the  shadowof  injury  to  the  plants. 

JDisaotoe  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  subUmatCy  in  a  pint  qf  gin  or 
fdher  spirit^  when  dissolved^  incorporate  therewith  four  gallons  of 
soft  water  J  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

The  soft  soap  may  be  added  thereto,  in  the  proportion  above  men- 
tioned,  but  its  alkali  acting  on  the  acid  of  the  sublimate,  will  convert 
it  into  a  mild  muriate  of  mercury,  and  consequently  render  it  much 
less  active  than  before. 

Previously  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  dressing  cannot  be  effect- 
ually applied  with  propriety  to  fruiting  pines,  either  after  they  have 
started  their  fruit,  or  for  two  months  before  it,  as  disturbing  their 
roots  at  that  time  would  prevent  their  fruit  growing  to  the  full  size ; 
however,  succession  plants  may  be  dressed  at  any  period,  but  in  the 
month  of  October  that  work  can  be  done  with  the  greatest  success  ; 
and  fruiting  plants,  if  infested,  may  at  any  time  be  washed  wiith  the 
solution,  which  will  destroy  such  insects  as  affect  them  above 
grounds 

Before  the  plants  arc  taken  out  of  their  pots,  I  would  advise 
the  brushing  off  a  few  of  the  scaly  iesects  (as  in  a  common  dress- 
ing) especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  leaves,  where  they  will 
sometimes  be  so  numerous  as  in  appearance  to  lie  one  upon  ano- 
ther, in  which  case  the  mixture  might  be  prevented  from  penetrat- 
ing to  the  bottom  insects.  I  do  not  know  that  this  business  of  brdsh- 
ing  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  as  the  whole  operation  in  a  large 
Hot-house  may  be  performed  in  one  day,  the  labour  of  a  person  or 
two  extraordinary,  for  this  puipose,  can  amount  to  but  a  very  incon- 
siderable ezpence. 
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The  leaves  of  the  large-sized  plants  should  then  be  tied  toge* 
ther ;  they  will  be  more  manageable  in  this  form  than  with  their 
leaves  loose,  and  less  liable  to  be  damaged.  The  plants  should 
then  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  divested  of  their  long  loose  roots^ 
as  also  a  few  of  the  decayed  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  the  rest  wash- 
ed clean. 

The  last  species  of  insects  (by  gardeners  most  generally  called 
Pine-Bug)  will  sometimes  conceal  themselves  in  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  especially  in  large  ones  ;  and  as  the 
mixture  might  be  prevented  from  penetrating  into  those  holes,  by 
the  air  contained  in  them,  care  should  be  taken  to  examine  that  part 
with  great  circumspection.         ^ 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  the  earth  which 
comes  out  of  the  pine  pots,  together  with  the  leaves  and  roots  taken 
from  off  the  plants,  should  be  removed  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Hot-house.  Also,  that  the  pots,  out  of  which  the  pine 
plants  were  taken,  should  not  be  used  again  for  that  purpose,  with- 
out first  being  put  into  boiling  water. 

The  pine  plants  being  now  ready,  let  them  be  put  either  into  the 
mixture,  or  the  corrosive  solution,  in  which  they  should  remain, 
with  every  part  covered,  for  the  space  of  six  minutes  ;  then  take 
them  out,  first  letting  the  tops  decline  for  the  mixture  to  drain 
out  of  their  centres.  The  vessel  should  be  immediately  filled 
with  fresh  plants,  and  those  taken  out  set  to  dry  with  their  roots 
downwards  ;  for  by  placing  them  in  that  position  the  solution,  &c.  will 
descend,  and  penetrate  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  leaves  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  whereby  the  insects  which  are  concealed  there, 
will  be  totally  destroyed.  The  mixture  will  change  the  plants 
to  a  sad  gi*een  colour,  which  will  give  them  the  appeai*ance  of 
being  spoiled ;  but,  as  they  become  dry,  they  will  in  a  great  measure 
resume  their  proper  hue. 

Dunng  the  operation  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  supply  of  hot 
mixture,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  to  a  proper  degree  of  warmth, 
as  also  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  must  naturally  happen. 

It  will  be  proper  to  do  this  work  in  a  fine  day,  and  as  soon  in 
the  forenoon  as  convenient,  that  the  plants  may  have  time  to  dry, 
which  they  will  do  in  a  few  hours,  and  then  they  must  undergo  the 
same  operation  a  second  time. 

The  process  of  the  second  operation  being  axactly  the  same  as  the 
SrsU  a  repetition  thereof  is  unnecessary. 

After  the  second  dipping,  a  spunge  should  be  used  to  remove 
any  unsightly  matter  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  They  should  then 
be  set  to  dry  with  their  tops  downwards^  that  the  mixture  may  drain 
from  every  part ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  every  part  of  the  plant 
(should  be  quite  dry  before  it  is  planted. 

During  the  performance  of  the  above  operations,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  labourers  should  be  employed  in  getting  the  Hot-house 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  planU,  (as  changing  the  tan,  and  clean- 
ing every  part  of  the  Hot-house ;  and  if  the  inside  of  the  roof  were 
painted  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  better.  Also,  it  might  be  ser? 
viceable,  if  a  small  fire  was  made  in  the  pine  pit  with  charcoal  and 
3ulphur^  spid  the  house  shut  up  an  hour  or  two  to  kee]p  in  the  steam, 
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But  in  case  thiere  are  vines,  or  other  plants,  growing  in  the  Hot- 
house, this  last  operation  must  be  omitted. 

If  the  above  work  cannot  be  done  in  one  and  the  same  day,  the 
pine  plants  may  with  great  safety  be  set  in  a  dry  airy  place  for  a  day 
or  two,  provided  they  are  not  put  into  heaps,  which  would  greatly 
damage  them  in  a  short  time. 

The  mould  intended  for  the  pine  plants  at  the  first  potting,  should 
be  light  and  fine :  And  I  would  recommend  that  the  pots  be  small 
m  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  that  each  plant  may  be  what 
Giundeners  term  underpotted;  they  will  strike  root  botli  sooner 
and  better  than  if  put  into  larger  pots,  and  at  their  next  shifting 
they  will  go  into  proper*sized  pots,  with  their  balls  and  roots 
entire. 

After  the  pine  plants  are  replaced  in  the  Hot-house,  it  will  be 
proper  to  shade  the  glasses  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  whenever  the 
weather  is  warm  and  clear.  -  The  house  should  be  constantly  kept 
to  a  gpreat  degree  of  heat,  which  will  be  the  means  of  making  the 
plants  strike  sooner  and  stronger ;  it  being  evident  that  they  cannot 
draw  themselves  weak  while  in  an  inactive  state :  However,  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  perceived  to  grow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them 
by  degrees  a  greater  quantity  of  air. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants  from 
being  injured  by  an  over-heat  of  the  tan,  which  may  be  done  by 
raising  the  pots,  in  case  the  tan  should  heat  violently. 

Other  Iruects  found  in  Hot^houaea^  with  the  methode  ofdeatroying 

them. 

Besides  the  different  species  of  insects,  which  are  found  so  perni- 
cious to  the  Pine-apple  plants,  there  are  other  kinds  that  infest  most 
stoves,  which  frequently  prove  very  troublesome;  and  although 
they  are  not  injurious  to  the  Pine-apple,  are  yet  very  prejudicial  to 
most  other  plants  kept  there,  either  for  use  or  ornament. 

1.  The  Aphis.  Thisinsectis  of  tlie  order  Hemipteaa.  Charac^ 
tera.  Rostrum  bent  inwards.  Antenns,  setaceous  and  longer  than 
the  thorax.  Wings,  four  on  the  males ;  females  none.  Feet  six. 
They  have  generally  two  little  horns  or  hairs,  placed  on  the  hinder 
part  of  their  abdomen. 

Roses,  and  various  other  plants,  are  very  subject  to  be  overrun 
with  these  insects,  and  if  no  means  are  used  to  extirpate  them,  they 
will  in  a  short  time,  take  such  entire  possession  of  the  plants,  that 
every  part  of  the  young  wood  will  appear  to  be  covered  with  them. 
They  are  commonly  called  lice.  Many  kinds  of  flowers  and  exotic 
plants  which  are  kept  in  stoves,  are  very  subject  to  be  annoyed  with 
them. 

These  are  easily  destroyed  three  ways.  1 .  By  fumigating  the 
house  with  tobacco.  2.  By  dusting  the  infected  plants  with  fine 
snuff  or  tobacco  dust.     3.  By  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  tobacco. 

2,  The  Acarus,  commonly  called  the  Bed  S/iider,  This  is^of 
the  order  Aftera.     Characters.     Eyes  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
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head)  remote  from  one  another.  Mouth  or  proboscis,  formed  hj  a 
small  pointed  rostrum  inclosed  in  a  sheath.  Antennx,  shorter  than 
the  proboscis.     Feet  eight.     They  are  oviparous. 

This  is  a  pest  to  almost  evei7  kind  of  plant ;  for  this  insect  is  not 
only  pernicious  to  most  plants  kept  under  glass,  but  also  to  many 
growing  in  the  open  air. 

In  hot  dry  weather,  the  increase  of  these  insects  is  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  when  they  become  numerous,  they,  by  various  means, 
commit  great  havock  on  plants ;  for  this  insect,  with  its  proboscis,  per- 
petually wounds  the  fine  or  capillary  vessels  of  plants,  and  extracts 
their  nutricious  juices.  It  also  works  a  web  about  the  leaves,  and 
over  the  tender  buds  and  tops  of  the  plants,  in  such  a  manner  as 
nearly  to  suffocate  them,  and  prevent  their  vegetation. 

This  insect  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  fumigation  made  with 
any  ingredients  hitherto  discovered ;  and  it  is  prol^le  that  the  ap- 
terous insects,  or  those  without  wing^,  are  not  so  much  affected  by 
fumigation  as  the  winged  tribe. 

However,  the  mixtures  recommended  for  destroying  the  insects 
on  the  Pine -apple,  will  have  the  same  effect  on  this.  Plants  greatly 
infested,  and  grawing  in  pots,  when  their  tops  are  not  very  large, 
may  with  great  facility  be  dipped  in  a  convenient  vessel  filled  with 
those  mixtures  :  the  top  of  the  plant  need  only  remain  a  short  time 
therein,  and  it  should  then  be  placed  in  a  shady  place,  to  prevent  its 
drying  too  rapidly. 

These  insects  very  frequently  reside  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and,  when  very  numerous,  they  work  so  thick  a  web  there- 
on, that,  it  somtiroes  prevents  the  mixture  from  entering  into  cer- 
tain hollow  parts  of  the  leaves,  by  which  means  a  few  escape 
unhurt,  in  which  case  it  will  be  proper  for  the  plants  to  undergo 
the  same  operation  the  succeeding  afternoon,  which  will  most* 
assuredly  destroy  all  that  escaped  before. 

Large  or  climbing  plants,  when  their  leaves  are  large,  as  for 
instance  the  vine^  must  be  dressed  with  the  mixture  by  means  of  a 
tfiunge:  this  has  the  appearance  of  a  tedious  operation;  but  in  a 
dark  day  when  the  house  is  not  very  warm,  a  person  will  make 
considerable  progress  therein,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  keeping  of  the  house  in  a  moist  state,  by  watering  the  walks 
and  flues  late  in  an  evening,  and  the  frequent  sprinkling  of  the  plants 
with  water,  contributes  to  retard  the  progress  of  these  insects, 
which  are  very  impatient  of  much  moisture.  This  reduces  them 
to  a  temporary  state  of  inaction  but  will  not  destroy  theip. 

3.  The  Thrips.  Order  Hemiptera.  Characters,  Rostrum, 
small  and  obscure*  Antennx,  as  long^'as  the  thorax.  Body  slender, 
of  an  equal  thickness  in  its  whole  length.  Abdomen  reficxible, 
being  generally  bent  upwards.  Wings  four,  incumbent  on  the 
back  of  the  insect,  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  cross 
one  another  at  some  distance  from  tlieir  base.  Feet  six,  tlie  tarsus 
of  each  foot  having  only  two  articulations. 

This  is  also  a  very  pernicious  species  of  insect,  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  Hot-houses,  as  well  as  upon  plants  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  very 
minute,  so  much  so  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  generally  conceal-* 
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ing  itself  ftlong  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  from  whence  it  skips  with 
great  agility  on  being  touched.  It  is  a  g^reat  enemy  to  the  Vine 
while  the  leaves  are  young  and  tender,  whether  they  grow  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass.  The  Cape  jasmine,  as  well  as  many  other 
plants,  often  fall  a  prey  to  these  minute  insects. 

These  may  be  destroyed  by  the  same  methods  as  the  AfiftU, 

4.  The  Oniscus,  or  Wood-louse,  This  belongs  to  the  order  Av* 
TERA.  Characier»,..,AntcnQ2&y  setaceous  and  bent-mouth,  fumishedi 
with  two  palpi.  Head,  intimately  joined  with  the  thorax.  Body, 
oval-form,  composed  of  several  crustaceous  plates.  Feet  fourteen. 
They  change  their  skin  like  many  otherapterous  insects. 

These  are  very  common  in  the  bark-pits,  as  well  as  in  woods, 
houses,  gardens,  &c.  but  are  seldom  destructive,  except  to  young 
seedling  plants,  on  their  first  appearance  above  ground.  This, 
however^  may  be  prevented  by  dusting  the  plants,  whilst  in  that 
state,  with  fine  snufi*  or  tobacco  dust. 

5.  The  Formica,  or  jint.  This  insect  is  so  universaUy  known 
as  to  render  a  description  unnecessary. 

These  are  ofteb  exceedingly  numerous  in  Hot-houses,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  ji/ihides  and  Cocctis  heafieridum  abound  ;  for, there 
is  a  sweet  glutinous  matter  which  issues  from  these  insects  (being 
either  their  excrements,  or  produced  by  them  from  some  other  cause) 
that  seems  to  be  the  principal  inciment  that  draws  the  ant  thither. 

The  apt  may  be  destroyed  with  great  facility  by  setting  pots  con- 
taining honey  and  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  for 
catching  wasps,  &c. 

6.  The  Coccus  hesperidum,  or  Brown  Turtle  Insect^  already 
described,  is  not  an  enemy  only  to  the  Pine-apple  plant,  but  also  to 
many  others  both  in  the  Hot-house  and  Green-house  ;  therefore,  I 
am  induced  to  take  notice  of  it  again. 

'I^his  insect  may  be  destroyed,  whilst  young,  by  fumigation: 
therefore,  where  that  operation  is  frequent,  they  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with. 

Of  FumigattTig  ihe  House, 

The  house  maybe  fumigated  either  by  means  of  bellows  invented 
for  that  purpose,  or  by  that  of  a  smoaking-pot.  The  most  eligible 
seasons  for  this  business,  are  the  spring  and  autumn,  when,  if  ne- 
cessity requires,  it  should  be  repeated  every  eight  or  ten  days,  till 
the  proper  effect  is  produced.  But  it  may  be  done  at  any  period, ' 
except  when  there  are  ripe  fruit  in  the  house,  as  then  it  would  give 
them  a  smokey  flavour. 

Fumigation  is  best  performed  late  in  an  afternoon  or  evening, 
and  proves  most  efficacious  when  the  weather  is  inoist  and  calm ; 
for  the  smoke  is  retained  much  longer  in  the  house  when  the  air  is 
still,  and  the  cavities  of  the  roof,  particularly  those  between  the 
squares  of  glass,  filled  with  moisture. 

The  jifihidea  may  be  destroyed  with  a  gentle  fumimagation ;  but 
the  Thri/ia  and  Coccoa  ^a/ieridum  require  a  smoke  so  strong,  that  a 
person  cannot  distinguish  an  object  farther  than  at  the  distance  of 
five  feet. 
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When  a  Hot-house  is  greatly  infested,  either  with  the  AfMdcB  or 
IkripM^  the  fumigations  should  be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth 
night,  for  three  or  four  times  successively.  The  reason  and  neces* 
sity  of  these  repetitions  proceed  from  a  probability  that  the  smoke 
cannot  affect  the  insect  in  the  ^SS^^  and  perhaps  it  may  not  have 
sufficient  power  over  them  in  other  of  their  states ;  Uierefore  a 
fresh  brood  may  naturally  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

Care  of  the  Pines, 

Many  of  tlie  Pine  plants  will  now  appear  set  for  fruiting,  which 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  shoil  leaves  in  their  centres ;  fix>m 
that  time  they  should  be  moderately  watei*ed,  and  the  house  kept 
pretty  warm  ;  for  when  plants  are  kept  cold  at  the  time  of  forming 
their  fruit,  it  generally  causes  many  of  them  to  be  crooked^ 
imperfect,  and  mis-shapen.  Therefore,  under  such  circumstances, 
never  let  the  heat  fall  lower  than  55*  of  Fahrenheit,  nor  rise  higher 
by  fire-heat^  tlian  63<> :  a  little  air  should,  however,  be  admitted^ 
whenever  the  weather  permits,  and  especially,  onisunny  warm  days, 
when  the  heat  rises  to  above  seventy  degrees.  But  in  no  case,  nor 
under  any  circumstances,  let  the  heat  of  the  house  fall  below  52®,  if 
possible. 

As  some  persons  may  be  furnished  with  Reaumur*8y  and  not  with 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  a  comparative 
table  of  their  scales,  as  well  as  the  rules  by  which  one  can  be  con-^ 
verted  into  the  other;  observing,  that  32®  of  the  latter,  being  the 
freezing  point,  is  equal  to  0  (or  zero)  of  the  former. 


Reaumur's 

Fahrenheit's 

Reaumur's 

Fahrenheit's 

Degrees  16 

68 

Degrees  33 

106,2 

15 

65,8 

32 

104 

14 

63,5 

31 

101,7 

13 

61,3 

30 

99,5 

12 

59 

29 

97,!» 

11 

56,8 

28 

95 

10 

54,8 

27 

92,7 

9 

52,5 

26 

90,5 

8 

50 

25 

88,2 

7 

47,7 

24 

86 

6   ' 

45,5 

23 

83,8 

5 

43,3 

22 

81,5 

4 

41 

21 

79,2 

3 

38,6 

20 

77 

2 

36,5 

19 

74,7 

I 

34,S 

18 

72,5 

0 

32 

17 

70,3 

To  convert  the  degrees  of  Reaumur  into  those  of  Falirenheit. 
Multiply  die  degrees  of  Reaumur  by  9,  and  divide  the  product  by  4  ; 
to  the  quotient  add  32,  and  the  amount  will  be  tliose  of  Fahrenheit. 
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To  convert  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  into  those  of  Reaumur. 
Subtract  33  from  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  multiply  the  remain- 
der by  4  ;  divide  the  product  by  9,  and  the  quotient  will  be  those  of 
Reaumur. 

Your  fires  must  be  continued  every  evening  and  night,  being 
careful  in  very  severe  weather  to  keep  them  burning  and  sujffi- 
ciendy  supplied  with  fuel^  till  so  late  a  period  as  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  the  house  becoming  cold  before  morning.     Indeed,  unless 
your  house  is  well  construct^!,  there  may  be  some  severe  weather 
in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fires  all  night. 
There  have  been  instances  of  careless  persons  entrusted  with  this 
work,  who,  in  order  to  get  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  or  to  some  idle 
frolic,  have  put  down  large  and  violent  fires,  which  never  £ul  to 
do  injury  to  the  plants,  and  sometimes  to  burst  the  flues :  this  prac- 
tice is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  a  moderate  and  steady  heat  is  what 
always  will  insure  the  best  success. 

The  fires  are  to  be  renewed  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  con* 
tinued  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  promote  a  comforting 
warmth  in  the  house  ;  and  in  very  cold  and  dark  weather,  it  will  b^ 
necessary  to  keep  them  burning  all  day. 

It  is  very  advisable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  for  the  health  of  the 
plants,  to  sprinkle  the  flues  and  floor  occasionally  with  water,  in  or- 
der to  restore  the  parched  air  of  the  house  to  its  atmospheric  qua- 
lity :  this  will  not  only  render  great  service  to  the  plants,  but  tend  to 
weaken  the  power  of  destructive  insects  ;  for  these  do  not  like  a 
moist  air,  manifested  by  their  greater  increase  in  dry  stoves,  than 
in  others. 

A  proper  degree  of  heat  must  now  be  preserved  in  the  bark-bed| 
for  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  free  growth  of  the  young 
fruit,  as  a  brisk  bottom-heat :  if  the  roots  have  not  this  advantage^ 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the  fruit  swell  to  any  tolerable  size. 

Therefore,  where  the  bark-bed  was  not  stirred  up  the  former 
month,  to  renew  the  fermentation,  and  revive  the  declined  heat,  it 
should  now  be  donej  for  the  heat  will  consequently  now  begin  to  be 
very  faint,  and  by  stirring  up  the  bark  almost  to  the  bottom,  it  will 
bring  on  a  fresh  fermentation  therein ;  by  which  means,  the  bed 
will  again  recover  a  lively  growing  heat,  the  good  eflect  of  which, 
will  soon  appear  both  in  the  plants  and  fruit,  provided  it  be  done  in 
due  time ;  but  if  the  heat  is  greatly  decreased,  and  the  bark  decayed, 
you  may  augment  it  at  the  same  time  with  about  one  third  or  fourth 
part  of  new  tan,  otherwise  defer  it  till  next  month,  which  see. 

However,  where  the  work  of  forking  up  the  bark-bed  appears 
necessary  at  this  time,  agreeable  to  the  observations  above  mentioned) 
it  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  the  first  week  in  the  r  onth ;  for 
if  it  is  delayed  much  longer,  the  plants  and  fruit  will  c  jrt';inly,  for 
want  of  a  due  proportion  of  heat,  be  much  checked  in  their  ^row.ii. 
Observe,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  all  the  pots  out  of  the  b^;  ^''en 
begin  at  one  end,  and  open  a  kind  of  trench,  by  taking  out  some  of 
the  bark  and  carrying  it  to  the  other ;  this  done,  begin  at  said 
trench,  and  with  a  fork,  dig  and  work  up  the  bark,  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom, tsiking  care  to  break  the  cakes  or  lumps ;  mix  all  the  parts  well 
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together,  and  fill  up  at  last,  with  that  taken  out  of  the  first  opening-* 
Having  finished,  lei  the  top  be  made  level,  and  immediately  plunge 
the  pots  again  to  their  rims  as  before.  This  work  is  so  very  neces- 
sary, that  it  should  not  on  any  consideration  be  omitted  at  the  time 
above  mentioned  ;'that  is  to  say,  if  the  bark  has  much  decUned  in 
it  its  heat. 

The  bed  being  thus  treated,  it  will  soon  renew  its  heat,  and 
retain  the  same  well  for  six  weeks,  or  thereabouts. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  or  some  time  in  March  or  begin- 
ning of  Apnl,  the  bark  will  require  to  be  stirred  up  again,  and 
refreshed  with  about  one  third,  or  at  least  one  fourth  part  of  new 
tan ;  after  this  it  will  retain  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  till  the  fruit 
are  ripe....See  March  and  ji/tril. 

The  bark-bed  wherein  the  succession  pine-plants  are  plunged^ 
should  also  be  examined  now  with  good  attention  ;  and  if  the  heat, 
is  found  to  be  much  decreased)  the  bed  should  be  treated  in  the 
nanner  above  directed^ 

Watering  the  Pines^ 

The  fruiting  prne-€pple  plants  should  now  have  moderate  refresh- 
ments of  water,  provided  there  be  a  good  heat  in  the  bark-bed :  and 
when  there  is  a  proper  degree  of  that  and  moderate  maisture 
together,  it  will  make  the  young  fruit  swell  Tery  &st. 

But  in  watering  these  plants,  be  careful  to  give  it  modetatcly  at 
each  time.  The  rule  is  this :  let  the  earth,  in  the  pots  which  contam 
the  plants,  be  kept  just  a  little  moist  in  a  middling  degree ;  and  if 
this  iar  observed,  the  plants  and  fruit  will  thrive. 

The  succession  pine- plants,  that  is,  those  whkh  are  to  firait  next 
year,  must  also  be  refreshed  now  and  Uien  with  water ;  in  watenng 
these,  let  the  same  rule  be  observed  as  j<ist  mentioned  above » 

Remember  also  to  give  water  at  times  to  the  younger  succesuon 
Pines,  consisting  of  the  last  year's  crowns  and  suckers. 

In  watering  Uie  Pine  plants  in  general,  you  should  still  be  caw- 
tious  to  let  none  of  it,  or  but  as  little  as  possible,  fiedl  into  the  centre 
of  the  plants,  where,  being  apt  to  lodge,  it  would  prove  detnmentaly 
in  some  degree,  to  these  exotics,  at  this  season. 

Of  the  varioi£9  kindM  of  PlantB  m  the  Hot-^otut. 

In  some  hot-houses,  there  are  kept  many  ether  sorts  of  curious 
exotics,  besides  tlie  Pines,  both  of  the  succulent  and  woody  kinds, 
&c.  and  as  they  are  all  tender,  bemg  from  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
world,  the  same  degrees  of  heat,  as  recommended  for  the  pine,  will, 
generally  speaking,  be  suitable  for  them :  however,  there  are  some 
of  those,  which  to  do  them  the  greatest  possible  justice,  that  re- 
quire a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  Pine-apple,  and 
others  not  quite  so  much  ;  therefore,  when  there  is  the  convenience 
of  different  apartments  in  a  long  range  of  hot-houses,  all  may  be 
suited  according  to  their  i^speetive  necessities* 
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Liet  it  be  observed,  that  a]l  tender  plants,  which  are  kept  in  pots, 
the  succulent  tribe  txcepted,  thrive  much  better  when  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed  ;  but  the  tallest-growing  kinds  must  be  planted  in  a  bordei 
of  suitable  earth,  near  the  back  wall,  to  give  them  the  greater  scope 
for  exteading  their  heads. 

All  these  kinds  of  plants  should  be  kept  remarkably  clean  from 
dnst,  or  any  sort  of  filth  that  may  gather  upon  their  stems,  shoots, 
or  leaves ;  and  such  ought  always  to  be  washed  off  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears. There  is  nothing  more  necessary  than  cleanliness  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  plants  ;  and  where  foulness  is  permitted  upon 
any  of  them,  it  will  not  only  close  up  those  small  pores  whidi  are 
so  necessary  to  the  growth  of  all  vegetables,  but  will  also  render  the 
whole  plant  unhealthy ;  which  seldom  fails  to  invite  insects,  and  to 
increase  them  prodigiously  in  the  house. 

These  plants  must  also  be  kept  very  free  from  decayed  leaves ; 
that  is,  when  any  such  appear,  let  them  be  immediately  taken  off. 

Water  should  also  be  given  to  all  these  plants  at  times  ;  some 
will  require  but  very  little  and  seldom,  and  others  will  need  it  pretty 
often.  Therefore,  let  good  care  be  taken  that  every  plant,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  be  properly  suf^ied  with  that  article ;  but  be  sure 
never  to  give  any  sort  too  nmich  at  a  time  •;  and  in  giving  it,  always 
make  a  distinction  between  the  succulent,  the  hei^aceous,  and  the 
woody  kinds. 

The  latter  will  need  water  oftener,  and  more  at  a  time,  than  either 
of  the  former,  for  some  of  those  require  very  little  moisture  abotrt 
their  roots,  and  too  much  would  rot  the  plants. 

Let  the  woody  kinds  in  general  be  moderately  watered,  not  less 
than  once  or  tunce  a  week ;  and  it  will  be  serviceable  to  sprinkle 
water  sometimes  all  over  the  head  or  branches  of  these  plants, 
especially  the<M)ffee-trees,  the  pimento,  or  all-spice,  and  all  the  tender 
Mimosa's. 

But  the  succulent  kinds,  such  as  the  Cactus's,  l^esembryanthe- 
mum's.  Aloe's,  Euphorbia's  and  the  like,  must  not  be  watered  oftener 
than  once  a  week. 

In  watering  these  kinds  let  care  be  taken  to  give  but  little  at  each 
time,  just  sufficient  to  reach  the  bottom  roots. 

It  will  be  an  advantage  to  aU  these  tender  plants,  both  of  the 
woody,  succulent,  and  other  kinds,  when  the  surface-earth  in  the 
pets,  casually  crusts  or  binds,  to  stir  and  loosen  it  lightly  a  small 
depth. 

Mndt  air. 

Fresh  air  should  now  be  admitted  to  the  pines,  and  other  plants 
in  the  hot-house,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

But  this,  however,  must  only  be  done  at  this  season,  when  the 
sun  shines  warm,  and  the  air  is  quite  calm  and  clear :  then  it  will  be 
proper  to  slide  some  of  the  glasses  open  a  little  way,  in  the  warmest 
time  of  the  day,  particularly  the  roof-Ughts,  shutting  all  close  if  the 
weather  changes  cold  and  cloudy,  and  always  in  proper  time  in  the 
afternoon. 
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The  best  time  of  the  day  fqf  the  admission  of  fresh  ur,  is 
from  about  twelve,  to  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock ;  but  for  the  time 
of  opening  or  shutting  the  glasses,  let  the  weather  be  the  guide. 

Of  Mdnqf'bean*  in  the  Hot^htmse. 

Now  plant  some  more  kidney-beans,  of  the  early  white,  cream- 
coloured,  yellow,  or  speckled  dwarfs,  &c.  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
place  them  in  the  hot-house  to  succeed  those  planted  last  month  ; 
or  if  none  was  then  planted,  this  is  a  very  successful  time,  superior 
to  the  former  month,  for  planting  a  good  hot-house  crop ;  and 
managed  as  directed  in  January^  page  97. 

Do  not  forget  to  refresh  with  water,  those  kidney-beans  which 
were  planted  last  month  ;  they  will  require  it  two  or  three  times  a 
week :  g^ve  also  necessary  waterings  to  the  young  beans  advancing 
for  successive  crops. 

Of  blovnng  Ro9e9  and  other  Plants  early. 

You  may  now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  set  pots  of  roses, 
and  honeysuckles,  &c.  in  tlie  hot-house ;  or  pots  of  bulbous  rootSf 
carnations,  pinks,  and  double  sweet-williams,  or  of  any  other  desira* 
ble  flowering  plants,  either  of  the  shrub  or  herbaceous  kinds,  which 
you  desire,  by  way  of  curiosity,  to  bring  to  an  early  bloom,  supplying 
them,  when  in  growth,' with  plenty  of  water. 

Likewise,  about  the'  middle  and  end  of  the  month,  you  may  in- 
troduce more  of  the  same  sort  of  flowering-plants  to  produce  flowers 
in  regular  succession. 

You  may  also  introduce  pots  sown  with  seeds  of  any  desirable 
annuals,  of  moderate  growth,  to  flower  early,  such  as  mignonette, 
balsams,  ten-weeks  stock,  &c.  &c. 

Of  Cucumbers  in  the  Hot^houae, 

Where  it  is  desired  to  raise  early  cucumbers  in  the  hot-house, 
some  seed  may  now  be  sown  as  directed  last  month,  or  young  plants 
planted  therein,  from  any  common  hot-bed.  See  Hot-'houae  for 
January, 

Early  Strawberriet, 

You  may  now  introduce  into  the  hot-house,  pots  of  the  scarlet 
and  alpine  strawberries,  either  to  succeed  those  of  last  month,  or  as 
a  flrst  introduction.  Let  them  be  two  years  old  bearing  plants  ; 
place  them  near  the  glasses,  or  plunge  them  in  the  bark-bed  to  for- 
ward them  earlier,  giving  proper  supplies  of  water. 

If  some  fresh  plants  are  taken  into  the  hot-house  every  three 
weeks,  you  may  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  early  fruit,  till  those  in 
the  open  ground  ripen. 

Or  pots  of  strawberry  plants  kept  in  moderate  dung  hot-beds 
to  forward  them,  may  be  removed  in  successive  order  into  the  hot- 
house ;  they  will  produce  a  supply  of  early  fiiiit  in  regular  suc- 
cession 
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THE  weather  in  this  month,  both  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  is  very  unsettled ;  sometimes  it  proves  dry  and  frosty  i 
aometimes  tolerably  warm  and  comfortable ;  at  other  times  cold 
and  wet,  with  storms  of  strong  winds,  hail,  snow  and  rain,  which 
makes  a  diligent  attendance  on  the  hot-beds  absolutely  necessary ; 
otherwise,  they  often  miscarry,  and  all  the  preceding  trouble  and 
ezpence  is  lost. 

Let  me  here  observe,  that  snow  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  re- 
main, but  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  either  on  the  hot-bed  lights, 
covers,  or  about  the  beds ;  for  the  cold  produced  thereby,  often  pe- 
netrates throtlgh  a  slight  covering,  especially,  if  there  is  not 
a,  strong  bottom  heat,  and  pitxluces  a  lund  of  hoar-frost  in  the 
inside  of  the  frame,  which  seldom  fails  to  do  considerable  injury ; 
and  likewise,  when  suffered  to  lodge  round  the  beds,  it  causes  a 
sudden  decline  of  the  heat.  « 

Care  of  early  Cucumber9  and  Melon*, 

Examine  the  state  of  the  cucumber  and  melon  hot-beds,  and  see 
if  they  are  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  so  as  to  preserve  the  plants 
in  a  state  of  free  growth. 

You  must  let  the  heat  be  lively,  but  moderate,  by  which  means 
the  ridged-out  plants  of  good  growth  will  show  fruit  plentifully,  and 
these  will  swell  Ireely,  and  grow  to  a  handsome  size. 

If  you  find  the  heat  declined,  apply  a  lining  of  fresh  horse-dung, 
as  directed  in  last  month,  page  9  ;  to  which,  I  refer  you  for  general 
instructions  on  this  subject. 

Let  the  plants  have  ti*esh  air  every  day,  by  raising  the  upper  end 
of  the  glasses,  from  about  half  an  inch,  to  one  or  two  inches  in 
height,  in  propoition  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  warmness  of  the 
weather ;  always  more  freely  in  sunny,  calm,  mild  days,  than  when 
cloudy  or  a  sharp  external  air ;  and  when  the  weather  changes 
colder,  diminish  the  admission  of  air,  or  shut  down  the  glasses ;  and 
always  shut  close  in  proper  time  towards  evening,. about  three  or 
four  o'clock,  &c.  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

Refresh  them  now  and  then  with  water;  let' this  be  given  very 
moderately,  and  in  a  mild  sunny  day ;  the  best  time  for  doing  this  is 
from  ten  to  two  o'clock. 

Cover  the  glasses  with  mats  every  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
is  off  them ;  or,  if  a  dark  day,  and  the  weather  is  severe,  at  such  ^ 
period  as  you  may  think  necessary,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat ' 
or  cold  that  may  be  prevalent  at  the  time ;  and  uncover  in  the 
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moming)  if  a  sunny  day,  so  soon  as  it  shines  on  the  beds,  or,  if 
otherwise,  as  early  as  'may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
plants  ;  for  their  being  too  much  debarred  from  the  light,  causes 
then  to  become  discoloured  and  weaklv. 

Aft  the  early  plants,  raised  last  month,  will  have  now  advanced 
considerably  into  fruitful  runners,  and  show  fruit  abundantly,  espe- 
cially cucumbers  ;  let  the  runners  or  vines  be  trained  out  regularly 
along  the  surface  of  the  bed  at  equal  distances,  and  peg  them  down 
neatly  with  small  hooked  sticks.  At  this  early  season,  it  will  be  of 
much  utility  to  impregnate  the  young  fruit  of  cucumbers  with  the 
&rina  of  male  blossoms.  The  flowers  of  cucumbers  and  melons 
are  male  and  female,  separate,  on  the  same  plant,  and  the  females 
produce  the  fruit ;  the  males  are  often  erroneously  called  false 
blossoms,  and  many  persons,  in  consequence  of  that  notion,  pull 
them  o£f ;  but  they  ai*e  so  far  from  being  false  blooms,  that  they  are 
by  nature  designed  to  impregnate  the  female  flowers,  to  render  them 
fruitful ;  for  t£e  anthers  in  the  centre  of  the  male  blossom,  being 
furnished  with  a  fine  powder,  which  being  dispersed  on  the  stigma 
in  the  centre  of  the  female,  the  fecundation  is  effected,  and  the  fruit 
in  a  day  or  two  after  will  begin  to  swell,  and  which,  in  cucumbers, 
will  generally,  in  about  a  fortnight,  or  within  a  few  days  under  or 
over,  according  to  the  state  of  growth  of  the  plants,  be  arrived  to 
a  proper  size  for  cutting  or  gathering  for  the  table,  in  young  green 
fruit,  three  or  four,  to  Ave  or  six  inches  long  or  more ;  so  that  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  male  blossom,  the  females  having  the  em- 
bryo fi*uit  at  their  base,  wither  and  decay,  and  the  in&nt  fruit  turns 
yellow  ond  drops  off. 

Therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  preserve  a  sufficiency  of  the 
male  flowers,  for  the  purpose  of  impregnating  the  females,  and  in 
the  early  culture  of  cucumbers,  Sec.  it  is  eligible  to  carry  some  of 
the  males  to  the  female  flowers,  observing  for  this  purpose,  to 
detach  some  new  expanded  male  blossoms  with  the  stalk  to  each, 
and  holding  the  stalk  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  pulling  off 
the  petal  or  flower  leaf  surrounding  the  male  organ :  then  with  the 
remaining  anthers,  or  central  part,  touch  the  stigma  in  the  centre 
of  the  female,  twirling  it  about,  so  as  some  of  the  fftrina  or  male 
powder  of  the  anthers  may  adhere  thereto ;  a  little  of  which  being 
fiufiiclent  to  effect  the  impregnation. 

This  operation  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  performed  by  hand, 
to  early  plants  that  are  shut  up  in  frames,  before  the  lights  or 
glasses  can  be  admitted  sufficiently  open  to  give  free  access  to  a 
large  current  of  air ;  or  flying  insects,  such  as  bees,  &c.  all  of 
«rhich  assist  in  conveying  the  farina  of  the  male  bloom  to  the  fenuJes, 
as  is  evident  in  plants  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

The  above  operation  of  fecundating,  or,  as  the  gardenera  term  it, 
setting  the  fruit,  should  be  performed  the  same  day  the  flowers 
open,  and  are  fiillly  expanded ;  which  is  the  moat  essential  period 
of  their  generative  effect. 

The  female  or  fruit-bearing  flowers  are  readily  distinguished  at 
sight  from  the  males ;  the  former  having  always  the  embryo  fruit 
placed  immediately  under  the  base  of  the  flower ;  or^  in  other  words. 
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the  embryo-fruit  issues  forth  mth  the  ik>wer-bud  on  its  top,  visible 
from  its  first  eruption  from  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  but  the  male 
blossom  is  placed  inmiediately  on  the  top  of  its  foot-stalk  without 
any  appearance  of  fruit  under  its  base. 

The  9ame  operation  of  impregnating  or  setting  the  fruit,  as  abovet 
may  also  be  practised  on  melons ;  wb&ch  will  have  the  same  eftct 
as  in  cucumbers ;  but  as  melons  are  only  eatable  when  ripe,  it  will 
be  five  or  six  weeks  longer,  before  they  attain  full  size  and  ma* 
lure  ripeness. 

Sovf  Cuctanber  and  Melon  Seed,  ^ 

Sow  in  the  above,  or  any  new*made  hot-beds,  the  seeds  of  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  at  the  beginning,  and  also  about  the  middle,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  have  a  supply  of  young 
plants  in  readiness,  either  to  plant  into  new  beds,  or  to  supfriy 
the  place  of  such  plants  as  may  fsdl. 

The  softs  of  cucumbers  are,  the  early  short  prickly,  long  green 
prickly,  white  prickly,  long  green  Turkey,  long  white  Turkey,  the 
Smyrna,  and  the  Roman. 

But  the  first  two  sons  are  commonly  cultivated  for  the  early  and 
general  crop,  the  short  prickly  being  the  earliest,  and  is  therefore 
often  sown  for  the  first  crop  in  the  frames;  but  the  long  greoi 
prickly  is  the  best  to  sow  for  a  main  crop,  either  for  the  frames  or 
hand-glasseSji  or  in  the  natural  ground ;  it  being  both  a  plentiful 
bearer  in  long  continuance,  and  the  firuit  attain  the  most  handsome 
regular  growth,  six  or  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 

Making  nevt  Hot'ieds  to  tranafilant  Cucumber^^  lstc» 

-  Make  hot-beds  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  plant  the  cucum- 
ber or  melon  plants  upon,  which  were  sown  the  latter  end  of  January, 
or  any  time  in  February ;  make  the  beds  very  substantial,  fully* 
three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  high,  having  the  dung  previbuslj 
prepared,  as  directed  in  January,  page  5,  which  will  present  a 
violent  heat  taking  place  after  its  being  made ;  let  the  cucumber  or 
melon  plants  be  planted  therein^  and  managed  as  directed  ii  that 
month,  and  in  February. 

There  are  many  gardeners,  and  others,  who  cannot  conveniently 
procure  dung  to  begin  to  make  hot-beds  for  cucumbers  or  melons 
at  an  early  season.  Where  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
begin  now ;  and  a  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  or  any  time 
of  the  month,  and  the  seeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons  sown 
therein ;  the  cucumbers  from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  cut  towards 
the  end  of  April,  be  in  full  bearing  the  beginning  of  May,  and  will 
continue  fruiting  a  long  time.  The  melons  will  come  to  perfection, 
IB  June  and  July. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  Jbr  Bell  or  Hand-Classes. 

About  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth,  or  any  time  towards  the  end 
of  this  month,  is  the  time  to  begin  to  sow  the  cucumbers  and  melons^ 
which  are  to  be  planted,  under  hand  or  bell-glasses. 
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They  may  be  sown  in  my  of  the  cucumber  hot-beds  now  at 
work ;  or  if  not  convenient^  or  there  are  no  such  beds  made^  make  a 
hot-bed  for  that  purpose,  for  a  one,  two  or  three  light  frame, 
accoixling  to  the  quantity  of  plants  required ;  sow  the  seed,  and 
manage  the  beds  as  directed  in  the  two  former  montl)^.  The 
plants  will  be  ready  for  ridging  out,  by  the  middle,  or  towards  the 
end  of  next  month ;  the  cucumbers  will  be  in  bearing  the  latter  end 
of  May,  and  the  melons  in  July. 

CauUfiomera, 

Where  cauliflower  plants  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  last 
month,  they  should  as  soon  in  this,  as  they  have  arrived  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  inches,  be  pricked  into  a  new  slight  hot-bed  made 
for  that  purpose,  at  the  distance  of  three  inches  every  way,  and  ma- 
naged as  directed  in  February,  page  119. 

By  pricking  out  the  plants  on  a  little  bottom  heat,  it  will  forward 
them  considerably,  and  by  thus  ti'ansplanting,  they  will  become 
strong  and  well  furnished  with  roots,  and  consequently  will  succeed 
much  better  when  planted  out,  than  if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  seed 
bed. 

The  autumn  sown  plants,  and  those  which  you  had  transplanted 
last  month,  from  the  January  sowing,  must  now  have  plenty  of  air, 
and  this  in  proportion  as  the  season  advances,  and  the  weather 
grows  warm ;  in  order  to  harden  them  for  bearing  the  open  air,  when 
planted  out  where  intended  for  flowering ;  which  cannot  be  done 
with  safety,  in  the  middle  states,  before  the  last  week  in  this  month, 
or  rather  the  first  in  April ;  nor  in  the  eastern  states,  before  the  se- 
cond week  or  middle  of  that  month,  unless  you  have  hand-glasses  to 
cover  them,  in  which  case  they  may  be  planted  out  any  time  that  the 
glx>und  is  in  good  condition,  after  the  middle  of  March. 

The  latter  method  I  would  recommend,  provided  the  plants  are 
large,  the  spring  early,  and  that  you  have  the  convenience  of  hand- 
glasses, but  not  otherwise. 

T!hough  at  this  early  period,  the  ground  best  adaptad  for  produc- 
ing ^ood  cauliflowers,  is  not  always  in  a  proper  st;ate'fQ|^  cultivation, 
which  ought  to  be  a  principal  consideration,  either  iii%e  planting  or 
sowing  of  any  crops  whatever;  and  never  departed  from,  should  the 
season  prove  ever  so  late. 

Cauliflower  seed  may  be  sown,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  as 
directed  in  January,  page  12,  which,  if  well  attended  to  and  judi- 
ciously managed,  and  that  the  great  summer  heats  should  not  set  in 
at  an  early  period,  will  head  tolerably  well ;  but,  if  these  circum- 
stances  do  not  follow,  a  great  number  of  them  will  not  flower 
befcjre  late  in  autumn,  and  some  not  even  then  ;  such  of  tlieseas  do 
not.  flower  before  the  setting  in  of  the  winter  frosts,  are  to  be  treated 
as  directed  in  the  Kitchen -garden  for  November^  by  which  treatment, 
th'^y  will  produce  tolerable  good  heads,  and  at  a  very  acceptable 
p<^riod.  » 

You  must  be  very  particular  during  this  month,  especially  when 
the  weather  gets  warm,  to  give  your  cauliflower  plants  plenty  of  air, 
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Otherwise  they  will  draw  up  weakly,  and  be  good  for  nothing ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  do  not  let  them  be  chilled,  nor  their  vegetation 
checked)  by  exposing  them  too  much  in  cold  weather,  or  neglecting 
to  cover  them  carefully  at  night ;  expose  them  fully  to  the  air 
every  mild  and  warm  day,  but  not  when  the  wind  is  sharp  or  cutting, 
and  ruse  the  glasses  behind  in  more  unfisivoui-able  weather. 

On  the  judicious  treatment  given  to  these  plants,  during  this 
month,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  their  future  success ;  therefore, 
due  and  constant  attention  should  be  paid  to  them,  i^reeably  to  the 
rules  already  laid  down.  * 

As  the  beginning,  or  early  part  of  next  month,  will  be  the  principal 
period,  for  planting  out  cauliflowers,  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states ;  I  am  induced  to  defer  the  instructions  for  performing  that 
part  of  the  business  till  April ;  observing  however,  that  in  every  part 
of  the  Union,  it  should  be  done  as  early  in  spring,  as  the  ground 
gets  warm,  and  into  a  good  state  for  vegetaUon,  not  before ;  for, 
when  that  is  not  the  case,  the  plants  very  frequently  get  chilled  and 
stunted  by  the  coldness  of  the  earth  and  air,  and  seldom  aftei^wards 
produce  good  heads. 

You  may  sow  some  cauliflower  seed  on  a  warm  border,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  to  produce  their  flowers  or  heads  in 

October,  Sec. 

Cabbage  Plants. 

During  the  early  part  of  thismonth,  the  cabbage  plants  which aro 
in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness,  must  be  well  inured  to  the 
open  air,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  planting  out  as  soon,  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Those  pro- 
duced from  later  sowings  in  hot-beds,  will,  to  do  them  justice,  require 
the  same  management,  as  directed  for  cauliflower  plants. 

Planting  and  aomng  Cabbages. 

As  early  in  this  month,  as  you  find  the  weather  sufficiently 
favourable,  which  in  the  middle  states  is  generally  so,  about  the 
fifteenth  or  twentieth,  transplant  cabbage  plants  of  all  kinds,  par- 
ticularly the  earjy  sorts,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  heading;  this, 
in  warm  situations  and  dry  ground,  may  be  done  at  an  earlier  period, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  good  ground  enriched  with  dung,  at  two 
feet  and  a  half  distance  for  the  early  york,  sugar-loaf,  and  other 
early  kinds ;  but  the  large  late  cabbage  plants  should  be  set  a 
yard  asunder. 

The  above  distances  are  to  be  understood  of  such  plants,  aa  are  to 
remain  to  grow  to  their  full  size ;  but  such  of  the  forward  kinds,  as  arc 
to  be  cut  while  young,  may  be  planted  closer :  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  will  be  sufficient. 

Plant  out  also  a  general  crop  of  red  cabbage  plants,  to  head  in 
August,  &c.  and  allqw  them  three  feet  very  way,  plant  from  plant. 

Sow  seeds  of  every  kind  of  cabbage,  which  you  wish  to  cultivate ; 
theae  tozj  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  about  the  middle,  or  as  early 

Aa 
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in  the  month  as  the  weather  permits.  The  early,  as  well  as  the 
late  kinds^  should  be  sown  now,  in  order  to  have  a  regular  suc- 
cession, or  as  substitutes  in  default  of  early  plants,  or  for  a 
general  summer  crop.  The  early  Symma,  early  York,  Bat- 
tersea  and  sugar^oaf,  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  the  last 
kind,  though  not  quite  so  early  as  the  others,  has  a  particular  advan- 
tage over  them,  in  not  being  liable  to  burst  so  soon  after  having 
arrived  at  perfection  ;  and  consequently  may  be  kept  a  long  time, 
either  for  use  or  market. 

Sow  also  a  full  crdp  of  the  large  flat  Dutch,  drnm-head,  larg^ 
English,  Savoy,  and  red  pickling  cabbages ;  the  plants  from  this 
sowing,  will  produce  larger  and  better  heads,  than  if  sown  later. 

Should  the  season  prove  favourable,  by  which  you  can  get  these 
seeds  sown  early  in  the  month,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  sow  some 
more  of  each  kind,  about  the  end,  for  succession  plants. 

Some  people  never  think  of  sowing  Savoys,  till  late  in  spring  ; 
this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the  early  sown  plants  will  always  pro- 
duce larger  and  better  cabbaged  heads  than  the  late. 

In  sowing  the  difierent  sorts  of  cabbage-seed,  never  let  them  be 
sown  under  the  shade  of  trees,  hedges,  very  high  fences,  or  build- 
ings ;  for  in  such  situations,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  weak  and 
long-shanked,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  vermin  than 
in  open  exposures. 

Sowing  Pcom: 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  sow  a  full  crop  of  pead  ;  the 
kinds  most  proper  for  this  sowing,  are  the  early-fi-ame  and  early 
Golden  and  Charleton  hotspurs ;  sow  also,  at  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  glory  of  England,  large  marrowfiEit,  white  rouncival,  Spanish 
morotto,  or  large  Imperial  kinds ;  these,  or  any  of  the  late  soils, 
being  now  sown,  will  regularly  succeed  the  early  crops. 

Sow  peas  from  this  forward,  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to 
keep  up  a  regular  supply  for  the  table,  young  and  in  good  condition. 
Or,  it  will  be  a  good  rule,  when  the  plants  of  a  former  sowing  are 
up,  to  sow  another  crop  of  the  same  sort  for  succession. 

All  the  sorts  of  peas,  except  those  which  are  intended  for  the 
first  or  early  crops,  which  may  be  sown  on  south  or  warm  borders, 
should  be  sowed  in  open  situations,  and  by  no  means  near  low  or 
spreading  trees. 

At  this  season,  and  from  hence  forward,  let  the  early  kinds  be 
planted  in  drills,  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder ;  the  larger  growing 
sorts  four  feet,  and  the  largest,  such  as  the  marrow&t,  green,  white, 
and  grey  rouncivals,  &c.  five  feet,  giving  them  rods  or  sticks  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  growths,  by  which  means  you  will  be 
certain  of  abundant  crops. 

It  will  not  be  advisable  to  sow  any  of  the  above  kinds  while  the 
ground  is  tough  and  wet,  always  observing  to  have  your  ground  in 
good  working  condition,  before  you  sow  these  or  any  other  crops  ; 
for,  if  otherwise,  they  cannot  receive  much  benefit,  but  may  consi- 
derable injury ;  obscrviBg,  at  same  time,  that  peas  do  not  thrive  iw 
a  heavy  or  clay  soil. 
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The  depth  of  covering  which  they  require,  is  from  one  to  two 
inchesy  according  as  the  ground  may  be  either  of  s(  light  or  heavy 
nature*  or  in  a  dry  or  wet  state  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

Earthing  and  sticking'  Peas. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  early  sown  peas  will  be 
advancing  in  growth*  and  must  have  earth  drawn  to  their  stems  as 
chey  progress*  which  will  greatly  strengthen  them  and  encourage 
their  growth. 

As  to  sticking  peas*  always  be  careful  to  have  this  done  when  they 
are  about  six  inches  high  ;  for*  if  they  fall  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
they  with  difficulty  can  recover  their  erect  posture  ;  and  if  they  are 
double  sticked,  the  better ;  that  is*  place  a  range  of  sticks  on  the  one 
side,  all  in  a  regular  declining  manner*  and  another  on  the  other 
side  of  the  row  declining  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former,  by 
which*  none  can  &11  out  on  either  side.  I  cannot  too  much  impress 
the  necessity  of  rodding  well ;  for  on  this*  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pends the  abundance  of  your  crops. 

Planting  the  large  Windsor  Beansy  and  other  varieties  of  the 

same  sfiecies. 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  plant  a  full  crop  of  Windsor 
beans,  and  also  of  any  of  the  other  varieties  which  you  esteem  ;  the 
Mazagan  and  Lisbon  are  the  earliest,  the  white-blossom  bean  is  very 
delicious*  and  boils  much  greener  than  any  other  kind ;  but  the 
green  Genoa*  bears  the  heat  of  our  climates  better  than  either  of  the 
others*  and  therefore  is  the  most  suitable  for  late  crops.  The 
long-podded  bean  is  very  good,  and  bears  well ;  but  the  Windsor, 
Sandwich,  Toker*  and  broad  Spanish  kinds*  on  account  of  their 
great  size  and  sweetness,  are  more  esteemed  for  blanching  than 
any  other.  The  dwarf-cluster  bean  is  a  great  bearer,  never  grows 
above  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  high,  and  may  be  planted  in  rows 
cither  in  beds  or  borders,  the  rows  to  be  about  two  feet  asunder ; 
and  as  this  kind  branches  out  considerably  from  the  root,  the  beans 
must  be  planted  in  single  rows,  and  six  inches  distant  from  one 
another. 

I  have  again  to  remark,  that  it  is  from  the  early  planted  of  those 
kinds*  that  much  produce  may  be  expected ;  for  when  overtaken  by 
the  summer  heat,  whilst  in  blossom,  these  drop  off  prematurely ; 
consequently*  the  crops  are  poor  and  scanty. 

Continue  planting  these  kinds  once  every  ten  days,  till  the  end  of 
this  month  or  beginning  of  next ;  and  dA  the  early  crops  advance, 
draw  some  earth  up  to  their  stems*  as  directed  for  peas. 

When  beans  are  desired  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible*  you  may 
force  some  of  the  early  Mazagan  kind,  in  any  of  your  forcing  depart- 
ments, observing,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  blossom,  to  nip  off 
their  tops,  which  will  cause  their  fmit  to  set  and  ripen  sooner,  than 
if  left  to  tsike  their  natural  course. 
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Or  70U  maf)  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  plant  a  quantity 
<if  them  close  together  in  a  hot-bed,  to  be  defended  with  a  frame  and 
glasses,  or  with  mats,  &c.  and  when  thus  forwarded  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  plant  them  into  the  open  ground ;  observing  to  give  them 
plenty  of  air  whilst  in  the  hot-bed,  and  when  they  have  one  or  two 
inches  gix>wth  therein,  to  plant  them  into  some  warm  border,  in 
rows  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  a  yard  asunder. 

For  further  particulars,  and  the  method  of  planting  all  the  kinds, 
see  February  J  page  127. 

Sowing  afid  irafufUanting  Letiuces, 

• 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  prepare  a  warm  south  border,, 
and  sow  thereon,  very  thick,  -some  of  the  early  curled  and  grand  ad- 
miral lettuces  ;  also  some  of  the  common  cabbage  lettuce,  in  oixler 
to  have  them  fit  for  cutting,  with  other  small  sallading,  at  an  early 
period,  and  to  succeed  such  as  you  have  forwarded  in  frames :  let 
the  ground  be  dry  and  light,  and  the  seed  either  raked  in  or  covered 
very  slightly. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and  set- 
tied,  you  may  sow  in  borders,  beds,  or  any  open  compartments  of 
ground,  diilerent  sorts  of  lettuce-seed,  such  as  the  white,  green, 
spotted,  and  Egyptian  cos,  grand  admiral,  white  Silicia,  India,  ten- 
nis-ball, New-Zealand,  Mogul,  white  and  brown  Dutch,  &c.  these 
are  all  most  excellent  sorts  for  this  sowing,  where  variety  of  supe- 
rior kinds  are  wanted. 

Every  two  weeks  it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  other  successional 
crops,  so  as  to  have  a  regular  and  constant  .supyly  either  for  market 
or  &mily  use. 

The  different  sorts  should  generally  be  sovm  separate,  \nd  in 
^ggii^g  the  ground,  let  the  earth  be  well  pulverized.  Sow  the  seed 
on  the  surface,  and  rake  them  in  lighdy,  taking  care  not  to  draw 
the  earth  in  heaps. 

Or  some  of  the  cos  kinds  particularly,  may  be  sown  thinly  among 
the  crops  of  carrots,  parsneps,  leeks,  &c.  some  for  transplanting, 
and  others  to  remain  for  full  growth. 

In  sowing  lettuce,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  have  good  sorts, 
and  such  as  will  not  run  to  seed  before  Uiey  attsdn  full  growth ; 
these  are  not  commonly  to  be  met  with,  and  are  worth  procuring. 

As  soon  in  this  month,  as  the  weather  gets  mild  and  tolerably 
warmi  transplant  some  of  the  lettuce  plants  from  the  beds,  or  bor- 
ders where  they  have  stood  all  winter,  provided  they  stand  too  close. 
In  domg  this,  observe  to  draw  the  plants  out  regularly,  and  let  the 
strongest  remain  for  heading  at  about  ten  inqhes  distance ;  then 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  earth  between  them,  and  clear  away  all 
decayed  leaves  and  litter;  after  which,  add  a  little  fresh  earth,  which 
Mrai  give  Uie  plants  new  vigour,  and  considerably  enlarge  their 

Previously  to  planting  out  into  Uie  open  borders,  any  plants 
raised  m  hot-beds  from  the  early  spring  sowings,  you  must  be  very 
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pardcular  to  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  so  that  when  transplanted, 
they  may  not  receive  a  great  check,  by  too  sudden  a  transition. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  these  plants,  where  trans- 
planted into  the  borders  at  this  season,  to  cover  diem  at  night  wkh 
mats  or  other  light  covering,  which  are  to  be  taken  off  early  in  the 
morning. 

Shoald  it  happen,  that  you  have  no  lettuce  plants  in  a  state  of 
forwardness  for  early  sallading,  some  may  be  now  sown  in  a  Kot-bed, 
to  forward  for  that  purpose. 

Radishes. 

Sow  more  seed,  to  raise  a  supply  of  radishes  to  succeed  those 
sown  last  month. 

There  should  be  some  both  of  the  salmon  and  short-top  kinds, 
sown. at  three  different  times  this  month ;  that  is,  at  the  beginning, 
iDiddle,  and  latter  end ;  by  which  means  there  will  be  a  due  succes- 
sion of  young  radishes  for  the  table.  Let  this  seed  be  sown  now,  in 
an  open  compartment,  observing  the  same  method  as  in  February^ 
page  133. 

Thin  the  early  crops  of  radishes,  whe^  tlie  plants  stand  too  close ; 
poll  up  the  worst,  and  leave  the  others  about  two  inches  apart ;  clear 
them  from  weeds  of  all  kinds,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  thin 
them  be  degrees,  by  drawing  them  for  the  table. 

In  dry  open  weather,  let  the  early  crops  in  frames,  &c.  be  mode- 
rately watered  at  intervals,  to  forward  them  in  a  free  swelling  state, 
as  well  as  to  render  them  mild  and  crisp  for  eating. 

A  thin  -sprinkling  of  radish-seed  may  be  sown  among  other  ge- 
neral ctws  at  this  season,  which  will  grow  freely,  and  being  detach- 
ed, will  form  fine  large  crisp  roots. 

Tumefi'VOOted  Radishes, 

Now  sow  some  tumep-rooted  radish ;  there  are  two  sorts,  the 
white  and  the  red,  but  the  former  is  preferable  to  sow  for  the  gene- 
ral supply :  it  grows  like  a  young  Dutch  turnep,  is  very  mild, 
agreeable  to  eat,  and  of  early  perfection. 

Let  the  seed  of  both  sorts  be  sown  separately  in  an  open  space  of 
light  ground,  and  rake  them  in  evenly. 

When  the  plants  have  the  first  central  rough  leaves  half  an  inch 
broad,  thin  them  to  about  two  inches  apart. 

Sowing  Spinach. 

Sow  spinach  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  have  a  regular 
supply ;  for  the  plants  of  one  sowing,  in  spring  and  summer,  will 
not  continue  fit  for  use  longer  than  that  time,  before  they  run  to 
seed.  Let  the  seed  be  of  the  round-leaved,  or  smooth-seeded  kind  ; 
thafbeing  the  most  proper  sort  to  sow  at  this  season,  its  leaves  be- 
ing considerably  thicker  and  larger  than  the  prickly-seeded  spinach. 

litis  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  either  in  beds  or  borders,  and 
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generally  broad  cast,  in  which  method  you  may  sow  therewith,  a 
little  radish  seed ;  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  light  dry  ground,  tread 
it  over  lightly,  and  then  rake  it  in  regularly,  or  you  may  sow  it  in 
drills  a  foot  asunder,  and  about  half  an  inch  deep.  ' 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  spinach  should  not,  at  this  season,  be  sown 
where  the  ground  is  much  shaded  with  trees  or  bushes  ;  for  in  such 
situations,  the  plants  would  be  drawn  up  to  seed,  before  they  arrive 
to  half  their  gix>wth. 

Hoe  or  hand-weed  the  early  crops  of  spinach,  thinning  the  plants 
at  the  same  time,  but  particularly  those  s<>wn  broad  cast,  to  three, 
four,  or  five  inches  distance. 

The  crop  of  winter  spinach,  which  was  sown  last  autumn,  will, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  be  advancing  in  good  perfection  for 
use,  and  should  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  earth  between 
the  plants  stirred  with  a  hoe  ;  and  in  gathering  the  plants  for  use, 
if  they  stand  close,  should  thin  them  out  clean  by  the  roots  ;  but  if 
they  already  stand  at  wide  distance,  only  crop  the  large  outer  leaves 
as  wanted,  till  they  begin  to  run,  then  cut  them  clean  up  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Carrots  and  Parsnefia. 

Any  time,  after  the  middle  of  this  month,  that  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition,  you  may  sow  carrots  and  parsneps  for  a  full  crop, 
particularly  the  latter  ;  and  also,  a  sufficient  early  crop  of  the  for- 
mer. 

A  spot  of  light  deep  loam,  inclining  a  little  to  sand,  and  in  an  open 
situation,  should  be  chosen  for  these  crops  ;  for  their  roots  will, 
thrive  best  and  grow  largest  in  such. 

The  ground  should  be  trenched,  one  g^ood  spade  deep  at  least,  ob- 
serving in  the  digging  to  take  but  thin  spits,  and  to  break  all]  the 
lumps,  that  the  roots  may  have  full  liberty  to  run  down  long  and 
straight ;  for  if  the  earth  is  not  well  divided  and  separated,  the 
roots  are  apt  to  grow  both  short  and  forked.  Rake  the  ground  well 
5ifter  you,  as  you  proceed  in  the  digging. 

Then  form  the  ground  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  push  the  earth  off 
the  surface  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  half  an  inch  deep,  or  better, 
into  the  alleys  ;  sow  the  seed  evenly  over  the  beds,  and  with  a  spade 
or  shovel  cast  the  loose  earth  from  the  alleys  over  them,  about  half 
an  inch  deep  ;  after  which,  rake  the  surface  lightly,  and  the  work  is 
finished. 

'  Previous  to  sowing  carrot-seed,  you  should  rub  it  well  between 
your  hands,  mixed  with  some  diy  sand,  to  cause  it  to  separate 
freely. 

Or  these  seeds  may  be  sown  thin  in  drills,  distant  from  each  other 
from  eight  to  ten  inches ;  when  they  are  about  three  inches 
high,  thin  the  parsneps  to  four  and  the  carrots  to  three  inches,  plant 
from  plant  in  the  rows. 

Some  people  sow  the  seeds  broad-cast  in  beds,  tread  them  in,  and 
then  rake  the  ground ;  but  this  method  should  never  be  practiced, 
where  the  soil  is  stiff,  inclinable  to  wet,  or  apt  to  bind.  You  may 
sow  with  these  crops,  a  few  radish  and  lettuce  seeds  5  of  the  lattert 
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any  of  the  cos  kinds,  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose^  their  not 
being  subject  to  spread,  like  the  heading  sorts. 

Small  SaUading, 

Small  sallading,  such  as  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  rape,  and  tuf' 
nep,  &c.  should,  when  a  constant  supply  is  wanted,  be  sown  once  a 
week  or  fortnight,  in  a  warm  border ;  observing  to  draw  some  flat 
shallow  drills,  three  inches  asunder ;  sow  the  seeds  therein,  each 
sort  separate,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  fine  earth. 

For  the  particular  method  of  sowing  and  treating  these  seeds,  see 
the  work  of  last  month,  page  118. 

If  these  young  herbs,  or  any  other  of  your  early  advancing  crops, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  are  attacked  with  a  hoar  frost  appearing  en 
them  in  the  morning,  and  that  a  sunny  day  is  likely  to  follow,  let 
them  be  watered  before  the  sun  shines  on  them,  with  spring  or 
pump  water,  to  wash  and  melt  it  off,  which  will  prevent  Uieip 
turning  back  and  spoiling. 

Celery, 

If  celery  was  not  sown  last  month,  let  some  seed  be  sown  the 
beginning  of  this,  to  plant  out  in  May,  &c,  for  an  early  crop ;  sow 
some  more  of  the  same  seed  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter 
end,  for  a  succession  crop.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  or 
border  of  mellow  rich  earth,  sowing  it  on  the  surface  moderately 
thick,  and  cover  it  in  lightly  with  fine  mould,  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  or  you  may  rake  it  in  with  a  light  and  even 
hand.     Water  the  bed  frequently  in  dry  weather. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  celery ;  one  known 
by  the  name  of  Italian  or  upright  celery  ;  the  other  called  celeriac, 
or  tumep-rooted  celery.  The  first  is  that  which  is  commonly  cul-* 
tivated  for  the  general  crops,  and  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties, viz.  common  upright  celery  with  hallow  stalks,  solid-stalked  cele- 
ry; red-stalked  solid  celery,  &c.  eitherof  which  being  raised  from  seed 
sown  as  above,  is  afterwards  planted  in  trenches  for  blanching  their 
stalks,  which  are  the  principal  useful  parts ;  but  the  celeriac  is  gene* 
rally  cultivated  for  its  swelling  bottom  part;  and  being  planted 
either  on  level  gi*ound,  or  in  shsJlow  drills,  the  roots  of  it  swell  like 
a  tumep.     See  jlfrrily  May,  Juney  &c. 

Broccoli, 

Sow  broccoli  for  early  crops,  &c.  to  come  in  for  use  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  Sec. 

Choose  seed  of  the  early  purple,  and  some  of  the  cauliflower 
broccoli ;  sow  a  little  of  each  kind  about  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of 
the  month,  in  an  open  bed  of  rich  earth,  and  rake  them  in  :  when  the 
plants  come  up,  manage  them  as  directed  in  Mayy  Juncy  and  July, 
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Sowing  Borecole^  or  curled  Kale, 

Towards  the  end  of  this  months  you  may  sow  a  first  crop  'of  bore* 
cole^  for  autumn  service. 

There  are  two  principal  sorts,  the  green  and  the  brown  ;  both 
very  liardy  plants,  with  tall  stems,  and  full  heads  of  thick  fimbriate 
curled  leaves*  not  cabbaging,  and  are  desirable  open  greens  for 
winter,  &c. 

Let  this  seed  be  sown  in  an  open  exposure,  distant  from  trees  and 
close  fences,  as  in  such  situations  they  are  apt  to  draw  up  too  &8t, 
with  long  weak  stalks ;  sow  it  broad-cast,  and  rake  it  in  evilly :  for 
other  particulars,  see  the  succeeding  months. 

Borecole  is  extremely  valuable  for  winter  and  spring  greens^ 
where  the  winter  frost  is  not  too  powerful  for  it,  particularly  in  all 
the  southern  states ;  it  is  the  most  hardy  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and 
in  mild  winters  will  stand  tolerably  well  in  the  middle  states.  In 
the  eastern  states  it  will  require  to  be  taken  up  .before  the  winter 
frosts  set  in  with  much  severity,  planted  in  trenches  up  to  the 
leaves,  and  covered  occasionally  with  stra^w  or  other  light  covering ; 
the  heads  may  be  cut  off  as  wanted,  and  in  spring  the  stems,  if  taken 
up  and  planted  out,  will  produce  an  abundance  of  most  delicious 
sprouts. 

0/ forking  and  dressing  the  jisfiaragua  Bede, 

This  work  should  be  begun  about  the  latter  end  of  the  months 
for  the  purpose  of  digging  or  forking  these  beds,  you  should  be 
provided  with  a  proper  fork,  having  three  shorts  tines,  six  to  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  perfectly  flat,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  the  ends 
of  them  rounded  and  blunt ;  however,  in  want  of  such,  it  may  be 
performed  with  a  small,  short-pronged  common  dung-fork. 

In  forking  the  beds,  be  careful  to  loosen  every  part  to  a  moderate 
depth,  but  taking  great  care  not  to  go  too  deep  to  wound  the  crowioa 
of  the  roots. 

The  above  work  of  forking  these  beds  is  most  necessary  to  be 
done  every  spring,  to  improve  and  loosen  the  ground,  and  to  give 
free  liberty  for  the  buds  to  shoot  up  ;  also  to  give  easy  access  to  the 
sun,  air,  and  showers  of  rain. 

The  .beds  being  forked,  they  must  afterwards  be  raked  even ;  ob- 
serving, if  you  do  not  rake  them  immediately  after  they  are  forked, 
to  defer  it  no  longer  than  the  first  week  in  April,  for  by  that  time  the 
buds  will  begin  to  advance. 

Before  raking  the  above  beds,  you  may  scatter  thereon,  a  fow 
radish  and  lettuce  seeds,  to  pull  up  while  young. 

As  to  the  method  of  gathering  or  cutting  asparagus,  when  ad- 
vanced to  a  proper  growth  for  the  table,  it  is  generally  most  eligi- 
ble, to  be  furnished  with  an  asparagus  knife,  having  a  straight,  nar^ 
row,  taper,  blade,  about  six  or  eight  inches  Iqpg,  and  about  an  inch 
broad  at  the  haft,  narrawing  to  about  half  an  inch  at  the  pointy 
which  should  be  rounded  off  from  the  back  j  observing,  when  the 
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shoots  are  from  about  two  to  three,  or  four  mches  high,  they  should 
be  then  cut,  slipping  the  knife  down  perpendicularly,  close  to  each 
shoot,  and  cut  it  off  slantingly  about  three  or  four  inches  within  the 
ground,  taking,  care  not  to  wound  any  young  buds  coming  up  from 
the  same  root ;  for  there  are  always  several  shoots  advancing  there* 
from  in  different  stages  of  growth. 

Planting  Aafiaragus^ 

New  plantations  of  asparagus  may  now  be  made,  this  being  the 
proper  season  to  remove  these  plants  9  it  may  be  done  any  time 
in  this  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

In  making  plantations  of  these  plants,  one  great  article  to  be 
considered  is,  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  soil ;  choose  the  best  the 
garden  affords ;  it  must  not  be  wet,  nor  too  strong  or  stubborn,  but 
such  as  is  moderately  light  and  pliable,  so  as  it  will  readily  £sdl  to 
pieces  in  digging  or  raking,  8cc.  and  in  a  situation  that  enjoys  the 
full  sun. 

The  ground  where  you  intend  to  make  new  asparagus  beds, 
should  have  a  large  supply  of  rotten  or  other  good  dung  laid  thereon 
several  inches  thick,  and  then  regularly  trenched  two  spades 
deep,  and  the  dung  buried  equally  in  each  trench,  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  below  the  surface. 

When  thb  trenching  is  done,  lay  on  two  or  thf  ee  inches  of  very 
short  well-rotted  manure,  all  over  the  surface,  and  dig  the  ground 
over  again  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  mixing  this  top  dressing,  and 
incorporating  it  well  with  the  earth. 

The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  and  laid  level,  divide  it  into 
beds  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between 
each  bed. 

At  each  comer  of  every  bed,  let  a  firm  stake  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  serve  as  a  mark  for  the  alleys. 

Four  rows  of  asparagus  are  to  be  planted  in  each  bed,  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  distance  to  be  allowed  between  plant  and  plant  in  the 
row ;  and  let  the  outside  rows  of  each  bed,  be  eight  inches  from  the 
edge. 

Next,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  plants  for  this  plantation  must 
not  be  more  than  two  years  old  ;  but  most  good  gardeners  prefer 
those  that  are  only  one,  which  are  what  I  would  recommend  and 
choose  tg  plant ;  as  from  experience  I,have  found  they  generally 
take  root  much  freer,  and  succeed  every  way  better  than  the 
former. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  planting  them : 

Strain  your  line  along  the  bed  eight  inches  from  the  edge  ;  then 
with  a  spade  cut  out  a  small  trench  or  drill  close  to  the  line,  about 
SIX  inches  deep,  making  that  side  next  the  line  nearly  Upright ;  and 
when  one  trench  is  opened,  plant  that  before  you  open  another, 
placing  the  plants  upright  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance  in  the  row. 

In  planting  these  plants,  observe  that  they  must  not  be* placed  fiat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  nearly  upright  against  the  back  of 
the  trench  or  drill,  and  so  that  the  crown  of  the  plants  may  also 
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stand  upvightf  and  two  or  three  inches  below  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground ;  let  them  be  all  placed  an  equal  depth)  spreading  their  roots 
somewhat  regular,  against  the  back  of  the  trench,  and  -at  the  same 
time  drawing  a  little  earth  up  s^ainst  them  with  the  hand  as  you 
place  them,  just  to  Ex  the  plants  in  their  due  position,  till  the  row 
is  planted ;  when  one  row  is  thus  finished,  immediately,  with  a  rake, 
draw  the  earth  into  a  drill  over  the  plants,  and  then  proceed  to  open 
another  drill  or  trench,  as  before  directed :  plant  it  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  and  cover  in  the  plants  as  above,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  » 
planted^  then  let  the  surface  of  the  beds-be  raked  smooth,  and  cleared 
from  stones. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  keep  them  always  free  from  weeds ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  be  cautious  not  to  sow  any  early  crops  what- 
ever among  your  young,  plantations,  as  is  very  injudiciously  prac- 
tised by  man^y,  for  these  would  smother  them  in  their  growth,  and 
greatly  retard  their  progress. 

Let  it  next  be  observed,  that  it  will  be  three  years  fram  the  time 
of  planting,  before  the  asparagus  plants  produce  buds  large  enough 
to  cut  for  use  in  any  general  gathering ;  though  sometimes,  in  rich, 
good  ground,  and  a  remarkably  prosperous  growth  in  the  plants 
in  the  production  of  strong  shoots,  ^  few  of  the  largest  may  be  cut 
the  second  spring  after  planting ;  but  I  would  advise  not  to  cut 
many,  before  the  third  year. 

A  plantation  oi  asparagus,  if  the  beds  are  properly  dressed  every 
year,  as  directed  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  will  continue  to 
produce  good  buds  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  more. 

In  making  new  plantations,  I  have  sometimes,  instead  of  putting 
in  young  plsmts,  as  above  directed,  sown  the  seed  at  once  in  the 
beds  where  the  plants  are  to  remain ;  and  as  by  that  practice  the 
plants  are  not  disturbed  by  a  removal,  they  consequently  cannot 
£iil  of  producing  a  regular  crop. 

The  beds  being  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  prepared  as  before 
directed  for  the  plants ;  mark  out  four  lines  lengthways  the  beds  ; 
then  along  these  lines,  at  the  distance  of  every  nine  or  ten  inches^ 
dot  in  a  few  seeds,  covering  them  about  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  have  been  come  up  some  time,  they  must  be  thinned,  leaving 
only  one  of  the  strongest  in  each  place ;.  and  carefully  clear  them 
from  weeds. 

A  plantation  of  asparagus,  thus  raised,  will  produce  buds  fit  to 
cut  the  third  spring  after  sowing,  but  will  be  very  large  and  fine  the 
fourth  year. 

For  forcing  asparagus  see  February  page  115. 

Sowing  jfi/taragus  Seed, 

Tl>is  seed  may  be  sown  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  on  four  feet  wide  beds,  of  rich  earth.  Sow  it 
tolerably  thin  on  the  surfiicq^  clap  it  in  with  the  back  of  a  spade, 
cover  it  a.  little  better  tlian  half  an  inch  d^ep  with  earth  out  of  the 
allies,  and  then  rake  the  beds  smooth. 
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Or,  it  may  be  sown  thinly  in  drills,  six  inches  asunder,  and 
covered  the  same  depth  as  above ;  give  the  beds,  both  before  and 
after  the  plants  are  up,  occasional  waterings,  to  strengthen  them  and 
forward  their  growth ;  and  they  must  be  kept  very  free  from  weeds, 
by  a  careful  hand-weeding  at  different  times  during  the  summer. 

When  a  quantity  of  asparagus  for  forcing,  is  annually  required, 
you  must  act  as  directed  in  February,  page  117. 

Sovnng  Beet  Seed* 

You  may  now  sow  some  of  the  different  sorts  of  beet ;  the  red, 
for  its  large  root,  and  the  green  and  white  sorts  for  their  leaves  in 
soups,  stewing.  Sec. 

For  this  purpose,  make  choice  of  a  piece  of  rich,  deep  ground  ; 
lay  it  out  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  push  the  loose  earth  into  the  al- 
leys, then  sow  the  seed  tolerably  thin,  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  out 
of  these  alleys,  to  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  Ot*,  let 
drills  be  drawn  with  a  hoe,  near  an  inch  deep,  and  a  foot  or  a  little 
better  asunder ;  drop  the  seeds  thinly  therein,  and  cover  them  over 
the  same  depth  as  above.  Or,  you  may  sow  the  seed  on  a  piece  of 
ground,  rough  after  being  dug,  and  rake  it  well  in. 

Likewise,  you  may  now  sow  the  Mangel  Wurtzel,  root  of 
scarcity,  or  great  German  beet,  for  its  large  leaves  to  boil  as  spin- 
ach, its  thick  fleshy  leaf-stalks,  to  dress  like  asparagus,  and  its  roots 
for  boiling,  before  they  become  of  a  veiy  large  size.  The  leaves 
and  roots  are  excellent  food  for  cattle ;  producing,  during  summer^ 
an  uncommon  abundance  of  foliage ;  the  outside  leaves,  for  this 
purpose,  may  be  stripped  off  every  eight  days  during  the  season. 

Sowing  Oriofi  Seed, 

In  ordct  to  have  onions  in  good  perfection  the  first  year,  from 
seed,  which  can  certsunly  be  effected  in  the  middle,  but  more  par- 
ticularly im  the  eastern  states,  you  must  be  careful  to  fix  upon  a 
suitable  soil,  which  is  a  strong,  light,  rich  loam  ;  always  avoiding 
that  which  is  subject  to  become  parched,  or  bound  up  by  heat  and 
drought ;  or  that,  in  consequence  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  sand, 
is  likely  to  become  violently  hot  in  summer,  for  this  is  extremely 
injurious  to  those  plants,  by  causing  them  to  come  to  an  untimely 
maturity,  manifested  by  the  extraordinary  perfection  that  onions  ar- 
rive to  in  the  moderate  climates  of  Europe,  where  they  have  not  to 
encounter  a  violent  summer  heat. 

If  this  ground  had  been  strongly  manured  in  November,  and 
then  thrown  up  into  high  sloping  ridges,  it  would  be  much  improv- 
ed and  meliorated  by  the  frost,  &c.  and  could  now  be  easily  and  ex- 
peditiously leveled  for  sowing. 

When  this  is  not  the  case,  you  may  now  give  such  ground  a  good 
coat  of  well-rotted  cow-dung,  or  other  good  rotten  manure,  and  dig 
it  a  full  spade  deep,  incorporating  the  dung  thei*ewith,  and  pulver- 
izing the  earth  as  you  proceed  in  thr  digging ;  this  ^ould  not  be 
attempted,  till  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to  pulverize  well  and 
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£dl  to  pieces  under  the  rake  ;  but  the  earlier  you  can  get  it  in  tlus 
state,  and  the  seed  sown,  the  larger  and  better  onions  will  you 
have. 

There  are  various  methods  of  sowing  the  seed ;  but  first  I  will 
give  you  the  one  practised  by  the  most  judicious  and  careful  gar* 
deners. 

As  you  proceed  in  digging  the  ground,  rake  it  well  after  you ; 
that  being  done,  lay  it  out  into  three  and  a  halft  or  four  feet  wide 
beds,  with  alleys  between  of  about  a  foot  wide  ;  then  with  the  back 
of  a  rake,  push  off  the  light  loose  earth  from  the  top  of  each  bed, 
into  the  allies,  one  half  to  the  one  side,  the  other  to  the  opposite : 
this  done,  and  being  provided  with  good  seed,  sow  it  thereon>  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  for  every  sixteen  rods,  and  with  a  shovel  cast  the 
earth  out  of  the  alleys  over  the  beds,  covering  the  seeds  evenly  about 
half  an  inch  deep ;  then  rake  the  beds  lightly,  drawing  off  all  the 
lumps  into  the  alleys. 

When  the  plants  are  up,  let  them  be  kept  very  clean,  and  fi'ee 
from  weeds  of  any  kind,  by  a  good  careful  hand-weeding,  which  is 
to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  they  require  it ;  and  where 
they  grow  too  close,  thin  them  to  about  two  inches,  plant  from 
plant,  all  over  the  beds ;  by  these  means,  you  will  have  excellent 
onions  for  the  table  the  first  year. 

Others  dig  the  ground,  leveling  the  surface  evenly  after  them,  as 
ihey  proceed  in  digging  without  raking  it,  and  lay  it  out  in  beds  as 
before  ;  then  sow  the  seed  thereon,  and  rake  it  in  ;  and  if  the  earth 
is  light  and  dry,  they  frequently  tread  it  in  with  the  feet  before 
raking.  Or  the  beds  may  be  prepared  as  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  seeds  sown  very  thinly  in  drills,  either  of  which  methods  will 
do  very  well. 

But  when  they  are  raised  upon  an  extensive  scale,  the  ground 
may  be  cultivated  by  the  plough,  and  when  harrowed  very  fine,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  at  any  convenient  distance,  and  the  inter* 
vals  bet%veen  them  kept  clean  by  hoeing ;  the  remainder  mual  be 
carefully  hand-wed. 

Sowing  seed,  to  produce  small  seed  onions,  will  answer  better  in 
ji/irily  which  see.llf  sown  in  this  month,  they  would  generally  grow 
to  too  large  a  size  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  onion,  the  Strasburg  is  the  best  for  a 
general  crop ;  it  is  a  handsome  bulb,  generally  assuming  a  rouhdish 
oval  shape,  is  of  firm  growth,  and  keeps  well  for  winter  service. 

The  white  Spanish  and  silver  skinned  onions,  are  of  a  nulder 
taste,  but  all  the  varieties  generally  turn  out  very  profitable  crops ; 
the  latter  kinds  rarely  keep  so  well  after  January  as  the  Strasburg. 
The  Portugal  and  Madeira  onions  are  extremely  fine ;  but  they 
rarely  attain  with  us  as  large  a  size  as  in  these  countries. 

The  red  Spanish  onion  is  highly  esteemed  for  pickling,  on  ac- 
count of  its  deep  blood-red  colour,  and  much  cultivated  for  that 
purpose :  it  may  also  be  used  for  any  other  purix)ses,  as  well  as  the 
former  kinds. 
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Sowing  ^Leek: 

Leek  seed  may  be  sown,  and  treated  in  every  respect  for  thepre- 
sent^as  directed  for  onion  seed. 

Planting  Seed  Oniona. 

By  seed  onions  is  meantf  the  mall  bulbs  produced  hota  seed  sown 
last  season,  which  should  be  planted  out,  as  early  in  spring  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  ground  in  a  good  state  for  tillage ;  the  southern 
states,  in  particular,  have  to  depend  on  such  for  a  general  crop,  as 
the  summer  heat  is  too  powerful  in  these,  and  indeed  in  the  middle 
states,  except  the  ground  is  peculiarly  suitable^  for  the  bulbs  arriving 
at  a  sufficient  size  the  first  year  from^seed. 

Having  prepared  an  open  piece  of  strong  ground,  well  dug  and 
enriched  with  manure,  you  may  proceed  to  plant  tliese  bulbs  in 
rows,  either  by  line  and  dibble,  or  by  hoe ;  planting  them  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  over  the  crowns :  let  the  drills  or  rows  be  six 
inches  asunder,  and  the  onions  three  inches  one  from  the  other  in 
the  rows. 

But  for  expedition  sake,  especially  when  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties to  be  pboited ;  prepare  an  instrument,  just  in  form  of  a  com- 
mon hay-rake,  having  four  round  teeth  or  pegs,  either  of  wood  or 
ircHi,  placed  in  the  head,  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  from  each 
other,  lour  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  in  diameter,  close  to  the 
head,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point :  'this  being  in  readiness,  proceed  to 
mark  out  your  ground  into  two  feet  wide  beds,  leaving  a  twelve  inch 
alley  beMireen  each  ;  then  pull  this  rake  along  each  bed  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  pressing  it  do^n  as  you  proceed,  by  which  it  will 
make  four  regular  drills  in  each,  for  the  reception  of  the  small 
oaions,  which  you  are  to  plant  by  hand  in  these  drills,  at  the  dist- 
ance above  mentioned,  and  just  so  deep  as  that  you  can  cover  the 
crowns,  by  drawing  a  little  earth  over  them  with  the  hand  as  you 
proceed'. 

By  the  same  method,  you  may  plant  these  onions  in  beds  of  any 
dimensions  you  please,  either  lengthwise,  or  across  the  beds. 

The  Allium  canadentey  or  tree  onion,  merits  culture  both  as  a 
curiosity  in  producing  the  onions  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  as  well  as 
for  their  value  in  domestic  use,  particularly  for  pickling,  in  which 
they  are  excellent,  and  superior  in  flavour  to  the  common  kinds ; 
and  may  also  be  used  for  any  other  purposes  that  onions  are.     . 

It  is  perennial,  and  propagated  by  planting  the  bulbs  in  spring 
or  autumn,  either  the  root-^ulbs,  or  those  produced  on  the  top  of 
the  stalks ;  the  latter  if  planted  in  spring  as  directed  for  the  other 
kinds  will  produce  very  fin^  handsome  sized  onions  of  excellent 
llavpur.  * 

The  rooi-bulbs  encrea3e  greatly  by  offsets,  and  should  be  taken 
up  once  in  every  two  or  three  yeaih^when  the  stems  decay  in  au- 
tumn, and  replanted  again  to  produce  ^.supply  of  top'^ulbs. 
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Garlicky  Rocambolcy  and  Shal^t9, 

Prepare  some  beds  of  good  ground,  four  feet  wide,  in  which  to 
plant  garlick,  rocambole,  and  shallots ;  of  which  procure  some  best 
bulbs  or  roots ;  divide  the  garlick  and  rocambole  into  cloves,  and 
the  shallots  into  off-sets,  as  they  admit ;  plant  them  in  rows,  length- 
wise the  beds,  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  by  six  inches  distance 
in  each  row,  and  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

They  may  be  planted  either  with  a  dibble  or  in  drills  drawn  with 
a  hoe. 

CvucSy  or  Chives, 

Gives,  a  small  species  of  onion,  growing  in  large  tufts,  are  use- 
ful in  a  fsimily  in  the  spring,  Sec.  as  a  substitute  for  young  onions^ 
both  in  sallads  and  culinary  purposes ;  they  are  propagated  by  slip- 
ping the  roots,  and  this  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  them ;  the  method 
is  to  part  or  take  off  some  slips  from  the  old  roots  several  small  off- 
sets together,  and  plant  them  in  beds  or  borders  about  six  to  eighty 
or  nine  inches  distance. 

In  slipping  or  parting  the  above  roots,  observe  to  preserve  eight, 
ten,  or  more,  of  the  small  bulbs  together  in  a  cluster,  and  in  that 
manner  to  plant  them. 

They  are  to  be  planted  with  a  dibble  or  trowel,  making  holes  for 
them  at  the  distance  above  mentioned,  putting  one  cluster  of  roots, 
as  above,  in  each  hole,  and  closing  the  earth  well  about  them.  They 
will  soon  take  root,  and  increase  very  &st  into  large  bunches,  of 
many  year's  duration. 

T^imefia, 

Sow  tumeps  for  a  first  early  crop,  about  the  middle,  or  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  month,  in  an  open  situation,  and  where 
the  ground  is  light. 

The  proper  sort  to  sow  now  is  principally  the  Early  Dutch  tur- 
nep,  it  being  the  best  sort  to  sow  at  this  season  in  gardens,  but 
especially  for  the  first  and  second  crops,  or  also  occasionally  for 
general  summer  crops,  in  garden  culture. 

Scorzonera  and  Salaafy. 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  sow  scorzonera,  and 
salsafy ;  these  plants  are  in  some  families  much  esteemed  for  theic 
roots,  which  are  the  only  parts  that  are  eaten,  except  the  salsafy, 
as  explained  below. 

The  roots  run  pretty  deep  in  the  ground,  intiie  manner  of  car- 
rots and  parsneps,  and  are  boiled  or  stewed,  andeaten  either  alone 
or  with  flesh-meat,  like  young  carrots,  &c* 

But  the  salsafy  is  estimable  both  for  its  roots  as  above,  and  for  the 
young  shoots  rising  in  the  spring  from  the  year-old  plants,  being 
gathered  while  green  and  tender,  are  good  to  boil  and  eut  in  the 
manner  of  asparagus. 
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D!g  one  or  more  beds  for  each  of  the  aHoye^  in  an' open  situation* 
Sow  the  seed  either  in  shallow  drills,  six  inches  distance,  and  earthed 
OYer  half  an  inch  ;  *or  sown  on  the  surface,  covered  from  the  alleys, 
and  the  beds  then  raked :  they  are  all  to  renudn  where  sown,  and  the 
plants  thinned  in  May,  to  from  four  to  six  inches  distance. 

Large^rooted  Parsley, 

Sow  the  seeds  of  Hamburg,  or  large  rooted  parsley ;  this  is  cul« 
timted  for  its  large  parsnep-like  root :  let  the  seeds  be  sown  in  an 
open  situation,  either  in  shallow  drills,  or  on  the  sur&ce,  and  raked 
in  evenly ;  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  in  growth,  they 
must  be  thinned  to  six  inches  distance,  that  the  roots  may  have  room 
to  swell. 

Skirreta, 

Skirret  seed  may  be  sown  tolerably  thin,  on  beds  of  good  earth 
and  raked  in ;  or  they  may  be  propagated  by  parting  thdr  roots,  and 
planting  them  at  six  or  eight  inches  distance.  The  fleshy  tubers  of 
these  roots,  are  considered  very  delicious. 

SoftftTig  Pardey, 

Parsley  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  single  drill  along  the  edge  of  the 
quarters,  or  borders  of  the  garden  :  it  will  make  a  useful  and  also  a 
neat  edging,  if  not  suffered  to  grow  rank,  especially  the  curled  pars- 
ley ;  or  if  large  supplies  are  wanted  for  market,  it  may  be  sown  in 
continued  rows  nine  inches  asunder,  or  upon  Uie  general  surface, 
trod  down,  and  raked  in. 

Sowing  Chervil  and  Coriander. 

Sow  chervil  and  coriander,  for  soops  and  sallads,  &c.;  draw  shal- 
low drills  for  these  seeds  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder :  sow  each 
sort  separate,  and  cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

These  heii)s  are  all  to  remain  where  sovrn,  and  the  chief  culture 
they  require  is  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  but  as  the  plants 
soon  run  up  for  seed,  you  should  sow  a  small  portion  every  month. 

Crambe  tnaritimay  or  Sea  Kale* 

The  Crambe  mariHmay  or  Sea  Kale,  being  yet  very  little  known 
in  the  United  States,  though  a  most  excellent  garden  vegetable,  and 
highly  deserving  of  cultivation ;  it  may  be  of  importance  to  the 
community,  to  give  some  account  of  this  plant,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  cultivating  it. 

This  plant  is  found  growing  spontaneously,  though  locally,  on 
the  sea-shore  of  tlie  southern  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  simi- 
lar places,  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  of  the  same  natural  class  as  the  cabbage,  but  diflfers  from  it 
and  most  of  the  Tetradynamus  plants  of  Linvaus,  in  having  a  round 
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seed  vessel)  containing  one  seed  only ;  its  root  is  perennial,  running 
to  a  great  depth,  growing  to  a  great  thickness,  and  branching  out 
widely,  but  not  creeping :  its  full  grown  leaves' are  large,  equalling 
in  size,  when  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly,  those  of  the  largest  cab- 
bage, of  a  glaucous  or  sea-green  hue^  and  waved  at  the  edges, 
thick  and  succulent  in  their  wild  state,  dying  away  and  disappearing 
entirely  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Seedling  plants, -wlfen  raised 
in  spring,  produce  the  first  year,  radical  leaves  only,  the  seccmd 
spring  most  of  them  throw  up  a  flowering  stem,  a  foot  or  nore  in 
height,  which  expanding  into  numerous  branches,  forms  a  magni- 
ficent head  of  whitC}  or  cream-coloured  flowers,  having  a  honey-like 
fragrance  ;  these,  if  the  season  proves  &vourable,  are  followed  by 
abundance  of  seed. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  Crambe  maritima  appears  to  B^  better 
known  in  England,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  it  is  in  that 
country  only  that  its  value  is  rightly  appreciated,  and  its  culture 
carefully  attended  to. 

On  many  parts  of  the  sea  coast  of  England,  especially  of  De- 
vonshire^ Dorsetshire,  and  Sussex,  the  inhabitants,  for  time  imme- 
morial, have  been  in  the  practice  of  procuring  it  for  their  tables, 
preferring  it  to  all  other  greens :  they  seek  for  the  plant  in  the 
spring,  where  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  as  soon  as  it  appears 
above  ground,  they  remove  the  pebbles  or  sand  with  which  it  is 
usually  covered,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  cut  off  the 
young  and  tender  leaves  and  stalks,  as  yet  unexpanded  and  in  a 
blanched  state,  close  to  the  crown  of  the  root;  it  is  then  in  its 
greatest  perfection  :  when  the  leaves  are  fully  grown,  they  become 
hard  and  bitter,' and  the  plant  is  not  eatable. 

The  more  curious,  desirous  of  having  it  at  hand,  and  in  their  im- 
mediate possession,  have  now,  in  many  parts  of  the  mariUme  coun- 
ties of  England,  introduced  it  to  their  gardens ;  and  in  Devonshire 
particularly,  there  is  scarcely  a  good  garden  to  be  found,  without  a 
plantation  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  table.  It  is  also  cultivated  for  sale 
in  various  parts  of  England,  particularly  Bath,  Chichester,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Sea  Kale  is  delicate  eating,  dttlj 
when  young,  and  that  it  is  highly  improved  by  being  blanched :  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  it  becomes  necessary  to  blanch  it  before 
it  is  fit  for  the  table  ;  to  effect  this,  it  must  be  covered,  in  some  way 
or  other,  before  the  flowering  stem,  which  constitutes  the  chief  eat- 
able part,  and  its  attendant  leaves  show  the  least  sign  of  emerging 
from  the  crown  of  the  root. 

Cultivators  have  differed  widely  respecting  the  mode  of  treating 
this  plant ;  many  conceiving  that  stones,  or  gravel,  and  sea-sand^ 
are  essential  to  its  growth,  have  gone  to  the  expence  of  providing  it 
with  such,  not  aware  that  it  will  grow  much  more  luxuriantly,  on  a 
rich  sandy  loam,  where  the  roots  can  penetrate  to  a  great  depth, 
without  reaching  the  water,  in  which,  if  they  are  immersed,  they 
are  apt  to  rot :  the  plant  will  succeed  almost  in  any  soil,  provided  it 
be  dry  ;  its  luxuriance  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  manure  with  which 
the  soil  is  enriched ;  but,  of  all  others,  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam, 
is  its  &vourite  soil. 
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The  most  usual  mode  of  raising  the  Sea  Kale,  is  from  seed ;  it 
may  also  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  that  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  but  seedlings  make  the  finest  plants.  Some  find 
a  difficulty  in  making  the  seeds  yegetate ;  this  may  be  attributed  to  > 
their  being  old,  buried  too  deep  in  the  earth,  or  sown  too  late  in  the 
spnng :  the  most  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  in  October,  or 
as  eariy  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  a  fit  condition  to 
receive  them,  and  an  inch  is  the  proper  depth  to  cover  them ;  they 
rarely  vegetate  in  less  than  six  weeks,  after  been  sown,  even  in  the 
most  fistvourable  season,  and  some  will  remain  in  the  ground  for 
twelve  months  before  they  vegetate  :  should  the  season  prove  dry, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  water  the  ground  where  the  seeds  are  sown, 
and  the  plants  after  they  appear,  frequently. 

It  is  the  best  practise  to  raise  young  plants  immediately  from 
seed,  on  the  bed  where  they  are  intend^  to  remain ;  by  this  means 
the  plants  receive  no  check  in  their  growth.  When  you  have 
formed  your  bed,  which  should  be  raised  somewhat  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  being  previously  trenched  very  deep  and  enriched 
with  the  best  rotten  manure ;  make  each  be^^wide  enough  to  hold 
two  rows  of  plants,  the  space  between  each  plant  in  the  row,  four- 
teen inches,  and  between  each  row,  a  foot  and  a  half ;  sow  about  six 
or  eight  seeds,  as  before  directed,  on  each  spot  where  your  plant  is  * 
intended  to  remain ;  this  number  is  directed,  in  order  to  guard 
against  accidents,  as  every  seed  may  not  vegitate,  or  at  least  not  the 
first  season,  which  would  be  loosing  a  year,  besides  some  of  those 
that  do,  may  be  destroyed  by  worms  or  insects ;  should  all  of  them 
succeed  they  are  easily  reduced  to  a  single  plant,  this  reduction 
however  need  not  be  made  too  hastily  ;  during  summer  your  bed 
of  course  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from  weeds.  If  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  certain  crop,  you  are  disposed  to  make  your  plantation 
of  the  cuttings  of  the  roots,  you  may  take  such  as  are  about  half  an 
inch  or  a  little  more  in  diameter,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  of  about 
two  inches  in  length,  burying  each  in  an  upright  position  about 
three  inches  under  ground,  in  the  same  kind  of  bed  and  at  the  same 
distances,  as  you  would  have  sown  the  seeds  ;  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  this  month  will  be  a  proper  season  in  the  middle  states  for 
doing  this,  earlier  in  the  southern  states,  and  somewhat  later  in  the 
eastern. 

Or  if  for  the  sake  of  forwarding  your  plantation  and  gaining  time, 
you  make  use  of  plants  instead  of  seeds,  or  cuttings,  presuming 
that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  procure  them,  they  should  be  those  of 
a  year  old,  and  taken  up  with  due  care  out  of  the  seed  bed ;  trim 
off  the  extreme  part  of  the  root,  and  let  each  plant  be  planted  in  a 
perpendicular  manner  so  deep,  as  that  its  crown  will  be  one  inch 
under  the  surface ;  the  period  before  mentioned  for  planting  cut- 
tings will  be  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  these ;  if  tlieir  flow- 
ering stalks  be  cut  for  food  the  same  season,  it  will  weaken  the 
plants  considerably,  and  hence  even  in  point  of  time  there  is  little 
gained  by  using  such,  for  most  of  the  seedling  plants  in  your  bed, 
if  they  have  been  properly  managed,  as  well  as  your  plants  from 
cuttings,  will  flower,  and  of  course,  be  fit  to  cut  the  second  year. 

c  c 
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In  November  cover  your  beds  with  a  thick  coat  of  rotten  dung  or 
leaves,  this  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects  your  plants  from 
frost,  will  bring  them  forwarder,  and  add  to  their  luxuriance ;  about 
the  middle  of  March  in  the  imddle  states,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cover  your  plants  for  blanching,  the  readiest  mode  of  doing  whkhy 
is  to  draw  the  earth  up  with  a  hoe  over  the  crown  of  the  root,  so 
that  each  plant  shall  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches ; 
some  blanch  it  by  heaping  on  it  sea-sand,  some  common  sand  and 
pebbles,  and  others  with  large  garden  pots  inverted,  and  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  plants,  stopping  up  the  holes  at  the  bottoms, 
and  this  last  is  the  neatest  and  cleanest  mode.  ' 

The  finest  or  at  least  the  largest  Sea  Kale,  is  that  which  is  produced 
from  seedling  plants  the  first  year  of  their  flowering,  as  Hie  great 
produce  of  the  plant  then  centres  in  one  flowering  stem ;  afterwards 
the  crown  of  the  root  ramifying  into  many  heads,  a  greater  number 
of  stalks  are  produced,  which  are  more  slender  but  not  less  delicate. 
When  your  plants  have  been  covered  in  either  metliod,  three, 
four,  or  five  weeks,  according  to  the  early  or  late  period  of  covering, 
examine  them,  and  if  you  find  that  the  stalks  have  shot  up  three  or 
four  inches,  you  may  begin  cutting ;  should  you  wait  till  all  the 
shoots  are  of  a  consiclerable  length,  your  crop  will  come  in  too  much 
at  once,  for  in  this  plant  there  is  not  that  succession  of  growth 
which  there  is  in  Asparagus ;  you  may  continue  cutting  till  yon  see 
the  head  of  flowers  begin  to  form,  and  if  at  this  time  you  uncover 
it  entirely,  and  let  it  prooceed  to  that  state  in  which  Brocoli  is  usu- 
ally cut,  and  use  it  as  such,  you  will  find  it  an  excellent  substitute, 
and  this  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  plant,  as  Brocoli  does  not 
stand  our  winter  fiost,  and  can  only  be  had  when  carefully  protected 
as  directed  in  Mwembcr^  but  this  plant  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear 
our  severest  frost,  without  much  injuiy.  You  are  not  to  weaken 
the  roots  too  much  by  over-cutting,  for  in  that  case  you  would  in- 
jure their  next  year's  bearing ;  they  are  to  be  indulged,  as  you  do 
asparagus  with  several  uncut  shoots,  to  grow  up  during  summer, 
to  carry  on  a  pi*oper  vegetation,  to  strengtlien  and  enlarge  the  roots. 

Such  as  are  partial  to  this  plant  may  force  it  in  any  of  the  winter 
or  early  spring  months,  nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  place 
over  each  plant  a  large  garden  pot,  as  in  one  of  the  modes  of  blanch- 
ing already  recommended,  and  cover  the  pots  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hot  horse  dung,  the  heat  of  (he  dung  brings  forward  the  plant, 
while  the  pot  keeps  it  from  coming  in  contact  therewith  ;  and  as 
the  growth  of  the  plant  is  by  this  means  greatly  accelerated,  it  is  of 
course  rendered  more  tender,  as  well  as  sweeter. 

These  plants  may  also  be  forced  in  frames  as  directed  in  January 
and  February  for  asparagus,  observing  to  take  up  such  plants  for 
this  purpose  as  are  sure  to  flower,  trimming  their  side  roots  and 
shortening  their  long  tap-roots  to  the  length  of  nine  or  ten  inches, 
or  twelve  in  very  large  plants,  and  placing  them  in  a  frame  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  in  a  suitable  depth  of  eaith,  at  the  distance  of  four  to 
six  inches  asunder ;  as  the  plants  used  thus,  will  be  rendered  of 
little  or  no  value,  where  this  practice  is  used,  it  will  be  necessary, 
to  have  a  regular  succession  of  plants  for  the  purpose. 
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In  cutting  the  plants  fi>r  the  table^  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  crowns  of  the  roots,  by  cutting  the  shoots  too  close  to 
them. 

The  sooner  this  delicious  esculent  is  dressed,  after  it  is  cut,  the 
better.  Twenty  minutes  boiling,  in  general,  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  tender ;  this  process  is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  the  good- 
ness of  the  article  greatly  depends  on  it;  that  which  is  young, 
recently  cut,  or  forced,  will  be  done  in  less  time ;  when  properly 
boiled  it  is  to  be  served  up,  in  the  manner  of  asparagus ;  it  dresses 
well  by  stewing,  and  makes  ah  excellent  pickle. 

As  an  esculent  vegetable  it  is  found  to  be  very  wholesome,  and 
most  people  who  have  tried  it,  prefer  it  to  asparagus,  to  which  it  is 
related,  in  point  of  flavour. 

When  the  crop  is  sufficiently  cut,  level  the  eaith  all  over  the  beds, 
keep  them  free  from  large  weeds  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
aont  and  cover  them  in  Nvvtmber  as  before  directed. 

This  plant  will  grow  extremely  well  in  such  soil  as  suits  aspara- 
gus, having  it  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  that,  and  would 
be  very  profitable  to  cultivate  for  sale  near  cities  and  large  towns. 

Spring  dressing  of  Artichokes, 

As  soon  in  this  month  as  the  very  severe  frosts  are  over,  any 
long  light  litter  with  which  your  artichokes  are  covered,  must  be 
raked  off  into  the  trenches ;  and  when  you  perceive  the  young  shoots 
beginning  to  appear  above  ground,  or  rather  one  or  two  inches 
up,  not  before,  proceed  to  levelling  down  the  beds  into  the  alleys 
or  trenches,  rounding  them  in  a  neat  manner,  then  dig  and  loosen 
all  the  ground  round  the  plants,  at  the  same  time^  examine  the  num- 
ber of  shoots  arising  on  each  stoU  or  root,  selecting  three  of  the 
strongest  ofid  healthieat  looking  on  every  stool  to  remain ;  all  above 
that  number  are  to  be  slipped  off  close  to  the  root,  with  your  hand, 
except  you  want  such,  to  make  new  plantations  with ;  in  which  case, 
any  extra  number  for  that  purpose,  are  to  remain  on  the  mother 
plants,  until  they  are  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high  from  their  roots 
or  junction  with  the  old  plants,  when  they  are  to  be  aUfiped  off,  and 
planted  as  hereafter  directed,  leaving  only  three  of  the  best  shoots 
on  each  crown  as  before,  closing  the  earth  in  again  about  tlie  crowns 
of  the  roots,  and  drawing  it  a  little  up  to  the  remaining  suckers.  Ob- 
serve that  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  this  dressing  is  to  be  given, 
when  the  plants  are  in  the  above  described  state,  whether  that  hap- 
pens in  February,  March,  or  April,  occasioned  by  tlie  difference  of 
climate^  or  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  spring. 

Planting  Artichokes, 

In  making  new  plantations  of  Artichokes,  select  for  that  purpose, 
a  piece  of  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  that  is  not  subject  to  retain  too 
much  wet  in  winter,  nor  to  be  parched  up  with  drought  in  summer, 
having  a  gentle  slope,  sufficient  to  carry  off  any  moisture  that 
might  lodge  in  the  trenches  between  the  rows,  for  that,  is  much 
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more.destructive  to  their  roots  in  winter,  than  the  most  severe  frost; 
when  both  these  enemies  attack  the  plants  with  their  combined  pow- 
ers, they  seldom  fail  to  accomplish  the  work  of  destruction ;  but 
from  the  frosts,  there  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended,  if  the  plants 
lie  dry. 

Having  fixed  upon  a  proper  soil  and  situation,  lay  on  it  a  good 
quantity  of  rotten  dung,  and  trench  the  ground  one  good  spade  or 
eighteen  inches  deep,  incorporating  the  manure  well  therewith,  and 
pulverizing  the  ground  effectually  in  the  digging ;  then  proceed  to 
take  off  the  slips  mentioned  before  in  the  dressing  of  artichokes, 
slipping  them  off  the  mother  stools  with  all  the  roots  or  fibres  which 
they  may  have  thrown  out,  rejecting  such  as  appear  unhealthy,  and 
closing  Uie  earth  up  after  you  to  the  remaining  shoots.  These  be- 
ing provided,  pull  off  any  loose  hanging  leaves,  and  trim  the  fibres, 
then  plant  them  with  a  dibble,  about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  in  rows 
five  feet  asunder,  and  two  feet  plant  from  plant  in  the  row,  leaving 
part  of  their  green  tops  above  ground,  and  the  hearts  of  the  plants 
free  from  any  earth  over  them,  and  g^ve  each  plant  a  little  water  to 
settle  the  earth  about  its  roots. 

Or,  if  you  have  seedling  year  old  plants,  in  a  seed-bed,  you  may 
take  them  up,  and  after  shortening  their  tap-roots  a  little,  and  dres- 
sing their  leaves,  plant  them  as  above. 

Such  young  plantations,  if  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  now  and 
then  watered  in  dry  weather,  will  yield  good  artichokes  the  following 
autumn,  but  will  produce  larger  fruit,  and  more  abundantly  next  year. 
You  may  sow  a  small  crop  of  lettuce,  radish,  or  spinach,  Sec.  the 
first  year  between  these  rows,  especially  if  you  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  your  ground. 

A  plantation  of  artichokes  will  continue  to  produce  good  heads, 

'  for  five  or  six  years,  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  you  wish  to 

have  a  succession  of  this  fruit,  you  must  make  a  small  plantation 

every  spring,  for  the  young  plants  will  not  produce  their  heads  in 

perfection  till  afler  the  crops  of  the  old  standing  ones  are  over. 

Sowing  Artichoke  Seed. 

There  are  too  principal  varieties  of  the  Garden  Artichoke,  indeed 
Mr.  Miller  makes  too  species  of  them ;  the  Cynara  Scoiymusj  or 
French  Artichoke,  and  the  Cynara  hortensis^  or  Globe  Artichoke. 

The  first  being  the  sort  which  in  former  times,  was  most  com- 
monly cultivated  in  France,  is  generally  known  by  ^e  title  of 
French  Artichoke.  The  leaves  are  terminated  by  short  spines,  the 
head  is  oval,  and  the  scales  do  not  turn  inward  at  the  top  like  those 
of  the  Globe  Artichoke,  the  heads  are  of  a  green  colour,  the  bot- 
toms are  not  near  so  thick  of  flesh,  and  have  a  perfumed  taste, 
which  to  many  persons  is  very  disagreeable ;  so  that  it  is  seldom 
cultivated  where  the  globe  kinds  can  be  procured. 

Of  the  second,  there  are  two  varieties,  the  green,  and  the  red 
fruited,  both  extremely  fine.  The  head  is  globular,  a  little  com- 
pressed at  the  top,  the  scales  lie  close  over  each  odier,  and  their  ends 
turn  inwaixis,  so  as  closely  to  cover  the  middle. 
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The  leaves  of  the  Globe  artichoke,  are  of  a  bluer  cast,  with  more 
and  deeper  jags  on  the  clifts,  than  those  of  the  French,  they  have 
small  inert  prickles,  like  the  latter  but  not  so  perceptible :  the 
leaves  of  the  French  sort  are  larger,  much  wider,  and  of  a  paler 
cokmr.  The  great  openess  of  the  scales  in  the  head  of  the  French 
artichoke  is  a  leadingcharacter ;  it,  also,  rather  draws  up  to  a  point 
in  the  middle,  whereas  the  Globe  kind  is  quite  iiat  at  top.  The 
colour  of  the  fruit  in  the  red  variety  of  the  Globe  artichoke,  is  a 
reddish  brown,  or  rather  a  dusky  purple,  with  a  tinge  of  green. 

After  the  above  descriptions,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recom- 
mend which  kind  to  sow ;  but  being  provided  with  good  fresh  seed 
of  either  sort,  that  you  desire  to  cultivate,  prepare  a  piece  of  ground 
as  directed  for  the  young  plantations,  and  at  the  distances  there 
mentioned,  sow  a  few  grains  of  seed  in  each  spot  where  a  plant 
might  be  set,  covering  Uiem  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep 
with  light  fine  earth  ;  when  they  appear,  keep  them  very  clean  and 
free  finom  weeds  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  and  in 
Mrvemder,  you  will  find  the  method  of  their  winter  treatment,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  old  plants.  Any  extra  plants  that  may  arise,  are 
to  be  transplanted  into  new  beds  the  spring  following. 

In  the  course  of  the  season,  you  may  have  crops  of  cauliilowers, 
cabbages,  dwarf-kidney-beans,  spinach,  lettuces,  &c.  &c.  between 
the  rows ;  keeping  them  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  young 
artichokes,  so  as  not  to  smother,  or  cause  them  to  draw  up  weakly. 

Or,  sow  these  seeds  in  a  bed,  so  thin  as  you  may  expect  the 
plants  to  rise  at  the  distance  of  six  inches,  allowing  for  imperfect 
seeds  and  accidents,  cover  them  as  above,  and  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing transplant  them  as  before  directed. 

Cardoons, 

The  Cynara  CardunculMj  or  Cardoon  Artichoke,  has  been  along 
time  used  for  culinary  purposes^  such  as  for  sallads,  soups,  stew- 
ing,  &c. 

The  stalks  of  the  leaves  being  thick,  fleshy,  and  crisp,  are  the 
eatable  parts,  being  first  blanched  by  landing  them  up  like  celery, 
to  two  or  three  feet  high,  to  render  them  white,  tender,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  which  otherwise  would  be  rank  and  bitter :  they 
are  in  perfection  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Sow  the  seeds  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning 
of  next,  brottd'cast  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  and  cover  them  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  when  the  plants  are  three  inches  high  thin 
them  to  four  or  five  inches  distance,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn  up 
weak ;  ke^  them  free  from  weeds,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June,  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain  for  perfection.  For  their  fiirther  treatment  s^e 
May,  &c. 

Or,  as  these  plants  are  rather  impatient  of  transplanting,  you  may 
sow  the  seeds  at  the  distances  directed  in  May  for  the  plants,  a  few 
seeds  in  each  spot,  and  as  they  advance  thin  them,  leaving  only  the 
best  plant  in  each  of  those  squares. 
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Alexander^^  or  MeMondert. 

The  Smymitim  Ohuairumj  or  common  Alexanders,  are  used  for 
culinary  purposes  as  the  Cardoons,  and  blanched  in  like  manner. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  a  strong,  warm  and  aromatic  nature,  and  the 
leaves  and  seeds  are  sometimes  used  for  medicine. 

The  seed  of  this  plant  should  be  sown  in  autumn  soon  after  it  is 
ripe,  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  few  of  them  will  come 
up  till  that  time  twelve  months ;  however,  when  you  sow  the  seed 
in  spring,  let  it  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  and  sown  pretty  thick 
in  drills  eighteen  inches  asunder,  covering  the  seeds  neai*  an  inch 
deep ;  when  the  plants  are  up,  tliin  them  to  six  or  eight  inches  dis- 
tance in  the  rows,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  draw  the  earth  up 
to  their  stems  as  you  do  to  celery,  in  oixler  to  blanch  and  whiten 
them,  that  they  should  be  crisp  and  tender  for  autumn  and  winter 
use  :  in  the  spring  following,  such  as  remain  will  shoot  out  again 
vigorously,  let  the  earth  then  be  hoed  up  close  to  each  plant,  and  in 
three  or  four  weeks  they  will  be  blanched  anc|  in  a  fine  condition 
for  use. 

When  these  plants  are  desired,  I  would  recommend  them  to  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  any  of  the  autumn  months,  in 
that  case,  they  will  rise  freely  in  spring,  and  become  fine  vigorous 
plants. 

Pro/iagatinff  various  Pot  and  Medicinal  HerbM, 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  will  be  a  good  time  to  plant  cuttings 
or  slips  of  hyssop,  thyme,  unnter  savoi*y,  rue,  rosemary,  lavender, 
wormwood,  southern-wood,  sage,  and  any  other  under-shrubby 
kinds  ;  in  taking  off  the  slips  of  any  of  these  sorts,  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  suckera  if  any,  that  is,  such  as  have  a  few  fibres  attached 
to  them ;  from  such  as  are  not  furnished  with  these,  take  off  slips  or 
cuttings' of  the  young  healthy  outward  shoots,  produced  last  year, 
from  about  six  to  ten  inches  long,  according  as  they  occur,  observ- 
ing to  slip  or  cut  them  clean  off  close  to  the  parts  from  whence 
they  proceed.  Let  these  be  planted  in  a  bed  or  border  six  inches 
apart,  and  inserted  two-thirds  of  their  lengths  into  the  ground ; 
they  will  take  root  freely,  by  observing  to  water  them  in  dry  wea- 
ther, and  in  September  will  be  well  rooted,  and  may  either  then,  or 
in  October,be  transplanted  wherever  destined  to  remain ;  or  the  slips 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  planted  in  such  places. 

Propagate  tarragon,  tansey,  chamomile,  common  fennel,  marsh- 
«naik)ws,  pot-marjoram,  baum,burnet,horehound,  spear-mint,  pep- 
iper-mint,  feverfew,  officinal  scurvy-grass,  cat-mint,  celandine,  pen- 
ny-royal, or  Mentha  Pulegium^  angelica,  lovage,  gromweU,  and  any 
other  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  also  thyme,  hyssop,  and  win- 
ter-savory, by  parting  their  roots  or  by  slips  therefrom  :  the  best 
lime  for  separating  the  roots  of  each  and  every  of  the  above  kinds,  is 
just  when  they  begin  to  advance  a  little  in  growth.  All  the  above 
kinds  may  be  planted  in  four  feet  wide  beds^  in  any  tolerable  good 
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ground)  having  twelve  to  eighteen  inch  alleys  between  ;  and'  placed 
in  rows  lengthwise  in  the  beds,  allowing  proportionate  distances  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  growths ;  or  the  small  growing  kinds 
may  be  planted  in  borders,  or  any  other  convenient  places,  that 
are  open  and  well  exposed. 

The  best  time  to  gather  any  of  the  preceding  kinds  for  distilla- 
tion, or  to  preserve  in  a  dry  state  for  medicinal  purposes,  &c.  is 
when  they  are  in  the  first  stage  of  their  flowering. 

You  may  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  any  time  in  the 
next,  sow  seeds  of  either,  or  all  of  the  above  mentioned  kinds,  and 
also  of  the  following  annual  plants,  for  medicinal  and  culinary  pur- 
poses, viz.  borage,  sweet  fennel,  sweet  marjoram,  sweet  basil,  sum- 
mer savory,  fenugreek,  pot  marigold,  anise,  and  likewise  clary,  car- 
raway,  smallage,  and  fox-glove,  &c.  the  four  last  are  biennials  and 
do  not  flower  till  the  second  year,  but  their  leaves  may  be  used  at 
any  time  when  arrived  at  a  sufiicient  size.  All  these  seeds  should 
be  sown  separately  in  beds  of  rich  earth,  and  covered  from  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  deep  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
either  in  the  broad-cast  way,  or  in  drills ;  or  the  low  growing  kinds 
may  be  sown  in  single  drills  along  the  edges  of  borders,  particular- 
ly thyme,  hyssop,  and  winter  savory,  &c.  luid  when  the  plants  are 
arrived  at  a  sufficient  size,  they  may  be  thinned  and  transplanted  into 
any  beds  or  quarters  that  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose. 

Diil. 

This  plant  is  extremely  valuable  as  an  ingredient  in  pickles,  to 
which  it  gives  a  most  exquisite  flavour :  the  seeds  when  ripe  are 
frequently  used  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  the  more  general  practise 
when  they  are  formed,  and  not  yet  perfect,  to  cut  off  the  umbels  or 
heads,  and  then  use  them  as  above. 

This  seed  should  be  sown  in  any  of  the  autumn  months  after  be- 
ing ripe,  and  will  come  up  the  spring  following,  for  when  kept  out 
of  ground  till  the  latter  period,  one-thii*d  of  it  and  perhaps  less,  will 
not  vegetate  till  that  time  twelve  months ;  but  if  sown  very  early  in 
March,  and  thick,  you  may  expect  a  tolerable  crop  that  season ;  sow 
it  broad  cast  on  four  feet  wide  beds,  covering  it,  if  sown  in  autumn, 
half  an  inch,  and  if  in  spring,  a  quarter  cf  an  inch  deep ;  when 
the  plants  come  up,  thin  them  to  six  inches  distance,  and  the  same 
season  they  will  perfect  their  seeds ;  which,  if  any  are  suffered  to 
shed,  will  not  fail  to  come  up  plentifully  the  next  year. 

Finoc/do^  or  jizorian  Fennel, 

The  Finochio,  has  very  short  stalks,  which  swell  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  to  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  near 
two  thick,  being  fleshy  and  tender ;  this  is  the  part  which  is  eaten 
when  blanched,  with  oil,  vinegar  and  pepper,  as  a  cold  sallad. 

For  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  make  choice  of  a  good  spot  of 
light  rich  earth,  not  dry  nor  very  wet,  for,  in  either  extreme, 
it  will  not  thrive.      Sow  the  seeds  pretty  thin  in  shallow  drills 
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about  eighteen  inches  asunder,  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep, 
when  they  come  up  thin  them,  leaving  the  best  plants  six  inches  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  about  the  beginning  of  July  your  first  crop  if 
sown  in  March,  will  be  fit  for  blanching,  at  which  time  you  are  to 
earth  it  up  as  you  do  celery,  and  in  three  weeks  after  it,  will  be  in  a 
good  condition  for  use.  To  have  a  regular  succession  of  this  plant 
some  seed  must  be  sown  every  three  weeks  during  the  season,  and 
your  late  crops  may  be  preserved  in  winter  as  you  do  celery. 

Cafincunu  or  Red-Jiefifiersj  Tomatoesy  and  JSgg'/ilants, 

The  different  varieties  of  the  Capsicums,  ToHiatoes,  and  Egg- 
plants, being  in  much  estimation  for  culinary  purposes ;  you  shouM 
sow  some  of  each  kind  now  in  pots,  and  forward  them  in  your  hot- 
beds, so  as  to  have  strong  plants  ready  for  planting  out  into  the  open 
ground  as  early  in  May,  as  the  mght  frosts  shall  have  totally  disap- 
peared. Each  and  every  of  these  kinds  bear  transplanting  ex- 
tremely well,  and  from  this  sowing  you  may  expect  early  and  abun* 
dant  crops.    For  further  particulars,  see  April,  May,  &c. 

Planting  out  Cadbagesj  BtetMy  Tumefiaj  \Sfc.Jbr  Seeds, 

As  early  in  this  month  as  the  weather  gets  open,  and  tolerably 
mild,  plant  out  such  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  tumeps,  parsneps,  &c. 
as  you  have  preserved  during  the  winter  to  raise  seed  from ;  the  cab- 
bages are  to  be  planted  in  rows,  four  feet  asunder,  one  foot  distant 
from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  up  to  their  heads  in  the  earth  ;  the 
others  may  be  planted  in  four  feet  wide  beds,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches  root  from  root  or  in  rows,  at  pleasure  \  observing  to 
tie  up  the  shoots,  to  stakes  placed  for  that  purpose,  as  they  advance 
for  seeding,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down  by  winds,  heavy 
rains,  &c. 

Planting  Patatoet, 

Potatoes  may  now  be  planted  for  an  early  crop,  as  soon  as  the 
weather,  opens,  and  that  the  frost  is  entirely  out  of  the  ground  ;  let 
the  soil  in  which  you  plant  them  be  moderately  light,  a  little  en- 
riched with  dung,  and  advantageously  situated. 

Be  careful  to  procure  the  earliest  kinds,  from  which  select  a. 
quantity  of  the  best  formed  and  soundest  roots,  and  of  a  tolerable 
size ;  these  are  to  be  cut  into  sets,  a  week  before  planting,  in  order 
that  the  wounds  should  have  time  to  form  a  dry  crust,  for  if  planted 
at  this  season  immediately  after  being  cut,  they  would  imbibe  too 
much  moisture,  many  of  them  rot,  and  all  would  be  greatly  weak- 
ened thei*eby :  cut  each  root  into  two,  three,  or  more  pieces  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  size,  minding  particularly  that  each  cut  be  furnished 
with  one  or  two  good  eyes  or  buds  which  is  sufficient.  They  are 
then  to  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  the  sets  to  be 
nine  inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Should 
severe  frost  ensue  protect  them  by  laying  some  long  litter,  or 
wispy  dung  over  the  drills. 
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This  plant  is  cultivated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  either  cut  from 
the  top  an  inch  or  two  long,  or  some  old  roots  cut  into  pieces  of 
that  length,  or  by  small  offsets  that  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
main  root,  retaining  the  crowivi  or  top  shoots  on  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. 

Being  furnished  with  these  sets,  choose  in  an  open  situation,  a 
light  and  rich  soil,  which,  trench  regularly  two  spades  deep,  at  the 
same  time  giving  it  a  good  dressing  of  manure ;  then  beginning  at 
one  end  of  the  ground,  range  a  line  and  with  a  large  dibble,  make 
holes  about  ten  inches  deep,  all  of  an  equal  depth  and  about  six 
inches  asunder,  dropping  as  you  go  on,  one  set  or  cutting  into  each 
hole,  with  the  crown  upright,  tadking.  care  to  fill  or  close  the  holes 
up  properly  with  the  earth,  and  let  the  rows  be  two  feet  asunder. 
Or  you  may  plant  them  as  you  advance  in  the  digging  or  trenching 
of  the  ground,  at  the  same  depth  and  distances,  covering  each  row 
when  set  in,  with  the  earth  of  the  next  course ;  and  so  proceed  till 
all  are  planted.  After  this,  level  the  sui*&ce  of  the  ground  even, 
observing  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  until  the  ptents  are  so  Lr 
advanced,  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  overbear  and  keep  them  down. 

With  this  management  the  roots  will  be  long,  straight,  and  free 
from  many  small  lateral  offsets ;  and  the  second  year  ad^er  planting, 
will  be  fit  for  use.  It  is  true  they  may  be  taken  up  the  first  year, 
bat  then  the  roots  will  be  slender;  therefore  it  is  the  better  way, 
to  let  them  remain  till  the  second^  when  they  will  be  in  a  fine  con- 
dition ;  and  if  in  taking  up  the  roots  you  take  care  to  leave  some 
offsets  still  remaining,  you  will  have  a  successional  supply  for  many 
years. 

Liquorice, 

The  Glycyrrhiza  glabra^  or  cultivated  Liquorice,  is  a  plant  that 
brings  enormous  profit  to  the  industrious  cultivator :  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  medicine,  and  consequently,  in  great  demand 
by  the  Druggists,  and  Apothecaries ;  and  also,  by  Porter  brewers, 
being  a  very  material  ingredient  in  that  article.  Of  4000  quintals 
or  nearly  two  hundred  tons,  annually  exported  from  l^xdn,  the  fiir 
greater  part  is  considered  to  be  purchased  by  the  Porter  brewers  of 
London.  About  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire,  England,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  great  perfection,  an  acre  of  well  grown  Liquorice,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  wonh  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  therefore,  due 
attention  should  be  paid  to  its  culture  in  the  United  States,  where  it 
will  grow  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection  ;  thereby  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  importing  large  quantities  of  it  annually  from 
Europe,  at  a  considerable  expence,  and  in  a  much  inferior  condition 
to  what  it  could  be  had,  if  cultivated  at  home.  Ip  hopes  that  this  may 
be  attempted  by  some  spirited  persons,  who  may  have  the  well&re 
of  their  country,  as  well  as  their  own  at  heart,  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  the  method  of  bringing  this  valuable  plant,  to  the  utmost  per- 
fection. 

Bd 
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The  liquorice  delights  in  a  light  sandy  rich  soil,  which  should  be 
three  feet  deep  at  least ;  for  the  goodness,  as  well  as  the  profits 
arising  from  the  culture  of  this  plant,  is  proportionate  to  the  size 
aild  length  of  its  roots ;  the  ground  in  which  you  intend  to  plant 
it,  should  be  highly  manured  and  well  dug  the  autunon  befoi*e,  that 
the  dung  may  be  perfectly  rotted  and  mixed  with  the  earth ;  im- 
mediately previous  to  planting,  trench  the  ground  three  spades  deepi 
if  th^  natural  soil  be  good  that  depth,  and  lay  it  very  light ;  when 
your  ground  is  thus  prepared,  you  should  furnish  youTself  with 
fresh  plants,  taken  from  the  sides  or  heads  of  the  old  roots,  observ- 
ing that  each  has  one  or  two  good  buds  or  eyes,  otherwise  they  are 
subject  to  miscarry ;  these  plants  should  be  from  six  to  ten  inches 
long  and  perfectly  sound. 

The  best  season  for  planting  them,  in  the  mi4dle  states,  is  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  just  when  their  buds  begin  to  show  symp- 
toms of  fresh  vegitation,  which  must  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz.  first  strain  a  line  across  the  ground,  then  with  a  long  dib- 
ble, put  in  the  roots  so  that  the  whole  plant  may  be  set  straight 
into  the  ground,  with  the  top  about  an  inch  under  the  sur&ee,  in  a 
straight  line  and  about  a  foot  or  a  little  more  asunder,  and  two  feet 
distance  row  from  row  :  you  may  then  sow  a  thin  crop  of  radishes^ 
onions,  lettuces  or  any  other  small  growing  crops,  in  drills  between 
the  rows,  keeping  the  whole  clean,  particularly  the  rising  plants  of 
liquorice,  during  the  summer  and  autumn ;  in  the  November  follow- 
ing, you  should  carefully  hoe  and  clean  the  ground ;  the  shoots  and 
leaves  being  then  decayed,  cut  them  off,  and  spread  a  little  rotten 
dung  on  the  surface,  the  virtue  of  which,  will  be  washed  into  the 
ground  by  the  rains,  and  the  plants  greatly  improved  thereby. 

In  the  March  following  you  should  slightly  dig  the  ground 
between  the  rows,  burying  the  remaining  part  of  tlie  dung,  but  in 
doing  this  you  should  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  roots.  Let  nothing 
now  be  either  sowed  or  planted  between  the  rows,  but  keep  them 
always  clean,  and  in  autumn  when  the  stalks  of  the  Liquorice  are 
decayed,  cut  them  down  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  before. 

The  same  work  is  to  be  repeated  annually,-  till  the  plants  are  three 
years  old,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  taking  up;  that  is  slightly  stir 
the  ground  every  spring  and  autumn,  keeping  down  the  weeds  in 
summer  by  hoeing ;  but  after  the  first  or  second  year,  the  'stalks 
vrill  shoot  so  vigorously,  as  soon  to  cover  the  ground,  and  greatly 
retard  the  gi'owth  of  weeds. 

The  proper  season  for  taking  up  the  roots,  is  November,  for  they 
should  not  be  taken  up  until  the  stalks  are  f^Uy  dec&yed,  nor  defer- 
red till  the  sap  begins  to  circulate  afresh  in  spring,  for  in  either  case* 
the  roots  would  be  apt  to  shrivel  and  deminish  in  weight,  which 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  cultivator,  as  it  is  by  weight  they  are  always 
sold. 

The  method  of  taking  up  the  roots  is  by  trenching  the  ground, 
beginning  at  one  side  and  opening  a  ti*ench  close  to  the  first  row, 
tliree  spades  deep,  or  to  the  depth  of  the  roots ;  at  which  work,  three 
or  four  spadesmen  are  generally  employed  at  a  trench;  one  goes 
on  with  the  top  spit,  a  second  with  the  next,  another  with  the 
third,  and  the  fourth  commonly  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots. 
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having  a  mattock  to  assist  him  occasionally  to  clear  them ;  as  he 
takes  them  up,  he  throws  them  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  in  this 
manner  they  proceed  from  row  to  row,  till  the  whole  plantation 
is  taken  up. 

The  small  side  roots  are  then  trimmed  off;  the  best  divided  into 
lengths  for  fresh  sets,  which  are  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  earth 
'  till  the  time  of  planting,  if  not  planted  immediately,  and  the  main 

roots  are  washed  clean,  dried  and  tied  in  bundles,  for  sale. 

When  Liquorice  is  intended  to  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale, 
the  rows  may  be  planted  three  feet  distant,  and  the  labour  of  hoeing 
performed  with  a  small  plough. 

If  not  sold  immediately  after  having  been  taken  up,  the  culti- 
vator must  be  careful,  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  put  together  in  large 
quantities,  lest  they  should  become  mouldy,  as  this  vegetable  un- 
less preserved  in  a  dry  place,  is  very  liable  lo  such  corruption. 

Rhubarb, 

There  are  several  species  of  this  plant,  but  the  Rheum  fialma^ 
ttimj  or  true  officinal  Rhubarb,  is  that  which  merits  particular  atten- 
tion.    It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  Russian  Tartary,  has  braved  the 
|l  climate  of  St.  Petersburg,  grows  to  good  perfection  in  Scotland,  as 

\  &r  North  as  Perthshire  (Lat.  56^);  also  in  England,  Turkey  and 

various  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  is  an  article  of  considerable  con- 
sumption, consequently  of  national  importance,  and  highly  deserv- 
ing of  attention  in  the  United  States.  It  grows  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible perfection  among  the  Tartarian  mountains,  from  Selin  to  Tibet, 
without  any  other  culture  than  what  is  afforded  by  the  scraping  of 
the  Marmots ;  and  shall  we  despair  of  bringing  it  to  perfection, 
where  soil  and  climate  is  perfectly  congenial,  and  nothing  wanted, 
but  the  enterprize  of  a  few  spirited  individuals  to  make  a  com- 
mencement ?  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  the  culture  of  this,  and 
Liquorice,  were  duly  attended  to,  but  the  crops  would  more  than 
amply  repay  the  cultivators ;  and  although  a  partiallity  to  articles 
of  customary  culture  is  in  the  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  new  and 
necessary  pknts  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  introduced,  and  culti- 
vated, with  advantage  to  the  individuals,  aad  the  nation  at  large. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  its  culture :  having  procured  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  seed  of  the  true  kind,  select  a  piece  of  liglit  rich 
sandy  loam,  such  as  answers  for  asparagus,  and  after  giving  it  a 
good  coat  of  manure,  trench  it  two  or  three  spades  deep,  if  the  good 
soil  admits ;  after  which,  level  the  top  neatly,  and  lay  it  out  by  line, 
into  squares  of  four  feet,  at  the  angles  or  intersections  of  which,  ycu 
are  to  form  little  circles  with  your  finger  about  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  on  each,  scatter  a  few  seeds,  then  cover  them  with 
hght  fine  mould  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  or  if  this  had  been  done  in 
November,  they  would  vegetate  in  spring  with  more  certainty  ;  when 
the  young  plants  appear,  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  in  dry 
weather  give  them  frequently  a  little  water,  but  not  much  at  a  time; 
and  above  all  things,  protect  them  from  the  mid-day  sxm  till  they  get 
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considerably  strong,  for  if  exposed  fully  to  this,  during  their  in&nt 
state,  few  of  them  would  escape  destruction  thereby ;  were  you  to 
place  a  piece  of  board  on  end,  about  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  at  the  south  side  of  each  hill,  leaning  a  little 
over  the  plants,  this  would  answer  the  end  effectually,  without  de- 
priving them  of  the  benefit  of  the  circulating  air.  The  first  season 
is  their  critical  period,  having  survived  that,  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  aftcnvards.  Onions,  lettuces  or  any  other  low  growing  crops, 
may  be  either  sown  or  planted  in  the  intervals  for  the  first  year,  so 
that  they  are  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  young  plants.  The 
supernumerary  plants,  one  being  suiBcient  to  be  left  in  each  of  these 
places  for  ultimate  perfection,  may  be  transplanted  the  spring  fol- 
lowing into  new  plantations,  similarly  prepared  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance. 

The  November  following,  all  the  leaves  being  then  decayed,  cover 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  two  inches  deep  with  earth  from  the  inter- 
vals, and  if  there  is  danger  of  any  wet  lodging,  throw  up  trenches, 
rounding  the  beds  as  is  commonly  done  to  asparagus,  and  for  the 
first  winter,  lay  some  dry  litter  over  the  plants.  In  the  March 
following,  strip  the  covering  till  you  just  perceive  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  give  all  the  ground  a  slight  digging  and  dress  it  neatly  after 
you,  observing  to  keep  the  beds  well  hoed,  and  always  free  from 
weeds. 

Thus  proceed  every  autumn  and  spring,  till  the  roots  have  four 
years  growth,  when  some  of  them  may  be  taken  up  for  use  ;  but  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  their  medicinal  virtues  increase,  until  they 
are  eight  or  ten  years  old. 

You  must  be  very  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  ground ;  particu- 
larly, that  it  is  not  subject  to  lodge  wet,  for  this  plant,  by  no  means 
agrees  with  too  much  moisture ;  preferring  a  rich  dry  sandy  loam, 
to  any  other  kind  of  soil. 

Rhubarb  may  also  be  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  old  roots,  or 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  seed-beds,  and  transplanting  them  when  a 
year  old,  into  such  beds  and  at  the  same  distances  as  before  directed 
for  sowing  the  seed;  but  they  always  produce  larger  and  better 
roots,  when  sown  where  they  ai*e  to  remain. 

The  proper  time  to  take  up  the  roots  for  use,  is  in  autumn,  after 
the  leaves  and  stalks  arp  tofally  decayed  ;  when  taken  up,  wash  them 
clean,  trim  off  the  small  fibres,  and  lay  them  in  an  airy  place  to  dry, 
for  four  days,  then  rasp  off  the  outward  skin  which  greetly  obstructs 
the  quickness  of  drying,  from  the  pores  not  being  laid  open  for  the 
herbaceous  moisture  to  exhale  ;  the  mere  stripping  of  the  bark,  will 
not  be  sufficient,  the  rasping  it  off,  and  the  lacerating  of  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  root  adjoining  it,  will  be  necessary  ;  for,  the  lateral 
pores  must  be  opened,  to  permit  the  confined  watery  fluid  to  exude 
freely.  Then  cut  them  in  slices,  which  string  on  pack-thread  so  as 
not  to  touch,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  a>tove-room,  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly warm  till  they  are  effectually  dry.  Should  the  season  even 
prove  hot  enough  for  drying  them  in  the  sun,  the  former  method 
would  be  preferable ;  for  by  exposing  them  so  much  to  the  sun  and 
light,  they  would  be  greatly  impaired  in  the  colour,  and  perhaps 
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some  of  their  finer  parts  dissipated  thereby ;  butculinaiy  heat  is  free 
firom  that  objection,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  quick  drying.  The  drying  of  the  roots,  witliout  suffering  them  to 
get  mouldy,  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  a  neglect  in  this  point, 
would  render  all  your  former  industry  fruitless,  and  it  is  considered 
among  the  cultivators  as  a  difficult  task. 

The  marks  of  the  goodness  of  rhubarb  are,  the  liveliness  of  its 
colour  when  cut ;  its  being  firm  and  solid,  but  not  flinty  or  hard ;  its 
being  easily  pulverable,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour ;  on  being  chewed,  its  imparting  to  the  spittle,  a  deep 
saffron  tinge,  and  not  proving  slimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth. 

The  true  officinal  or  palmated  rhubarb,  has  numerous  root-leaves, 
large,  rough,  of  a  roundish  figure,  deeply  cut  into  lobes  and  irregu- 
larly pointed  segments  ;  on  long,  smooth,  round  foot-stalks.  Stem- 
leaves,  one  at  each  joint,  issuing  from  a  membranaceous  sheath,  suc- 
cessively smaller  upwards.  Flowers  surrounding  the  branches  in 
numerous  clusters,  and  forming  a  kind  of  spike.  Corolla  or  flowers, 
of  a  greenish  white 

This  species  cannot  bt  mistaken,  if  you  attend  to  its  superior 
height,  the  ferruginous  or  reddish  brown  colour  of  the  stem  branches, 
and  petioles  or  leaf-stalks,  the  particular  palmate  form  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  elegant  looseness  of  the  little  pannicles  of  flowers  which 
display  themselves  on  erect,  round,  hollow,  jointed,  slightly  scored 
stems,  branching  towards  the  top,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  high. 

The  Rheum  R/tafionticuniy  or  Common  Rhubarb, 

This  has  a  large  thick  root,  which  divides  into  many  strong  fleshy 
&ngs,  running  deep  in  the  ground ;  the  outside  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  the  inside  yellow,  from  which  arise  several  leaves  in 
number  according  to  the  size  of  the  root ;  those  come  up  folded  in 
the  spring,  and  afterwards  expand  themselves  ;  they  are  smooth,  of 
a  roundish  heart  shape,  having  very  thick  foot-stalks  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  are  a  little  channeled  on  their  lower  part,  but  flat  at 
the  top.  When  the  pla\it  grows  on  rich  land,  the  foot-stalks  of  the 
leaves  are  near  two  feet  long,  and  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb ;  the 
leaves  also  are  often  two  feet  long  and  as  much  in  breadth,  having 
several  strong  longitudinal  veins,  running  from  the  foot-stalk  to  the 
borders,  of  a  deep  green,  and  waved  on  their  edges,  having  an  acid 
taste,  but  particularly  the  foot-stalks,  which  are  very  frequently  used, 
and  much  esteemed  for  tarts  and  pics.  The  flower  stalks  grow, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by  thick  close  spikes 
of  white  flowers.  Its  roots  afford  a  gentle  purge,  but  is  of  much 
inferior  quality  to  the  former,  and  may  be  cultivated  the  same  way 
as  directed  for  that. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

The  HeUanthua  tuberosusy  or  tuberous  rooted  sun-flower,  com- 
monly called  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  "  this  root,"  says  Parkinson, 
an  antient  English  writer,  ^^  our  ancestors  boiled  tender,  and  then 
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being  peeled^  ate  them  sliced  and  stewed,  with  butter  wine  and 
ftpices....thu9y  they  were  a  dainty  for  a  queen,  being  as  pleasant  as 
the  bottom  of  an  artichoke  :"  hence  probably  that  name  originated, 
as  they  bear  not  the  least  resemblance  in  growth  to  an  artichoke. 

The  roots  being  the  eatable  part,  kre  large  fleshy  tubers,  much 
resembling  a  potatoe ;  are  in  perfection  in  autumn  and  all  the  win- 
ter, and  are  wholesome  palatable  food,  when  properly  dressed. 

They  are  raised  by  sets,  or  cuttings,  of  the  root,  preparing  the 
gets  and  planting  them  as  directed  for  potatoes,  in  rows  three  feet 
asunder,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  distant  from 
one  another  in  the  rows :  they  eucrease  abundantly,  will  thrive  in 
any  tolerable  soil,  and  cannot  be  easily  got  out  of  the  ground  again, 
for  the  least  bit  will  grow.  It  is  a  native  of  Brasil,  and  a  striking 
instance,  of  how  tropical  productions  may  gradually  and  successfiillyf 
be  introduced  and  naturalized  in  colder  climates. 

SOUTHEUV   STATES. 

This  is  a  very  principal  month  in  the  southern  states  for  garden- 
ing :  all  manner  of  work  hitherto  directed^  may  now  be  performed 
there,  successfully.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  they  may  now 
sow  the  seeds  of  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  tomatoes,  cge- plants, 
okra's,  red-peppers,  &c.  as  dirocted  in  the  kitchen  garden  for  Afiril 
and  May. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pruning  Pears^  Plumba^  Cherrica,  Jfifilea^  i^c. 

AS  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  finish  pruning  your  cherries 
and  plums  ;  also  your  apple  and  pear-trees,  before  the  end  thereof, 
whether  as  tspaliers,  standards,  or  wall-trees.  Peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  almonds,  quinces,  &c.  should  also  be  pruned  early  m 
the  month,  if  not  done  before.  For  the  particular  method  of  prun- 
ing espalier  and  wall-trees,  see  the  Fruit-Garden  for  January  and 
i'Vdniary,  pages  17  and  128;  and  for  that  of  the  standards,  the 
Orchard^  pages  59,  133,  &c.  This  should  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  the  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit-trees  finished  before  their 
buds  begin  to  push. 

• 
Pruning  and  trainir^  young  Apricot^  Nectarine  and  Peach  Tremt 

Hfc,  for  EafiaHera  and  WalU. 

Now  is  the  only  proper  time  to  head  down  young  wall  or  espalier 
trees, '  &c.  preparatory  to  their  first  training :  such  as  apricot, 
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peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  planted  against  espaliers  or  walls,  any 
time  since  last  October,  with  their  first  shoots,  from  budding  at  full 
length ;  which,  when  a  year  old,  should  always  be  headed-down 
low,  to  force  out  lower  branches,  to  furnish  the  wall  or  espalier  pro* 
perly,  quite  from  the  bottom. 

This  should  be  done  just  as  the  trees  begin  to  swell  their  buds  ; 
therefore,  watch  the  opportunity,  and  let  them  be  he^ided  according- 
ly at  the  proper  time. 

The  heads  should  be  cut  down  to  about  five,  six,  or  seven  eyes  or 
buds,  from  the  bottom ;  and  if  there  are  two  shoots  from  the  same 
stock,  let  them  both  be  cut  down  as  above. 

By  this  practice,  the  trees  will  produce  some  strong  shoots  near 
the  ground,  whereby  they  will  be  furnished  equally  with  branches 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall  or  espalier.  But  if  the  trees 
were  not  to  be  headed-down,  as  above,  they  would  run  up  with  a 
stem  like  a  standard-tree,  and  not  furnish  any  branches  below,  with- 
in two  or  three  feet  of  the  bottom,  whereby  the  use  of  such  part  of 
the  espalier  or  wall,  would  be  lost. 

Such  young  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  as  were  headed- 
down  a  year  ago,  and  having  each  produced  three,  four,  or  more 
shoots  the  last  summer,  should  now  have  these  shortened  to  such 
length,  as  may  encourage  each  shoot  to  produce  two  or  three  new 
ones  the  same  season. 

The  method  is  this :  let  each  shoot  be  shortened  generally  in 
some  deg^e  of  proportion  to  its  strength  ;  in  some,  pruning  off 
about  one-half,  or  third  of  their  original  length ;  and  in  others,  a 
little  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances  of  g^wth  and  situa- 
tion on  the  trees  :  as  for  instance,  shoots  of  about  two  feet  may  be 
cut  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches,  or  a  little  longer  in  strong 
growths  ;  for  the  strongest  shoots  should  always  be  left  the  longest  ; 
and  those  about  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  pruned  to  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  in  length  ;  snd  so  in  proportion  to  the 
different  lengths  and  degrees  of  strength,  and  particular  situation  of 
the  respective  shoots....See  January^  &c. 

By  this  practice,  each  of  these  shoots  will  probably  produce  two, 
three,t>r  four  new  shoots  the  succeeding  summer,  so  that  by  Octo- 
ber, each  young  tree  so  treated,  will  be  furnished  with  from  twelve  or 
fifteen,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  shoots,  or  more. 

The  trees  may  then  be  pruned,  according  to  the  method  directed 
for  the  older  trees  of  that  sort,  observing  still,  to  shorten  the  young 
shoots,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  may  both  pixxluce  fruit  and 
a  supply  of  young  wood,  as  in  the  full  bearing  trees  aforesaid ;  that 
is,  generally  to  prune  the  weaker  shoots  about  one  half,  the  stronger 
ones  prune  about  a  third  or  fourth  of  their  length,  according  to 
strength  and  where  situated,  and  the  situation  of  the  blossom,  and 
wood-buds  on  the  respective  shoots  ;  then  nail  them  straight  and 
close  to  the  wajls,  or  tic  them  to  the  espalier,  with  willow  twigs,  &c. 
three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  asunder.... See  FruU  Garden  in 
January^  Ice. 


« 
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Pruning  and  training  young  Aftfilt^  Pear^  Plum  and  Cherry  Tree9j 

for  EBfudiera  and  JValU, 

Any  young  dwarf  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherry  trees,  lately 
planted  against  walls  or  espaliers,  &c.  or  still  remaining  in  the 
nursery,  with  their  first  shoots,  of  only  a  year  or  two  old,  entire, 
should  now  be  pruned  down  to  a  few  eyes,  that  they  may  put  out 
some  good  shoots  near  the  ground,  to  furnish  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  or  espalier  therewith. 

If  the  heads  of  these  trees  are  but  one  year's  growth  from  the 
bud  or  graft,  let  them  be  shortened  to  four  or  five  eyes ;  observing 
to  do  it  just  as  they  begin  to  form  buds  for  shooting. 

Suppose  they  are  two  years  from  the  bud  or  graft,  and  the  first 
shoots  were  cut  down,  as  above,  last  spring ;  let  the  shoots  which 
were  produced  from  them  the  last  summer  be  also  shortened  now, 
to  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  these,  at  first  training  as,  men* 
tioned  for  the  apricots  and  peaches  ;  for  it  is  on  shortening  properly 
the  first  and  second  year's  shoots,  from  the  budding  and  grafting, 
that  the  whole  success  depends  for  forming  a  useful  handsome 
tree  ;  as  when  a  young  wall  or  espalier  tree  is  well  furnished  with 
branches  near  the  ground,  these  will  readily  supply  you  with  more 
in  their  turn,  to  furnish  the  wall  or  espalier  upwards. 

But  in  the  common  course  of  pruning  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries,  their  shoots  and  branches  are  not  to  be  shortened ;  for 
aRer  the  young  trees  are  furnished  with  a  proper  supply  of  branches 
below,  their  shoots  must  then  be  trained  to  the  wall  at  full  length, 
only  shortening  particular  shoots  when  more  wood  may  be  required 
to  furnish  that  part,  or  where  they  grow  too  crowded ;  as  directed 
in  page  17,  &c. 

Pruning  Ftg-Treet. 

Some  prune  fig-trees,  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  which  is  a  ver>' 
wrong  practice,  where  severe  winter  frosts  are  prevalent ;  as  the 
young  shoots,  which  are  th^  only  bearing  wood^  are  liable  to  be  killed 
in  hard  winters.  If  they  were  pruned  in  that  season,  and  no  more 
left  than  what  might  then  appear  necessary,  and  severe  frosts  af- 
terwards destroy  many  of  those,  you  would  have  no  resource  left. 

Therefore,  the  better  way  is,  to  let  the  trees  remain  unpruned 
till  this  time,  and  if  some  had  been  killed  by  tlie  severity  of  the 
winter,  there  will  be  a  chance  from  among  the  whole,  to  find  a 
sufficiency  for  your  purpose,  that  have  escaped.  Observing  how- 
ever, that  the  sooner  this  work  is  done  after  the  severe  frosts  are 
over,  the  better;  for  if  delayed  too  long,  the  trees  would  bleed  and 
be  injured  thereby ;  but,  in  the  southern  states,  the  late  autuma 
pruning  is  preferable. 

Fig-trees  agree  with,  and  in  fact  Require,  great  heat ;  consequently, 
in  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  they  will  thri^Md  bear  better, 
when  planted  against  walls,  board  fences,  or  es|4|Pri)  in  warm  ex- 
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posures ;  therefore)  shall  give  the  method  of  pruning  and  training 
them  to  such. 

In  those  southern  states,  where  they  g^w  in  the  open  standard 
way,  they  need^no  other  pruning,  than  keeping  each,  on  a  neat  sin- 
gle stem,  free  from  suckers,  cutting  out  any  dead  or  ill  placed, 
wood,  thinning  the  young  shoots  where  too  crouded,  but  never  top* 
ping  any. 

In  pruning  fig-trees,  you  must  leave  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
lut  summer's  shoots  from  the  bottom  to  the  extremity,  every  way, 
in  all  parts  where  possible ;  and  prune  out  the  ill-placed  and  super- 
fluous thereof,  with  part  of  the  old  bearers,  and  long  extended  naked 
fM  wood,  to  have  due  room  to  train  the  proper  shoots,  so  as  the 
tree  may  be  equally  furnished  with  a  succession  of  young  bearers, 
at  moderate  distances ;  for  these  young  shoots  bear  the  figs  the 
ensuing  season ;  fig-trees  always  producing  their  fruit  on  the  one* 
year-old  wood  only. 

Leave  the  branches  and  shoots  in  general,  about  five  to  six  or 
■even  inches  asunder,  all  at  full  length ;  being  careful  to  prefer  the 
best  middling  strong  shoots  to  retain  for  general  bearers,  cutting  out 
the  improper,  superabundant,  and  useless  old  wood,  quite  close ; 
pruning  out  any  very  rampant  young  wood,  excessive  long-jointed 
shoots,  or  very  slender  infirm  growths ;  leaving  the  most  prqmising 
and  firm  to  supply  the  general  expansion. 

Take  care  always,  to  train  in  evei*y  year  some  young  shoots,  at  or 
near  the  bottom,  that  there  may  be  a  succession  coming  up  regularly 
one  afiter  another,  to  supply  the  places  of  casual,  long,  old,  naked 
branches,  which  will  occur  every  season  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
tree  ;  for  such  long-extended  naked  old  branches,  or  others,  not  fur- 
nished^properly  with  young  wood,  should  now  be  cut  out,  that  there 
may  be  sufficient  room  to  train  the  bearing  shoots  regularly,  and  at 
proper  distances. 

In  cutting  out  useless  large  branches,  either  too  long  extended, 
or  unfurnished  with  bearing  wood,  &c.  let  them  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  places  from  whence  they  proceed,  to  some  convenient  lower 
young  shoots  or  branches,  leaving  no  stumps. 

The  young  branches  qf  Jig^treeB  must  not  be  shortened  or  tofi/iedj 
but  leave  each  at  full  length  ;  for  if  they  were,  it  would  not  only 
cut  away  the  part  where  fruit  would  have  appeared,  but  also  occa- 
sion them  to  run  much  to  wood,  and  thereby  never  produce  half  a 
crop :  90  only  cut  off  casual  dead  ends. 

The  tree  being  pruned,  let  the  general  branches  and  bearers  be 
directly  trained  in,  and  nailed  to  the  wall  or  fence,  or  made  fast  to 
the  espalier,  in  regular  order ;  extending  them  horizontally,  at  equal 
distances,  six  or  seven  inches  from  each  other. 

PlantiTig  and  propagating  Fig'Tree; 

Plant  fig-trees  where  wanted,  this  being  rather  the  best  month 
in  the  year  for  removing  them ;  they  will  now  take  root  in  a  very 
short  time. 

£  e 
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In  planting  figs,  you  may  cither  procure  trained  young  trees  that 
arc  arrived  to  a  bearing  state,  and  plant  them  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  distance ;  or,  as  they  are  propagated  in  general,  either  by  the 
suckers  which  arise  from  the  roots  of  the  old  trees,  or  by  layers,  or 
cuttings,  young  plants  of  these  may  be  planted  at  once,  where  they 
are  to  remain,  that  they  may  establish  their  roots  more  effectually 
without  being  disturbed  by  removal :  therefore  in  default  of  trained 
trees,  some  good  plants  or  suckers  of  moderate  growth,  and  such  as 
are  firm  and  well  ripened,  may  be  procured  and  planted  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain ;  and  others  may  be  planted  in  the  nur- 
sery, for  training  a  few  years. 

To  raise  them  by  layers,  select  young  branches  'of  one  or  two 
years  growth,  laying  them  in  the  earth  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
with  the  tops  as  erect  as  possible ;  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  next 
spring,  when  they  should  be  separated  from  the  old  tree,  and  plant- 
ed either  in  the  nursery,  or  where  they  are  to  remsdn. 

To  propagate  them  by  cuttings,  make  choice  of  the  ripest  and 
most  perfect,  of  the  last  years  shoots,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  cutting  them  off,  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  two  years  old 
wood  at  their  base  ;  leaving  the  tops  entire  and  uncut.  Plant  these 
cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  in  good  soil,  and  in  rows  two  feet 
and  a  half  asunder,  and  a  foot  distant  from  one  another  in  the  rows  ; 
here  they  may  remain  for  two  years  when  they  will  be  in  a  fine 
condition  for  planting  where  wanted. 

They  may  also  be  propagated,  by  sowing  the  seed  in  long  narrow 
boxes,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  placing  them  in  a  hot-bed  ta 
forward  their  growth ;  and  about  the  middle  of  May,  remove  these 
boxes  into  the  shade,  where  they  can  have  the  morning  sun  till 
ten  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon  sun  from  four ;  giving  them  water 
when  necessary,  and  protecting  them  the  winter  following  from 
frost,  either,  by  placing  the  boxes  of  plants  in  the  green-house,  or 
in  garden-frames.  When  a  year  old  they  may  be  planted  out  as 
directed  for  cuttings,  and  treated  afterwards  in  the  same  way.  This 
will  be  the.  best  method  to  obtain  new  kinds,  tlie  seeds  of  the  imported 
figs  will  grow  freely,  if  properly  treated ;  they  are  to  be  covered 
when  sown  only  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep. 

Layers  or  cuttings  are  preferable  to  suckers,  as  they  are  not  so 
subject  to  produce  suckers  from  their  roots,  after  hieing  finally 
planted,  as  the  others. 

Fig-trees  may  be  trained  in  half,  or  whole  standards,  and  plant- 
ed, detached,  in  sheltered,  sunny  situations;  keeping  them  free 
from  suckers,  permitting  their  heads  to  branch  regularly  around, 
and  they  will  produce  ripe  fruit  in  good  perfection  ;  they  produce 
more,  and  better,  in  a  strong  dry  loamy  soil,  than  in  a  sandy  parch- 
ed one,  (though  in  soil  they  are  easy  pleased,  provided  it  does  not 
lodge  water  ;)  for  when  planted  in  the  latter,  they  are  subject  to  cast 
their  fruit  in  May  and  June,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  in 
some  measure,  may  be  prevented  by  frequent  waterings  at  that 
season  i  where  they  thrive  well,  they  ysually  produce  two  crops  in 
the  season ;  the  i&rst  on  the  former  year's  wood,  and  the  second  ou 
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the  youngs  shoots  of  the  present,  which  is  generally  the  most 
abundant. 

The  folloMTing  are  the  varieties  of  this  fruit,  that  are  generally 
considered  as  best  worth  cultivating,  and  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening. 

1.  The  brown  or  Chesnut-coloured  Ischia  Fig.  The  fruit  is  very 
large,  globular,  with  a  pretty  large  eye,  pinched  in  near  the  foot- 
stalk, of  a  brown  or  chesnut-colour  on  the  outside,  and  purple 
within  ;  the  grains  are  large,  and  the  pulp  sweet  and  high-flavoured. 

2.  The  black  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  long  fruit,  which  swells 
pretty  large  at  the  top,  the  lower  part  slender  ;  the  skin  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  almost  black,  has  a  purple  farina  over  it,  like  that  on 
some  plums  ;  the  inside  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  flesh  is  very 
highly  flavoured. 

3.  The  small  white  early  Fig.  This  has  a  roundish  fruit  a  liitle 
flatted  at  the  crown,  with  a  short  foot-stalk ;  skin,  when  ripe,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  colour,  and  thin ;  the  inside  white,  flesh  sweet,  but 
not  high  flavoured. 

4.  The  large  white  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  large  globular  fruit,  a 
little  lengthened  towards  the  stalk ;  skin,  thin,  of  a  yellowish  colour 
when  ripe,  and  flesh  red. 

5.  The  black  Ischia  Fig.  Fruit  short,  middle  sized,  a  little  flat- 
ted at  the  crown  ;  skin,  almost  black,  when  ripe  ;  flesh,  of  a  deep 
fed,  and  highly  flavoured. 

6.  The  Malta  Fig.  Fruit  small,  compressed  at  the  top,  great- 
ly pinched  towards  the  foot-stalk  ;  skin,  a  pale  brown  colour ;  flesh, 
the  same,  and  very  sweet. 

7.  The  Murrey,  or  brown  Naples  Fig.  Fruit,  large  and  globu- 
lar, of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  some  faint  marks  of  a  dirty 
white  ;  flesh,  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  and  well  flavoured  ;  grain  s, 
large. 

8.  The  green  Ischia  Fig.  Fruit,  oblong,  almost  globular  at  the 
crown  ;  skin,  thin,  of  a  green  colour,  but,  when  fully  ripe,  it  is 
stained  through  by  the  pulp,  to  a  brownish  cast ;  flesh,  purple, 
well  flavoured,  and  will  stain  linen  or  paper. 

9.  The  Madonna  Fig.  Fruit,  long,  pyramidal,  and  of  a  large 
size ;  skin,  brown ;  flesh,  a  lighter  brown,  coarse,  and  of  little 
flavour. 

10.  The  common  blue,  or  purple  Fig.  Fruit,  purple,  oblong, 
and  small ;  the  tree,  a  great  beai*er  and  very  hardy. 

11.  The  long  brown  Naples  Fig.  Fruit,  long,  somewhat  com- 
pressed at  the  crown ;  foot-stalks,  pretty  long ;  skin,  of  a  dark 
brown,  when  fully  ripe  ;  grains,  large  ;  flesh,  incfined  to  red,  and 
well  flavoured.     The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  deeply  divided. 

i2.  The  yellow  Ischia  Fig,  Fruit,  large,  of  a  pyramidal  form  ; 
skin,  yellow  when  ripe ;  flesh,  purple,  and  well  fiavdured  ;  leaves, 
very  large,  and  not  much  divided. 

13.  The  small  brown  Ischia  Fig.     Fruit,  small,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  a  very  short  foot-stalk ;  skins  of  a  light  brown ;  flesh, 
•  inclining  to  purple,  of  a  very  high  flavour ;  leaves,  less  divided 
than  any  of  the  other  soits. 
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14.  The  Gentile  Fig.  Fruit,  middle  sizedy  globular;  skin, 
when  rii>e,  of  a  yellow  colour ;  grains,  large,  and  flesh  well  fla* 
Toured* 

The  preceding  are  all  yarieties  of  the  Fictu  Carica^  or  common 
Fig-tree.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  other  sfiecies  of  Fig,  describ- 
ed by  Botanists;  but  these  are  generally  cultivated ,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  timber,  or  as  curiosities. 

I  have  been  the  more  diffuse  on  this  article,  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  Fig,  and  its  different  varieties,  are  not  as  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  as  other  kinds  of  fruit-trees  ;  and  as.it  may  be  culti- 
vated in  the  greatest  perfection,  particularly  in  the  southern  states. 

Heading  down  Fridt^Treee, 

For  the  method  of  pruning  and  heading  down  tlie  various  kinds 
of  fruit-trees,  which  have  shown  symptoms  of  decay,  in  order  to 
attempt  their  restoration  to  health  and  bearing,  see  the  Orchard 
this  month. 

Prewrvmg  the  Blouonu^  and  young  FruU^  qf  Wall  and  EtfiaUer 

Trees,  . 

■ 

It  often  happens,  that  at  too  early  a  period  in* spring,  we  have  a  for- 
ward and  untimely  vegetation,  which  throws  our  early  blooming 
fruit-trees  especially  those  in  warm  situations,  into  a  ftiU  blow  of 
blossoms,  which,  if  afterwards  attacked  by  frost,  proves  their  de- 
struction. In  such  cases  some  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  wall  and 
espalier  trees,  should  be  defended  therefrom,  with  mats,  &c. 

The  mats  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  the  largest  size :  one  end 
of  them  should  be  fastened  with  nails  or  Hooks  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  let  them  hang  down  over  the  trees.  The  lower  end  of 
the  mat  should  also  be  fastened  dovm,  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  which  would  beat  the  blossoms  off. 

When  the  weather  is  mild,  the  mats  should  be  taken  off :  for  it 
is  only  at  night,  in  sharp  frosts,  and  cutting  frosty  winds,  that  the 
blossoms  require  to  be  thus  sheltered. 

Or,  to  preserve  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit,  you  may  occasion- 
ally stick  the  trees  with  the  cuttings  of  hardy  ever- green  trees  and 
shrubs,  sticking  them  between  the  branches  in  a  somewhat  spread- 
ing manner,  so  as  the  leaves  may  afford  some  protection  to  the 
blossom,  and  which  I  have  found  to  be  often  very  serviceable^ 

This  should  also  be  done  just  when  the  trees  are  coming  into 
blossom,  having  cuttings  of  the  shoots  and  small  branches  of  laurel, 
yew,  pine,  and  some  other  hardy  ever-greens,  preserving  the  leaves 
to  them ;  and  being  placed  between  the  branches  in  the  manner 
before  observed,  so  as  to  shelter  those  which  are  in  blossom,  they 
must  be  permitted  to  remain  constantly  till  the  fruit  is  fiiirly  set,  a« 
big  as  large  peas. 
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J^ianting  FruU  7Vee9, 

9 
Fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  planted  any  time  this  montby 
when  the  weather  is  open,  with  success,  but  the  sooner  in  the 
month  the  better,  before  they  begin  to  shoot ;  they  will  now  take 
root  in  a  short  time  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  water  in 
dry  weather,  will  grow  fi*eely. 

Let  every  kind  be  planted  at  proper  distances,  both  for  espaliers 
and  walls,  and  also  in  standards,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow 
without  interfering  with  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ; 
which  is  often  the  case  in  many  gardens,  more  particularly  with 
wall  trees  and  espaliers. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  should  never  l}e  planted  nearer 
than  fifteen  feet  asunder,  against  waJls  or  espaliers  ;  nor  need  they 
be  planted  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

Apples  and  pears  for  walls  and  espaliers,  shoukl  be  planted  fif- 
teen, to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  asunder;  but,  in  some  cases, 
twenty-five  feet  is  a  more  eligible  distance,  especiiJly  for  some  sorts 
of  free-shooting  pears ;  though  it  appears  considerable  at  first,  yet 
if  grafted,  &c.  upon  free  stocks,  they  will  readily  fill  that  spacei 
and  beat  considerably  better,  than  if  confined,  so  as  to  require  to  be 
often  shortened  to  continue  them  within  bounds ;  however,  gene- 
rally allow  those  on  dwarf  stocks  not  less  than  fifteen  feet)  the 
others  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

Plums  and  cherries,  designed  for  walls  and  espaliers,  should  be 
planted  from  fifteen,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

The  above  distances,  advised  in  planting  the  different  sorts  of 
wall  and  espalier  trees,  appear  great,  when  the  trees  are  first  plant- 
ed ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  the  advantage  of  allowing  them  proper 
room  will  be  manifest ;  and  it  should  be  observed  to  allow  trees 
planted  against  low  walls -a  greater  distance,  than  for  higher,  in  or- 
der that,  in  default  of  height,  there  may  be  proper  scope  to  extend 
them  horizontally. 

For  the  particular  soil  and  situation  proper  for  the  different  kinds, 
see  the  Frtdt^Garden  in  October  and  Mwetnbtr  i  and  also  the 
Orc/iardy  in  this  month. 

Having  the  ground  previously  well  prepared,  open  a  wide  hole 
for  every  tree,  about  a  spade  deep,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the 
root  and  loosen  the  bottom  well.  Then  prune  the  roots  of  the  tree ; 
that  is,  cut  off  bruised  or  broken  parts,  and  trim  the  ends  a  little 
of  all  the  very  long  straggling  roots  in  genera],  prune  out  irregular 
shoots  of  the  head,  then  place  the  tree  in  the  hole ;  break  the  earth 
well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  the  roots,  and  when  all  is  in,  tread 
the  surface  gently  around  the  tree. 

New  planted  fruit-trees,  should  be  well  secured  from  the  violence 
of  the  wind ;  if  they  are  all  standards,  in  exposed  situations,  let  them 
be  supported  with  stakes;  and  if  wall-trees,  &c.  with  largish  heads, 
planted  against  walls  and  espaliers,  fasten  their  main  branches 
thereto. 
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(t7*  As  the  seasons  for  planting  out  fruit  and  other  trees,  differ 
fo  much  in  the  climates  of  the  United  States,  and  even  in  the  same 
place  in  different  seasons ;  the  only  sure  guide  is,  to  plant  all  kinds 
of  trees  as  soon  as  their  buds  begin  to  swell,  or  rather  a  little  be- 
fore. ^ 

GooaeberrieM  and  Currants, 

Prune  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  where  they  are  not  yet 
done  ;  but  let  this  work  be  finished  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Keep  the  branches  thin,  and  the  middle  of  the  trees  open,  and 
clear  of  wood,  so  as  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely ;  by  which 
means  the  fruit  will  be  large  and  well  tasted.  Observe  the  rules 
exhibited  in  January y  page  34,  February ^  page  130  ;  and  also  in 
October. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  this  month,  is  a  good  time 
to  plant  gooseberry  or  currant  trees  ;  the  former  particularly  re- 
quire rich  ground,  plenty  of  manure,  frequent  culture  about  the 
plants,  and  to  be  kept  on  one  stem.  The  best  form  for  a  well 
ti*ained  standai^d  gooseberry,  or  currant,  is  that  of  a  wine  glass  ;  if 
you  expect  good  fruit,  you  must  be  particular  to  keep  them  free 
from  suckers. 

Manure  and  dig  the  ground  between  the  gooseberry  and  currant 
trees,  which,  as  they  are  just  advancing  in  bud,  will  now  be  of 
great  service,  in  promoting  a  plentiful  production  of  large  good 
fruit. 

For  the  best  methods  of  propagating  gooseberries,  and  currants^ 
see  the  work  of  the  JVurscry,  for  this  month. 

Pruning  and  filarUing  Rasfiberriet, 

* 

Prune  raspberries  when  not  done  before,  agreeably  to  the  direct 
tions  given  last  month,  page  131 ;  let  this  be  done  as  early  in  the 
month  as  possible. 

You  may  now  make  new  plantations  of  raspberries,  where  wanted. 
Observe,  that  it  is  the  young  shoots  or  suckers,  which  arise  every 
summer  from  the  old  roots,  that  are  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
These  should  be  planted  in  good  ground,  and  in  an  open  situation ; 
if  you  dig  in  some  rotten  manure,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service 
.to  the  plants,  and  promote  a  production  of  large  fruit. 

In  choosing  the  plants  for  this  plantation,  observe  to  select  the 
joutward  young  suckers,  of  strong  and  robust  growth,  all  of  last 
cummers  production ;  not  less  than  two  feet,  but  the  more  eli^ble 
if  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  with  strength  in  proportion....digging 
them  up  with  full  roots,  preferring  those  with  roots  the  most  fibrous, 
ibr  this  is  material  in  those  plants  ;  and  as,  sometimes,  one,  two,  or 
more  buds,  appear  formed  on  the  root  near  the  bottom  of  the  stem, 
for  next  summer's  shoots,  such  plants,  are  particularly  to  be  chosen, 
if  to  be  had. 

Previous  to  planting,  shorten  the  shoots,  cutting  off  about  one 
fourth  of  their  length,  trim  the  roots,  and  cut  away  any  old  stumps 
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or  hard  woody  parts,  annexed  thereto ;  then  plant  them  in  rows  four 
feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  distant  in  the 
rows  ;  they  will  produce  some  fruit  next  summer  and  more  abund* 
antly  the  second  year,  &c. 

Dig  the  ground  between  your  old  plantations  of  raspberries,  after 
pruning,  taking  out  the  suckers,  &c.  as  directed  last  month .< 

Digging  the  Fruit-Tree  Bordert, 

Dig  the  fruit-tree  borders,  as  early  in  this  month  as  you  find  the 
ground  to  work  freely,  previously  giving  them  a  good  dressing  of 
well  rotted  manure.  This  will  be  serviceable  to  the  trees,  the  bor- 
ders will  appear  neat,  and  be  ready  to  receive  any  small  crop% 
which  may  be  proper  to  sow  or  plant  therein. 

Strav>tterri€9, 

The  strawberry  plants  will  now  begin  to  push,  therefore  the 
jBOoner  they  receive  their  spring  dressing,  after  the  weather  becomes* 
tolerably  favourable  the  better. 

Clear  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  decayed  leaves^ 
and  old  runners  :  it  is  most  adviseable  to  keep  the  plants  in  single 
bunches,  clear  of  each  other,  so  that  there  may  be  iY>om  to  hoe  be- 
tween, and  occasionally  to  dig  round  them,  with  a  narrow  spade,  or 
trowel ;  by  which  means  they  will  fruit  in  much  better  perfection, 
than  if  crowded  together. 

The  beds  being  cleared  from  litter,  loosen  the  earth  between  the 
plants ;  and  if  you  add  a  little  fresh  earth  from  the  allies,  &c.  to  the 
beds,  drawing  it  close  to  the  plants,  it  will  greatly  strengthen  them, 
and  cause  them  to  flower  strong  and  bear  plentifully. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 
month,  but  if  planted  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  they  would 
bear  fruit  the  summer  following ;  not  but  those  planted  now,  will 
take  root  freely,  and  bear  some  fruit,  but  they  will  be  few  in  com- 
parison to  those  of  the  autumn  planting ;  however  next  year  they 
will  bear  abundantly. 

The  proper  sets  for  planting  are  the  young  oflsets,  and  runner* 
plants  of  the  last  summer,  which  procure  of  the  strongest  stocky 
growth,  from  beds  of  good  plants,  that  are  in  full  perfection  forbear- 
ing, and  not  from  worn-out  stools,  taking  them  up  witli  good  roots* 

Prepare  for  these  plants,  a  piece  of  good  ground,  eitlier  in  the 
main  quartei*s,  ot  in  the  bottlers ;  if  loamy  the  better ;  and  let  some 
rotten  dung  be  dug  in.  If  in  the  main  quarters,  divide  the  ground  into 
beds,  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys  eighteen  inches  wide  between  them> 
or  they  may  be  planted  in  continued  rows  in  the  borders.  Plant  the 
strawberries  of  the  scarlet  kind,  fifteen  inches  asunder,  and  allow  tl^e 
same  distance  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  rows.  But  the  lai*ge 
kinds,  such  as  the  hautboy,  and  Chili,  should  be  planted  eighteen 
ijiches  distant  every  way. 

The  Alpine  or  prolific  strawberry,  should  likewise  be  planted 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  every  way,  that  there  may  be 
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room  for  their  miiDers  to  spread  and  take  root,  this  kind  of  straw- 
berrX)  beingp  different  in  its  manner  of  bearings  from  the  others  ; 
for  the  runners  often  yield  the  largest  and  fairest  fruit ;  this  kind 
continues  bearing  ripe  fruit,  from  the  latter  end  of  May,  to  October. 
A  farther  supply  of  bearing  strawberry  [rianta,  in  pots,  may  still  be 
placed  in  hot-beds,  and  hot-houses,  &c.  to  produce  a  succession  of 
early  fruit,  and  to  afford  a  sufficient  supply  till  those  in  the  open 
ground  ripen. 

Forcing  Frtdt'Tree^. 

Continue  the  care  of  fruit  trees  now  forwarding  in  hot*walIs,  and 
fordng-hoases ;  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  cherries,  vines,  &c. 
let  the  fires  be  made  every  cold  afternoon,  and  morning,  but  regu- 
larly at  night ;  and  as  the  season  advances  in  heat,  and  the  sun's 
power  increases,  diminish  the  fires,  and  admit  more  air :  occasion- 
al waterings  will  be  very  necessary  to  encourage  the  fruit  to  swell 
and  grow  freely  ;  but  be  very  particular  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  when  the  sun  gets  powerful,  to  admit  air  in  proportion, 
and  to  manage  the  plants  in  every  respect  as  directed  in  Februury^ 
page  133. 
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Pruning, 

FINISH  pruning,  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  as  early  in  thii 
month  as  possible,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  under  the  head 
Orchard^  in  January  and  February  ;  to  which  I  refer  you  for  that, 
as  well  as  other  useful  information. 

In  those  parts  of  the  Union,  where  the  winter  is  very  severCf 
and  tlie  weather  changeable,  autumnal  pruning  of  fruit'trees  is  npt 
adviseable,  particularly  of  stone  fruit ;  for  by  pruning  at  that  sea- 
son, especially,  if  many  limbs  are  cut  off,  you  are  apt  to  bring  on 
the  canker.  The  exposure  of  the  wounds,  the  almost  dormant  state 
of  the  sap,  together  with  the  additional  check  to  its  slow,  but  cer- 
tain ascent  to  the  extremities,  occasioned  by  the  amputation  of 
limbs,  Sec.  predispose  to  mortification  ;  whereas  in  early  spring, 
when  the  sap  may  be  expected  soon  to  follow  the  knife,  the  lips  will 
quickly  grow  and  heal  over. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  sap  continues  to  flow,  though 
slowly,  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  winter  days,  and  that  it  must 
rise  continually  during  the  winter  months  in  ever-green  treesr 
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otherwiae  their  foliage  would  wither ;  and  also  in  deciduous  trees 
(that  is  such  as  shed  their  leaves  in  winter) ;  because  the  branch  of 
an  ever*grcen  tree,  will  grow  on  a  deciduous  tree,  and  not  lose  its 
leaves  in  winter,  as  the  Prunus  Lauro-Cerasus,  or  European  laurel^ 
on  a  cherry,  and  the  ever-green  oak,  on  a  common  oak. 

When  pruning  is  judiciously  done,  and  at  a  proper  time ;  if 
the  branches  are  small,  a  fresh  bark  and  fresh  wood,  will  in  one 
season  completely  cover  the  wounds ;  but  if  large,  a  time  propor- 
tionate to  the  size,  will  be  necessary  for  their  covering  and  healing ; 
this  process  however,  is  much  accelerated  by  the  appHcation  of  a 
proper  composition,  which  excludes  the  air  and  wet,  protects  the 
wounds  from  the  effects  of  the  various. changes  of  the  weather,  the^ 
surrounding  bark  from  any  injury  by  insects  or  worms,  and  yields  to 
its  growth :  all  these  ends  will  be  effectually  answered,  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  medicated  tar  prescribed  in  page  39,  and  applied  as  there 
directed. 

The  following  compositions  have  been  much  spoken  of:  I  shall 
therefore,  publish  them  without  any  comments  on  their  virtues, 
leaving  the  result  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have,  or  shall  have 
tried  them ;  however,  I  must  observe,  that  the  methods  of  pruning 
old  or  decayed  trees,  recommended  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  ac- 
companying his  instructions  for  making  the  composition,  are  very 
judicious,  and  should  be  duly  attended  to,  whatever  composition 
may  be  determined  on,  for  use  afterwards.  * 


Royal  Gardens,  Kensington,  May  11,  1791. 

DirectionM  for  making  a  Comfiontion  for  curing  Disease^y  Defects^ 
and  Injuries^  in  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  ForeBt-TreeB^  and  the  me» 
thod  ^f  preparing  the  Trees  and  laying  on  the  Composition^  by 
William  Forsyth. 

«  TAKE  one  bushel  of  fresh  cow  dung,  half  a  bushel  of  lime 
rubbish  of  old  buildings  (that  from  .the  ceilings  of  rooms  is  prefera- 
ble), half  a  bushel  of  wood  ashes,  and  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  bushel 
of  pit  or  river  sand :  The  three  last  articles  are  to  be  sifted  fine  be- 
fore they  are  mixed ;  then  work  them  well  together  with  a  spade,  and 
afterwards  with  a  wooden  beater,  until  the  stuff  is  very  smooth,  like 
fine  plaster  used  for  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

"  The  composition  being  thus  made^  care  must  be  taken  to  pre* 
pare  the  tree  properly  for  its  a[9plication,  by  cutting  away  all  the 
dead,  decayed,  and  injured  part,  till  you  come  to  the  fresh  sound 
wood,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  wood  very  smooth,  and  rounding 
off  the  edges  of  the  bark  with  a  draw-knife,  or  other  instrument,* 
perfectly  smooth,  which  must  be  particularly  attended  to ;  then 
lay  on  the  plaster  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  all  over  the 
part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has  been  so  cut  away,  finishing  off  the 
edges  as  thin  as  possible  :  Then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of 
wood  ashes  mixed  with  a  sixth  part  of  the  same  quantity  of  the 
ashes  of  burnt  bones ;  put  it  into  a  tin  box,  with  holes  in  the  top, 
and  shake  the  powder  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  plaster,  till  theinrbole  is 

Ff 
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covered  ovei*  vrlth  it,  letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  to  absorb 
the  moisture  ;  then  apply  more  powder,  rubbing  it  on  gently  with 
the  hand,  and  repeating  the  application  of  the  po^vder  till  the  whole 
plaster  becomes  a  dry  smooth  surface. 

^<  All  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground,  should  have  the  surfiicft 
made  quite  smooth,  rounding  it  off  in  a  small  degree,  as  before 
nieniioned ;  and  the  dry  powder  directed  to  be  used  afterwarda 
should  have  an  equal  quantity  of  powder  of  alabaster  mixed  with 
it,  in  order  the  better  to  resist  the  dripping  of  trees  arid  heavy 
rains. 

**  If  any  of  the  composition  be  left  for  a  future  occasion,  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  vessel,  and  urine  of  any  kind  pour- 
ed on  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  ;  otherwise  the  atmosphere  will 
greatly  hurt  the  efficacy  of  the  application. 

*•  Where  lime  rubbish  of  old  buildings  cannot  be  easily  got,  take 
pounded  chalk,  or  common  lime,  after  having  been  slacked  a  month 
at  least. 

"  As  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  effect  the  plaster,  by 
raising  up  its  edges  next  the  bark,  care  should  be  taken,  where  that 
happens,  to  rub  it  over  with  the  finger  when  occasion  may  require 
(which  It  best  done  when  moistened  by  rain),  that  the  plaster  may 
be  kept  whole,  to  prevent  tlie  air  and  wet,  from  penetrating  into  the 
wound.'* 

additional  Directions  for  making  and  using  the  ComfioHtion. 

"  To  the  foregoing  directions  for  making  and  applying  the  com- 
position, it  is  necessary  to  add  the  following." 

'^  As  the  best  way  of  using  the  composition  is  found,  by  experience^ 
to  be  in  a  liquid  state ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  the  consis- 
tence of  pretty  thick  paint,  by  mixing  it  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  urine  and  soap-suds,  and  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush.  The 
powder  of  wood-ashes  and  burnt  bones  is  to  be  applied  as  before 
directed,  patting  it  down  with  the  hand.'* 

"  When  trees  are  become  hollow,  you  must  scoop  out  all  the  rot- 
ten, loose,  and  dead  parts  of  the  trunk  till  yo6  come  to  the  solid 
wood,  leaving  the  surface  smooth ;  then  cover  the  hollow,  and 
every  part  where  the  canker  has  been  cut  out,  or  branches  lopped 
off,  with  the  composition  ;  and,  as  the  edges  grow,  take  care  not  to 
let  the  new  wood  come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  part  of  which  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  leave ;  but  cut  out  the  old  dead 
wood  as  the  new  advances,  keeping  a  hollow  between  them,  to  allow 
the  new  wood  room  to  extend  itself,  and  thereby  fill  up  the  cavity, 
which  it  will  do  in  time,  so  as  to  make  as  it  were  a  new  tree.  If 
the  cavity  be  large,  you  may  cut  away  as  much  at  one  operation  as 
will  be  sufficient  for  three  years.  But  in  this  you  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  otiier  circumstances.  When  the 
new  wood,  advancing  from  both  sides  of  the  wound,  has  almost  met, 
cut  off  the  bark  from  both  the  edges,  that  the  solid  wood  may  join, 
which,  if  properly  managed,  it  will  do,  leaving  only  a  slight  seam 
in  the  bark.  If  the  tree  be  very  much  decayed,  do  not  cut  away  all 
the  dciid  wood  at  once,  which  would  weaken  the  tree  too  much,  if 
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a  standard,  and  endanger  its  being  blown  down  by  the  wind.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  leave  part  of  the  dead  wood,  at  first 
lo  strengthen  the  tree,  and  to  cut  it  out  by  degrees  as  the  new  wood 
is  formed.  If  there  be  any  canker,  or  gitm  oozing,  the  infected 
parts  must  be  pared  off,  or  cut  out  with  a  proper  instrument." 

^  Some  months  before  the  publication  of  the  <^  Observations  on 
the  Diseases,  fcc.  in  Fruit  and  Forest-Trees,"  I  had  tried  the  com* 
position  in  a  liquid  state,  but  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to  make 
it  public  until  I  had  experienced  its  effects  through  the  winter. 
The  success  answered  my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  I  have 
used  it  in  that  way  ever  since.  By  using  the  composition  in  a  li- 
quid state,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time  and  labour  is 
smved ;  aad  I  find  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  thrown  off  as  the  lips  grow,  as 
when  laid  on  in  the  consistence  of  plaster ;  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
naked  part  of  the  wound,  and  yet  easily  gives  way  as  the  new  wood 
JUidbark  advances.*' 

**  The  first  time  that  I  tried  the  composition  in  a  liquid  form  wrfs 
upon  an  elm  which  had  been  planted  about  tw*cnty  years,.  It  had 
been  very  much  bruised  by  the  roller,  had  several  cavities  in  it,  and 
iffss  very  much  bark-bound  besides.  Having  prepared  the  woundst 
mnd  applied  the  composition  with  a  painter's  brush,  I  took  my  knife 
jBnd  scarified  the  tree  in  four  places;  I  also  shaved  off,  with  a  draw 
knife,  all  the  cankery  outer  bark,  and  covered  the  whole  tree  with 
the  composition,  shaking  the  powder  of  wood-ashes  and  burnt  bones 
all  over  it.  A  very  heavy  niin  began  in  the  evening  and  continued 
all  night ;  yet,  to  my  great  surprize,  in  the  morning,  I  found  that 
only  some  of  the  powder,  which  had  not  had  time  to  dry  and  incor- 
porate with  the  composition,  was  washed  off.  I  now  repeated  the 
powder,  and,  without  any  thing  more  being  done  to  the  tree,the  wounds 
healed  up  and  the  bark  was  restored  so  completely,  that,  three  years 
Ago,  it  could  hardly  be  discerned  where  the  wounds  had  been. 
The  scarifications  had  also  disappeared.  Some  of  the  wounds  were 
thirteen  inches  long,  eight  broad,  and  three  deep.  Since  the  time 
when  it  was  scarified,  the  tree  has  increased  ten  inches  more  in 
circumference  than  a  healthy  tree  planted  at  the  same  time  with  it 
jdraat  sixteen  feet  distant,  which  was  not  scarified. 

Bame9*M  Camfiotition. 

«  Melt  together  in  a  large  earthen  pipkin,  two  pound  and  a  half 
«f  common  pitch,  and  half  a  pound  of  common  turpentine,  then  put 
in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  powder  of  aloes,  stir  them  all  to- 
gether and  set  the  matter  on  fire ;  when  it  has  fiamed  a  moment, 
cover  it  up  close  and  it  will  go  out,  then  melt  it  well  and  fire  it  again 
in  the  same  way,  this  must  be  repeated  three  times  (in  the  open  air) ; 
after  it  has  bui*ned  the  last  time  melt  it  again,  and  put  in  three 
ounces  of  yellow  wax,  shred  very  thin ;  and  six  drachms  of  mastick 
in  powder ;  let  it  all  melt  together  till  perfectly  well  mixed,  then 
strain  it  through  a  course  cloth,  and  set  it  by  to  cool." 

^  When  you  use  this  composition,  melt  a  small  piece  of  it,  and 
let  it  cool  till  it  is  just  sufficiently  soft  to  spread  on  the  part  where 
wanted}  but  it  must  not  be  Udd  on  very  hot." 
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When  any  of  your  old  fruit-trees,  which  you  particularly  esteeiUt 
appear  on  the  decline,  and  are  grown  thin  of  young  wood,  you  may 
probably  restore  them,  by  heading  down  such  limbs  as  are  in  the 
worst  state,  to  those  parts  where  young  shoots  appear,  and  clote  to  the 
most  vigorotu  ;  but  be  careful  not  to  do  this  generally,  the  same 
season,  for  that  would  give  too  sudden  a  check  to  the  sap,  and  in  all 
probability  destroy  the  tree  totally.  But  if  every  other  branch  all 
over  the  tree  were  headed  at  proper  lengths,  each  close  to  some 
young  shoot,  new  healthy  wood  would  be  produced,  which  would 
soon  come  into  bearing.  The  next  spring  after  the  first  branches 
were  headed,  the  remaining  old  branches  may  be  cut  out,  as  directed 
above ;  after  which,  the  head  of  the  tree  will  be  soon  filled  with  bear- 
ing wood,  which  may  afterwards  be  pruned  as  directed  for  other 
trees.  This  may  be  practised  on  either  standaixi,  wall,  or  espalier 
trees. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  will  require  to  be  treated  with  more  cau« 
tion  than  any  other  kinds  ;  never  head  them  lower  down  than  you 
find  young  shoots  or  healthy  branches,  otherwise  you  will  endanger 
their  lives  ;  and  always  cut  close  to  the  most  vigorous  of  these,  in 
order  that  the  sap  may  be  drawn  that  way,  by  which  the  wounds 
will  heal  and  cover  over.  Indeed  this  caution  will  be  generally 
useful,  but  more  particularly  with  these. 

When  any  of  the  trunks  of  your  trees  become  hollow,  cut  out 
all  the  loose  rotten  wood,  and  also  examine  the  roots,  cutting  off 
the  injured,  rotten,  or  decayed  parts. 

As  you  proceed  in  pruning,  apply  to  the  wounds  either  of  Uie 
preceding  compositions  which  you  prefer,  in  the  manner  directed  s 
but  if  your  trees  are  annoyed  with  worms,  the  medicated  tar  is  de« 
cidedly  preferable.  ' 

Examine  now  your  fruit-trees,  particularly  the  peaches ;  and 
if  annoyed  with  worms  either  in  their  trunks,  branches, 
about  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  little  under;  pick  out  as 
many  as  you  can  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  with  as  little  inju- 
ry to  the  bark  as  possible  ;  scrape  off  clean,  all  the  gum  that  appears 
on  the  stem,  or  branches,  and  wash  all  these  parts,  and  any  other, 
that  you  suspect  to  be  infested  with  these  insects  or  their  embryos, 
with  the  corrosive  solution  prescribed  in  page  134,  which  you  may 
make  twice  or  tliree  times  as  strong  as  there  directed,  without  the 
least  fear  of  its  injuring  the  tree  ;  then  dress  the  wounded  parts  with 
the  medicated  tar,  as  there  directed. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  (January  1805),  and  have  had  for  seve* 
ral  weeks,  the  roots  of  Polyanthus-Narcissus',  hyacinth's,  and  other 
bulbs,  growing  in  bulb-glasses,  filled  with  a  much  stronger  solution 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  than  that  prescribed  in  page  134,  and 
apparently  in  more  health  and  vigour,  than  those  which  are  growing 
in  pure  water :  I  have  also  washed  the  leaves,  stems,  and  branches, 
of  various  kinds  of  tender  plants  with  it,  poured  it  on  the  earth 
about  their  roots  in  large  quantities,  without  any  other  effect,  than 
the  destruction  of  the  earth  worms,  and  tliose  which  annoyed  tbt 
plants* 
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Be  very  cautious,  not  to  leave  any  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  or 
solution,  in  a  careless  manner  in  or  about  the  house,  for,  with  re- 
spect to  animal  life,  it  is  a  very  actiye  poison  ;  so  powerful,  that 
when  adrainisteiTed  medicinally,  the  garter  of  a  grain,  being  the 
two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  drachm,  is  considered  a  sufficient 
dose  for  an  adult  person. 

.    Extern^  A9fiect,  Sitttatiotij  and  Soil,   . 

The  extent  of  an  Orchard  should  be  in  proportion  to  thfe  quan- 
tity of  fruit  required,  either  for  family  use,  distillation,  cyder,  &c. 
or  for  public  supply ;  and  may  be  from  half  an  acre,  to  a  hundved 
acres,  or  more. 

As  to  aspect,  that  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  some  people 
imagine,  especially  for  apple,  pear,  and  other  hardy  fruit  trees  ;  for 
you  will  find  these  growing  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, in  every  aspect  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  proper  care 
taken  of  the  trees  ;  but  the  more  tender  and  early  flowering  fruits, 
such  as  peaches  and  nectarines,  &c.  will  require  to  be  planted, 
where  they  may  have  protection  from  the  cold  north  and  north- 
-westerly winds  ;  which,  when  accompanied  by  frost,*  often  do  con* 
siderable  injury  to  their  early  bloom  ;  and  likewise,  it  will  be  Bs-> 
cessary  to  give  a  warm  exposure,  especially  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  states,  to  late  ripening  kinds,  such  as  the  heath-peach,  &c.  ia 
order  to  bring  their  fruit  to  maturity  in  due  season. 

In  the  southern  states,  a  north  aspect  will  be  the  most  eligible 
for  apple  trees,  and  perhaps  for  several  other  kinds. 

With  respect  to  situation,  very  thriving  Orchaixis  are  frequently 
found,  on  high  and  low  grounds,  on  declivities  and  plains,  in  various 
aspects  and  exposures ;  but  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
sdl  being  good  :  you  should,  however,  avoid  very  low  damp  situa- 
tions, particularly  such  as  lodge  water ;  for  in  very  wet  soils,  no 
fruit  trees  will  prosper,  nor  will  the  fruit  produced  in  such  places 
be  good ;  but  a  moderately  low  situation,  free  from  wet,  may 
be  more  eligible  than  an  elevated  ground,  as  being  less  exposed  to 
tempestuous  winds ;  but,  if  having  a  gentle  declivity,  the  more 
desirable. 

A  proper  soil  being  the  grand  and  essential  requisite,  should  be 
carefully  selected,  for  on  this  depends  much  of  your  success;  a 
good  deep  sandy  loam,  neither  too  dry,  nor  wet,  is  the  most  suitable 
K>r  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  whether  this  be  on  high  or  low  si- 
tuations, it  should  be  preferred  to  every  other.  In  the  heaviest 
part  of  this  ground,  you  may  plant  apples  and  pears  ;  in  the  lighter, 
plums  and  cherries ;  and  in  the  lightest,  peach,  nectarine  and 
Apricots.  Generally  speaking,  ground  that  will  produce  good  crops 
of  natural  grass,  or  kitchen-garden  vegetables,  is  suitable  for  an 
Orchard ';  if  of  a  loamy  nature,  it  will  be  a  particular  advantage  : 
any  soil,  however,  of  a  good  quality,  not  too  light  and  dry,  nor 
tpo  heavy,  stubborn,  or  wet,  and  not  less  than  one  spade  deep  of 
good  staple,  will4>c  proper  for  this  purpose. 
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Where  the  soil  is  naturally  defective,  such  may  he  as&isted  by 
the  application  of  proper  manures  and  composts ;  applying  them 
to  the  whole  ground,  if  but  of  moderate  extent,  or,  if  exteD8iye» 
to  the  place  where  each  tree  is  to  stand,  for  a  space  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  working  it  up  with  the  natural  soil. 

This  trouble,  however,  in  extensive  Orchards,  would  be  very  ex* 
pensive  ;  therefore,  Uiose  who  have  choice  of  ground,  should  be 
very  careful  to  fix  upon  a  proper  soil,  such  as  would  require  but 
little  assistance. 

Preftaration  of  the  Grtntnd. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground,  for  the  reception  of  fmit-treesy 
is  either  by  digging  a  spacious  place  for  each  tree,  a  general  trench- 
ing of  the  ground,  or  by  ploughing  it.  If  the  latter  kind  of  prepa- 
ration is  intended,  and  that  the  ground  has  been  under  pasture  for 
some  years ;  you  should  plough  the  g^een  sward  the  spring  before 
you  ptlaut  the  trees,  and  also  two  or  three  times  in  the  coui*se  of  the 
summer  following^  to  rot  the  sward,  pulverize  the  earth,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  weeds* 

Early  in  October  you  should  plough  it  again,  very  deep,  running 
the  plough  twice  in  each  furrow,  in  order  to  make  it  deep  and 
loose  for  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  which,  should  be  planted  therein, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  or  next  month ;  but  if  the  soil  be  moist* 
March  will  be  a  much  better  season. 

Or  you  may  plough  as  above,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  for  each  row 
of  trees,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  ground  untouched. 

In  planting  Orchards  on  a  grass  ground,  in  very  good  soil,  you 
may  dig  a  hole  for  each  tree  capacious  enough  for  the  easy  recep- 
tion of  all  the  roots  loosening  the  bottom  well,  without  disturbinf 
any  other  part  of  the  ground:  but  when  it  is  trenched  either 
wholly,  or  some  considerable  width  along  the  place  of  each  rov 
fif  trees,  it  will  consequently  prove  of  proportionate  advantage. 

Your  Orchard  should  get  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  whether  under  crops  of  grain,  or  grass ;  this  will 
prove  very  serviceable  to  the  trees,  and  also  more  than  repay  your 
expences,  in  the  abundance  of  the  succeding  crops.  If  the  ground 
is  sufiered  to  be  exhausted  by  successive  crops  of  fruit,  and  grass  or 
grain,  without  refreshing  it  occasionally  by  mamire,  it  will  nooa^ 
if  not  extremely  fertile,  become  unfit  to  produce  either. 

Tillage  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young  trees ;  whereas  in 
grass-ground  their  progress  is  comparatively  slow,  for  want  of  the 
earth  being  stirred  about  their  roots,  and  being  frequently  injured 
by  grazing -stock.  Where  circumstances  will  allow,  it  is  beist  to 
plant  fruit-trees  on  newly  broken-up  ground,  and  to  cultivate  the 
soil  (refreshing  it  with  manure  as  often  as  necessai7),  until  the 
trees  are  well  grown ;  then  to  lay  it  down  to  grass ;  for  after  that 
period  the  shade  of  the  trees  would  do  less  injury  to  it,  than  to  any 
other  crop,  and  besides,  the  pending  boughs  would  render  tilli^ 
inconvenient. 
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Choice  of  Treew,  ISc. 

If  not  provided  with  trees  in  your  own  Nursery ,  you  miist  apply 
to  some  public  Nursery-man  of  integrity,  who  will  not  deceive  you 
in  the  varieties  of  the  kinds  wanted :  observe,  in  the  first  place^  that 
the  trees  are  healthy  and  fresh  looking,  without  any  blemishes,  or 
appearance  of  canker,  or  worms,  in  the  bark  ;  that  they  have  been 
raised  at  proper  distances,  and  not  drawn  up  spindling ;  that  their 
heads  €tre  well  formed  and  well  furnished ;  that  their  stems  are 
stout,  proportionate  to  their  heads,  straight,  clean,  and  from  five 
to  six  feet  high,  from  the  surface,  to  the  spreading  of  the  branches  ; 
that  they  are  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  years  old,  from  the 
bud  or  graft,  and  that  all  have  been  worked ;  that  is,  budded,  or 
grafted,  for  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  having  good 
fruit,  and  besides,  they  would  be  much  longer  coming  into  bearing* 

These  are  important  objects,  and  such  as  you  cannot  be  deceived 
in.  Never  make  choice  of  larger  trees,  nor  higher  in  the  stems 
than  six  feet,  especially  for  general  plantations,  for  they  never 
thrive  as  well  as  young  trees,  and  are  subject  to  be  dashed  about  by 
tiie  wind  after  planting. 

The  next  object  is  to  see  them  taken  up  with  care,  so  as  to  pre* 
serve  all  their  roots  as  entire  as  possible  ;  when  taken  up,  prune  off 
any  broken  or  bruised  parts  of  the  roots ;  shorten  long  stragglers, 
and  top  the  ends  of  the  principal  roots  in  general,  with  the  knife  ; 
always  observing  to  prune  these  roots  on  the  underside,  and  sloping 
outwards. 

Let  several  varieties  of  each  particular  kind  be  chosen,  such 
SB  ripen  their  fruit  at  different  periods  from  the  earliest  to  the  lat- 
est, especially  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  table ;  but  by  much  a 
greater  number  of  autumnal  and  late-ripening  kinds,  than  of  the 
early  sons,  particularly  of  the  apples  \  for  the  early  ripening  fruits, 
are  of  short  duration,  and  only  proper  for  temporary  service. 
When  you  want  apples  or  peaches  for  distillation,  or  cyder-makingi 
choose  proper  juicy  kinds  for  that  purpose,  and  quantities  propoiw 
tionate  to  your  intentions. 

Method  qf  Planting, 

If  the  trees  have  been  already  trained,  so  as  to  have  full  branch- 
ing heads,  they  must  be  planted  with  those  entire,  only  retrenching 
or  shortening  any  irregular,  or  ill  placed  branches  or  shoots,  that 
take  an  awkward  direction,  or  that  grow  across  others,  or  such  as 
mn  considerably  longer  than  the  generality  of  the  others  ;  either 
cutting  them  clean  off,  close  to  the  places  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, or  to  some  young  shoot  or  small  leading  branch,  as  may  ap^ 
pear  most  eligible,  for  giving  the  tree  an  open  spreading  form, 
leaving  no  stumps  or  spurs. 

Should  you  not  be  able  to  procure  trees,  having  furnished  and 

well  formed  heads,  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  take  such  as  are  thia 

-  #f  wood,  and  running  up  tall ;  plant  them^  having  their  roots  dress* 
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cd  as  before,  but  without  touching  their  heads,  for  the  present.  So 
soon  afiter  planting  as  their  buds  begin  to  push,  head  them  down 
to  within  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  of  the  place  where  you  wish  them 
to  branch  out  for  forming  their  heads ;  they  will  then  throw  out 
young  vigorous  shoots,  which  you  may  afterwards  train  and  thick* 
en,  or  make  thin  at  pleasure,  by  judicious  pruning  in  the  following 
years  ;  or  should  any  of  these  young  shoots  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  months,  take  too  great  a  lead  of  the  others,  you  may 
top  them  in  July,  which  will  stop  their  i*ampant  growth,  and  cause 
them  to  throw  out  side  shoots  that  will  still  enlarge  a  foundation  for 
numerous  branches,  and  not  carry  off  too  much  of  the  sap  from 
the  others.  % 

Should  it  happen  that  any  of  your  trees,  have  large  heads  and 
but  few  or  scanty  roots ;  reduce  their  tops,  by  a  select  and  judicious 
pruning,  to  a  due  proportion  with  their  roots ;  for  an  Ox,  fed  only 
through  a  wren's  quill,  could  not  long  exist.  This,  will  seldom 
happen,  unless  by  accident,  or  carelessness  in  the  tiJung  of  them 
'  up ;  provided,  they  are  raised  at  proper  distances,  in  the  Nursery. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  the  Orchard  should  be  in  rows, 
each  different  kind  of  fruit  separate,  and  at  distances  proportionate 
to  the  nature  of  their  growths.  Apple  and  pear  trees  may  be  planted 
at  fifty  feet  distance,  every  way  ;  cbeiTy  and  plum,  at  from  thirty  to 
forty  ;  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  almonds  and  quinces,  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet ;  and  at  still  greater  distances,  if  you  are 
not  limited  in  extent  of  suitable  ground,  and  that  you  intend  to 
raise  various  crops  between  the  trees. 

You  should  have  great  regard  to  the  distance  of  planting  the 
trees,  which  is  what  few  people  have  rightly  considered  ;  for  if  you 
plant  them  too  close,  they  will  be  liable  to  blights ;  the  air  being 
thereby  pent  in  amongst  them,  will  also  cause  the  fruit  to  be  ill  tast- 
ed ;  for  a  great  quantity  of  damp  vapours  from  the  perspii*atioa 
of  the  trees,  and  the  exhalation  from  the  eai'th  mixed  with  itf 
will  be  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  and  render  their  juices  crude  and  un- 
wholesome ;  besides,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  well  informed 
naturalists  and  orchardists,  that  these  vapours  and  perspiration  of 
the  trees,  collect  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  reflect  it  in  streams,  so  as 
to  cause  what  is  called  a  fire-blast;  which,  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
fruit,  and  most  frequent,  where  the  Orchards  are  open  to  the  south 
sun. 

Having  your  trees  in  readiness,  proceed  to  stake  or  mark  out  the 
ground,  according  to  the  above?  or  greater  distances,  placing  a  small 
stake  or  mark,  where  each  hole  is  to  be  made,  for  the  reception  of  the 
trees ;  which  if  made  to  range  every  ivay^  will  have  a  very  agreea- 
ble effect,  admit  the  currency  of  air  and  sun's  influence  more  effectu- 
ally, and  make  the  Orchard  still  more  convenient  for  tillage. 

A  wide  circular  hole  must  be  dug  for  every  tree,  capacious  enough 
to  receive  all  the  roots  freely  without  touching  the  sides  ;  but  by  no 
means  of  a  greater  depth  than  the  natural  good  soil:  if  you 
make  a  deep  hole,  bason  like,  into  the  clay  bottom,  or  unfriendly^ 
sub-soil,  which  is  too  frequently  done,  and  plant  the  roots  therein, 
even  filling  it  round  with  good  earth  will  not  do,  for  as  soon  as  jit 
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pushes  its  roots  beyond  this,  they  must  enter  into  the  bad  and  un- 
friendly soil,  which  will  not  fail  to  bring  on  the  decay  of  the  most 
healthy  tree,  and  can  never  afford  it  suitable  juices  for  perfecting 
delicious  fruity  besides,  the  lodgement  of  water  about  the  roots 
in  this  confined  bason,  in  wet  seasons,  will  cause  the  tree  to  be"* 
come  sickly,  and  to  get  overrun  with  moss,  and  full  of  canker. 

When  the  holes  are  all  ready,  proceed  to  planting,  placing  a  tree 
in  each,  having  its  roots  trimmed  as  before,  one  person  holding  the 
stem  erect,  whilst  another  casts  in  the  earth,  previously  breaking  it 
small  ;  let  it  be  settled  in  equally  between  all  the  roots,  by  gently 
and  frequently  shaking  the  tree  a  little  up  and  down,  which  will 
cause  the  mould  to  settle  in  close  about  all  the  small  ]:oots  and 
fibres ;  and  also  to  raise  the  tree  gradually  up,  that  the  crown  of  the 
roots  may  not  be  more  than  about  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
general  surface  even  in  the  deepest  soil.  When  the  hole  is  filled 
up,  tread  it  gently,  first  round  the  outside,  then  near  the  stem  of 
the  tree ;  forming  the  surface  a  little  hollow,  to  admit  of  giving 
water,  if  found  necessary,  with  more  convenience  ;  and  if  on  the 
top  of  all  is  laid  some  inverted  turf,  to  the  width  of  the  holes,  form- 
ing it  into  a  sort  of  circular  bank,  it  will  support  the  tree,  and  guard 
the  roots  from  powerful  heat,  drought  and  parching  winds ;  observing 
that  each  tree  stands  perfectly  upright,  and  that  they  range  exactly 
in  their  proper  rows. 

Should  the  eaith  be  rather  shallow,  so  that  you  cannot  cover  the 
roots  a  sufficient  depth  with  good  soil,  you  must  have  some  hauled, 
for  that  purpose,  to  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  or  collected  to 
such  places,  from  the  general  sui*face,  and  bank  the  roots  around 
therewith ;  for  there  is  no  alternative,  between  planting  them  in  the 
good  soil,  where  their  roots  can  take  a  wide  extended  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  genial  influence  of  heat^ 
rain,  dew  and  air,  and  that  of  an  untimely  end,  if  planted  too  deep. 

When  you  desire  to  remove  large  trees,  of  any  kind,  the  best 
method  will  be,  to  open  trenches  about  their  roots,  immediately  pre" 
vious  to  the  setting  in  of  the  frosts,  leading  as  much  earth  around 
them,  as  you  think  can  be  conveniently  moved  or  carried  with  the 
trees,  cutting  at  a  proper  distance  the  large  wide  spreading  roots, 
and  leaving  only  as  many  uncut  as  are  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  down ;  when  you  find  the  earth  sufficiently  bound  by 
the  frost,  work  in  under,  and  take  them  up  with  the  balls,  place 
them  on  a  sled,  and  so  carry  them  to  their  place  of  destination  : 
previous  to  planting  smooth  all  the  wounded  parts,  and  prune  or 
thin  their  tops,  in  proportion  to  their  loss  of  roots. 

When  a  defect  in  an  old  Orchard,  is  to  be  supplied,  it  will  be  neces" 
sary,  to  take  away  the  earth  where  the  old  tree  stood,  to  a  proper 
depth,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  circle  of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  which 
fill  up  with  fresh  earth  previous  to  planting  ;  for  it  seldom  happens, 
without  this  management,  that  young  trees  thrive,  when  planted 
where  old  disordered  ones  stood. 

If  the  Orchard  is  much  exposed  to  winds,  it  will  be  proper  to 
stake  the  new  planted  trees  to  support  them  in  their  proper  posi- 
tiouy  and  secure  them  fi'om  being  rocked  to  and  fro  thereby,  which 
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Mould  greatly  retard  their  rooting ;  placing  one  or  two  strong  tall 
stakes  to  each  tree  ;  but  in  large  trees^  the  most  effectual  xhethod 
is  to  have  three  stakes  to  each,  placed  in  a  triangle,  meeting  at  top 
near  the  head  of  the  tree,  wrapping  a  hay-band  round  that  part  of 
the  stem,  to  prevent  its  being  barked  by  the  stakes,  or  tying  ;  then 
tie  the  stakes  at  top,  close  to  the  trpe,  with  some  proper  iMOidagei 
bringing  it  qlose  about  the  stem  and  stakes  together,  over  the  hay- 
wrapping,  to  secure  the  tree  firmly  in  an  erect  posture. 

If  your  young  Orchard  is  laid  down  with  grass,  no  cattle  should 
be  turned  into  it  to  graze  at  larg^ ;  unless  each  tree. is  previously 
wtU  secured  with  posts  and  railing,  otherwise  they  will  bark  the 
trees  to  their  very  great  injury,  and  eat  off  the  tops  of  such  of  their 
young  shoots  as  they  can  reach  ;  nor  should  large  cattle  be  turned 
into  any  Orchards  where  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  yet  low,  and 
within  their  reach. 

Where  great  quanties  of  fruit  are  wanted,  large  avenues  of  applcy 
pear,  peach  and  cherry  trees,  &c.  may  be  extended  across  neigh- 
bouring fields,  which,  will  render  them  pleasant,  and  produce  abun- 
dance of  fruit ;  or  there  may  be  single  rows  planted  to  surround 
fields,  &c.  which  will  be  found  extremely  profitable,  if  in  an  honest 
neighbourhood. 

You  may  now  plant  the  boundaries  of  large  Orchards  with 
English  walnuts  and  Spanish  chesnuts ;  these  will  not  only  afford 
you  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but  protect  the  trees  in  general,  from  the 
power  of  tempestuous  winds.  A  small  quarter  of  the  Orchard  may  be 
allotted  to  filberts,  mulberries,  medlars,  berberries,  &c.  and  this  is  a 
proper  time  for  planting  them. 

For  the  method  of  raising  and  propagating  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees^ 
Sec.  see  the  Mirsery  for  this  and  the  preceding  month  j  and  9h% 
July. 


XE 


THE  VINEYARD. 

The  Vitis  vinifera,  or  common  wine-yielding  Fine,  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia :  it  is  found  to  be  most  successful  io 
the  temperate  climates,  or  between  the  30th  and  50th  degrees  of 
north,  and  south  latitudes. 

It  is  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  Island  of  Madeira 
lat.  32®  North ;  and  in  every  part  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  latitude;  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  about  lat. 
33^*  50'  South,  as  well  Sis  in  every  corresponding  parallel,  in  Asia  and 
the  civilized  parts  of  Africa:  yet  there  are  people  among  us,  who 
seem  to  despair  of  its  being  possible  to  cultivate  it  successfully  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  by  tliis  kind  of  despondency  publicly  ex- 
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I  pressed,  discountenance  its  cultiration.    We  have  similar  climates, 

and  as  suitable  soil  and  situations,  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 

I'  countries  where  this  plant  is  cultivated,  and  what  to  attribute  this 

infidelity  to,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  What  do  they  perceive  insalu- 
brious, in  the  air,  or  unfriendly  to  vegetable  life  in  the  soil  of  America, 
any  more  than  in  transatlantic  countries ;  or  are  they  led  astray  by 
prejudiced  European  writers,  whose  envy,  or  want  of  knowledge,  or 
perhaps  both,  had  prompted  them  to  assert,  that  neither  animals  or 
vegetables  arrive  at  as  good  or  as  great  perfection  in  America,  as  in 
Europe  ?  However,  a  little  time  and  some  industry,  will  show  that 
this  prejudice  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  Vine^  can  be  cultivated,  in 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  Urdon^  to  immense  national,  as  well  as 
individual  advantage 

The  VincvrzA  originally  introduced  into  Europe  from  Asia  minor; 
and  even  in  the  days  of  Lucullus^  the  Romans  were  seldom  able  to 
regale  themselves  with  its  juice,  very  little  wine  being  made  at  that 
time  within  the  compass  of  Italy ;  and  the  foreign  wines,  which 
they  imported  from  Jsia^  were  so  dear,  that  they  wei-e  rarely  intix)- 
duced  at  an  entertainment,  and  when  they  were,  each  guest  was 
indulged  only  with  a  single  draught.  But  in  the  seventh  century 
of  Rome,  as  their  conquests  augmented  the  degree  of  their  wealth, 
this  luxury  was  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  wines  became  the 
object  of  particular  attention.  In  the  progress  of  their  conquests, 
the  westerly  parts  of  the  European  continent,  was  at  once  subjected 
to  the  Arms  and  enriched  with  the  Vinee^  of  Italy  ;  its  cultivation 
went  on  but  slowly  for  some  time,  in  these  countries,  where,  since 
it  has  become  a  staple  article  of  great  national  importance,  perhaps, 
occasioned  by  the  same  kind  of  doubts,  fears,  prejudices,  and  appre- 
hen^ons,  that  now  operate  against  it,  in  the  United  States;  but 
these  at  length  were  surmounted,  by  the  industry  of  a  few  culti- 
vators, who  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  its  practicability^ 
and  who,  no  doubt,  were  amply  remunerated,  in  consequence  of 
being  first  in  market  with  large  quantities :  others  perceiving  their 
fortunate  success,  copied  their  examples,  in  expectation  of  obtaining 
like  profits.  Similar  to  this  will  be  its  progress  in  America,  and 
those  who  first  commence  the  business  by  planting  on  an  extensive 
scale,  will  assuredly  reap  the  richest  harvests. 

The  culture  of  the  Vine  will  for  some  time  be  an  experimental 
business  with  us ;  however,  the  first  object  is  to  obtain  the  kinds 
that  will  immediately,  or  soonest,  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
different  regions  of  the  Union ;  perhaps  those  from  Madeira,  or  the 
Cape  <A  Good  Hope,  would  best  suit  in  the  southern  states,  those 
from  the   south  of  Europe   in  the  middle,   and  those  from  Bur- 

I  gundy.  Champagne,  Switzerland',  Bourdeaux,  or  the  banks  of  the 

Rhine,  in  the  eastern  states.  Trials  of  this  kind  should  be.  made, 
and  the  result  carefully  attended  to ;  and  indeed,  each  and  every  of 
the  states,  should  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  vines  of  every  country,  from 
whence  they  can  be  procui^ed ;  by  which  means,  and  by  which  only, 
they  can  discover  those  best  adapted  to  their  respective  soils  and 
tlimates. 
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There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  Vines  of  any  temperate  cli- 
mate, can  be  naturalized  in  any  state  of  the  Union,  in  a  very  short 
time :  for  there  is  an  astonishing  facility  in  plants  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  soil  and  climate,  and  in  very  few  more  than  in  the 
vine.  The  Helianthua  annuusy  or  common  annual  sunflower,  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  Peru^^  and  yet  we  all  know  that  it  now  grows 
in  every  part  of  the  Union  where  introduced,  as  well  as  if  it  were 
indigenous.  The  Helianthits  tuberoaus,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Jeruaalcm  Artie hokcy  is  a  tropical  plant,  being  a  native  of  Brtuil^ 
and  is  become  naturalized  to  our  climates,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope, as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg,  and  perhaps  farther.  The 
Cherry-tree,  when  first  introduct^  into  Italy  by  LueuUia,  a  Roman 
general,  from  the  city  of  Cerasus^  in  Pontusy  whence ,  its  name 
Prunua  Cerasusy  was  there  treated  as  a  tender  exotic ;  by  degrees^ 
it  had  crept  into  Britaitiy  where  it  was  treated  for  some  time  in  like 
manner ;  and  experience  now*  proves,  that  it  thrives  in  Americei^ 
as  well  as  in  Italy y  Britaitiy  or  Pontua  itself.  Thousands  of  other 
instances  could  be  adduced  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Cre- 
ator, in  furnishing  plants  with  those  accommodating  powers ;  but 
the  Vine  has  manifested  itself  in  so  many,  and  so  universally,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them ;  yet  we  frequently  meet 
with  people  who  say,  "  it  will  never  succeed  here  I !" 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  remark,  that  where  the  Peach  tree 
perfects  its  fruit,  in  open  field  culture,  so  will  the  Vine  :  the  latter 
^.fflxH  is  even  capable  of  bearing  greater  degrees  of  heati  and  of  produc- 
ing fruit  in  perfection,  in  higher  latitudes  than  the  former,  mani- 
fested by  the  quantities  of  wine  made  in  many  places  in  the  south 
of  England,  from  its  productions  in  open  Vineyard  culture  ;  whilst, 
there,  they  could  not  have  a  single  peach,  from  a  thousand  trees, 
cultivated  in  the  same  way,  principally  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
ciency of  summer  heat  to  ripen  the  young  wood ;  and  mild  as 
their  winters  are,  in  comparison  to  ours,  they,  under  such  circum- 
stances, generally  destroy  the  pithy  and  unripened  shoots  of  the 
Peach,  without  doing  near  so  much  injury  to  those  of  the  Vine. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  grape-vine  will  bear 
fruit  abundantly,  year  after  year,  when  forced  in  pine-stoves,  with 
pine-apples ;  where,  if  a  peach  was  introduced,  it  would  scarcely 
survive  one  season,  at  least  it  would  not  produce  a  single  fruit  worth 
eating  the  second* 

Before  entering  on  the  general  culture,  I  shall  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  varieties  of  the  grape,  hitherto  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, either  for  making  wine,  or  for  the  table ;  many  of  which,  are 
now  under  trial  at  the  Sfiring'Mill  Vineyardy  within  fourteen  miles 
of  Philadelphia,  the  property  of  a  company  incorporated  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania,  '^  for  the  promotion  of  the  culture  of  the 
Viney'  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  Peter  Legaux,  an 
experienced  Vine-dresser,  and  a  gentleman  of  worth  and  science. 

These  I  shall  divide  into  three  classes,  in  the  order  of  their  ripen- 
ing. 1.  Those  which  ripen  earliest.  3.  Those  which  succeed 
them ;  and  3.  The  latest  coming  to  maturity.  Perhaps,  the  first 
plass  might  be  best  adapted  for  the  more  immediate  culture^  in  the 
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eastern  states ;  the  second  in  the  middle ;  and  the  third,  in  the 
southern  states.  But,  experiments  on  all  the  kinds  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  procure,  should  be  tried  in  each  state  of  the  Union ;  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  suitable  soil  and  situation  to  each  class,  according 
to  their  periods  of  ripening ;  that  is,  to  give  the  latest  kinds  ths 
warmest  exposure,  &c. 

First  Clai9. 

1 .  The  WUte  Frominac^  or  Mucat  Blanc,  Is  a  high- flavoured  grape, 
and  has  a  peculiar  rich  juice  when  perfectly  ripe  ;  the  bunches  are 
large,  and  the  berries,  which  are  round,  are  very  closely  joined  to 
each  other,  whereby  some  of  them,  in  wet  seasons,  are  apt  to  rot 
before  they  are  ripe ;  which,  in  some  measure,  is  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  their  skins  :  those  who  wish  to  have  them  in  the  best 
perfection,  will  thin  them  out  when  about  the  size  of  peas,  where- 
by the  air  will  have  free  admittance,  and  those  which  are  left,  will 
be  larger  and  higher  flavoured. 

2.  The  Blue  J  or  Violet  Frontinac^  or  Muscat  Violet.  This  has  a 
small  black  berry,  powdered  with  a  fine  blue  or  violet  bloom,  and  is 
of  an  exalted  vinous  flavour.  The  berries  grow  close  upon  the 
bunches,  which  are  very  small. 

3.  The  White  Sweet  Water.  This  is  a  very  large  round  white 
grape.  The  berries  grow  close  on  the  bunch,  which  is  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  and  are  replete  with  an  agreeable  juice.  The  skin  and 
flesh  of  this  grape  are  more  delicate,  than  of  any  other  sort.  The 
berries  on  the  sides  of  the  bunches,  next  the  sun,  are  clouded  with 
fpots  of  a  russet  colour. 

4.  The  Black  Sweet  Water.  The  berries  of  this  variety  are  much 
smaller  than  the  former;  are  black,  roundish,  grow  in  small, 
short,  close  bunches,  and  are  replete  with  a  very  sweet  juice. 

5.  The  Brick  Grafie.  The  berries  of  this  kind  are  small,  in- 
clining to  an  oval  figure,  and  of  a  pale  red  or  brick  colour.  This  is 
a  very  sweet  erape,  though  not  much  admired. 

6.  The  White  Muscadine^  or  Chaeselas  Blanc.  This  is  a  round 
white  berry,  moderately  large,  with  a  thin  skin  and  delicate  juicy 
flesh.  The  bunch  is  well  formed,  and  of  a  pretty  good  size.  This 
is  an  early  grape,  and  a  great  bearer. 

7.  The  MunieTy  or  Miller's  Burg^indy  Grafie.  The  berries  are 
small,  black>  rather  inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  and  grow  close  on 
the  bunch,  which  is  commonly  short  and  small.  The  skin  and  flesh 
are  delicate,  possessing  a  sweet  and  pleasant  juice.  The  leaves  are 
distinguishable  from  most  others  by  a  hoary  down,  especially  when 
young,  being  then  almost  white.  Xhis  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
a  principal  g^pe  to  be  cultivated  for  wine. 

8.  The  SnuUl  Black  Cluster.  The  berries  and  bunches  of  this 
grape,  are  little  different  fi*om  the  former ;  but  the  leaves  have  less 
c'owD}  and  are  smaller.  This  is  a  delicate  sweet  fruit,  and  is  some* 
time^  called  the  Burgundy  Grape. 

9.  The  £arly  Black  July  Gra/te^  MoriUon  Mir,  or  Hatif  N^oir. 
This  has  a  small  black  round  berry,  replete  with  a  sugary  juice ; 
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the  bunches  also  are  small  and  thin  set ;  but  it  is  a  prolific  beareri 
and  comes  to  the  table  at  an  early  period. 

10.  The  Early  White  Grafie^  from  Tenerif.  The  berries  of  this 
rariety  are  round,  white «  and  of  a  moderate  size,  with  thin  skins 
and  delicate  juicy  flesh,  of  an  extraordinary  sweetness.  The  berries 
and  bunches,  much  resemble  tlie  common  Muscadine,  to  which  it 
appears  to  have  a  near  affinity. 

1 1.  The  Awvemat  JVoir  of  OrleoM^  Pineauj  of  Burgundy j  or  True 
Burgundy  Gra/ie^  sometimes  called  the  Black  Morillon,  is  an  in- 
different finiit  for  the  table ;  but  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  for 
making  wine.  It  is  of  a  middle  size,  somewhat  oval,  and  of  a  fine* 
black  colour ;  the  bunches  are  longer  than  Miller's  Burgundy. 

Second  Cla»9, 

12.  The  Jlefifio  Grafie.  This  is  a  middle-sized,  roundish  grape^ 
with  a  thin  skin  and  delicate  juicy  flesh,  of  an  exquisite  vinous  fla- 
vour. The  colour  is  commonly  very  various,  some  of  the  berries 
being  white,  others  black,  but  the  major  part  arc  curiously  striped 
with  black  and  white :  but  what  appears  most  remarkable  is,  that 
the  colours  do  not  intermix,  but  are  divided  by  straight  lines,  as  if 
painted.  The  leaves  of  this  sort  are,  in  the  autumn,  very  curious* 
ly  striped,  with  red,  greeny  and  yellow,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Aleppo  lettuce. 

13.  The  Grizzly  Frontinac.  The  berries  of  this  grape  are  round, 
tolerably  large,  and  their  colour  brown  and  red,  intermixed  with 
yellow.  Both  this,  and  No.  1,  possess  a  high  musky>  perfumed 
flavour. 

14.  The  Black  or  PurfUe  Frontinac ^  or  Muscat  Mir,  The  ber- 
ries of  this  variety  are  black,  when  ripe,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of 
powder,  which  gives  them  a  purple  hue ;  are  moderately  large^ 
round,  and  of  a  most  exquisite  flavour.  They  compose  very  long 
bunches.  This  had  formerly  been  called  the  Red  Frontinac,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  best  grapes.  It  is  called,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Black  Constantia. 

15.  The  Bed  Frontinac^  or  Muscat  Bouge.  This  is  a  very  fine 
gi*ape,  and  greatly  esteemed.  The  berries  are  of  a- brick  colour, 
thin  skin,  moderate  size,  and  juicy  delicate  flesh. 

16.  The  BlacJIi  Hamburg.  The  berries  of  this  variety  are  large, 
inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  and  of  a  black  colour.  They  hang 
loosely  on  the  bunch,  and  compose  well  formed  handsome  bunches. 
The  skin  is  thick,  and  the  pulp  hard  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  a 
very  valuable  grape,  being  a  good  flavoured  fruit  and  a  plentiful 
bearer. 

1 7.  The  Bed  Hamburg.  The  berries  of  this  sort  are  of  a  dark 
red,  with  tliin  skins  and  juicy  delicate  flesh.  The  size  and  fig^ure, 
of  both  the  berry  and  bunch,  are  nearly  like  the  former.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Gibraltar  Grape. 

18.  The  Malvoise.  The  berries  of  this  are  small,  rather  in- 
clining to  an  oval  figure,  and  of  a  brown  colour. '  The  skin  is  thin, 
•nd  the  flesh  delicate,  replete  with  a  vinous  juice*    As  the  berries 
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are  powdered  with  a  blue  bloom>  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Blue 
Tokay. 

19.  The  Genuine  Tokay.  This  is  a  white  grape.  The  befries 
incline  to  an  oval  figure,  and  grow  rather  close  on  the  bunch,  which 
b  of  a  moderate  size.  The  skin  is  thin,  and  flesh  delicate,  abounding 
with  a  Tery  agreeable  juice.  This  variety  is  very  distinguishable 
by  the  foliage,  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  being  covered  with  a  fine 
•oft  down,  having  the  appearance  of  sattin. 

20.  The  Lomdardy  Grafie,  This  has  a  large  berry  inclining  to 
an  oval  figure,  of  a  beautiful  flame  colour.  The  bunches  are  regu- 
larly formed  with  shoulders,  and  frequently  arrive  to  the  weight  of 
six  or  seven  pounds.  The  leaves  are  much  more  divided  than  most 
other  sorts,  and  the  upper  surface  is  of  a  deep  green  colour.  This 
is  by  some  called  the  Rhenish  Grape,  and,  by  otherS)  the  Flame- 
coloured  Tokay. 

2 1 .  The  Smyrna  Grdfie,  This  has  a  large  red  coloured  berry, 
of  an  oval  figure,  with  thin  skin  and  delicate  juicy  flesh.  It  forms 
long  branches  with  shouldera  loosely  connected.  The  leaves  in 
autumn  die  with  purple  edges. 

.  23.  The  Alicantj  or  Black  SftanUh  Grafie.  The  berries  of  this 
variety  incline  to  an  oval  shape,  are  moderately  large  and  black, 
and  form  exceeding  long  unshouldered  bunches.  The  flesh  is  soft, 
juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  leaves  in  autumn  are  beau- 
tifuUy  variegated  with  red,  green,  and  yellow.  This  is  a  pre.tt7 
good  fruit,  and  is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  called  the  Lombardy 
Grape. 

23.  The  Biack  Muscadine .  The  berries  and  bunches  of  this 
Tariety,  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  No.  7.  This  is  a  very 
prolific,  grape,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance,  on  account  of  the  black 
berries  being  powdered  with  a  bluish  bloom  ;  but  the  flesh  is  not  so 
delicate  and  juicy  as  the  former. 

24.  The  Royal  Muscadine^  D*Arboyce^  or  Chasaelaa  Blanc.  This 
has  a  round  white  or  amber-coloured  berry,  of  a  moderate  size,  a 
thin  skin,  and  a  juicy  soft  flesh.  The  bunches  are  generally  exceed- 
ing large,  sometimes  arriving  to  six  or  seven  pounds.  This  variety 
is  very  distinguishable  by  the  wood  and  foliage,  generally  growing 
ttmarkably  gross  and  strong,  and  is  considered  an  excellent  table 
grape. 

,35.  The  Malmaey  Muscadine.  This  seems  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  the  bunches  and  berries  are  somewhat  smaller,  and 
the  juice  of  a  higher  flavour,  being  remarkably  sweet.  This  is  a 
good  bearer,  a  very  fine  grape,  and  said  to  be  one  of  those  of  which 
the  Madeira  Wine  is  made. 

26.  The  Claret  Grafie.  The  berries  of  this,  are  small,  black,  and 
inclining  to  an  oval  figure  ;  they  grow  close,  and  form  small  bunches. 
The  juice  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  of  a  harsh  taste,  excepting  the 
'grapes  are  perfectly  matured,  and  then  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
agreeable  and  delicate  fruit.  The  leaves  change  from  green  to  a 
russet  red  early  in  summer,  and  die  a  deep  red  in  autumn. 

27.  The  IjoTge  Black  Cluster^  or  Lisbon  Grafie.  The  berries  are 
large  and  grow  more  oval  than  the  two  former  varieties,  which  are 
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Uack  and  not  so  delicate^  the  juice  being  of  a  harsh>  and  rough  taste* 
The  leaves  in  autumn^  when  on  the  decline,  change  to  a  beautiful 
bright  scarlet.  This  is  the  grape  of  which  the  red  Port-wine  is 
made.  < 

28.  The  White  Morillon.  This  has  an  oval  white  berry,  of  a 
moderate  size,  with  thin  skin  and  delicate  juicy  flesh.  It  grows 
close  on  the  bunches,  which  are  small.  The  leaves  are  soft,  being 
greatly  covered  with  down  on  the  under  side,  somewhat  similar  to 
3ie  genuine  Tokay  grape,  to  which  it  appears  nearly  allied. 

29.  Cat*9  Grafie.  This  has  a  small  oval  berry,  of  a  greenish 
white  colour,  with  a  thin  skin  and  soft  juicy  flesh.  The  berries 
grow  close,  forming  small  bunches.  The  taste  of  this  fruit  before 
it  is  quite  matured,  is  disagreeable,  but,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  very 
sweet,  and  pleasing  to  some  palates. 

30.  The  St,  Peter* %  Grafie,  This  has  a  pretty  large  berry,  inclin- 
ing to  an  oval  form,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour  when  ripe ;  the  skin 
is  thin,  and  the  flesh  very  delicate  and  juicy.  This  Vine  produces 
large  shouldered  bunches,  and  the  leaves  are  much  more  divided  than 
those  of  most  other  sorts. 

3 1 .  The  Black  Grafie  from  Palestine,  This  appears  nearly  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  but  may  probably  be  a  distinct  variety. 

32.  The  JV/ttte  fiaraley  leaved  Grafie^  or  Ciotat.  This  is  a  variety 
of  the  parsley  leaved  grape.  The  berries  are  round,  white,  of  a 
moderate  size,  with  thin  skins  and  delicate  juicy  flesh,  which  is  very 
sweet  but  not  of  a  vinous  flavour.  The  branches  are  of  a  pretty  good 
size  almost  similar  to  the  white  Muscadine.  The  leaves  are  finely 
divided,  diflering  from  any  other  sort....There  is  a  variety  of  the 
parsley-leaved  grape  which  produces  red  berries. 

33.  The  Black  Lisbon  Grape,  This  has  a  large  globular  berry, 
black,  thin  skinned  and  juicy.  It  has  also  large  shouldered  bunches, 
which  not  a  little  resembles  the  Black  Hamburg.  This  is  a  good 
grape. 

34.  The  Greek  Grafie,  The  berries  of  this  variety  arc  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  rather  inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  of  a  bluish  white  co- 
lour, and  grow  close,  forming  moderate-sized  handsome  bunches. 
The  leaves  grow  on  very  short  foot-stalks,  and  bear  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Sweet'Water,  It  is  a  delicate  and  justly  esteemed 
fruit. 

35.  The  White  Corinth  Grape.  This  lias  a  white,  round  berry, 
rather  small,  with  a  thin  skin,  and  very  delicate  juicy  flesh,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  The  bunches  too  are  rather  small.  The  ber* 
ries,  when  perfectly  ripe,  are  transparent,  so  that  the  seeds  appear 
very  distinctly. 

36.  The  White  Muscat  of  Lunel.  The  berries  of  this,  are 
large  and  oval,  and,  when  perfectly  ripe,  are  of  a  fine  amber  colourr 
somewhat  clouded  with  brown  or  russet,  especially  on  the  side  next 
the  sun.  The  skin  is  thin,  and  the  flesh  delicate,  replete  with  a 
vinous  juice.  As  this  grape  is  a  very  plentiful  bearer,  and  forms 
pretty  large  bunches,  it  may  justly  be  deemed  a  valuable  sort. 

S7.  The  Red  Chasaelua^  or  Chaaaelaa  Rougcy  is  very  like  the 
Chasselas  Blanc,  No.  6,  in  size  and  shape,  but  is  of  a  dark  red  co* 
'-^ur.    It  is  a  very  good  grape,  but  ripens  later  than  the  white. 
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T^rd  Close. 

S8.  The  WAiU  Muscat  of  Alexandria^  or  Alexandrian  Frontinae, 
The  berries  of  this  are  large  and  oval,  the  bunches  long,  and,  when 
perfectly  ripe,  are  of  a  fine  amber  colour  ;  the  skin  thick,  pulp  firm, 
the  juice  rich  and  vinous,  and  of  a  high  musky  flavour ;  the  berries 
bang  loosely,  ripen  well,  and  are  in  great  estimation. 

39.  The  ifled  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  This  resembles  the  former, 
only  the  berries  are  red ;  it  is  a  most  excellent  grape,  and  highly 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

40.  Th^  Black  Damascus.  The  berries  of  this  are  large,  round) 
and  of  a  fine  black  colour ;  the  skin  thin,  the  fiesh  juicy,  and  of  an 
exquisite  flavour.  The  same  bunch  commonly  consists  of  different 
sizes ;  the  small  berries  are  without  stones,  and  the  large  ones  con- 
tain only  one  in  each  berry  ;  this  is  an  excellent  sort. 

41.  The  Black  Tri/ioli  Grafie,  This  grape  seems  nearly  allied 
to  the  Black  Damascus,  but  the  bunches  are  always  composed  of 
large  berries,  of  an  equal  size,  and  with  one  stone  in  each.  This 
circumstance  of  the  berries  being  equal  in  size,  renders  the  bunches 
of  a  more  agreeable  appearance  ;  the  foliage  in  both  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  the  fall,  assuming  a  reddish  hue,  and  very  similar  :  this 
is  a  very  good  grape. 

42.  The  Red  Grafie  from  Syracuse,  This  is  a  very  large  grape^ 
of  a  red  colour  and  oval  figure,  somewhat  irregularly  formed  ;  the 
berries  hang  together  loosely  on  the  bunches,  which  are  pretty 
large  :  this  is  a  most  excellent  grape. 

43.  Le  Canir  Grafie^  or  Morocco  Grape.  This  produces  large 
berries,  in  figure  somewhat  heart  shaped,  and  of  a  tawny  grizzly 
colour.  The  bunches  are  often  composed  of  unequally-sized  ber* 
ries,  some  of  them  exceedingly  large  ;  these  never  contain  more 
than  one  stone  each,  and  the  lesser-sized  berries  are  always  without 
stones.  The  foot-stalks  of  the  berries  are  short,  and  singularly 
large,  differing  from  most  other  sorts.  This  is  a  much  esteemed 
grape. 

44.  The  Golden  GaUcian.  The  berries  of  this  variety  a/e  large^ 
and  of  an  oval  figure ;  the  flesh  hard,  but  of  a  tolerable  flavour : 
tliese,  together  with  the  foot-stalks,  are  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

45.  The  Black  Muscadtl.  The  berries  of  this,  are  large,  oval,  and 
of  a  black  colour ;  the  skin  thin,  with  a  delicate  juicy  flesh.  The 
same  bunch  contains  berries  of  different  sizes,  some  of  them  very 
large  and  long,  but  somewhat  compressed  at  the  ends  :  the  leaves 
change  in  autumn  to  a  beautiful  scarlet. 

46.  The  Bed  MuscadcL  The  berries  of  this  sort  are  large,  oval, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  ;•  the  skin  thick,  and  the  flesh  hard, 
something  like  the  raisin  grape.  The  bunches  frequently  arrive  to 
five  or  six  pounds,  and  are  most  elegantly  formed  of  berries  of  an 
equal  size.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  grapes.  The  leaves  change 
in  autumn  to  a  beautiful  red  and  ^reen. 

47.  The  White  Grafie  from  Alcobaca.  This  has  a  large  oval  white' 
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berry,  with  a  thin  skin  and  juicy  flesh ;  the  bunches  are  large  and 
long,  without  shoulders. 

4,8.  The  IVhitc  Hamburg.  This  has  an  oval  berry,  with  a  thick 
skin  and  hard  flesh.  As  thisvariety  is  a  plentiful  bearer,  and  forms 
large  bunches,  it  is  much  admired  by  some,  but  is  not  so  valuable 
as  either  of  the  two  preceding  kinds.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Portugal  Grafie. 

49.  The  Syrian  Grape.  The  berries  are  white,  large,  and  of  an 
0V2d  figure ;  the  skin  thick,  and  the  flesh  firm  and  hard ;  the  bunches 
well  formed,  and  enormously  large.  Though  this  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  course  fruit,  it  has  properties  that  ought  to  introduce  it 
into  every  large  collection.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  the  bunches  com- 
monly grow  very  large,  sometimes  to  upwards  of  twelve  pounds^ 
making  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  and,  when  well  perfected,  may 
be  called  a  very  eatable  fruit ;  they  may  without  difficulty,  be  kept 
many  weeks  longer  than  any  other  kind.  This  grape  requires  a  very 
warm  exposure. 

50.  The  Black  Raidn  Grafie.  The  berries  of  this  variety  arc 
oval,  and  black,  with  a  thick  skin  and  a  hard  firm  flesh.  It  forms 
long  handsome  bunches. 

51.  The  IVhite  RaUin  Grafie.  The  properties  of  this  grape  arc 
nearly  similar  to  the  preceeding,  but  the  berries  are  white. 

52.  The  Damson  Grafie.  The  berries  of  this  variety  are  very 
la)*ge,  oval,  and  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour.  They  grow  loose  on 
the  bunch,  which  is  large.  The  leaves  of  this  g^'ape  are  laree,  and 
more  thick  and  succulent  than  those  of  any  other  sort,  and  have 
something  of  the  appearance  of  green  leather. 

53.  The  Comichon  Grafie.  Has  berries  of  a  remarkable  shape; 
they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  their  breath  not  half  an  inch. 
They  taper  from  the  stalk,  but  not  in  a  regular  manner,  and  end  in  a 
blunt  point,  according  to  the  French  something  like  a  horn ;  But  its 
figure  is  more  like  the  long  end  of  a  small  fishes  bladder.  The 
berries  are  white,  with  a  thick  skin  and  a  firm  sweet  flesh. 

54.  The  JVe^v  Muscat  of  Jerusalem.  This  variety  has  large 
round  berries  of  a  red  colour,  nearly  as  large  as  middle  sized  goose- 
berries. 

55.  The  Black  Prince.  This  has  fine  large  black  berries,  and 
the  bunches  grow  to  a  large  bize,  frequently  to  a  pound  and  a  half. 

American  Sfiecies  of  Vine. 

The  following  species  of  the  Vine  are  indigenous  in  America. 

1st.  The  Vith  sylveatria^  or  common  bunch  grape. 

2d.  The  Vitis  vulfiifuij  of  Barti'am ;  V.Labrusca^  of  Lin.  or  Fox- 
grape. 

3d.  The  Vitis  taurina^  of  Bart  ram,  or  Vitis  Vulfiina  of  Lin.  com- 
monly called  the  Bull  or  Bullet-grape. 

4th.  The  Vitis  serotinoy  or  winter-grape,  by  some  called  the  Ber- 
mudian-grupe. 

There  ai^e  several  varieties  produced  by  the  intermixtures  of  the 
above,  with  one  anotlier,  or  with  the  varieties  of  the  Vilis  vinifera^ 
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which  are  called  hybrids  or  mules ;  the  most  noted  are,  1.  Alex- 
ander's or  Tasker's  grape  ;  2.  Bland's  grape  ;  3.  That  called  the 
Racoon-grape.  From  either  of  these  hybrids,  it  is  probable  that 
good  wine  may  be  produced  ;  but  I  shall  leave  tbat  to  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  made,  or  wish  to  make  the  experiment.  At 
the  same  time,  I  would  suggest  the  idea  of  grafting  some  of  the 
best  European  kinds,  on  our  most  vigorous  native  vines,  which,  no 
doubt,  would  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 

Soil  and  Situation, 

The  first  and  most  important  thing,  to  be  considered  in  plant' 
ing  a  Vineyard,  is  the  choice  of  toil  and  ntuation  ;  for  on  these,  de- 
pend much  of  the  ultimate  success.  That,  best  adapted  for  a 
Vineyard,  is  a  light,  rich,  deep,  loam ;  on  a  chalky,  limestone,  flinty, 
or  gravelly  bottom ;  it  should  be  naturally,  from  one  to  two  feet  deep, 
of  good  mellow  earth,  or  made  so  by  art :  a  deeper  soil  is  unnecessary 
for  any  tr^e  or  shrub  whatever,  that  is  not  cultivated  onaccourtofits 
roots;  and  although  Vines  may  shoot  more  vigourously  in  such, 
and  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  frait,  which,  \>y  the  bye,  is  very 
questionable,  yet  they  ripen  later,  and  their  juice  is  more  crude, 
than  that  of  those  which  draw  their  nourishment,  from  earth  within 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  air,  rains,  dews,  &c. 

The  situation  should  be  on  an  an  elevation,  inclining  to  the  south, 
south-east,  or  south-west ;  and  if  having  all  these  exposures,  the 
better,  as  the  various  kinds  could  have  diflereht  situatiotis  according 
to  their  natures,  and  necessities.  The  ground  should  have  4a  gra- 
dual descent,  that  the  moisture  may  be  drained  ofl*;  but  if  toq  rapid, 
it  will  be  more  difiicult  to  labour,  as  the  plough  cannot  then  be  used  ; 
and  besides,  it  will  be  less  retentive  of  manure,  and  consequently 
will  require  a  greater  quantity,  and  more  frequently  administered. 
If  at  a  diatancey  there  are  large  hills,  or  elevated  woods,  to  defend 
it  from  the  north  and  north-westerly  winds,  the  better. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  should  be  open ;  and,  if  hilly, 
towards  the  north,  and  noith-west,  the  better:  it  should  be  free 
from  swamps,  or  widely  extended  woods ;  for,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  air  would  frequently  be  replete  with  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  moisture,  occasioned  by  the  perspiration  of  the  trees,  and 
the  exhalations  from  the  adjoining  swamps,  whereby  both  vines  and 
fruit  would  be  greatly  subjected  to  what  is  called  the  mildew.  It 
has  been  observed,  in  the  middle  states,  particularly  by  Mr.  Peter 
Legaux,  of  Spring-Mill,  near  Philadelphia,  that  the  more  easterly 
the  exposure,  the  more  are  the  vines  and  fruit  liable  to  become 
mildewed ;  and  that,  in  a  south-west  exposure,  they  are  less  sub- 
ject to  it  than  in  any  other. 

Those  who  wish  to  cultivate  grapes  for  the  table  only,  and  that 
have  not  the  advantage  of  the  kind  of  soil  above  described,  need  not 
despsur  of  having  good  fruit  for  that  purpose,  as  vines  will  grow 
and  bear  well  in  any  dry  and  tolerably  rich  ground ';  that  is,  neither 
sandy  nor  light  to  excess,  nor  too  clayey  or  binding ;  for  a  tolerably 
stiff  loam  will  do  well  enough,  with  the  assistance  of  good  cul- 
ture. 
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Preparation  of  the  Soil, 

Having  made  choice  of  soil  and  situation,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done,  is  to  prepare  it  for  planting  ;  in  doing  of  which,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  to  be  observed.  In  the  Sfiring^  if  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  rich,  give  it  a  good  coat  of  well  rotted  manure,  or  com- 
post ;  and  immediately  plough  it  in  as  deep  as  can  be  done,  with 
four  or  six  stout  horses^  or  oxen^  and  a  strong  plough  ;  after  it  has  lain 
a  month,  cross  harrow  it,  and  cleanse  it  from  stones  and  the  roots 
of  noxious  weeds.  About  the  middle  of  June,  cross  plough  it 
again  as  deep  as  possible ;  in  three  weeks  after,  harrow  it,  and 
clear  off  all  the  roots  of  weeds  and  large  stones.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  August,  plough  it  again,  and  harrow  as  before.  In 
November,  give  it  another  very  deep  ploughing,  and  let  it  lay  so 
all  winter,  without  harrowing.  As  early  in  the  month  of  March 
following,  as  you  find  it  sufficiently  dry,  and  in  a  good  state  for  til- 
lage, but  not  before,  plough  it  across  the  hillj  and  as  deep  as  you 
can,  running  the  plough  twice  in  each  score ;  then  harrow  it  welly 
and  you  have  it  in  a  fine  state  for  planting. 

In  some  ground,  and  very  frequently  in  that  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  declivity  is  too  great  to  cul- 
tivate it  with  the  plough  ;  in  which  case,  it  must  be  done  with  the 
spade,  and  other  manual  implements ;  and  it  would  be  well,  if 
such  land  could  be  thrown,  or  banked  up  into  terrasses,  each  capa- 
ble of  receiving  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of  vines,  the  better  to  re- 
tain the  necessary  manure  and  moisture. 

Preparations  for  Planting^  i:fc. 

Being  provided  with  a  number  of  four  feet  stakes,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  you  intehd  planting,  and  made  as  directed  in  Janu" 
aryy  page  4 1  ;  mark  out  your  ground,  in  rows  ranging  north  and 
south,  as  well  as  east  and  west,  by  placing  those  stakes  at  intervals 
of  six  feet  distance  every  way,  so  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  plough 
and  harrow  between  the  rows  in  these  directions.  This  is  meant 
for  a  south  exposure  ;  but  in  others,  they  are  generally  arranged 
tip  and  down  hill,  as  well  as  across ;  though  the  former  direction 
may  be  given  to  the  rows  in  any  situation,  and  perhaps  with  more 
advantage,  as  to  ease  of  culture,  and  benefit  of  the  sun. 

Six  feet,  plant  from  plant,  every  way,  will  not  be  too  great  a  dist- 
ance, however  it  may  appear  at  first  view ;  especially  in  a  country, 
where  Providence  has  been  very  bountiful,  in  blessing  its  inhabitants 
with  abundance  of  ground,  as  well  as  with  every  thing  else,  that  tend 
to  make  an  industrious  man  happy ;  for,  if  planted  too  close,  there 
will  not  be  room  for  the  sun  and  air  to  pass  freely  between  the  rows, 
to  ripen  the  fruit  and  dry  up  the  moisture  and  autumnal  damps, 
which  would  otherwise  be  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  and  render  it  crude 
and  insipid  ;  and  more  particularly  so,  when  their  stocks  grow  large, 
and  their  branches  proportionably  extend  themselves  on  each  side* 
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The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  choice  of  proper  sorts. 
It  ia  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  the  best  grapes  for  eating,  arc 
for  the  most  part,  the  worst  for  making  wine.  This  is  agreeable  to 
the  practice  of  cider-makers,  who  always  prefer  the  rough,  juicy, 
and  austere  kinds  of  apples,  to  thos^that  are  considered  best  for  the 
table,  and  also  to  that  of  the  roost  skilful  Vigncrona  of  Europe,  who 
are  very  particular  in  selecting  such  kinds  of  grapes,  whose  juice 
after  being  pressed  and  properly  fermented,  affords  a  vinous  rich 
liquor. 

The  Airvemat  Mdr^  or  true  Burgundy  grape,  is  the  kind  most 
preferred,  and  in  the  greatest  repute  in  Burgundy^  Champagne^ 
OrieoMj  and  most  of  the  wine  countries  in  France.  The  Mumer^  is 
also  in  great  repute ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  I  have  seen 
no  kind  more  likely  to  answer  for  making  good  wine  in  America, 
than  the  Conatantia^  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope  grape  *,  and  with  either 
of  these,  the  Claret  Grape,  to  heighten  and  enliven  the  colour, 
when  red  wine  is  intended  to  be  made. 

But  as  this  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy  here,  and  as  the  differ- 
ence of  soil  and  climate,  is  well  known  to  make  a  material  change 
in  the  produce  of  the  same  kind  of  grape  ;  experiments  must  be 
made  on  the  various  sorts,  in  order  to  ascertain,  which  may  best 
answer  the  purpose. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  different  methods  of  propagating  the 
Vine,  and  then  to  its  planting. 

Profiagation  in  general, 

* 

The  Vine  admits  of  being  propagated  various  ways :  first,  by 
seeds ;  secondly,  by  layers  ;  and  thirdly,  by  cuttings.  This  tree 
can  also  be  propagated  by  grafting,  inoculation,  and  inarching. 

Propagation  by  seed,  is  undoubtedly  the  way  to  raise  new  kinds, 
but  is  seldom  practised,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time,  and  hazard 
of  obtaining  better,  or  even  so  good  kinds,  as  the  original  grapes 
from  whence  the  seeds  were  taken  ;  but  this  should  never  deter, 
for  superior  kinds  may  be  obtained,  and  a  seedling  Vine,  judictouslxj 
managed,  will  produce  fruit  in  about  seven  years,  or  perhaps 
sooner. 

Profiagation  by  Seed, 

When  you  raise  Vines  from  seed,  always  be  sure  to  do  it  from 
the  very  best  kinds.  The  grapes  for  seed  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  plant,  until  they  are  perfectly  ripe.  As  soon  as  the 
seed  is  taken  from  the  pulp,  it  should  be  laid  in  some  airy,  but 
shady  place,  to  dry,  and  then  carefully  preserved  in  sand  till  spring. 
If,  however,  the  seeds  were  immediately  sown  in  pots,  and  prescrv- 

•  This  Grape,  was  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  loine  yeart 
ago,  by  Mr.  LzcAuxof  Spring  Mill,  before  mentioned,  who  for  several  yeai-s 
past,  has  made  win«  from  it,  of  a  most  «xcellent  quality,  and  also  from  tlie 
Mufuer. 
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eel  in  a  hot-house,  green-house,  or  under  the  protection  of  glasses, 
till  spring,  they  would  then  more  freely  vegetate.  Or,  sow  the 
seed  in  February  or  March,  and  plunge  the  pots  into  a  temperate 
hot-bed ;  when  the  plants  appear,  they  will  require,  from  time  to 
time,  gentle  sprinklings  of  water,  and  protection  from  frost  and 
cold.  When  so  far  advanced,  as  to  have  three  or  four  joints  each, 
they  must  be  carefully  shaked  out,  and  planted  each  in  a  separate 
pot. 

The  greatest  care  will  be  required  in  the  performance  of  the 
above  operation,  as  it  will  be  beneficial  to  preserve  as  much  of  the 
earth  to  the  roots  as  possible  :  then  plunge  the  pots  into  a  gentle 
hot-bed  ;  give  the  plants  a  little  water,  and  occasional  shade  from  a 
strong  sun,  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which,  give  them  plenty 
of  8ur  occasionally,  so  as  to  inure  them  to  the  open  weather,  and  have 
them  fit  to  turn  out  of  the  pots  in  July,  with  the  balls  of  earth, 
wherever  they  are  intended  to  remain  ;  and,  from  thence  forward, 
they  may  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended 
hereafter,  for  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  only  that  they  will  re- 
quire some  slight  protection  from  the  frosts  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

Pro/iagation  by  Layer; 

When  the  Vine  is  intended  to  be  propagated  by  layers,  the  best 
shoots  of  the  preceding  season  that  can  be  most  conveniently 
brought  to  the  earth,  are  to  be  chosen  for  that  purpose.  After  mak- 
ing the  ground  light  and  fine  with  the  spade,  each  shoot  must  be 
fastened  with  a  hooked  stick,  about  five  or  six  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, with  the  tops  somewhat  erect,  and  cut  so  as  to  leave  but  two 
buds  above  ground  :  this  work  may  be  done,  at  any  time  when  the 
weatiier  permits,  from  the  middle  or  beginning  of  October,  till  the 
end  of  March,  or  rather  until,  and  at  the  time  of  spring  pruning ; 
for,  if  done  much  later,  the  top  of  the  layer  where  cut,  and  even  the 
pans  bent  in  the  operation,  would  bleed,  which  would  injure  it 
considerably.  Some  give  them  a  slit,  where  inserted  into  the  eaith^ 
but  they  will  root  freely  with  or  without  such. 

During  summer,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  a  little  water  occa- 
sionally would  be  of  use  to  them ;  just  so  much  as  will  keep  the 
ground  in  a  moist  state.  The  autumn,  or  spring  following,  the 
layers  may  be  taken  off  from  the  mother  plants,  their  tops  pruned, 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  stems  beyond  the  young  roots  cut  off  close 
to  them,  and  so  planted  where  they  are  to  remain ;  but  I  would  pre- 
fer doing  this  early  in  March. 

This  is  a  very  useful  and  necessary  operation,  when  any  of  your 
plants  in  the  Vineyard  are  bad  kinds,  or  in  an  indifferent  state  of 
health  ;  for  ypu  can  extend  the  end  of  a  long  shoot  from  a  neigh- 
bouring plant,  to  where  the  bad  plant  was,  or  stands,  entering  it  into 
the  earth  as  before,  where  you  wish  it  to  grow,  and  the  next  season 
you  will  have  a  fine  vigorous  plant ;  observing,* then,  to  detach  it 
from  the  mother  vine,  by  cutting  off  the  connection  61ose  to  its  new 
established  roots  ;  or,  you  may  lay  it  all  the  way  in  the  earth  from 
the  mother  plant,  to  where  you  desire  its  top  to  grow,  and  in  a  year 
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disconnect  them,  near  to  the  old  plant ;  this  will  be  the  better  wayi 
provided  you  lay  it  in  deeper  than  the  ordinary  culture,  to  secure 
it  from  being  (tisturbed  thereby.  This  the  French  call  Prcrvigner 
iavigne. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings, 

The  method  of  propagating  the  Vine  by  cuttings,  is  in  more 
general  practice,  than  by  that  of  layers,  and  very  justly ;  for,  plants 
raised  in  the  latter  way,  are  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  those 
raised  by  cuttings,  both  in  point  of  vigour  and  durability. 

The  particulars  necessary  to  form  a  good  cutting,  are  principally 
these :  1st.  The  eye,  or  bud,  should  be  large  and  prominent.  2d. 
The  shoots,  moderately  strong,  round  and  short-jointed.  3d.  The 
texture  of  the  wood  should  be  close,  solid,  and  compact ;  but  the 
best  criterion  of  its  maturity,  is  its  solidity,  and  having  very  little 
pith :  it  is  absui'd  to  expect  good  success,  or  prosperous  plants, 
from  wood  imperfectly  ripened. 

Unskilful  persons  frequently  choose  remarkably  strong  shoots 
for  cuttings :  the  extraordinary  size  is  one  of  the  least  necessary 
requisites ;  indeed,  exceeding  strong  shoots  generally  abound  too 
much  with  pith,  and  are  too  long  jointed  to  claim  a  preference. 

In  the  proper  pruning  season,  which  in  the  middle  states  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  first  week  in  March, 
much  earlier  in  the  southern  states,  and  very  little  later  in  the  east- 
em  ;  take  your  cuttings  from  the  old  vines,  near  to  where  they 
were  produced ;  cut  off  the  lower  end  of  each  in  a  sloping  manner, 
half  an  inch  below  a  bud,  and  the  upper  end  in  like  manner,  an 
inch  above  one,  having  the  slope  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bud,  and  leaving  the  cutting  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long  ; 
but  twelve  is  sufficient,  if  short-jointed,  and  furnished  at  least  with 
four  or  five  good  buds. 

There  can  be  but  one  firime  cutting  obtained  from  each  shoot, 
though  many  persons  cut  these  into  several  lengths,  and  plant  them 
all,  which  should  not  be  done,  except  in  cases  of  necessity ;  for,  the 
upper  parts  are  never  so  well  ripened  as  the  lower,  on  account  of 
these  being  produced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  season  to  perfect  their  maturity.  The  upper  parts 
being  soft  and  spongy,  admits  the  moisture  too  freely,  which  often 
prevents  their  growth,  and  even  should  they  succeed,  they  will  not 
produce  fruit  so  soon,  nor  will  they  bear  so  abundantly  for  many 
years,  as  those  whose  wood  is  close,  compact,  and  already  organs 
ized  for  fruitification. 

Some  people  recommend  taking  off  the  cuttings,  with  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  two  years  old  wood  annexed  ;  but  this  is  unnecessa- 
ryt  and  even  injurious,  unless  the  species  of  plant  which  you  are 
propagating,  is  extremely  pithy  and  spongy,  like  the  fig ;  for,  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  nature's  method,  by  having  as  little  old  wood 
as  possible  about  the  root  of  a  young  plant,  the  better. 

When  the  cuttings  are  thus  prepared,  they  should  be  laid  in 
trenches,  close  to  each  other,  in  some  dry  part  of  the  Vineyard, 
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and  covered  with  earth  to  within  two  inches  of  their  tops,  where 
they  are  to  remain  till  you  are  ready  to  plant  them  ;  covering  them 
in  frosty  or  parching  weather,  with  some  loose,  dry  litter,  which  is 
to  be  taken  off  every  mild  day,  that  they  may  the  more  effectually 
be  inured  to  the  open  air.  This  is  the  best  method  of  preserving 
them,  even  during  the  entire  winter.  I  do  not  approve  of  keeping 
cuttings,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  close,  dark,  unventilated  cellars  ; 
for  in  such  places  they  become  weak,  blanched,  tender  and  sickly, 
and  seldom  succeed  well  when  planted  out ;  besides,  they  have  no- 
thing to  imbibe,  whilst  there,  but  foul  air,  which  vitiates  their  juicea, 
and  brings  on  diseases  and  bad  health. 

Method  of  Planting* 

Having  your  ground  prepared,  and  marked  out  with  stakes  as 
before  directed,  and  your  cutting  in  readiness ;  so  soon  afler  the 
middle  of  this  month,  as  you  find  the  soil  dry  and  in  good  order, 
proceed  to  planting  in  the  following  manner:. ...Take  up  a  number 
of  your  cuttings  carefully,  without  injuring  the  buds,  and  place 
them  in  a  bucket  of  dung  water,  about  six  inches  deep,  the  bucket 
having  a  handle  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  it  from  place  to 
place  :  then,  at  each  stake,  make  a  hole  with  a  spade,  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  as  wide  as  you  please,  but  it  will  be  better  to  have  all 
these  holes  made  the  day  before  you  commence  planting ;  into  each  put 
one  strong  cutting,  placing  it  a  little  sloping,  and  so  deep,  that  the  se- 
cond bud  from  the  top,  may  be  just  on  a  level  with  the  general  sur- 
face ;  immediately  fill  the  hole  with  earth,  pressing  it  gently  with 
your  feet  to  the  cutting,  and  drawing  the  loose  earth  round,  so  as  to 
cover  the  second  bud,  before  noticed,  half  an  inch  deep  ;  which  bud, 
so  protected,  will  frequently  make  the  most  vigorous  shoot,  and 
often  succeed,  when  the  top  bud,  exposed  to  the  weather  will  not ; 
then  drive  down  the  stake,  so  as  to  make  it  firm,  within  three 
inches  of  the  plant. 

If  your  cuttings  are  not  extremely  good  and  fresh,  and  such  as 
may  be  depended  on,  it  will  be  the  more  certain  way  to  plant  two 
in  each  hole,  the  tops  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other,  and  the 
lower  ends  sloping  in  opposite  directions,  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience, if  both  should  succeed,  of  removing  one,  without  disturb- 
ing the  other  ;  these  extra  plants  may  be  made  use  of  next  seasoOf 
to  fill  up  vacancies,  or  to  form  a  new  plantation. 

Cuttings  are  generally  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  rooted  plants, 
as  they  are  thought  to  establish  themselves  more  effectually  when 
not  removed ;  however,  when  such  are  to  be  planted,  keep  their 
roots  our  of  ground  but  as  short,  a  time  as  possible  ;  and  if  im- 
mersed, when  taken  up,  in  a  pap  of  earfti  and  water,  or  dung 
and  water,  the  better :  plant  them  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  the  cuttings,  pruning  their  heads,  and  observing  to  place  their 
roots,  after  first  shortening  any  long  stragglers,  in  a  spreading 
manner  in  the  earth,  and  then  cover  them  up  as  before. 

It  is  necessary  that  each  particular  kind  of  grape  should  be 
planted  in  separate  quarters,  that  they  may  all  be  gathered,  whea 
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« 
ripe^  without  injuring^  others ;  for  when  planted  in  a  mixed  confus- 
ed way,  the  going  through  the  different  quarters  to  pull  the  fruit  of 
a  vine,  here  and  there,  is  very  inconvenient,  and  often  the  later 
ripening  intervening  kinds  are  injured  thereby. 

If  your  ground  is  intended  to  be  cultivated,  after  plant- 
ing, with  the  plough,  you  must  leave  sufficient  heacT  lands  for  the 
liorses  to  turn  on. 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  as  soon  after  pruning  as  the  ground 
is  dry  and  in  a  good  condition  for  tillage,  plough  and  harrow  be- 
tween the  rows  of  your  former  plantations  of  vines,  previously  giv- 
ing such  quarters,  as  need  it,  a  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure ; 
and-  dig,  or  give  a  deep  hoeing,  to  such  places  as  cannot  be  come 
at  with  the  plough. 


THE  NURSERY. 

Grafting^* 

IT  is  too  difficult  a  task  to  state  the  precise  time  of  grafting 
the  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  in  the  different  climates 
and  states  of  the  Union ;  6ut,  as  I  cannot  do  this  with  preci- 
non,  and  must  confine  myself,  in  this  article,  to  the  periods  most 
suitable  for  performing  that  operation  in  the  middle  states,  where  I 
am  best  acquainted  with  the  seasons,  I  will  give  such  hints  as  will 
lead  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  true  periods  for  grafting,  in  every 
counti7,  and  every  place. 

The  best  time  for  grafting,  in  the  middle  states,  is  generally 
from  the  twentieth  of  March  to  the  tenth  of  April,  a  few  days  ear- 
lier or  later,  as  vegetation  may  happen  to  be  in  an  advanced  or  re- 
tarded state,  which  sometimes  makes  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

Grafting  is  always  most  successful,  when  done  at  the  period  that 
the  buds  of  your  stocks  are  swelled,  so  as  to  be  nearly  ready  to 
burst  into  leaf :  ,this  is  the  time  in  which  the  greatest  success  may 
be  expected,  and  should  be  very  particularly  attended  to  ;  however, 
if  done  a  few  days  before,  or  even  when  the  stocks  display  several 
expanded  leaves,  there  may  be  a  tolerable  good  hit,  provided  the 
operation  is  judiciously  performed. 

Your  cions  or  grafte  must  be  taken  off,  about  a  month  or  three 
weeks  before  this  crisis,  or  so  sooitaS  you  are  able  to  perceive  the 
least  disposition  in  their  buds  to  swell ;  for,  if  not  cut  off  in  proper 
time,  the  grafu  will  not  ti^  kindly,  nor  will  they  shopt  so  vigo- 
Fously. 

1 1 
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The  proper  sdrts  to  begin  withy  in  respect  to  fruit-trees,  are 
cherries  and  plums,  and,  if  you  please,  peaches,  nectarines  and 
apricots  ;  but  the  latter  kinds  are  generally  propagated  by  budding 
or  inoculation.  Pears,  filberts  and  apples,  may  be  grafted  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  the  latter  may  be  deferred  for  ten  days  longer  than 
cither  of  the  former,  provided  the  cions  were  taken  off  in  due 
time  ;  pears  will  also  agree  with  tolerable  late  grafting. 

Beifore  I  proceed  to  the  methods  of  grafting,  it  will  first  be  ne- 
cessary to  paention,  what  stocks  are  proper  to  graft  the  different  kinds 
of  fruit  upon ;  for  instance,  apples  should  be  grafted  upon  stocks 
raised  from  the  kernels  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit ;  that  is,  any 
kind  of  apples  ;  for  the  grafts  or  buds  of  these  trees  will  not  take 
well,  upon  any  other  stocks. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  for  dwarf  apple-trees  for  walls  or  es^ 
paliers,  or  for  small  standards,  they  should  generally  be  grafted 
upon  codlin  apple  stocks,  raised  either  from  suckers  from  the  root» 
or  by  cuttings  or  layers :  for  the  stock's  raised  from  these  are  never 
so  luxuriant  in  growth,  as  those  of  the  larger  growing  apple-trees  ; 
and,  consequently,  trees  grafted  upon  such  stocks  will  be  slower 
in  growth,  and  can  more  easily  be  kept  within  due  compass,  so 
will  answer  the  purpose  for  dwarfs  or  espaliers,  &c.  much  better 
than  those  grafted  on  larger-growing  kinds.  Or,  if  required  to 
have  them  of  still  more  dwarfish  growth  for  small  gardens,  you 
may  use  stocks  of  the  Dutch  pai^adise  apple,  and  Siberian  crab,  &g. 

But,  for  the  general  supply  of  apple-stocks  for  common  stand- 
ards, and  large  espalier  trees,  they  are  raised  principally  from 
the  seed  of  any  Sort  of  apples  or  wild  crabs. 

Pears  are  generally  grafted  or  budded  upon  stocks  raised  also 
from  kernels  of  any  of  their  own  kinds  of  fruits,  or  occasionally 
upon  stocks  raised  from  suckers ;  they  likewise  are  very  commonly 
grafted  upon  quince  stocks,  whereby  to  have  trees  of  mere  mode- 
rate growth,  to  form  dwarfs;  and  which  are  generally  ndsedby 
seed,  cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers  ;  and  the  pears  grafted  or  budded 
upon  these  stocks,  are  very  proper  for  walls  or  espaliers,  and  occa- 
sionally for  small  standaixls.  Sometimes  also,  pears  are  grafted  upon 
white-thorn  stocks  ;  but  this  is  improper  for  any  general  practice, 
not  being  so  successful,  and  never  producing  so  good  fruity  as  if 
grafted  on  stocks  of  their  own  family. 

Cherries  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  them,  upon  stocks 
raised  from  the-  stones  of  the  common  black  or  red  cherry,  or  upon 
stocks  raised  from  the  stones  ofany  other  kind  of  the  same  fruit ;  but 
the  two. first  are  most  esteemed  for  that  purpose,  because  they  ge- 
nerally shoot  much  freer  than  any  other. 

Plums  are  grafted  or  budded  on  stocks,  raised  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  any  or  either  of  the  plum  kinds ;  but  those  raised  from  the 
vigorous  growing  sorts  are  most  preferable  :  they  are  also  grafted 
on  stocks  raised  from  suckers,  but  such  should  not  be  used,  unless 
when  Seedling  stocks  cannot  be  had.  Plums  will  likewise  take  o& 
the  apricot,  but  then  the  trees  are  not  permanent. 

The  apricot  proves  the  most  durable  on  stocks  of  the  plum  kind. 
It  will  also  grow  on  its  own,  and  on  peach  and  almond  stocks  ;  but 
on  either  of  the  two  last,  it  will  uot  be  durable. 
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For  peaches  and  nectarines,  several  sorts  of  stocks  are  occasion- 
ally used  ;  such  us  plum,  peach,  almond,  and  apricot  stocks,  all  rais- 
ed from  the  stones  of  the  fruit,  and  the  first  kind  from  layers  and 
suckers  also.  If  a  plum  could  he  procured  of  such  vigorous 
growth,  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  peach,  it  would  be  an  acquisition 
of  infinite  importance ;  for  on  such,  the  peach  would  be  as  perma- 
nent as  the  plum  itself.  In  Europe,  all  their  peach-trees  are  worked 
on  the  plum  ;  but  with  us,  the  growth  of  the  peach  is  so  rapid,  as 
in  a  few  years  to  overgrow  the  stock,  when  wrought  on  any  of  the 
kinds  of  plum  which  we  have  yet  procured.  The  kind  particularly 
selected  for  this  purpose  in  Europe,  is  the  muscle-plum. 

Almonds  will  take,  and  grow  on  any  stock  which  answers  for  the 
peach. 

Medlars  will  grow  on  either  medlar,  white-thorn,  pear,  or  quince 
stocks  ;  but  those  of  its  own  genera,  are  preferable. 

Filberts  will  succeed  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common 
hazel-nut  tree,  raised  either  from  the  nuts,  or  by  suckers  from  the 
loots. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  towards  this  work,  is  to  select  the 
grafts,  in  the  choice  of  which,  the  following  directions  should  be 
<rf)served.  1st.  That  they  are  shoots  of  the  former  year;  for, 
when  they  are  older,  they  never  succeed  well.  2dly.  Always 
to  take  them  from  healthy  fruitful  trees ;  for,  if  the  trees  from 
which  they  are  taken  be  sickly,  the  grafts  very  often  partake  so 
much  of  the  distemper,  as  rarely  to  get  the  better  of  it,  at  least  for 
some  years ;  and  when  they  are  taken  from  young  luxuriant  trees> 
whose  vessels  are  generally  large,  they  will  continue  to  produce 
strong  shoots,  but  will  be  a  long  time  coming  into  bearing,  and 
are  seldom  so  productive,  as  those  which  are  taken  from  fruitful 
trees,  whose  shoots  are  more  compact,  joints  closer  together,  and 
whose  system  is  already  organized  for  beaiing.  Sdly.  You  should 
prefer  those  grafts  which  are  taken  from  the  lateral  or  horizontal 
branches,  to  those  from  .the  strong  perpendicular  shoots,  £6r  the 
reasons  before  given. 

When  your  grafts  are  cut  off,  open  shallow  trenches  in  &  dry 
sheltered  situation,  and  place  them  thinly  therein,  with  their  <cut 
ends  down,  .drawing  up  the  earth  so  as  that  they  may  be  covered 
two-thirds  of  their  length ;  then  lay  some  light  litter  thinly  over 
their  tops,  to  prevent  their  drying.  If  a  small  joint  of  the  last 
year's  wood  be  taken  off  with  the  cion,  it  will  preserve  it  the  better ; 
for  the  old  wood  being  more  compact  than  the  new,  will  prevent  its 
imbibing  too  much  moisture  from  the  earth,  whilst  kept  there,  and 
that  can  be  cut  away,  when  you  take  them  up  for  grafting.  If  grafts 
are  to  be  carried  to  any  considerable  distance,  it  will  be  proper  to 
pack  them  up  in  earth,  and  surround  them  with  damp  moss,  if  but 
a  small  quantity,  to  prevent  its  drying  too  soon. 

Always  prefer  stocks,  which  were  raised  in  the  Nursery  from 
seed;  next  to  these,  those  raised  from  layers  and  cuttings;  and, 
last  of  all,  such  as  were  produced  from  suckers  ;  for  the  last  will 
continue  to  throw  up  suckers  from  their  roots,  much  more  abund- 
antly than  any  of  the  former,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  borders^ 
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garden,  or  orchard ;  which  are  not  only  unsightly,  but  they  also 
take  off  a  great  part  of  the  nourishment  from  the  trees. 

When  you  intend  to  change  the  fruit  of  an  old  espalier,  or  wall* 
tree,  always  graft  on  fresh  healthy  branches,  and  as  near  the  trunk 
as  such  are  to  be  found ;  ten  or  a  dozen  grafts  may  be  necessary  to 
furnish  the  tree,  the  more  immediately,  with  the  kind  or  kinds  de- 
sired. For  a  standard,  six  or  eight  cions,  will  be  sufficient  to  answer 
a  similar  purpose,  always  observing  to  cut  out  the  far  greater  partf 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  old  branches,  previous  to  grafting,  and  the 
remainder,  as  the  young  grafts  advance  in  growth. 

For  this  purpose,  you  must  be  provided,  1.  With  a  strong  knife» 
to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  stocks  previous  to  the  insertion  of  the 
grafts.  3.  With  a  neat  small  hand-saw,  for  occasional  use,  in  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  of  some  large  stocks,  for  crown-grafting.  3. 
With  a  grafting-chissel  and  small  mallet,  for  clefting  large  stocks, 
for  the  reception  of  the  dons  in  cleft-grafting.  4.  With  a  neat  and 
very  sharp  pruning-knife,  for  cutting  and  shaping  the  grafb,  and 
for  sloping  and  forming  the  stocks  for  their  reception ;  and  5.  With 
a  quantity  of  new  bass  strings ;  or,  if  bass  cannot  be  had,  with  soft 
woollen  yam,  to  tie  the  parts  close,  secure  the  grafts,  and  thereby 
to  promote  their  speedy  union  with  the  stocks. 

The  next  thing  to  be  provided,  is  a  quantity  of  grafting  clay,  which 
should  be  prepared,  at  least  ten  days,  previous  to  its  being  wanted 
for  use  ;  to  be  applied  clbsely  round  the  grafts,  at  the  places  of  in- 
sertion into  the  stocks,  and  a  little  above,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
air  from  exhausting  the  sap  of  the  cions,  before  they  could  be  sup- 
plied with  a  sufficiency  from  the  stocks ;  and  also  to  keep  out  wet» 
which  would  greatly  obstruct  the  uniting  of  the  parts  :  it  is  to  be 
made  in  the  following  manner. 

Get  a  quantity  of  strong  fat  loam,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
trees  to  be  grafted  ;  then  take  about  a  fourth  part  of  fresh  horse- 
dung,  free  trom  litter,  or  a  third  part  of  cow-dung,  it  matters  not 
which  you  make  use  of;  or,  if  you  please,  you  may  use  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  each,  mixing  them,  or  either  of  them,  well  with 
the  loam  ;  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  hay,  cut  very  fine,  and  also 
some  salt,  which  will  prevent  it  from  cracking  or  drying  too  fast  in 
hot  or  parching  weather ;  work  the  whole  well  together,  and  add 
as  much  water  as  necessary ;  after  which,  beat  and  incorporate  the 
mass  effectually,  after  the  manner  of  mortar,  and  continue  so  to 
work  it  every  other  day,  adding  a  little  water  as  it  becomes  dry,  till 
the  time  you  want  it  for  use.  Be  very  particular,  during  this  pe- 
riod, not  to  expose  it  to  frost,  or  drying  winds ;  and  the  more  ef* 
fectually  you  incorporate  it,  the  better  will  it  answer  your  purpose. 
Some  people  use  a  composition  of  bees-wax,  rosin  and  turpentine, 
melted  together,  to  put  round  the  grafb  in  the  manner  of  clay,  but 
laid  on  warm  and  much  thinner.  This  I  conceive  to  be  too  ex- 
pensive, and  am  certain,  from  experience,  that  it  does  not  answer 
the  end  a  whit  better,  nor  even  so  well,  as  the  former,  if  properly 
made. 

Observe,  that  the  stocks  to  be  grafted,  if  intended  for  dwarf- 
trees,  for  espaliers  or  walls,  must  be  headed  down  to  within  five  or 
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six  inches  of  the  ground  ;  but  if  for  full  standards^  they  may  be 
headed  and  grafted  sH  five  or  six  feet  high,  or  in  fact,  at  any  height 
you  please,  even  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  more  particularly 
apples  and  pears ;  for  you  can  afterwaixls  train  the  graft  on  a  single 
clean  ^em,  as  high  as  you  like,  and  then  top  it,  to  cause  it  to 
throw  out  side  branches  for  forming  a  head :  this  is  the  best*  method 
to  treat  stunted  or  ill  formed  stocks,  but  is  not  necessary  for  those 
that  are  well  thriven  and  straight ;  for  by  it  you  would  lose  a  year 
of  their  gp*owth,  as  you  can  immediately  form  the  head  from  the 
graft,  when  inserted  at  a  proper  height ;  for  dwarf  and  half  stand* 
ards,  you  may  head  and  graft,  at  the  height  of  two,  three,  or  four 
feet. 

There  are  various  methods  of  grafting  in  practice  ;  such  as  whip* 
grafUng,  cleft-grafting,  crown- grafting,  side-grafting,  root- grafting 
and  grafting  by  approach  or  inarching  ;  but  the  two  former  are  in 
more  general  use  among  experienced  gardeners,  particularly  the 
first,  as  being  every  way  preferable  to  any  other,  when  the  stocks 
are  under  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Firat^  by   Whifi'graftir^, 

This  kind  of  grafting  is  that  most  commonly  practised  in  nur- 
series, as  being  both  the  most  expeditious  and  successful,  and  may 
be  performed  upon  smaller  stocks,  than  any  other  ;  for  it  is  effect- 
ed with  the  greatest  success  upon  such  as  are,  from  about  half  an 
inch,  or  less,  to  near  an  inch  in  diameter  :  the  method  of  perform- 
ing the  work  is  this. 

Having  the  cions  or  grafts,  knife,  bandages,  and  clay  ready ; 
then  begin  the  work  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  stock,  at  some 
clear  smooth  part  thereof;  generally  performing  this,  by  one  clean 
slanting  cut  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  slope  on  one  side  about  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  in  length,  and  make  a  notch  or  small 
slit,  from  near  the  upper  part  downwards,  a  little  better  than  half  an 
inch  long,  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the  cion  ;  then  prepare  the  cion, 
by  cutting  it  to  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  preferring  the  lower 
or  thick  part,  and  cutting  the  bottom  end  on  one  side  also,  in  a  slop* 
ing  manner,'  the  length  of,  and  to  fit  the  slope  of  the  stock,  as  if 
cut  from  the  same  place  ;  that  the  rinds  of  both  may  join  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  every  part,  as  if  you  were  splicing  a  fishing-rod  ;  but 
when  the  stock  is  much  larger  Uian  the  cion,  this  cannot  be  done  so 
exactly,  unless  you  insert  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stock  to  the 
slope  ;  however,  that  will  not  be  necessary,  provided  you  join  the 
rinds  or  bark  of  both,  so  as  to  fit  neatly  on  either  edge  or  side  of  the 
slope  ;  then  make  a  slit  upwards  in  the  slope  of  the  cion,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  tongue  to  fit  that  made  in  the  slope  of  the  stocky 
which  insert  therein,  so  that  the  rinds  of  both  may  join  together 
exactly,  at  least  at  one  side,  and  immediately  tie  the  parts  together 
with  a  ligature  of  bass,  &c.  bringing  it  in  a  neat  manner  several 
times  round  the  stock  and  graft,  moderately  tight,  and  fastened  ac* 
cordingly. 
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This  done,  clay  the  whole  over  near  an  inch  thick  on  every  side, 
from  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  graft,  to  the  same  above  the 
top  of  the  stock,  finishing  the  coat  of  clay  in  a  longish  oval  form, 
closing  it  effectually  in  every  part,  and  tapering  it  up  to  the  cion  to 
prevent  the  wind,  sun,  or  rain  reaching  the  grafted  parts,  till  the 
union  is  effected ;  observing  to  examine  it  now  and  then ;  and  if  any 
part  falls  off,  or  cracks  appear,  such  must  be  immediately  repaired 
with  fresh  clay. 

Expert  Nursery-Gardeners,  generally  perform  whip-grafting 
with  four  cuts  ;  two  in  heading  and  slitting  the  stock,  and  the  same 
in  sloping  and  tonguing  the  graft,  inserting  it  immediately,  being 
followed  by  one  or  two  persons  to  tie  and  clay  them. 

This  sort  of  grafting  may  also  be  performed,  if  necessary,  upon 
strong  young  shoots  of  any  bearing  tree,  if  intended  to  alter  the 
kind  of  fruit,  or  have  more  than  one  sort  on  the  same  tree. 

By  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  grafts  will  be  well  united 
with  the  stocks,  as  will  be  evident  by  their  shooting ;  the  clay  may 
then  be  taken  off,  but  suffer  the  bandages  to  remain  on,  till  the 
united  parts  seem  to  swell,  and  be  too  much  confined  thereby. 

Second,  by  Clef  ingrafting . 

This  is  called  Cleft-grafting,  because  the  stock  being  too  large 
for  whip-grafting,  is  cleft  or  slit  down  the  middle  for  the  reception 
of  the  cion,  and  is  performed  upon  stocks  from  about  one  to  two 
inches  diameter,  and  may  be  practised  with  success  where  the  rind 
of  the  stock  is  not  too  thick,  whereby  the  inner  bark  of  the  cion 
will  be  prevented  from  closely  joining  that  of  the  stock,  which 
junction  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  complete  union  of  the 
parts. 

First,  with  a  strong  knife,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  stock  ;  or,  if 
the  stock  is  very  large,  it  may  be  headed  with  a  small  saw. 

.  This  doh^  fix  upon  a  smooth  part,  just  below  where  headed,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that,  cut  away  part  of  the  stock,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half,  in  a  sloping  manner  upwards,  so  as  the  crown  of  the 
stock  may  not  be  more  than  about  half  an  inch  broad,  which  slope 
and  crown  are  to  be  cut  smooth  and  neat.  Then  prepare  your 
grafts  or  cions  in  the  following  manner  :  observe  to  cut  them  into 
proper  lengths  of  about  six  inches,  with  several  eyes  or  buds  to 
each ;  then  take  your  sharpest  knife,  and  pare  away  the  bark  and 
Bome  of  the  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  graft  in  a  sloping  man- 
ner, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  near  two  inches  in  length  on  oppo- 
«ite  sides,  making  it  to  have  a  wedge-like  shape  ;  but  let  that  edge, 
which  is  to  be  placed  outwards  in  the  stock,  be  left  thicker  than  the 
other,  and  with  the  rind  continued  tliereon.  The  graft  being  pre- 
pared, take  your  strong  knife  or  chissel,  and  place  it  on  the  middle 
of  the  stock,  not  across,  but  contrary  ways,  to  the  sloped  part,  and 
with  a  small  mallet,  strike  the  knife  or  chissel  into  the  stock, 
observing  to  cleave  it  no  farther  than  what  is  necessary  to  admit  the 
graft  readily  ;  then  place  the  knife,  or  some  small  instrument,  a 
little  way  into  the  cleft,  at  the  sloped  part  of  the  stock,  to  keep  it 
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open  for  the  reception  of  the  graft,  which  directly  introduce  into 
the  cleft  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  at  the  hack  of  the  slope  ;  inserting 
it  with  great  exactness,  as  far  as  it  is  cut,  with  the  thickest  edge 
outwards,  and  so  that  the  rind  may  meet  exactly  every  way  with 
that  of  the  stock.  The  graft  being  placed,  then  remove  the  knife 
or  wedge,  taking  care  not  to  displace  the  cion  ;  this  done,  let  it  be 
tied  and  well  clayed  in  the  manner  directed  above,  in  the  work  of 
whip  or  tongue-grafting. 

Or,  if  you  choose  to  put  in  two  grafts,  it  may  be  performed  on 
large  stocks,  which  must  be  twice  cleft,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
lo  fix  the  cions  as  above,  in  opposite  sides. 

This  method  of  grafting  may  be  performed  occasionally,  on  the 
upright  branches  of  bearing  trees,  when  intended  either  to  renew 
the  wood,  or  change  the  sort  of  fruit. 

When  the  grafts  have  shot  five  or  six  inches,  take  off  the  clay 
and  bandages,  and  cover  the  wounded  parts  of  the  stocks  with  fresh 
grafting-clay,  which  will  protect  them  from  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  and  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  bark  over  the  wounds  ; 
lettlus  claying  remain  on  till  it  falls  off  of  itself:  this  second  clay* 
ing  is  more  necessary  to  large,  than  to  small  stocks,  but  will  be  very 
useful  to  either. 

Thirds  by  Crown  ^qfiing'. 

The  third  kind  of  grafting  is  known  by  the  name  of  crown-graft- 
ing, as  sometimes  three,  four,  or  more  grafts  are  inserted  round  the 
crown  of  the  stock,  in  a  circular  order,  introduced  betwixt  the  bark 
and  the  wood. 

This  way  of  grafting  is  commonly  practised  upon  such  stocks 
as  are  too  large  and  stubborn  to  cleave,and  is  often  performed  upon 
the  branches  of  apple  and  pear-trees,  &c.  that  already  bear  fruit, 
when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  sorts,  or  to  renew  the  tree  with 
fresh  bearing  wood. 

The  manner  of  doing  it,  is  as  follows : 

First,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tree  or  stock  level,  or  of  any 
particular  branch  of  a  tree  which  you  intend  to  graft,  and  pare  the 
top  perfectly  smooth  ;  then  prepare  your  cions,  which  is  done  by 
cutting  one  side  flat  and  sibping,  about  two  inches  in  length,  making 
a  kind  of  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the  cut,  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the 
stock  ;  and  pare  off  a  Uttie  off  the  bark  towards  each  edge  of  the 
graft ;  then  prepare  to  insert  it,  which,  in  this  oixier  of  grafting, 
must  be  eflected  by  introducing  the  sloped  part  down  betwixt  the 
bark  and  wood  of  the  stock;  first  slitting  the  bark  or  rind  from  the 
top  downwards,  clean  through  to  the  firm  wood,  two  inches  or  two 
and  a  half  in  length ;  and  having  a  small  thin  wedge  of  iron  or 
wood,  open  therewith  the  rind  of  the  stock  a  little  at  the  top  of  the 
slit,  by  introducing  it  gently  down  betwixt  the  wood  and  rind,  far 
enough  to  make  way  for  admitting  the  graft ;  then  drawing  it  out, 
insert  tl\e  cion,  with  the  cut  sloped  side  towuixis,  and  close  to  the 
wood  of  the  stock,  slipping  it  neatly  down  the  length  of  its  cut  part, 
rc:»ting  the  bliculder  thereof,  prepared  as  ubove,  upon  the  top  of  the 
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stock  ;  and  in  this  manner  you  may  put  four,  five,  or  more  gcafts, 
as  may  seem  convenient,  into  eacli  stock,  and  bind  them  round  with 
strong  bass. 

When  the  grafts  are  all  thus  fixed,  you  must  immediately  apply 
a  good  quantity  of  well-wrought  clay,  bringing  it  close  about  the 
stock  and  grafts,  observing  to  raise  it  at  least  an  inch  above  the  top 
of  the  stock,  in  a  rouhcUng  manner,  so  as  to  throw  the  wet  quickly 
off,  and  prevent  its  lodging  or  getting  into  the  work,  which  would 
ruin  all. 

This  method  of  grafting,  is  sometimes  called  shoulder-grafiting^ 
and  grafting  in  ihe  rind,  and  was  much  more  in  praciice  formerly, 
than  at  present ;  for  although  the  grafts  take  freely,  they  are  liable 
to  be  blown  out,  by  strong  winds,  after  they  have  made  large  shoots, 
which  have  frequently  happened  after  three  or  four  years  growth,  so 
that  when  this  method  is  practised,  the  evil  must  be  remedied  by 
tying  some  firm  sticks  to  the  body  of  the  stock  or  branch  that  is 
grafted,  to  which  the  young  shoots  must  be  tied,  or  they  must  be 
made  fkst  to  some  convenient  support  that  will  answer  the  same 
end ;  or  even  tying  them  to  one  another,  should  the  grafts  take  on 
opponte  sides  of  the  stock,  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

This  kind  of  grafting  may  be  performed  a  week,  or  ten  days, 
later  than  the  other  methods  ;  for  it  will  prove  most  successful,  if 
done,  when  the  sap  begins  to  be  in  active  motion,  as  then  the  bark  of 
the  stock  win  separate  from  the  wood  more  freely,  to  admit  the 
graft. 

When  the  cions  are  well  taken,  treat  them  as  directed  under  the 
head  Cleft-grafting. 

Fourth^  by  Side^gra/Hng, 

This  is  done  by  inserting  grafts  into  the  sides  of  the  branches 
without  heading  them  down,  and  may  be  practised  upon  trees  to  fill 
up  any  vacancy,  or  for  variety,  to  have  several  sorts  of  fruit  on  the 
same  tree. 

It  is  performed  thus  :  fix  upon  such  parts  of  the  branches  where 
wood- is  wanting,  to  furnish  the  head,  or  any  part  of  the  tree  ;  there 
slope  off  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of 
the  g^raft  to  fit  the  part  as  near  as  possible  ;  then  join  it  to  the 
branch,  first  tonguing  both  as  in  whip-grafting,  tie  them  with  bass, 
and  clay  them  over. 

Fifthy  by  Root^Grafting, 

This  is  done  by  whip-grafting  cions  upon  pieces  of  the  root,  turn- 
ed up,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  eitlier  as  the  roots  remain,  or  se- 
parated,  and  immediately  replanted. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  observe,  that  grafting  is  frequently  done, 
and  very  often  with  good  success,  without.the  assistance  of  graft- 
ing-clay, or  any  other  prepared  composition.  The  method  is  this : 
h«Ld  down  your  stocks  near  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  and  graft 
them  as  low  as  you  possibly  can ;  bind  them  neatly,  as  in  other 
cases,  and  draw  the  earth  over  the  crowns  of  the  stocksj  so  as  to  let 
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one  or  two  of  the  buds  of  each  cion  appear ;  look  to  them  frequent* 
]y>  and  if  the  earth  sinks  so  as  to  expose  the  crowns  of  the  stocksi 
cover  them  up  again. 

When  the  cions  are  sufficiently  taken,  clear  off  the  earth,  un- 
bind the  bandages,  and  then  replace  it  as  before.  Trees  grafted  in 
this  wayj  may  afterwards  be  trained  up,  either  for  standards,  half 
standards,  espaliers,  or  wall  trees,  at  pleasure. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  persons  are  under  the  necessity,  in 
spring,  of  removing  some  stocks,  when  in  the  way  of  other  busi- 
ness ;  in  which  case,  they  are  frequently  taken  into  the  house,  and 
grafted  in  any  method  most  convenient,  then  planted  immediately : 
this  is  called  by  gardeners  fire-side  grafting,  and  often  proves  tole- 
rably successful ;  but  I  would  not  recommend  it,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Grafting  by  Approach^  or  Inarching. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  performed  only,  when  the  stock,  and 
the  tree  from  which  you  mean  to  propagate,  either  grow,  or  can 
be  placed  so  near  each  other,  that  the  intended  graft  may  be 
brought  to  approach  and  join  the  stock  ;  forming  therewith,  when 
grafted,  a  kind  of  arch,  and  not  to  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plant,  till  a  perfect  union  is  formed :  hence  its  name. 

When  intended  to  propagate  any  tree  or  shrub,  by  this  method  ; 
if  of  a  hardy  nature,  and  growing  in  the  open  g;round,  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  young  plants  for  stocks  should  be  planted  round  it, 
and  when  grown  of  a  proper  size  or  height,  the  work  performed : 
or,  if  the  branches  of  the  tree  designed  to  graft  from,  are  too  high 
for  the  stocks,  these  must  be  planted  in  pots,  (if  a  year  previous 
to  the  op<;ration  the  better)  and  placed  upon  a  temporary  stage 
erected  round  the  tree,  of  sufficient  height  to  answer  the  purpose. 

In  performing  this  work,  make  choice  of  a  smooth  part  of  the 
stock,  and  with  which  the  intended  graft  can  be  conveniently 
brought  to  meet,  marking  on  each  the  place  of  junction  ;  then  cut 
away  the  bark  and  a  part  of  the  wood,  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  both  of  the  stock  and  cion  ;  after  which,  make  a  slit  up- 
wards in  the  cion,  so  as  to  form  a  tongue,  and  another  downwards 
in  the  stock,  as  directed  for  whip-grafting,  and  insert  the  one  into 
the  other,  making  all  parts  fit  in  an  exact  manner,  particularly 
the  rinds  or  barks,  and  tie  them  closely  together  with  bass  ;  after 
which,  cover  the  whole  with  a  due  quantity  of  grafting  clay,  as  di- 
rected in  the  other  methods.  In  this  mode  of  grafting,  the  cion  is 
not  separated  Trom  the  tree,  until  it  is  firmly  united  with  the  stocky 
nor  is  the  head  of  the  latter,  generally,  cut  off,  till  this  time, 
though  it  is  sometimes  performed  with  the  head  of  the  stock  cut 
off,  under  the  idea  that  its  whole  efforts  would  then  be  directed 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  graft,  which  is  not  of  as  much  advantage 
as  might  be  imagined. 

If  the  plants  which  you  inarch,  are  exposed  to  strong  winds,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  them  fast,  either  to  stakes  stuck  into  the 
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ground  for  that  purpose,  or  to  some  other  more  convenient  sup- 
port, to  prevent  their  being  displaced  thereby. 

The  stocks  and  grafts  are  to  remain  for  three  months,  or  upwards, 
before  you  unbind  them ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time»  take  oiT  the 
clay  and  bandages,  and,  if  well  taken,  separate  the  graft  from  the 
mother  plant,  being  careful  to  do  this  with  a  perfectly  sharp  knife, 
cutting  it  off  with  a  slope  downwards  to  the  stock ;  and  if  not  done 
in  grafting,  the  head  of  the  stock  must  also  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
graft,  and  afterwards  the  stem  kept  free  from  any  undershoots.  If 
at  this  time  the  graft  and  stock,  particularly  if  not  extremely  well 
united,  were  tied  again,  gently  as  before,  fresh  clayed,  and  those 
suffered  to  remain  on  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  it  would  be  of 
considerable  advantage. 

The  walnut,  fig,  and  mulberry,  with  many  other  trees,  which 
do  not  succeed  by  the  common  methods  of  grafting,  will  take  free- 
ly by  this,  and  also  various  kinds  of  evergreens.  It  is  in  frequent 
use  to  ingraft  a  fruit-bearing  branch,  upon  a  common  stock  of  the 
same  family,  by  which  means  you  have  a  tree  with  many  fruit,  in  a 
few  months,  that  would  take  perhaps  as  many  years,  when  left  to 
nature,  before  it  would  shew  a  single  one.  This  is  frequently  prac- 
tised on  orange  trees,  and  other  green-house  plants. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  not  to  be  performed  so  early  in  tlie 
season  as  the  others,  its  being  most  successful  when  the  sap  is 
flowing ;  in  the  middle  states,  I  would  recommend  doing  it  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Apnl.  But  it  is  not  to  be  practised  where  the 
other  methods  will  succeed  ;  for  trees  propagated  in  this  way,  are 
always  observed  to  grow  more  weakly,  and  never  to  the  size  of 
those  which  are  propagated  by  budding,  or  the  other  modes  of 
grafting. 

Grafting  Peaches^  Mctarines^  and  jipricoU. 

Peaches,  nectannes,  and  apricots,  will  succeed  by  grafting,  but 
propagating  them  by  inoculation  is  much  preferable ;  however,  if 
you  graft  them,  let  it  be  done  early,  always  before  they  shew  flow- 
ers, having  their  cions  taken  off*  three  weeks  previous  to  the  time 
of  performing  the  operation,  and  deposited  in  the  earth  till  that  pe- 
riod, as  before  directed  for  those  of  other  fruit  trees ;  in  the  choice 
of  which  you  must  be  very  particular,  so  as  to  get  ihe  best  ripened 
young  wood,  round,  plump,  and  short  jointed,  and  with  very  little 
pith ;  all  these  will  take  as  freely  on  plum  stocks,  as  on  their 
own  kinds,  and  if  intended  for  walls  or  espaliers,  will  be  more  per- 
manent, as  they  are  not  so  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  worms. 
Grafting  may  be  also  performed,  to  any  desirable  extent,  on  most 
IK  ^l  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ornamental  trees,  such  as  elm,  ash,  oak,  holly, 
alihea-frutex,  &c.  5cc.  whose  cions  are  not  soft-wooded,  nor  too  full 
of  pith. 

Manugemcnt  of  Fruit -Treet,  grafted  and  budded  last  Year. 

fh  Jr^T  ^*'"**V"^^^^^  ^*^»^*^  ^^»'«  grafted  last  year,  should  now  have 
form  ..J^'^'f  ^^?^^*^"ed,  that  they  may  send  forth  lateral  branches  to 
triri  nK^"  ^^^^"^ '  '^  ^^""^  **''^  intended  for  espaliers  or  wall- 
irecs>  Observe  the  method  recomnithdcd  in  page  :;0b  j  if  for  stand- 
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ards,  the  stems  must  be  trained  up  to  a  proper  height,  and  then 
topped,  or  some  of  the  shoots  shortened,  so  as  to  produce  hand- 
some well  furnished  heads. 

The  stocks,  which  were  budded  the  last  summer,  and  in  which 
the  buds  still  remain  dormant,  should  now  have  their  heads  cut  off, 
a  little  above  the  budded  parts  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  nourish- 
ment will  go  to  the  inoculations,  which  will  soon  begin  to  advance 
their  first  shoots. 

In  proceeding  to  this,  cut  the  head  of  the  ^tock  off  sloping,  be- 
hind the  inoculated  bud,  either  almost  close  thereto,  or  about  a 
hand's  breadth  above  it ;  which  part  of  the  stock  remaining  above, 
will  serve  for  tying  thereto  the  first  shoot  from  the  bud  in  summer, 
to  secure  it  from  the  wind,  but  must  be  cut  down  close  next  spring. 

The  stumps  left  last  season  for  a  similar  purpose,  should  now  be 
cut  off  close  to  where  the  bud  was  inserted,  cutting  them  effectu- 
ally in  to  the  clean  fresh  wood,  in  order  that  the  wounds  may  cover 
over  and  heal,  which  will  be  effected  in  one  season,  if  no  spotted  or 
unsound  wood  be  left. 

Trafts/ilanting  Stocks  to  bud  and  graft  i^on. 

Make  new  plantations  of  stocks,  to  bud  and  graft  the  different 
kinds  of  choice  fruit  upon. 

Many  of  those  raised  from  seeds,  &c.  last  year,  will  now  be 
ready  for  this  purpose. 

Let  these  be  planted  out  as  soon  in  the  month  as  the  weather 
will  permit ;  in  rows  three  or  four  ftet  asunder,  and  at  least  twelve 
inches  distance  from  one  another  in  the  row.  They  should  be  plant- 
ed by  line,  either  dibbling  in  the  small  plants,  or  the  larger  ones 
trenched  or  holed  in  with  the  spade  ;  or  you  'may  cut  out  small 
trenches  by  line,  placing  the  plantstherein  at  the  above  distance, 
and  turn  the  earth  in  upon  their  roots,  treading  it  gently  along. 

Sowing  Stones  to  raise  Stocks  for  Grafting, 

Where  plum,  peach,  apricot  and  cherry  stones,  &c.  were  ne- 
glected, or  could  not  in  consequence  of  the  weather  be  sown  last 
month,  let  it  be  done  as  early  in  this  as  possible,  agreeably  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  page  144,  which  see. 

Sowing  Kernels  of  jifiples^  Pears  and  QtdnceSyJbr  Stocks* 

If  the  sowing  of  these  were  neglected,  or  impracticable  last 
month,  let  it  be  done  as  early  in  this  as  possible,  sowing  them  tole- 
rably thick  in  beds,  and  covering  them  with  light  dry  earth,  a  little 
better  than  half  an  inch  deep.  These  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  nur- 
sery rows  next  season :  but  they  would  succeed  much  better,  if 
sown  in  October  or  November,  if  not  carefully  preserved  in  sand 
or  earth,  or  unless  they  are  at  the  time  of  sowing,  taken  fresh  out 
of  the  fruit.     See  page  149. 


'J* 
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Sowing  HawB^/or  raUing  TJiont'gtdcke. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  sow  your  haws  as  early  in  this  month  ag 
possible,  if  not  done  in  the  last,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the 
Mirsery^  for  February^  page  1 44,  &c.  where  you  will  find  ample 
directions,  both  for  the  preparation  and  spwing  of  the  seeds,  &c. 

You  may  any  time  this  month,  particularly  after  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end,  take  up  your  one  or  two  year  old  seedling 
quicks,  out  of  the  beds  where  they  were  raised,  and  plant  them  into 
'nursery  rows,  as  directed  in  page  147.  Should  it  be  your  intention 
to  let  them  remain  in  those  rows,  to  grow  to  a  large  size,  the  more 
immediately  to  make  a  fence  when  planted  out,  set  them  at  greater 
distances  than  there  directed,  but  they  always  succeed  best,  when 
planted  young. 

Duting  the  continuance  of  the  plants  in  those  rows,  they  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  each  spring  and  autumn  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  dig  between  them  to  loosen  the  earth,  which  will  greatly 
strengthen  and  invigorate  their  growth. 

Uve  Hedges. 

Live  hedges  are  already  become  objects  of  serious  importancci 
particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  in  which  timber  has  got 
scarce,  and  must  inevitably  become  more  so  in  a  very  rapid  pro- 
gression ;  therefore,  the  sooner  the  citizens  turn  their  attention  .to 
the  cultivation  and  planting  of  them,  the  greater  portion  of  their 
benefits  will  they  themselves  enjoy,  and  the  sooner  will  they  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  rich  inheritance  for  their  children,  and  of  an 
ornamental  and  useful  establishment  for  their  country. 

Our  farmers  not  being  accustomed  to  the  making  of  live  hedges, 
may  for  some  time  be  very  tardy  in  attempting  it ;  those  of  the 
greater  penetration  will  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  commence 
"  immediately  ;  others  will  look  on  for  years  to  see  the  result,  which 
will  be  so  much  time,  profit  and  pleasure,  lost  to  themselves,  and 
consequently,  a  proportionate  injury  done  to  tlieir  posterity. 
Some  will  try  the  experiment ;  but  in  such  a  half  way,  negligent 
slovenly  manner,  as  to  insure  disappointment ;  I  would  advise  such 
to  hold  fast  by  the  post  and  rail^  and  not  to  lose  time  in  doing  more 
harm  than  good. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  any  other  than  ground  hedges,  that  is, 
such  as  are  establishtd  on  the  plain  surface,  without  a  ditch,  are  un- 
necessary in  the  United  States ;  but  why  in  the  United  States,  aiiy 
more  than  in  those  countries,  that  ages  of  experience  and  necessity 
has  taught  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  hedge  and  ditch? 
Such  may  succeed  in  very  good  ground,  and  with  uncommon 
care,  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  and  well  known  fact,  that  a  hedge 
and  ditch  will  make  a  more  formidable  fence  in  three  years,  than  a 
ground  hedge  will  in  ten. 

Having  now  given  my  decided  and  unequivocal  opinion,  as  to 
which  is  preferable,  for  outward  fences,  I  shall  pixxreed  to  give  the 
best  instructions  in  my  power,  for  the  formation  of  both  ;  the  more 
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especially  as  the  ground^hedge  is  the  neatest  and  most  eligible  for 
mtemal  hedgesj  in  gardetis  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  hawthorn,  of  all  other  kinds,  is  the  most  suitable  for  outward 
fences ;  and  here  I  think  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  common 
European  white-thorn,  or  Cratdcgiu  Oxyacantha  of  Linnaeus,  appears 
to  answer  well  in  America,  but  is  not  of  so  rapid  growth,  as  our 
cockspur  thorn,  or  Cartagus  Cms  gaUt ;  the  former  makes  a  closer 
and  thicker  hedge,  but  not  more  formidable,  nor  so  immediately  as 
the  latter.  We  have  many  varieties  of  native  hawthorns,  as  de&- 
scribed  in  page  147,  &c.  either  of  which  will  answer  very  well,  and 
convenience  must  be  considered  in  respect  to  choice ;  but  when 
choice  can  be  made,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  the  cockspur  . 
thorn,  or  rathet*  to  that  kind  which  is  observed  to  grow  most  luxu* 
riantly,  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  planted. 

The  Hedge  and  Ditch. 

The  months  of  October,  November  and  December,  will  be  the 
most  eligible  periods,  in  the  southern  states,  for  making  this  kind 
of  fence  ;  particularly,  as  their  frosts  can  do  no  injury  to  the  ditch, 
and  the  roots  will  have  an  early  establishment,  and  consequently 
be  the  better  prepared,  to  encounter  the  summer  heats.  In  the 
middle  and  eastern  states,  I  would  prefer  doing  this  business  in 
March,  or  early  in  April ;  as  the  ditch,  in  that  case,  would  have 
one  year's  advantage  of  the  frost,  which,  in  some  kinds  of  soil, 
would  have  a  considerable  effect,  particularly  in  the  Erst  year,  by 
swelling  the  earth  in  the  face  of  the  ditch,  causing  it  to  moulder 
down,  and  thereby  expose  the  roots  of  the  quicks  ;  but  this  can  be 
obviated,  by  leaving  a  scarcement  in  the  front,  as  hereafter  directed. 

Strong- year  old  quicks  will  answer  very  well  for  laying  in  the  face 
of  a  ditch,  but  such  as  have  had  the  advantage  of  two  year's  growth 
in  nursery  rows,  after  being  transplanted  when  one  year  old  from 
the  seed-bied,  will  sooner  form  a  good  fence,  or  two  year  old  plants 
from  the  seed-bed  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  Be  paiticular 
in  the  taking  of  them  up,  not  to  injure  their  roots  but  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  sort  them  into  three  different  lots,  the  smallest,  larger, 
and  largest,  and  also  to  plant  each  lot  together ;  for  the  mixing  of 
the  small  with  the  large,  is  very  injudicious,  as  the  former  in  a  little 
time,  would  be  smothered  and  overgrown  by  the  latter,  and  vacan* 
cies  consequently  formed  in  the  hedge. 

Previous  to  planting,  prune  off  the  extremities  of  any  long  strag- 
gling and  wounded  roots,  and  also  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  plants 
about  seven  inches  above  the  earth-mark  where  they  stood  in  the 
ground,  and  likewise  any  side  branches  that  remain ;  let  no  con* 
sideration  prevent  your  doing  this,  for  on  it  depends  much  of  your 
success. 

Having  your  plants  in  readiness,  and  dressed  in  this  manner,  lay 
them  by  the  heels  in  tlie  earth,  to  be  taken  up  as  wanted,  lest  their 
roots  should  become  dry  and  be  injured  thereby.  Then  proceed  to 
form  your  ditch,  which  should  be  four  feet  wide  at  least  at  top,  nar- 
rowing with  a  gentle  slope  on  each  side  towards  the  bottom,  to  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  where  it  should  be  one 
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foot  wide.  The  more  your  ground  is  subject  to  slip  by  heavy  rains, 
the  greater  slope  roust  be  given  to  the  bank  side. 

Begin  by  cutting  the  surface  sod  of  the  ditch,  into  squares  of  con- 
venient size,  and  about  three  inches  deep,  having  previously  lined 
out  and  cut  both  sides  with  a  spade,  sloping  inwards  as  above  inti- 
mated, and  lay  a  row  of  them,  with  the  grassy  surface  under,  six 
inches  inward  from  the  edge  on  the  bank  side ;  lay  on  top  of  this 
row  of  sods,  two  inches  of  the  loose  and  mellow  earth,  that  is,  the 
best  the  ditch  affords,  and  also  a  quantity  of  it  behind  them,  for 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  breaking  it  very  fine  with  the 
spade ;  on  this  lay  your  quicks  nearly  in  a  horizontal  manner,  their 
tops  being  a  little  elevated,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  one 
from  the  other,  and  so  far  in,  that  3  or  4  inches  of  their  tops  may 
remain  uncovered  when  the  ditch  is  finished.  Spread  the  roots  to 
advantage,  and  cover  them  well  with  the  mould ry  earth  that  drop- 
ped from  the  surface  sod  :  this  is  necessaiy,  in  order  to  give  their 
ix)ots  the  advantage  of  the  best  soil,  and  should  on  no  account  be  ne- 
glected. Then  proceed  to  finish  your  ditch  and  bank,  laying  the  re- 
mainder of  the  surface  sods  in  front  of  the  bank,  as  you  had  done 
with  the  first  row,  giving  it  exactly  a  similal' slope  to  that  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  whole  bank  such  a  form,  as  if  it  was  taken  up  at 
once  out  of  the  ditch,  and  turned  upside  down.  The  scarcement 
left  in  front,  throws  the  bank  so  far  back,  as  not  to  bear  heavily  on 
the  side  of  the  ditch  to  crush  it  down,  and  it  also  will  re- 
ceive and  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rain  that  slides  dovm 
along  the  face  of  the  bank,  by  which  means  the  earth  in  front  will 
be  kept  in  a  more  moist  state,  than  if  no  such  thing  was  left. 

Were  you  to  lay  in  two  rows  of  quicks  in-  the  front,  the  second 
eight  or  nine  inches  al)ove  the  first,  and  the  plants  in  each  row  nine 
or  ten  distant,  placing  those  of  the  upper,  opposite  the  intervals  of 
the  lower,  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  making  a  better 
and  more  immediate  fence.  A  very  slight  paling,  on  top  of  the 
bank,  that  will  defend  the  quick  for  three  years,  will  be  sufficient ; 
and  if  the  land  in  front  is  not  in  cultivation,  but  under  stock,  a  si- 
milar fence  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  going  into  the  ditch, 
and  reaching  the  plants ;  but  if  you  take  particular  care  to  keep 
them  constantly  wed,  for  the  two  first  years,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, or  all  is  lost  labour,  they  will  have  the  less  inducement  to 
approach  them. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  making  hedge  and  ditch 
fences  ;  but  having  found,  from  ample  experience,  the  alx>ve  to  be 
the  most  successful,  I  shallK:onfine  myself  exclusively  to  it,  lest 
too  much  speculation  might  lead  people  astray,  and  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  this  important  business. 

G  round^Hedges, 

The  best  method  of  planting  a  hedge  on  a  level,  or  without  a 
ditch,  is  to  plough  a  slip  of  ground  on  each  side  of  the  intended 
line  of  fence  the  preceding  spring,  and  having  previously  dunged 
it,  to  plant  it  with  potatoes ;  taking  the  ordinary  care  to  keep 
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It  free  from  weeds  during  the  period  of  their  |^wth.  In  aur 
tumn,  the  potatoes  being  removed,  the  entire  slip  should  be 
ploughed  deep,  gathering  it  up  towards  the  centre^  and  in  October 
or  March,  having  your  quicks  previously  raised  in  the  Mirseryj  as 
directed  in  that  department  in  February,  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  take  up  the  plants  carefully  without  injuring  their  rootif 
prune  oif  the  extremities  of  the  roots  and  any  long  straggling 
shoots  of  their  tops,  then  plant  them  in  a  trench  made  along  the 
csentre  of  this  slip  of  ground  for  their  reception,  at  the  distance  of 
from  six  to  eight  inches  plant  from  plant,  and  settle  the  earth  well 
into  their  roots :  observing,  previously  to  planting,  to  match  the 
quicks,  that  is,  to  plant  all  the  larger  sized  together,  for  it  is  im- 
proper, as  before  observed,  to  intermix  the  small  and  large,  as  the 
former  would  be  smothered  by  the  latter,  which  would  occasion  in- 
jurious and  unsightly  breaches  in  the  fence. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  quicks,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  plant  a 
double  row,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other ;  in  which  caaC) 
the  plants  may  be  set  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  placing  those  of 
one  row,  directly  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  other.  This  method 
I  would  prefer  to  the  former. 

The  quicks  must  afterwaixls  be  protected  from  cattle,  by  palings 
or  some  kind  of  dead  fences,  till  they  arrive  at  a  proper  growth  not 
to  be  injured  thereby,  and  for  the  two  first  yeai*s  kept  perfectly  free 
from  weeds,  for  without  these  precautions,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  plant 
them. 

The  quicks  being  tolerably  close  planted,  will  need  no  annual  top 
clipping  to  thicken  tliem  ;  but  it  will  be  very  proper  to  shorten  oc- 
casiouully,  any  extraordinary  vigorous  top  shoots,  so  as  to  keep  them 
all  pretty  equal,  and  also  such  as  bi^anch  out  too  much  at  the  sides. 
However,  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  give  as  light  dressing  to  the 
aides  every  October  or  March,  for  a  few  years, with  a  pair  of  hedge- 
shears,  which  may  be  done  in  a  short  time,  narrowing  the  hedge  a 
little  towards  the  top,  to  afford  the  benefit  of  the  air,  rain,  and  dews, 
to  the  lower  side-shoots :  this  will  encourage  their  growth,  and 
cause  the  hedge  to  be  well  furnished  from  bottom  to  top. 

When  a  hedge  of  this  kind  is  to  be  made,  it  might  be  the  most 
convenient  way  to  plant  it  within  a  few  feet  of  some  established  post 
and  rail  fence,  and  erect  another  as  many  feet  from  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  each  at  such  a  distance  as  would  be  suificient  to  keep  off 
cattle ;  here  it  would  be  effectually  protected  until  arrived  at  a 
proper  height  and  strength,  when  both  these  ranges  of  palings  might 
be  taken  away  to  answer  similar  purposes  ;  but  again  and  again, 
would  I  suggest  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plants  free  from  the 
annoyance  of  weeds,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their 
growth,  after  which  they  WiU  be  completely  furnished  and  out  of 
their  power. 

The  autumn  or  spring  following  after  planting,  examine  your 
hedge,  and  if  any  of  the  plants  have  died,  or  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  health,  replace  them  with  others  from  the  Nursery, 
placing  some  fresh  earth  to  the  roots  of  each. 
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Crab  and  Afifile  Hedgea. 

The  common  wild  thorny  crab  will  make  an  excellent  ground,  or 
ditch  hedge,  and  will  thrive  in  a  poorer  soil  than  the  thorn ;  and 
hedges  raised  from  the  pippins  of  apples,  do  tolerably  well  and  form 
strong  fences ;  the  former  is  raised  from  the  pippins,  and  the  latter 
can  be  propagated  in  abundance  by  sowing  the  pumice,  very  thicky 
immediately  after  being  pressed  for  cyder,  on  a  bed  of  good 
ground  properly  prepared,  and  covering  the  whole  with  fine  light 
earth,  near  an  inch  deep,  a  few  plants  will  appear  soon  after  sow- 
ing, but  a  great  crop  will  come  up  in  spring,  which  may  afterwards 
be  used  for  stocks  to  graft  on,  and  also  for  hedges,  where  more  suit- 
able kinds  cannot  be  had. 

Hornbeam  and  Beech  Hedges, 

Our  indigenous  kinds  of  hornbeam  and  beech,  will  make  admira- 
ble hedges  ;  the  seed  of  the  former,  which  it  produces  here  in  great 
abundance,  will  require  the  same  preparation  and  management  in 
every  respect,  as  directed  for  haws  in  page  1 44,  &c. 

In  Westphalia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  hornbeam  is  in 
great  repute  for  hedges.  The  German  husbandman  throws  up  a 
parapet  of  earth,  with  a  ditch  on  each-  side,  and  plants  his  sets, 
rsdsed  from  layers,  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  two  plants  intersect 
each  other ;  there  he  cuts  off  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood  from 
each,  and  binds  them  close  together  with  a  hay-band.  The  plants 
unite,  and  form  a  living  palisado,  which  being  pruned  or  dressed 
annually  with  discretion,  will  in  a  few  years  make  an  impenetrable 
fence.     Most  other  kinds  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  seeds  or  mast,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  of  the  beechj 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  as  the  ground  mice,  squirrelsy 
Sec.  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  it  will  be  the  better  way  to  preserve 
them  in  dry  sand  till  March,  to  be  then  sown,  either  in  drills,  or 
broad  cast  in  beds,  covering  them  not  more  than  half  an  inch  deep  ; 
for,  as  they  rise  with  very  broad  seed-leaves,  they  could  never  work 
up  through  a  thick  covering.  The  beech  vegetates  the  first  spring 
after  the  perfection  of  its  seed ;  the  hornbeam  not  till  the  second. 

Honey-Locuat  and  Elm  Hedges, 

The  Gleditsia  triacanthosy  or  honey-locust,  will  make  very  good 
hedges  ;  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  March,  and  covered  half  an 
inch  deep,  they  will- come  up  freely,  and  when  a  year  old,  ma/ be 
transplanted  into  nursery  rows,  till  of  sufficient  size  to  plant.  If  to 
be  planted  in  the  face  of  ditches,  they  will  in  the  second  year  be  in 
prime  condition  for  that  purpose. 

The  elm  makes  a  good  heclge,and  is  propagated  by  seed,  suckers^, 
or  layers ;  when  by  seed,  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  which 
in  the  middle  states,  is  between  the  1 5th  and  20th  of  May  ;  it  may 
ke  sought  for  and  collected  at  that  time,  dried  for  four  or  five  days^ 
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and  then  sown  broad  cast  on  a  bed  of  g;ood  earth,  covering  the  seed 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  they  will  vegetate  imme' 
diateljT,  and  when  up,  must  be  kept  very  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 
All  the  kinds  of  elms  maybe  propagated  freely  from  iayers,  in  the 
manner  directed  under  that  article. 

Holly  Hltdges, 

Of  all  other  plants,  there  is  none  that  makes  a  more  durable, 
close,  and  beautiful  hedge,  than  the  holly y  nor  one  that  agrees  better 
with  the  shears :  it  may  be  clipped  and  dressed  to  any  form  ;  the 
seeds  &>  not  vegetate  till  the  second  spring  after  their  being  ripe, 
and  consequently  must  be  treated  as  directed  for  haws,  page  144, 
&c.  They  must  remain  tWo  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and  then 
should  be  planted  either  in  the  £Eice  of  ditches,  or  into  nursery 
TOWS,  if  intended  for  ground  hedges  ;  for  which  there  is  no  equal, 
as  to  beauty,  shelter,  and  closeness.  The  latter  end  of  April  is  the 
best  season  to  plant  them  :  they  never  thrive  well  when  taken  out 
of  the  woods,  but  are  very  prosperous  when  cultivated  by  seed, 
though  not  of  rapid  growth  for  a  few  years. 

White  Mulberry  and  Lomba/rdy'Pofitar  Hedges. 

The  white  mMerry  makes  a  tolerable  good  hedge,  and  ma^  be 
easily  propagated  by  Ivashing  the  seed  out  of  the  pulp  when  the 
liniit  is  ripe,  drying  and  preserving  it  tiU  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  when  it  may  be  sown  on  a  bed  of  light  rich 
earth,  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  the  plants  will 
appear  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  they  must  be  kept  care- 
fully wed,  and  when  a  year  old  some  of  them  will  be  fit  to  plant 
into  nursery  rows ;  the  small  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed-bed  a 
second  year,  and  then  transplanted  either  into  the  fikce  of  ditches,  or 
nursery  rows,  as  above.  They  are  also  cultivated  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  but  not  so  successfully  by  the  latter,  as  by  either  of  the 
former  methods. 

The  Lombardy  fiofilar  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  g^w 
very  freely ;  the  most  eligible  size  for  these,  though  much  larger 
are  frequently  used,  are  such  as  are  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and 
are  to  be  (Wanted  two-thirds  of  their  lengths  into  the  earth.  These 
and  the  mulberry  bear  clipping  very  well,  but  not  being  spiny,  they 
.4iever  make  formidable  fences. 

Jumfier  and  Red  Cedar  Hedges, 

Junker  and  red  cedar  rtakit  good  garden  hedges,  particularly  the 
former,  and  are  v^ry  proper  for  affording  shelter  to  such  ouarters 
of  the  garden,  or  nursery,  as  are  set  apart  for  the  raising  of  tender 
plants  in ;  both  may  be  propagated  abundantly  from  seeds,  which 
do  not  vegetate  tiU  th«  second  spring  after  ripening,  consequently 
they  must  be  prepared  as  directed  for  haws,  and  when  sown,  should 

Ll 
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not  be  covered  more  thani  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  they  may  re« 
main  in  the  seed-bed  for  two  years,  if  not  too  thick,  and  then  planted 
into  nursery  rows ;  or  the  largest  may  be  taken  up  when  a  year 
old,  and  planted  therein,  provided,  that  they  have  grown  freely. 
The  juniper  may  be  raised  by  cuttings,  planted  in  a  ahady  borderf 
towards  Uie  latter  end  of  this  month. 

Yew  and  Privet  Hedges^ 

Yevf  and  timet  make  neat  garden  hedges ;  they  are  both  raised 
from  seeds  and  cuttings,  the  latter  planted  in  March,  and  the  seeds 
of  each  are  to  be  treated  as  directed  for  haws,  not  vegetating  tht& 
first  spring  after  ripening. 

Fijracantha  or  Evergreen»Thom  HedgeM. 

The  MeefitUs  Pyracantha,  or  evergreen-thorn,  will  make  a  tole- 
rable good  hedge  ;  it  is  propagated  by  seed,  which  will  not  vegetate 
till  the  second  spring  after  ripening,  and  must  be  treated  acconk 

JRoae  and  Sweet-^Briar  Hedgeti 

Wild  T09e9  and  aweet^briar  are  sometimes  used  for  hedges,  and 
may  either  be  propagated  by  suckers,  layers,  or  seeds.  The  best 
way  to  cultivate  them  for  hedges  is  by  seed,  which  must  be  ga« 
thered  in  autumn  when  ripe,  and  preserved,  as  directed  for  hawsy 
till  the  spring  following  twelve  months,  and  then  sown^ 

EldcTj  WiUov)^  and  Alder  Hedges^ 

The  elder^ree  is  sometimes  used  for  hedges,  especially  when  a 
fence  is  wanted  as  soon  as  possible,  being  of  a  more  speedy  growth, 
than  any  other  kind  commonly  used  for  that  purpose,  though  not 
the  most  effectual  nor  beautiful.  However,  an  immediate  fence 
may  be  made  of  it,  by  planting  large  truncheons  or  cuttings  of  thp 
straightest  upright  shoots  and  branches,  from  two  or  three,  to  six 
feet  long,  pUinied  either  upright,  a  foot  asunder,  and  wattled  along* 
the  top,  to  preserve  them  firm  and  even ;  or  .by  planting  them 
slanting  across  one  another,  chequerwise,  forming  a  soit  of  lattice 
work,  which  is  the  most  effectual  method.  In  either  way  of  plant-* 
ing,  do  not  point  and  drive  them  in,  as  is  commonly  done,  but  make 
holes  for  their  reception,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  with  .a  crow- 
bar ;  then  insert  their  ends,  and  make  the  earth  fast  about  them  : 
when  driven  down  by  force,  the  bark  is  frequently  stripped,  which 
in  a  great  measure  prevents  their  rooting  freely,  and  pushing  as 
vigorously,  as  if  carefully  planted^ 

Various  kinds  of  vdilowe  are  found  extremely  usefhl,  to  plant 
along  the  sides  of  watry  ditches,  btt>oka,  rivulets,  or  any  marshy  and 
moist  situations ;  and  may  be  propagated  by  planting  small  cuttingS} 
or  large  trvocheons,  as  directed  for  the  elder.   Either  of  these^  yo« 
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ma^  treat  the  following,  or  any  succeeding  spring,  as  the  West- 
phalians  do  the  hornbeam,  noticed  in  page  356. 

The  alder  is  sometimes  made  use  o£^  as  a  fence,  in  moist  swampy 
places ;  it  is  propagated  abundantly  by  suckers,  layers,  or  seeds. 
The  seeds,  if  sown  in  March,  covered  very  lightly,  and  when  up 
kept  free  from  w^s,  will  grow  prosperously. 

Black  Thorn  Hedges. 

The  blackthorn  or  doe^  is  a  tolerable  good  shrub  lor  a  fence,  b^x 
is  subject  to  spread  too  much  by  suckers,  by  which  it  can  be  propa- 
gated ;  but  the  best  plants  are  always  'produced  from  the  stones  of 
the  fhiit,  collected  when  ripe,  and  then  sown;  or  preserved  in 
'sand  or  earth  till  early  in  March,  when  you  are  to  sow  and  cover 
them  near  an  inch  deep.    They  will  vegetate  the  first  season. 

Plufttrleaved  Viburnum  Hedgee. 

The  FUntmvm  firumfoHum^  or  black  haw,  is  an  indigenous  plant, 
wad  well  adapted  for  hedges.  It  may  be  propagated  in  abundance 
by  collecting  the  berries  in  autumn,  and  managing  them  in  every 
respect  as  directed  for  haws. 

Mte When  you  have  but  small  quantities  of  such  seeds  as  rer 

quire  a  year's  preparation  previous  to  sowing,  you  may  mix  diem 
with  light  sandy  earth  ;  which  mixture  put  into  garden  pots,  first 
placing  a  hollow  shell,  or  something  similar,  with  the  c<»icave  side 
under,  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each,  the  better  to  suffer  any 
extra  moisture  to  pass  off;  then  place  the  pots  in  some  dry  border 
up  to  their  rims  in  the  earth,  but  not  deeper ;  observing  to  cast 
out  the  whole  contents,  rubbing  and  mixing  it  well  togeUier  three 
or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  and  to  sow  the 
seeds,  as  before  directed,  early  in  the  second  spring ;  or  you  may  use 
shallow  boxes,  not  deeper  than  six  or  eight  inches,  having  their 
bottoms  perforated  with  several  holes,  and  covered  with. shjclls,  Sec. 
but  by  no  means  sink  them  in  the  earth  deeper  than  their  edges,  as 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  frost ;  but,  if  covered  in  sum* 
raer  with  moss,  or  any  thing  that  will  keep  the  earth  moderatply 
moist,  the  better;  or,  during  that  season,  you  may  plant  the  pots 
i>r  boxes  in  some  shady  border. 

Mditional  ObnervadoM  on  Hedges, 

Iv  is  very  ineligible  to  mix  two  or  more  kinds  of  plants  in  any 
hedge,  for  they  seldom  grow  equally,  and  the  more  vigorous  sort 
will  destroy  the  other ;  nor  is  it  proper,  for  tlie  same  reason,  to 
plant  trees  intended  for  timber  among  either. 

Should  you  have  a  variety  of  the  preceding  kinds  in  forwardness 
for  planting,  it  would  be  proper  to  observe,  in  the  surrounding 
country,  w^t  soil  and  situation  each  kind  thrives  best  in,  when 
grovring'in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  state)  which  will  enable  you  to 
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fltve  to  every  one  its  &yoante.  This  will  be  found  of  imi)ortaiice) 
and  worthy  of  being  attended  to. 

The  European  white^thom  does  not  thrive  well  in  a  dry  grayel  or 
sandy  nor  in  a  cold  spuey  clay ;  a  good  strong  loam  is  its  fiivourite. 

When  young  hedge  plants,  of  any  kind,  become  stunted  and 
hide-bound)  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  ground,  &c.  it 
will  be  proper  to  head  them  down  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
ground,  either  in  the  months  of  October  or  March,  cutting  them 
off  clean  and  smooth  ;  observing,  however,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
done  to  one  here  and  there,  but  to  the  whole  row  out  of  the  &ce,  as 
fftt  as  they  are  in  that  condition.  The  summer  following  they  wiU 
produce  vigorous  and  prosperous  shoots. 

When  you  have  crab  hedges,  which  certainly  Ibnas  very  good 
and  durable  ones,  you  may  encourage  one  ^gonms  straight  shoot* 
iag  plant,  at  every  fifty  feet  distance,  by  pruning  and  cleaning  up 
their  stems  till  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  retarding  the  ascending 
growth  of  the  others  by  annual  topping ;  then  they  nsay  be  grafM 
with  any  good  kinds  of  cyder  apples,  and  in  a  few  years  will  pro* 
duce  fruit  in  abundance. 

Hedges  raised  from  the  pippins  of  apples  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way ;  but  you  may  suffer  some  to  stand  ungrafted,  for  many 
will  yield  very  good  cyder  fruit,  and  perhaps  some  may  produce 
new  and  superior  kinds.  You  will  be  able  to  judge  by  leaf,  shoot 
and  bud,  which  are  most  likdy  to  produce  the  best  fruit,  and  which 
not,  and  manage  thein  accordingly. 

We  have  various  other  plants  that  might  answer  for  live  hedges^ 
which  due  observation  and  a  little  eicperience,  will  point  out ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  cock^mr  tham  wiU  aa>« 
swer  a  better  purpose  with  as,  |br  outward,  strong,  aad  dumblc 
ffuces,  thipi  «ny  orh^r, 

i 

flaMng  of  JSedgeM^ 

This  is  a  very  necessary  operadon,  especially  when  Iwdges  are 
grown  old,  or  have  been  so  neglected,  as  that  gaps  are  formed  in 
several  places  i  and  indeed  it  is  the  pntctice  in  countries  where  the 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  them,  dther  to  plash,  or  cut  them  all 
clean  down  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  every  fourteen  or 
fifteen  ye^rs.  To  perform  this  business,  you  must  be  provided 
with  a  good  sharp  hedge-bill,  hand-saw,  and  a  pair  of  strong  leather 
gloves,  that  will  reach  up  to  your  elbows,  to  protect  your  hands  and 
arms  from  the  spines  or  thorns :  unless  you  are  provided  with 
these,  you  will  have  a  bioody  job  of  it ;  but  being  so  fortified,  it 
vrill  be  but  a  recreative  amusement. 

Then  select  some  of  the  main  upright  stems,  at  distances  in 
proportion  to  the  general  growth  of  the  hedge,  to  serve  for  stakes, 
'  which  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  saw  at  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  roots;  other  stakes  are  to  be  drove  down  in  those  va^ 
cancies,  where  growing  ones  do  not  occur,  between  which,  as  well 
us  the  iformer,  to  plash  and  lay  the  general  branches ;  observing, 
ibat  tbe  sbOTter  the  shoots  which  are  to  be  plashed,  the  closer  the 
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stakes  sbouM  be  to  one  another.  The  remaiiuier  of  the  hedge  you 
are  then  to  thin,  leading  only  a  sufficiency  of  the  best  and  longest 
nttddle-sbed  shoots^  to  lay  down  and  worii  in  between  those  stskes^ 
cutting  the  others,  off,  in  a  slewing  manner,  within  five  or  six  inches 
of  tiie  groondy  always  preferring  the  saw  to  the  bill,  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  it  can  t>e  used  conveniently.  Proceed  then  to  lay  dpwn 
tiie  intended  shoots,  first  lopping  off  the  straggling  side  branches^ 
and  cmct ing  or  gashing  occasionally  such  of  the  larger  growths  aa 
are  not  pliant  enough  to  yield  and  keep  tlieir  intended  stations,  ob-^ 
serving  to  cut  them  no  deeper  than  what  is  absohitely  necessary  ; 
lay  and  weave  them  in  between  the  stakes  almost  to  a  hoiizontal 
position,  aU  laining  one  wsy,  and  their  top  extremities  terminating 
as  much  as  poss9>le  on  the  ditch  aide,  if  any ;  if  not,  equally  on 
both.  When  the  hedge  is  thus  plashed,  finish  the  top  all  the  way 
with  some  of  the  longest  and  most  pliant,  but  stout  of  the  shoots 
which  were  first  cut  out,  previously  divesting  them  of  all  their 
ade  branches,  and  working  two  together,  lapping  round  and  over 
one  another  between  each  stake,  by  which  the  whole  plashing  will 
be  kept  down  to  its  proper  birth;  then  with  the  hedge-bttl,  or 
ahei^Sy  dress  and  lop  off  any  projecting  or  straggling  branches  at 
the  rides,  to  within  six  inches  of  the  hedge,  and  die  work  is  £aash^ 
cd. 

Never  lay  your  plashes  too  upright,  but  near  to  a  level ;  by  so  do* 
ing,  the  sap  will  the  better  break  out  in  seveitd  places,  for  the  prcH 
duction  and  nourishment  of  a  number  of  young  side  shoots,  and  not 
run  so  much  to  the  ends,  as  it  would  if  laid  at  a  higher  elevation. 
Also,  avoid  crouding  your  plashes  too  much,  and  never  lay  in  more 
'aban  can  ctmvemently  be  wove  between  the  stakes ;  by  which  the 
young  productions  will  have  th^  benefit  of  the  air,  and  grow  muck 
stronger  than  otherwise. 

Old  overgrown  fences,  which  have  been  planted  in  the  hedge 
and  ditch  way,  may  be  all  cut  clean  off  with  the  saw,  within  six 
inches  of  their  roots,  and  the  fidlen  earth  in  the  bottom,  of  the 
flitch  dug  up  and  laid  at  the  back  of  them  ;  they  will  shoot  vigo-> 
roualy,  and  soon  form  a  fine  fresh  hedge. 

Large  ground  hedges  will  be  improved,  by  cutting  them  down  at 
intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  the  height  of  three,  four,  or  five 
feet,  and  where  vacancies  occur,  to  fill  them  with  plashing,  always 
preferring,  on  these  occasions,  the  saw  to  the  bill>  especially  when 
tlic  shoots  are  lai*ge. 

The  Plane^  Tulips  and  .Yettle  Tree$, 

The  Platanua  occidentali*^  or  Plane-tree,  commonly  called  the 
large  button-wood,  and  in  some  places,  though  very  improperly, 
sycamore,  is  a  valuable  tree  for  shade  and  many  other  useful  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  propagated,  either  by  cuttingsi  layers,  or  seed  ; 
but  the  last  method  is  much  preferable  to  either  of  the  former,  not 
only  with  i-espect  to  this,  but  to  every  other  tree  bearing  seeds, 
which  may  be  cultivated  for  its  timber;  and  although  it  may  appear 
more  tedious  at  first,  it  will  in  the  end  be  found  the  most  expedi- 
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tious  and  profitable.  They  may  be  sown^  either  in  November, 
when  ripe,  or  in  March,  first  breaking  the  balls  of  seed,  and  sepa« 
rating  them  effectually,  mixing  them  with  some  dry  earth  or  sand, 
and  then  sowing  them  even  on  the  surface  of  prepared  four  feet 
wide  beds,  in  the  Nursery,  and  covering  them  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep,  or  a  little  better,  if  the  earth  is  fine  and  light :  too 
deefi  covering  is  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  seeda ;  for  nature  never 
designed  more  than  a  sufficiency  to  promote  and  giv^  action  to  vege* 
tation.  They  will  come  up  the  first  season,  and  the  next  or  suc- 
ceeding year  may  be  planted  into  nursery  rows, 
.  The  Liriodendron  TuU/dferaj  or  Tulip-tree,  commonly,  but  very 
improperly,  called  poplar,  is  best  propagated  by  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  in  November  when  ripe,  or  preserved  in  sand  or  earth  till 
March,  and  then  sovm,  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep.  Those 
Bown  in  November  will  all  grow  the  spring  following  ;  but,  if  kept  out 
of  the  ground,  in  a  dry  state,  till  spxdng,  a  great  number  of  them 
will  not  vegetate  till  the  next  year. 

The  CeitU  occidentalism  or  Nettle-tree,  is  propagated  by  seed ; 
wHich,  if  sown  in  November  when  ripe,  or  preserved  in  earth  op 
sa  .ii  till  March,  and  then  sown,  will  generally  vegetate  the  same 
season ;  but,  if  the  berries  are  kept  dry  till  spring,  the  greater 
number  of  them  will  not  grow  dll  the  next  year.  They  should  b^ 
covered  about  an  inch  deep. 

MafilcM. 

The  Acer  argenteum  or  silvery  leaved,  and  Acer  ndrunij  or  scar* 
let  maples,  perfect  their  seeds  in  May,  and  should  be  sown  inune* 
diately  after  having  been  collected  ;  they  will  vegetate  directly,  and 
produce  fine  plants  the  first  season,  if  kept  free  from  weeds.  The 
aeeds  of  the  former  do  not  keep  well  till  spring,  but  those  of  the 
latter  will. 

•  The  Sugar,  Canada,  Ash-leaved,  Pennsylvanian,  and  Mountain 
maples,  and  also  the  Acer  FseudO'/ilatantay  or  sycamore,  may  be  sown 
dther  in  autumn  or  March,  and  will  succeed  well  in  either  season  :  if 
sown  in  autumn,  cover  them  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep ; 
if  in  spring,  half  an  inch  will  be  sufficient.  When  about  a  foot  high 
in  the  seed  beds,  plant  them  early  in  spring  into  nursery  rows,  at 
proper  distances. 

Cataljiaj  Stoeet^gum^  Pafuvw^  and  Perammon, 

The  Bignorda  Catalfia  will  grow  freely  from  seed,  which  is  to  be 
preserved  in  the  siliques  or  pods  till  March,  and  then  sown  :  or  it 
may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  suckers. 

The  Liquidamber  Styraciflua^  or  maple-leaved  sweets  gum,  grows 
freely  from  seed  sown  early  in  spring. 

The  Annona  triloba^  or  common  papaw,  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed*  about  an  inch  deep,  either  in  Oc- 
tober, November,  or  March. 
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The' Diogfiyros  virgimana^  persimmon,  or  American  date  plum, 
IB  best  cultivated  from  seed  sown  in  autumn,  soon  after  ripe,  or  in 
March  ;  if  kept  up  till  spring,  some  of  them  will  not  vegetate  till 
the  second  year  after  sowing. 

ChesnutSj  WdlmitSj  Bickcries  and  Oakst 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  plant  the  nuts  of  the  European 
and  American  eatable  chesnuts,  also  of  the  horse  chesnut,  and  like- 
wise of  the  different  varieties  of  walnuts  and  hickeries,  which  you 
wish  to  propagate.  All  the  above  kinds  should  be  sown  in  drills, 
first  throwing  the  nuts  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  rejecting  such  of 
them  as  swim,  covering  them  with  light  rich  mould  s^out  two 
inches  deep.  The  drills  may  be  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  nuts 
planted  about  six  or  eight  inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows. 

The  different  varieties  of  oak  succeed  best,  when  sown  imme- 
diately after  being  ripe ;  but  in  that  case,  they  have  to  encounter 
the  depredations  of  mice,  squirrels.  &c.  to  avoid  which,  they  may 
be  kept  in  earth  or  sand  till  this  time ;  but  as  most  of  them  will  be. 
sprouted,  you  are  to  take  them  carefully  up,  without  breaking 
the  radicles,  and  plant  them  in  drills  two  feet  asunder,  covering  the 
acorns  not  more  than  three  quarters,  or  at  most  an  inch  deep,  with 
light  loose  mould* 

The  whole  of  the  above  kinds  may  remain  in  these  seed  drills  for. 
two  years,  keeping  them  at  all  times  very  free  from  weeds  ;  and  as 
they  are  generally,  but  more  particularly  the  walnut  kinds,  subject . 
to  push  down  long  tap-roots,  and  not  to  form  many  lateral  ones,  it 
will  be  proper,  nay  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  success 
in  transplanting,  when  they  have  had  one  or  two  year's  growth,  to 
open,  in  the  spring,  a  small  trench  close  to  each  row,  and  then, 
with  a  very  sharp,  spade,  to  cut  the  descending  roots  about  six  or 
eight  inches  under  ground,  casting  back  the  earth  when  done.  This 
will  cause  (hem  to  throw  out  a  number  of  laterals,  and  the  spring 
fi[>llowing  you  can  transplant  them  with  safety  into  nursery  rows,  at 
greater  ^stances,  to  remain  till  wanted  to  plant  out,  where  finally  in- 
teiided« 

RobiTUQy  or  Locust  Tree* 

The  Robinia  Pseudo-Acaeia^  or  common  locust-tree,  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  kind  of  wood,  for  ship  tunnels,  mill  cogs,  and 
fence  posts,  as  well  as  for  various  other  purposes.  Its  culture  is 
very  easy,  as  it  may  be  propagated  in  great  abundance,  by  collecting 
the  seeds  in  autumn  when  ripe,  preserving  them  dry  till  March, 
then  sowing  them  in  a  bed  of  good  sandy  loam,  which  is  their  fa- 
vourite soil,  and  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep.  They  will  come 
vp  in  the  course  of  the  following  month  numerously,  for  no  seeds 
grow  more  freely,  notwithstanding  what  some  unexperienced  per« 
sons  assert  to  the  contrary.  They  require  no  preparation  what-* 
ever;  sow  them  as  above  directed,  and  a  good  crop  is  certain. 
When  a  year  old,  transpl|int  them  out  of  the  seed-bed  into  nursery 
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tawsi  four  feet  distahty  and  pliant  from  plant  one  foot  in  the  rotr» 
Having  two  or  three  year's  growth  in  these  rowsy  they  may  be 

Planted  successfully  in  any  warm  and  tolerably  rich  sandy  grotuxli 
*hey  may  also  be  propagated  by  suckers,  which  they  throw  up 
abundantly  ;  especially^  if  some  of  their  wide  extending  roots  be 
cut  through  with  an  axe^  8cc. 

The  Robinia  ^lutinosa,  is  a  charming  plant ;  it  produces  in  May 
numerous  bunches  of  delightful  flowers,  grows  to  a  good  size,  and 
is  a  great  ornament  in  pleasure  grounds.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds  in  like  manner,  or  by  grafting  it  on  the  former. 

The  Robinia  hUfiida^  or  Rose  Acacia,  is  a  most  beautiful  flower* 
ing  shrub,  of  humble  growth,  and  may  be  prc^gated  by  suckers^ 
which  it  produces  in  great  numbers^  or  by  grafting  it  on  either  of 
the  above  species.    "^ 

TTie  A^ti^  Umcy  and  Sour-Gum, 

The  various  kinds  of  Fraxinut  or  ash,  are  propagated  by  seeds> 
which  are  to  be  prepai-ed  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  havirs^ 
in  page  1 44,  &c.  for  they  do  not  vegetate  till  the  second  spring  after 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  All  the  kinds  take  freely  by  grafting  on  one 
another. 

The  TlUd  amerieana^  or  American  lime  or  Linden  tree,  together 
with  every  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  is  easily  propagated  by 
layers,  or  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  October  or  November,  or  in  March^ 
if  preserved  in  dry  sand  till  that  time.  Sow  the  seeds  oh  an  even 
surface,  clap  them  in,  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  and  cover  thtm  a 
little  better  than  half  an  inch  deep. 

The  Mfa9aintcgrifolia,  or  Upland  Tupelo-tree,  or  Sour-Gtm:i,  is 
propagated  by  seed,  suckers,  layers  or  cuttings;  if  by  seed, 
BOW  them  immediately  when  lipe,  covering  them  an  inch  deep ; 
some  of  them  will  come  up  the  spring  following,  but  many  not  till 
the  second  year.  The  better  way  would  be,  to  prepare  them  as  di- 
rected for  haws,  and  in  the  ensuing  March  examine  them ;  if  you 
then  find  many  showing  symptoms  of  vegetation,  sow  them  ;  if  not, 
let  them  remain  till  that  time  twelvemonths. 

Deciduous  Ctj/ireaSj  White  Cedar j  and  Arbor^Vitit. 

The  Cufire99U8  diaticha^  bald  or  deciduous  cypress,  grows  to  an 
enormous  large  size,  the  foliage  of  which  is  uncommonly  beautiful 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  propagated  by  sovring  the  seed  in 
March,  in  beds  of  good  mellow  earth,  covering  tliem  half  an  inch 
deep ;  they  must  be  kept  very  free  from  weeds,  and  when  two  yean 
old,  transplant  them  from'  the  seed-beds  into  nursery  rows. 

The  Cufireaaua  TAyoideSy  or  White  Cedar,  is  propagated  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds,  which  are  very  thin  and  flat,  when  taken  out  of  the 
cones,  in  boxes  of  light  earth,  taken  from  swampy  ground,  and 
covered  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  better,  with  loose 
rich  mould  sifted  evenly  over  them ;  they  must  have  frequent 
sprinklings  of  water,  and  when  up,,  and  that  the  heat  increases,  the 
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iboxes  must  be  removed  into  the  fthade.  You  must  keep  them  yerf 
ff^e  from  weeds,  as  many  of  the  seeds,  will  not  grow  till  the  second 
year.  When  they  are  two  years  old  tran^lant  them  into  nursery 
rows  in  moist  light  swampy  ground. 

The  nuya  occideniaHtj  or  American  Arbor-Vitse,  is  propagated 
by  layers  and  cuttings,  or  by  sowing  the  seed  as  directed  for  the 
"White  oedar,  with  this  difference,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
procure  swampy  earth  for  it,  as  it  thrives  best  in  upland. 

The  nuya  orientalUy  or  Chinese  Art>or-Vit«,  may  be  propagated 
in  like  manner,  as  the  occidentalis. 

All  the  above  kinds,  if  raised  by  seeds,  will  require  some  protecii 
Hdon  daring  the  two  first  years,  from  very  rigorous  fix>sts. 

Pinety  and  JPkrr, 

The  Pines,  and  Firs,  though  ranked  linder  the  same  genus, 
^PinuiJ^  may  be  easily  distinguished,  fron^  one  another ;  as  the 
leaves  of  the  former,  come  out  by  two,  three,  or  more,  from  th6 
teme  sheath ;  and  those  of  the  latter,  singly.  In  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  Larch,  they  arise  in  bunches  from  the  same  bud^ 
spreading  out  every  way. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  Pines  have  a  tendency  to 
drive  down  tap-roots,  and  therefore,  are  more  impatient  of  trans^ 
planting  than  the  Firs,  whose  roots,  generally  take  a  lateral  direc* 
tdon.  The  Larch,  is  the  only  deciduous  plant  of  the  whole  frimily. 
As  aU  these  kinds  are  not  only  very  useful,  but  extremely  orna^ 
mental,  and  as  none  of  them,  can  be  transplanted  from  the  woods 
With  good  success,  I  shall  be  the  more  minute  in  giving  the  ti*ue 
methods  of  raising  them ;  so  as  to  insure  thereby,  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  plants. 

The  FinuM  Cednuj  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  rather  too  tender  for 
those  parts  of  the  Union,  where  the  winter  frosts  are  very  rigorous  ( 
but  will  succeed  tolerably  well,  in  warm  exposures  in  the  middle 
states,  if  protected  from  its  violenee  for  a  few  years,  and  be  gradu- 
ally innured  thereto.  The  seeds  when  procured,  are  always  in  the 
cones,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  got  oul;^  the  method  is ; 
bore  the  cone  through  with  a  small  gimlet  direct  in  the  center^ 
entering  it  at  the  but-end  and  working  out  at  top ;  then  drive  in  a 
round  iron  or  hard  wooden  pin  and  split  the  cone,  after  which,  raise 
the  scales  one  after  another  with  a  knife,  and  carefully  pick  out 
the  seeds  which  are  very  tender. 

Having  your  seeds  ready,  sow  them  in  a  box  of  good  fresh  earth9 
covering  them  near  half  an  inch  deep ;  in  the  middle  states,  the 
first  week  in  April,  will  be  the  best  time  to  do  this ;  but  early  in 
March  will  be  preferable,  if  you  have  a  green-house  or  hot-beds,  to 
place  the  box  therein ;  give  them  a  little  sprinkling  of  water  fire- 
quently,  just  what  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  earth  moist,  for 
much,  would  rot  or  burst  the  seeds.  When  up,  do  not  expose  them, 
too  much  to  the  sun,  at  any  time  during  the  season  nor  keep  them 
in  too  confined  a  place ;  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  remove 
them  into  the  green*houte}  or  place  them  under  the  protection  of 

Mm 
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glasses^  and  so  treat  them  for  two  years,  without  removing  them 
out  of  the  seed-box.  Then,  early  in  April,  transplant  them  care« 
fully  into  separate  pots,  U*eating  them  all  this  time,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  more,  as  you  do  green-house  plants ;  after  which ;  tuml 
some  of  them  with  the  earth  out  of  the  pots,  and  plant  them  in  dry 
warm  exposures. 

The  Finua  Pineay  or  Italian  Stone  Pine,  grows  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  nuts  and  the  beauty  of  its  fo« 
liage.  In  Italy  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  kernels  are 
frequently  served  up  in  deserts  during  the  winter  season,  and  area» 
sweet  as  Almonds,  but  have  a  slight  flavour  of  turpentine.  The 
cones  are  generally  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  when  for  some 
time,  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  open  and  drop  out  the  nuts  ;  which, 
should  be  sown  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  drills,  and  cover- 
ed about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep  ;  when  they  have 
had  one,  or  two  years  growth,  in  these  rows,  cut  their  tap-roots  as 
directed  for  walnuts  in  page  263,  and  the  next  season,  you  may 
U*ansplant  them,  about  the  first  week  in  April,  either  into  nursery" 
rows,  at  greater  distances,  or,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  Finns  Cimbra^  or  Siberian  Stone  Pine.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this,  that  grow  in  Switzerland,  and  higher  up  the  Alps  than  any 
other  Pine,  and  is  found  on  elevations  where  the  Larch  will  not 
grow.  The  stones  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  Italian  Pine,  and 
full  as  thick.  The  wood  is  short,  having  scarcely  any  grain,  and 
very  fit  for  the  carver.  The  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  where  this  tree 
abounds,  make  various  sorts  of  carved  works  with  the  wood,  which 
they  dispose  of  in  Switzerland,  among  the  common  people,  who 
are  fond  of  the  resinous  smell  which  it  exhales^  Both  the  varieties 
may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  as  directed  for  the  Italian 
Stone  Pine. 

All  the  otlier  species  and  varieties,  of  Pines  and  Firs,  for  which 
sec  the  general  Catalogues  annexed  to  this  work,  may  be  success- 
fully raised  in  the  following  manner. 

Being  provided  witli  good  fresh  seeds,  for  on  this  every  thing 
depends ;  prepare  for  their  reception,  tia  early  in  the  ^firing  as  your 
ground  will  work  free  and  light,  and  pulverize  finely  in  the  working, 
beds  three' or  ibur  feet  wide,  of  rich,  loamy  g^und,  by  no  means 
subject  to  burn  or  become  paixdied  with  the  summer  heats ;  then 
sow  the  seeds  on  the  surfitce  so  thick,  as  that  you  may  expect,  afler 
all  reasonable  allowances  for  defective  seeds,  &c.  ai  least j  a  plant  on 
every  inch  square  of  the  ground,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  good 
seed  to  a  bed  three  feet  and  a  half  wide  and  sixty  long.  The  sowing 
of  them  so  thick*  is  indispensible,  for  unless  they  completely  cover 
the  surface  they  will,  if  not  careflilly  shaded,  be  destroyed  in  their 
infant  state,  by  the  summer  heat ;  early  sowing  is  also  necessary, 
for  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  subsequent  frosts,  that 
their  roots  may  be  established  before  the  heat  overtakes  them. 
After  the  seeds  are  sown,  sift  over  the  smaller  sized  kinds,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine,  rich,  light  mould,  and  over  the  largely 
nearly  half  an  inch ;  then  place  over  the  beids,  nets  made  for  that 
purpose,  or  any  old  small  mashed  fishing  nets,  to  keep  off  thebirdS';. 
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for  all  the  kinds,  when  lightljr  covered,  which  is  indispensible  to 
their  growth,  genemlly  carry  up  the  seeds  on  their  tops ;  and  if 
attacked  by  birds,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  the  far 
greater  number  will  be  destroyed. 

The  beds  must  he  kept,  completely  free  from  weeds  of  any 
kind,  from  the  moment  the  seeds  are  sown,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  plants  therein  ;  and  if  you  perceive  their  leaves  turn  foxj^  in 
summer,  by  heat  or  drought,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  occa- 
sional shade  and  water.  In  the  month  of  June  following,  sift  some 
fine,  light,  rich  earth,  over  the  beds,  so  as  to  just  come  up  to  the 
foliage  without  covering  it ;  which,  will  protect  their  yet  tender 
«tems,  prevent  their  being  scalded  by  extraordinary  heat,  which 
often  melts  them  away,  so  as  to  fall  flat,  whilst  the  foliage  appears 
fresh  ;  and  besides,  it  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture  about  tlicir 
roots  aiid  fibers.  ^ 

The  spring  following,  early  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  you  perceive 
an  inclination  in  the  buds  to  push,  pull  up  the  largest  grown  plants, 
of  such  kinds  as  have  arrived  at  the  height  of  three  inches  or  up* 
Vards,  but  not  otheiwise,  and  plant  them  in  drills  made  with  a  hoe 
or  spade  for  their  reception,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder, 
and  eight  inches  plant  from  plant  in  the  rows  ;  just  so  deep,  as  that 
the  earth  may  come  up  to  their  foliage ;  close  it  well  about  the  roots, 
and  water  them  occasionally  till  sufficiently  taken  with  the  earth 
and  growing  freely,  and  if  repeated  occasionally  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  the  better ;  always  giving  it  about  the  setting  or 
going  down  of  the  sun.  The  spring  following,  that  is,  when  they 
have  two  years  growth  in  the  seedbeds,  take  them  all  up  out  of 
the  &ce,  with  a  spade,  without  injuring  the  roots  or  fibers,  and 
plant  them  as  above,  without  attempting  to  trim  them,  but  laying 
them  in  a  spreading  and  horizontal  manner  in  the  drills.  If  the 
groimd  is  good'and  the  season  proves  £ivourable,  a  great  number 
of  the  Larch,  in  particular,  will  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  size,  for 
transplanting  into  nursery-rows,  by  the  ensuing  spring. 

When  the  plants  have  stood  two  or  three  years  in  those  rpws, 
they  may  be  planted  in  others  at  greater  distances,  or  finally  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain  ;  observing  however,  that  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  of  their  growth  are  the  most  successful  periods  for  a  final 
transplanting  ;  which  ought  always  to  be  done,  in  the  middle  states, 
between  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  April,  earlier  in  the  southern,  and 
liot  much  later  in  the  eastern  states*    ^ 

Mth4ta  Frutex.   Labttmum^  qnd  Snovy  Medlar, 

The  BibUcus  9yriacu9y  or  Althsa  Frutex,  is  propagajled  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  in  March,  which  grow  very  freely  j  all  the  varieties  cf 
it,  take  well  by  grafting  or  budding,  on  one  another.  .  r 

The  Cytuaw  Laburnum^  or  common  Laburnum,  grows  freely 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  spring,  and  covering  it  as  well  as  the  former, 
nbouthalf  an  inch  deep. 

The  MeMfiilif  canadenwy  or  Snowy  Medlar,  is  a  beautiful  and 
early  flowering  shrub,  rises  to  a  good  hdght|  and  is  a  great  ornament 
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to  pleasure  gfrounds.  It  is  propagated  abundantly  bf  seedS)  which 
should  be  preserved  in  sand  from  the  time  of  their  being  ripe  till 
March)  and  then  sown  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep.  If  kept 
in  a  dry  state  till  spring,  some  will  vegetate  the  first  season  an4 
tome  not  till  the  second.  It  will  take  by  grafting  or  budding  it,  on. 
any  kind  of  medlar,  or  on  the  white  thorn,  pear,  or  quince. 

7^  JudoM^  Snowdrofij  and  Frit^e  Tree*. 

The  CercU  canadeneisy  or  American  Judas  tree,  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  early  flowering  and  ornamental  plants ;  and  may  be 
propagated,  by  sowing  its  seeds  in  March,  as  directed  for  the  com'* 
mon  locust  tree. 

The  Haleaa  tetrafitera^  or  snowdrop  tree,  is  exceeded  by  very 
few  shrubs,  for  the  beauty  of  its  numerous  white  pendant  flowers. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  suckers  or  layers,  or  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  November  when  ripe,  or  in  March,  and  covering  them  near  an 
inch  deep,  with  light  rich  mould. 

The  CfdtmantkM  virgimcuy  or  Fringe  tree,  is  a  very  ornamental 
ahrub,  and  may  be  cultivated  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seed.  Sow 
the  seeds  when  ripe  in  autumn,  covering  them  an  inch  deep  with 
very  fine  light  mould,  or  preserve  them  in  earth  or  sand  till  March, 
and  then  sow  them  as  above ;  many  will  not  rise  till  the  second 
spring,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  very  free 
from  weeds  all  the  time. 

MagnoUa^e. 

The  seeds  of  the  different  kinds  of  Magnolia,  should  be  sown 
immediately  after  being  ripe,  or  be  preserved  in  danu>  sand  or  earth 
till  March ;  for  if  kept  dry  till  that  time,  very  few,  ifany,  will  vege- 
tate till  the  year  following ;  and  indeed  many  not  until  the  second 
season,  even  if  sown  when  ripe.  They  may  also  be  propagated,  by 
layers  and  suckers,  and  by  grafting  and  budding  upon  one  another. 

Rhododcndon\  KaltnuCe  Azcdia*B  and  Andromeda^s, 

Each  and  every  species  and  variety,  of  the  above  beautiful  &mi- 
lies  of  plants,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the  catalogue  annexed 
to  this  work,  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds,  layers  or  suckers. 
The  finest  plants  are  always  raised  from  seed,  and  although  the 
process  may  be  thought  tedious,  it  is  worth  attending  to  ;  the  more 
especially,  as  they  do  not  always  succeed  well  when  taken  from  the 
woods,  and  that  thousands  may  be  raised  in  this  way,  which  may  be 
successfuUy^removed,  to  any  place  where  wanted. 

The  capsules  should  be  collected  when  the  seeds  are  perfectly 
ripe,  and  if  you  intend  to  sow  them  immediately,  which  is  certainly 
-the  better  way,  expose  the  capsules  a  few  days  to  dry,  but  not  to  a 
powerful  sun  ;  they  will  then  open,  and  the  seeds  will  easily  shake 
out,  but  if  you  do  not  intend  sowing  them  till  February  or  March, 
preaerre  them  in  the  capsules  till  that  time.    To  have  a  doublo 
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chance^  sov  some  on  shadf  borders  of  light)  dry,  loamy  earth,  and 
also  in  boxes,  making  the  g^und  very  fine  and  even  on  the  surface* 
then  sow  the  seeds  thickly  thereon,  and  cover  them  not  more  thaa 
tbe  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  or  rather,  so  as  barely  to  hide  them. 
Immediately  cover  the  beds  or  boxes  virith  moss,  in  order  to  shade 
the  surface  and  vegetating  seed,  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  or 
parching  air ;  for  when  the  small  descending  radicles  are  protrudedi 
if  the  eaith.^ets  dry  below  them,  all  will  be  destroyed ;  and  the 
seeds  being  so  very  minute,  if  covered  deep,  can  never  come  up : 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  shade  and  very  frequent* 
ly  light  sprinklings  o€  water ;  the  moss  will  prevent  its  washing 
the  earth  o£r  the  seeds,  and  will  gently  communicate  the  moisture 
to  the  surface  thereof.     When  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  thin  the 
moss,  and  expose  them  but  by  slow  degrees  as  they  collect  strength. 
If  the  boxes  be  placed  in  a  green-house,  or  under  the  protection  of 
garden  frames  and  glasses,  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  till 
the  middle  of  May,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage ;  observing,  that 
the  plants  when  up,  must  be  carefully  protected  from  the  midday 
aun,  whilst  in  an  infimt  state.     Towards  the  middle  of  May  remove 
the  boxes  to  some  comforting  shade,  to  remain  there,  till  the  latter 
end  of  October,  then  place  them  in  a  warm  exposure  till  the  approach 
of  severe  frost,  when  they  may  be  put  into  a  garden  frame,  and 
•lightly  protected  during  winter.    Suffer  the  plants  to  remain  in 
the  seed  boxes  or  beds  till  they  have  two  years  growth,  being  care- 
ful to  give  them  shade  and  water  in  summer,  and  some  slight  pro- 
tection in  winter,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  plant  them  out  into 
Nursery  rows  as  directed  for  firs  and  pines,  in  page  267,  in  a  shady 
situation  and  a  loamy  soil ;  covering  the  ground  about  their  roots 
with  moss,  to  keep  it  moist  till  the  plants  are  established;  observing^ 
to  give  them  occasional  watering  during  the  first  summer  and  au- 
tumn after  being  thus  planted  out. 

M>ie..„A\l  other  minute  seeded  shrubby  plants,  such  as  erica% 
&c.  when  propagated  by  seed,  should  be  treated  in  the  above  man- 
ner ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  must  have  protection  and  heat 
in  winter,  in  proportion  to  their  necessities,  and  soil  adapted  to  their 
respective  natures.  Such  may  also  be  raised  under  bell-glasses^ 
without  the  assistance  of  moss,  as  these  confine  the  evaporations 
from  the  earth,  thereby  preserving  a  moist  atmosphere  arbimd  the 
plants,  which  prevents  a  greater  exhalation  of  sap  from  the  tender 
leaves,  than  the  small  radicles  are  yet  able  to  extract  and  supply^ 
which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  sudden  death  and  disappear^ 
ance  of  various  other  crops,  in  warm  climates. 

CalycanthuMj  FrankHniay  and  GordoniaU^ 

The  Calycanthtia  floridus^  or  Carolina  All-spice,  commonly 
called  the  sweet-scented  shrub,  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every 
jpleasure-garden,  on  account  of  the  delightful  odour  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  layers  or  suckers ;  the  most  eligible  time 
of  laying  it,  is  in  autumn,  and  tly  the  spring  following  twelve 
ailonUiS)  they  ^uy  be  taken  ofif^  and  planted  viriUi  good  success. 
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The  FrankUnia  alatamaha,  of  Bartram,  is  a  most  charming 
plant,  and  very  deservedly  worthy  of  cultivation  :  it  may  be  propa- 
gated in  the  same  manner  as  the  Calicanthus  ;  as  may  also^  all  the 
family  of  Gordonia's,  which  are  very  ornamental  shrubs. 

Rhua  or  Sumach, 

The  various  kinds  of  Rkua  or  Sumach^  may  be  propagated  by 
suckers^  layers,  or  seeds.  The  seeds,  if  preserved  in  sand,  and 
sown  early  in  March,  will  rise  freely  the  same  season,  and,  when 
one  or  two  years  old,  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery-rows,  and 
having  had  there  two  years  growth,  may  be  planted  where  intended 
to  remain. 

The  Cork'Tree. 

The  Quercus  Suder,  or  Cork-tree,  may  be  cultivated  with  good 
success  in  the  southern  states,  and  consequently  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed among  other  articles  of  great  national  importance.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  At 
present  there  are  considerable  woods  of  them,  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  between  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  and  also  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  south  of  f  ranee. 

The  uses  of  the  cork  are  well  known  amongst  us,  by  sea  andland, 
for  its  resisting  both  water  and  air :  the  fishermen  who  use  nets^ 
and  all  who  deal  in  liquors,  cannot  do  well  without  it.  Some  per- 
sons prefer  it  to  leather  for  the  soles  of  their  shoes,  being  light, 
dr}',  and  resisting  moisture  ;  whence  the  Germans  name  it  Fan^ 
tqffel'holtMy  or  Slipper-wood  ;  it  was  first  applied  to  that  purpose  by 
the  Grecian  ladies,  whence  they  were  called  light-footed.  The  poor 
people  in  Spain,  andothtr  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  lay  planks 
of  it  by  their  bed-side  to  tread  on  ;  as  great  persons  use  Turkey 
and  Persian  carpets  ;  they  also  employ  it  for  bee-hives.  For  thii 
last  purpose,  they  roll  the  bark  into  a  cylinder,  or  into  a  conical 
form,  and  it  answers  the  end  extremely  well.  It  is  also  used  for 
making  cork-jackets,  which  have  been  found  eminently  useful  for 
mariners^  passengers  at  sea,  and  for  all  those  who  resort  to  bathing 
places,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  ;  as  such  will  enable  the  most 
timorous,  to  swim  with  perfect  safety. 

Of  the  cork-tree,  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  ;  one  with 
broad  leaves,  a  second  with  narrow  leaves,  both  evergreen,  and  one 
or  two  which  cast  their  leaves  in  autumn ;  but  the  broad-leaved 
evergreen  kind,  is  the  most  common,  and  said  to  produce  the  best 
cork.  The  leaves  of  this  are  entire,  about  two  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  with  a  little  down  on  their  under  sides> 
having  very  short  foot-stalks :  they  continue  green  through  the 
winter,  and  generally  fall  9ff  just  before  the  new  leaves  come  out; 
so  that  the  trees  arc  often  bare,  for  a  short  time.  The  acorns  are 
very  like  those  of  our  common  white  oak. 

The  exterior  bark  is  the  cork,  which  is  taken  from  the  tree  every 
eight  or  ten  years ;  but  there  is  besides  an  interior  bark,  which 
nourishes  thsni,  so  that  the  stripping  off  the  outer  coat  is  so  &r 
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from  injuring  the  trees,  that  it  is  of  real  service  ;  for  Trhen  it  is  not 
taken  off,  they   seldom  last  longer  than  fifty  or  sixty  years  in 
health  ;  whereas  trees  which  are  barked  every  eight  or  ten  years, 
'Will  live  1 50,  or  more.    The  bark  of  a  young  tree  is  porous  and 
l^ood  for  little ;  however,  it  is  useful  to  take  it  off  when  the  trees 
are  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old  ;  for  without  this,  it  will  never  be 
good.     After  eight  or  ten  years,  the  bark  will  be  fit  to  take  off 
again  ;  but  the  second  peeling  is  of  little  use.     At  the  third  peel- 
ing, it  will  be  in  perfection,  and  continue  so  for  upwards  of  150 
years  ;  for  the  best  c6rk  is  taken  from  old  trees.     The  time  for 
stripping  is  in  July,  or  early  in  August,  or  when  the  second  sap 
fbws  plentifully  :  the  operation  is  performed  by  slitting  it  down  on 
one  side,  raising  the  edges,  and  then  it  will  peel  off  readily. 

Having  procured  the  acorns  in  good  condition,  they  are  to  be 
treated  in  every  respect  as  directed  for  other  kinds  of  oak,  in  page 
S63 ;  but  if  they  are  planted  at  once  where  intended  to  remain 
lor  full  growth,  it  vnll  be  much  the  best  way  ;  in  which  case,  par- 
ticular care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  during 
their  in&nt  state,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  annoyance  of  cattle^ 
till  grown  out  of  their  reach.  The  sooner  the  acorns  are  planted 
after  having  been  procured,  the  better,  for  when  long  kept  in  a  dry 
state,  they  loose  their  vegetating,  power,  like  every  other  kind  of 
oak. 

Curse  them !  exclsdms  the  peevish  planter,  I  shall  never  live  to 
cork  a  bottle  with  them.  Have  patience,  good  sir,  you  have  no  ob» 
jection  to  throw  by  a  few  dollars,  in  an  iron  chest,  for  posterity^ 
never  to  come  in  contact  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  during  your  ex- 
istence ;  and  which  will  always  be  depriciating  in  value,  as  the 
circulation  of  paper  currency  increases,  and  from  several  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  a  few  of  which,  if  lud  out  on^  planting  cork-trees^ 
would  be  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  for  your  children,  and  ren- 
dering a  real  service  to  your  country  :  besides,  every  day  you  walked 
out,  you  would  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding  your  little  family  of 
trees,  prospering  in  health  and  beauty,  humbling  their  boughs  be- 
fore you,  and  in  their  silent  language  returning  you  grateful  thanks 
for  your  fostering  care,  and  promising  to  reward  your  offspring  for 
the  friendly  protection  which  you  sdOforded  them  in  their  minor 
days. 

Taimcr'a   Sumack, 

The  Rhus  Coriariay  or  elm  leaved  Sumack,  is  a  plant  which  should 
be  introduced  and  cultivated,  particularly  in  the  southern  states, 
where  it  will  prosper  in  great  perfection.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  the  Levant,  about  Aleppo,  Ramsy 
and  near  Algiers,  in  Africa.  The  branches  are  used  instead  of  oak 
bark,  for  taoning  leather  ;  but  the  great  and  particular  necessity  of 
its  introduction  into  the  United  States  is,  tliat  without  it  our  tanners, 
which  are  both  numerous  and  industrious,  cannot  manufacture  what 
is  called  Turkey  or  Morocco  leatlier,  in  good  perfection :  for  it  is 
with  this  plant  exclusively,  that  that  valuable  article  is  tanned  in  the 
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eastern  world ;  ind  a  substitute  for  it»  has  not  yet  been  discoYereJ 
in  America. 

It  has  a  strong  woody  stem  divided  into  many  irregular  branches^ 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  more  ;  th^  bark  is 
hairy,  and  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour  while  young.  The  leaves 
are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pair  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an 
bdd  one :  these  leaflets  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
Wide  in  the  middle,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  The  flowers 
grow  in  loose  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each  panicle  be-^ 
ing  composed  of  several  thick  spikes  of  flowers,  sitting  close  to  the 
footstalks  :  they  are  of  a  whitish  herbaceous  colour,  and  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  followed  by  numerous  roundish  compressed 
seeds. 

'  It  may  easily  be  propagated  by  seed,  which,  if  sown  soon  after 
being  ripe,  or  preserved  in  sand  or  eardi  till  spring,  will  grow  iree- 
ly  the  first  year ;  but  if  kept  dry  till  spring,  they  do  not  generally 
i^getate  till  the  next  season.  It  can  also  be  propagated  by  suckersf 
which  it  produces  pretty  freely,  or  by  layers.  It  is  tolenible  hardyi 
snd  will  thrive  in  warm  exposures  in  the  middle  states. 

Mulberry'TVeet  -and  SHk'Worms. 

The  Monu  May  or  white  mulberry,  is  a  native  of  China,  Co* 
chinchina  and  Japan,  and  according  to  GmeHn,  of  Persia.  It 
{grows  well  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  great 
advantage  for  the  feeding  of  silk  worms,  as  well  here  as  in  France^ 
Spain,  or  Italy.  In  Spain,  Mr.  Townsend  informs  us,  that  in  the 
province  of  Valentia,  they  prefer  the  white  mulberry ;  but  in  that 
of  Granada,  they  give  a  preference  to  the  black.  The  Persians 
generally  make  use  of  the  Utter,  and  it  has  been  asserted  upon  very 
good  authority,  that  worms  fed  with  the  black  mulberry,  produce 
xnuch  better  silk,  than  those  fed  with  the  white.  But  the  leaves  of 
the  blackf  should  never  be  given  to  the  worms  after  they  have  eaten 
for  some  time  of  the  white,  lest  they  should  burst. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  embassy  to  China,  says,  that  the  trees 
he  observed  in  that  country,  did  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  com- 
mon mulberry  trees  of  Europe ;  that  some  of  them  were  said  to  bear 
white,  and  some  red  or  black  fruit,  but  that  often  they  bore  none  } 
and  that  the  tender  leaves  growing  on  young  shoots  of  the  black 
mulberry,  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  succulent. 

About  the  year  of  Christ  551,  two  Persian  monks,  employed  a» 
missionaries  in  some  of  .the  Christian  churches  established  in  Indian 
penetrated  into  the  country  of  Seres,  or  China.  There  they  ob-* 
served  the  labours  of  the  silk-worm,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  working  up  its  productions  into  a  variety  of  elegant  fa- 
brics. They  explained  to  the  Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople 
these  mysteries,  hitherto  unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  understood 
jn  Europe  ;  and  undertook  to  bring  to  the  capital  a  sufficient  number 
of  those  wonderful  insects.  This  they  accomplished,  by  conveying 
the  effgs  of  the  silk-worm,  in  a  hollow  cane.  Ihey  were  hatched, 
and  afterwards  fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild  Mulbcrry-tree,  snd  mul» 
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tiplied  and  worked  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  those  climates,  where 
thej  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention  and  care.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  insects  were  soon  reared  in  different  parts  of  Greece, 
{Mirticularly  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Sicily  afterwards  undertook  to 
breed  silk-worms,  with  equal  success,  and  was  imitated,  from  time 
to  time,  in  several  towns  of  Italy.  In  all  these  places,  extensive 
manufactures  wei'e  established,  with  silk  of  domestic  production. 

From  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  mostly,  in  Greece,  and  some 
bf  the  adjacent  islands,  that  silk-worms  were  reared.  Soon  after 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1204) 
they  attempted  the  establishment  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  their 
dominions ;  and  in  a  short  time,  the  silk  fabrics  of  Venice,  vied  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Sicily. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Florentine 
manufactures  of  silk,  became  very  considerable.  It  was  introduced 
much  later  into  France  ;  the  manufacture  of  silk,  though  considera* 
bly  encouraged  by  Henry  IV.  not  having  been  fully  established 
there,  till  under  Louis  XIV.  by  Colbert. 

It  is  an  established  and  well  known  fact,  that  both  the  white  and 
black  mulberry-trees,  grow  as  Well,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  in  any  country  on  eaith ;  and  also,  that  silk  has 
been  raised  and  manu&ctured  into  a  most  excellent  fabric,  under 
the  direction  of  that  great  and  venerable  patriot,  and  friend  of  man^ 
kind,  Dr.BemjamivFravrliv.  Thatso  useful  apursuit  should  be 
suffered  to  die  away,  in  a  country  as  well  adapted  for  it,  as  any  in 
the  universe,  is  as  extraordinary,  as  it  is  unfortunate  and  injurious  to 
the  real  interest  oi  the  nation. 

Trees  which  are  designed  to  feed  silk-worms,  should  never  be 
suffered  to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept  in  a  sort  of  hedge :  and  instead 
of  pulling  off  the  leaves  singly,  the  young  twigs  should  be  cut  off 
with  them  on  ;  which  is  much  sooner  done,  and  not  so  injurious  to 
the  trees.  This  is  the  more  interesting,  as  the  mulberry  makes  a 
tolerable  good  hedge,  and  can  be  used  with  advantage  for  both  pur- 
poses. 

The  raising  and  manu&cture  of  silk,  as  well  as  every  other  new 
establishment,  can  only  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  consequently^ 
into  repute,  by  the  industry  of  some  wealthy  individuals,  or  by 
established  companies,  whose  united  efCbrts  m\\  surmount  the  diffi- 
'culties,  which  always  present  themselves  in  new  undertakings  ;  for 
we  every  day  see  those  that  deal  in  small  quitntities,  in  any  way  of 
life,  or  in  any  commodities  whatever,  generally  unsuccessful,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  others  possessed  of  wealth,  or  in  established  so- 
cieties, dealing  largely  m  the  same  articles,  acquire  vast  property  and 
riches  ;  merely  from  being  able  to  afford  constant  and  regular  em- 
-pk>yment  for  the  people  engaged  in  the  bi^iness,  and  having  du^*' 
attention  paid  to  every  department  thereof. 

The  vast  wealth  ofin  Lyons,  and  of  various  other  places,  gained 
from  the  labours  of  this  little  insect,  plainly  shew,  that  where  no 
accommodations  ur  materials  are  wanted,  to  employ  a  multitude  of 
liands  in  a  regular  society  or  combination  of  undertakers,  the  silken 
manufacture  must  answer ;  and  ihat  people  may  grow  rich  thereby, 

M  n 
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as  well  in  America,  as  in  any  other  coiiatiy»  if  sindlarly  pursued>  19 
too  self  evident)  to  bear  contradiction. 

With  a  view  and  expectation  that  this  business  may  be  attempted 
successfully,  I  shall  contribute  my  mite,  by  giving  the  best  infonna- 
tlon  that  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  oh  the  subject ;  not  in  tlie  least 
doubting  but  that  better  may  be  easily  obtained,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  important  work. 

The  first  <j)ject,  is  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mulberry- 
trees,  of  both  the  white  and  black  kinds,  which  are  very  easily  pro- 
pagated, as  directed  in  page  257.  The  cultivating  of  both  kinds  I 
think  the  more  necessary,  from  the  different  opinions  entertained 
of  their  utility  for  this  purpose,  and  the  universal  admission  o£ 
either  kind  answering  the  end. 

The  next  is  to  procure  the  eg^s,  which  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  or  when  the  mulberry  begins  to  expand  its  leaves,  to  lay  them 
on  paper,  or  flannels  placed  on  shelves,  in  warm  exposures,  where 
they  may  have  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  hatch  them.  In  Sicily,  board- 
ed or  frame-houses  are  commonly  erected  for  this  purpose  in  the 
fields,  among  the  mulberry  trees,  with  a  number  of  shelves  rising 
one  above  another,  and  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on 
which,  when  they  arc  hatched,  to  lay  over  them  the  young  twigs 
bearing  the  leaves  intended  for  their  food,  whieb  must  be  removed 
and  renewed  as  often  as  necessary ;  keeping  them  always  cleaa 
from  dead  leaves,,  and  their  own  dirt.  A  man  and  boy  will  attend 
all  the  worms  that  come  from  six  ounces  of  eggs,  and  those,  one 
year  with  another,  will  spin  twenty  pounds  weight  of  silk. 

The  method  of  clearing  off  their  dirt  is  this ;  spread  a  net  over  the 
woi^ms,  on  which  lay  fresh  food,  they  will  all  crawl  through  the  mashes 
to  feed  on  the  leaves,  when  they  may  be  be  taken  up  without  the 
least  injury,  and  their  shelves  clesmed  effectually  :  after  which  lay^ 
fresh  twigs  with  leaves  on  the  shelves;  over  these  lay  the  nets,  and  they 
will  return  to  their  former  places,  when  the  nets  may  be  laid  by  tiU 
wanted  again  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  some  countries,  the  worms 
are  suffered  to  feed  and  work  on  the  trees,  but  their  being  subject^ 
ttnder  such  circumstances,  to  the  ravages  of  biixis,  un&vourable 
ehanges  of  weather,  &c.tliey  are  generally  kept  in^heusesor  sheds 
erected  dor  that  purpose. 

In  Turkey,  the  worms  are  fed  in  long  bams,  made,  both  walls 
and  roofs,  of  reed  or  cane ;.  where  they  are  fedr  and  afterwards  spin 
tlieip  clues  upon  these  Deeds.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  they  are  kept  to 
fieedin  the  same  rooms,  wherein  the  people  live  and  do  their  other 
houshold  affairs,  feeding  them  on  shelves  and  tables  without  more 
curiosity. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  worms  are  commonly  sick  three  or  four 
times  during  their  feeding,  generally  about  ten  days  after  they  are 
hatched,  and  at  weekly  periods  afbrwards.  Their  best  treatment^ 
during  these  times  is^  to  give  them  but  littlefood  while  sick.  The 
whole  time  of  their  feeding,  is  about  seven  weeks ;  and  as  they  get 
strength  and  grow  bigger,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  you  must  give 
them  more,  and  oftener.  The  leaves  should  not  be  given  to  the 
worms,  whilst  wet  witi  dew  or  j*ain. 
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When  the  J  have  fed  their  due  time,  they  begin  to  look  clear,  and 
a  little  of  the  yellowish  cast,  and  to  prepare  for  work ;  at  every 
time,  but  at  this  more  particularly,  they  should  have  plenty  of  air. 
Then  small  branches,  divested  of  their  leaves,  are  laid  over  them^ 
itfid  in  their  way,  upon  which  they  mount  and  attach  themselves, 
sold  in  a  few  days  each  will  cover  itself  all  over  with  silk,  so  as  to  be 
fleen  no  .more,  till  suffered  to  work  its  way  out  for  the  business  of 
propagation. 

In  about  two  weeks  they  commonly  finish  their  balls,  and  soon 
after  cut  their  way  out,  and  couple  for  procreation ;  the  balls  so 
perforated  are  then  gqod  for  nothing ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  suffer 
a  sufHctent  number  to  come  out  in  this  way,  to  produce  a  sufficiency 
of  eggs  for  the  next  season's  brood.  The  others,  when  they  have 
^one  working,  and  before  they  begin  to  cut  through,  should  be  all 
put  into  an  oven,  just  sufficiently  hot  to  kill  the  worms. 

The  metbodof  winding  the  silk  off  the  balls,  is  first  to  find  their 
ends,  which  is  not  difficult,  and  then  put  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
of  them  into  a  bason  of  hot  water^  wherein  is  dissolved  a  litde  Gum 
7Vojfaca»^A, commonly  called  Gum  Dragon;  and  thus  they  will  be 
easily  wound.  Sometimes  the  balls  are  gummy,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  thrown  into  a  hot  clean  lie  of  wood-ashes,  and  after 
that  into  scalding  pure  water,  which  will  cause  them  to  wind  fi*eely. 

When  the  animal  is  protruded  from  the  egg,  it  is  a  small  black- 
ish worm,  very  active,  and  naturally  crawls  about  in  search  of  food ; 
at  this  period  it  should  be  fed  with  the  youngest  and  most  tender 
leaves ;  in  eight  or  ten  days  it  will  encrease  in  size  to  about  a  quar^ 
ter  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  then  attacked  with  its  first  sickness, 
wliich  is  a  kind  of  lethargic  sleep,  for  about  two  or  three  days  coni> 
tinuance ;  during  whieh  time  it  changes  its  skin,  preserving  the 
same  bulk.  It  undergoes  similar  sickness  and  changes  three  or 
four  times,  at  intervals  of  about  eight  days,  before  it  arrives  at  its 
full  size  ;  which,  is  fiwm  an  inch  and  quarter  to  an  inch  and' half  in 
length  ;  and  the  intervals  between  these  changes,  and  consequently 
thefpei^s  of  its  arrival  at  maturity  for  work,  are  said  to  vary  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  which  is  very  probable. 

After  it  has  formed  its  cocoon,  or  ball  of  silk,  and  undergone  its 
change  in  the  heart  of  it,  it  comes  forth  a  heavy  dull  looking  moth 
with  wings,  but  these  it  seldom  uses  for  fiying,  it  only  flutters  and 
crawls  slowly  about,  in  q'uest  of  its  mate  $  soon  after  copulation  th« 
female  lays  its  eggs,  and  both  die  without  tasting  fiM>d  in  this  stage 
of  their  existence. 

When  in  the  worm  or  caterpillar  state,  they  are  of  a  blackish, 
or  a  milk  or  pearl  colour,  the  former  are  esteemed  the  best.  The 
body  is  divided  into  seven  rings,  to  each  of  which  are  joined  two 
very  shon  feet.  It  has  a  small  point  like  a  thorn  exactly  over  the 
anus.  There  are  a  considerable'  variety  of  breeds,  some  of  which 
possess  qualities,  much  superior  to  others.  This  is  a  particular  of 
much  importance  to  be  advened  to^  at  the  time  of  beginning  to 
breed  ;  for  it  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  profit  to  the  under- 
taker. The  eggs  when  obtained  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
neither  exposed  to  heat,  nor  to  excessive  frosts^  till  wanted  for 
hatching  the  ensuing  season. 
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The  Marua  rdgra  or  black  mulberry^  is  more  esteemed  for  its 
fruit  than  the  white,  and  when  cultivated  for  such,  layers  or  cut- 
tings from  good  fruit-bearing  trees,  ought  to  be  preferred,  to  raising 
them  by  seed  ;  for  monoecious  trees,  until  arrived  at  a  good  age, 
bear  male  flowers  chiefly  and  very  few  fruit.  The  cuttings  if  tak- 
en off  in  Maixh,  rightly  chosen,  and  skilfully  managed,  will  do  very 
well ;  though,  in  general,  they  do  not  take  as  freely  in  this  way  as 
many  other  trees  ;  however,  if  placed  under  bell-glasses,  they  will 
strike  with  great  certainty :  but  where  there  is  no  such  conve- 
niency,  the  ground  about  them  should  be  covered  with  moss,  to 
prevent  its  drying  ;  and  whei'e  this  is  carefully  done,  tlicy  will  want 
but  little  water,  and  will  succeed  much  better  than  with  having  too 
much  wet. 

The  Morna  ntiyra  or  red  American  mulberry,  is  admired  by 
some,  on  account  of  the  pleasing  acidity  of  its  fruit,  and  is  said  to 
answer  the  end  of  feeding  silk  worms  very  well.  It  is  cultivated 
like  every  other  kind,  by  layers,  cuttings  and  seed. 

The  white  mulberry  prospers  best  in  a  moist  rich  loam,the  blacki 
in  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  the  red  in  a  mean  between  both  these 
kinds. 

Jlie  Pafier-Mtdberry^  and  method  of  making  )Pafier  of  its  Bark, 

The  Morua  fiafiyrifera^  or  paper  mulberry.  This  tree  mak^s 
very  strong  vigorous  shoots,  but  seems  not  to  be  of  tall  growth  :  it 
drives  up  an  abjundance  of  suckers  from  the  roots,  by  which  it  is 
leasily  propagated.  '  The  leaves  are  large,  some  of  them  entire^ 
others  cut  into  two,  three  or  four  lobes,  sporting  themselves  into 
various  forms,  and  scarcely  two  to  be  found  alike -on  the  same  tree, 
especiaUy  while  young ;  tliey  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  rough  to 
the  touch  on  the  upper  surface,  but  pale  green  and  somewhat  hairy 
on  the  under  side,  faiiing  ofl"  on  the  flrst  approach  of  frost  in  autumn. 
Their  fruit  is  little  larger  than  peas,  surrounded  with  long  purplish 
liairs,  when  ripe,  clianging  to  a  black  purple  colour,  ana  full  of 
pweet  juice. 

It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Miller,  of  China  and  Soiuh  Carolina  whence  he  received  the 
seeds,  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  have  for  ages  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  paper  from  its  bark :  they  cultivate  the  trees  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, on  the  mountains,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  osiers, 
cutting  them  all  down  for  use  every  autumil  after  the  leaves  arc 
fallen. 

The  finest  and  whitest  cloth,  worn  by  the  principal  people  at  Ota- 
heite,  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  is  made  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  ; 
which  they  frequently  dye  red.  The  bread  fruit  tree,  makes  a 
cloth  inferior  in  whiteness  and  softness,  worn  there  chiefly  by  the 
pommon  people. 

Paper-making,  having  a  connection  in  this  instance,  with  objects 
of  my  attention,  and  the  probable  use  it  may  be  of  to  the  communi- 
ty, induces  me  to  give  additional  publicity  to  the  following  method 
pf  manufacturing  it  from  the  bark  of  the  iKipcr  mulberry -tree  :  the 
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more  especi$illy,as  such  has  been  attempted  last  year,  and  with  good 
success,  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  Mr.  William  Young,  pro- 
prietor of  the  l^ndywine  paper-mills,  in  the  state  of  Delaware. 
It  is  extracted  from  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary, and  quoted  by  him  from  Karnftr.  I  am  not  certain  what 
kind  of  mulberry  Mr.  Young  had  used  for  that  purpose,  nor  whe- 
ther it  was  the  bark  of  the  roots  or  branches  he  manufactured,  but;, 
some  of  the  paper  I  had  seen  printed  on,  and  it  promibed  well.  It 
is  very  probable  that  either  sficcies  might  be  manufactured  into  pa* 
per,  but  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  paper-mulberry,  from  the 
vigorous  growth  of  its  young  shoots,  is  more  Ukely  to  answer  the 
end  than  any  other. 

<<  The  young  shoots  being  cut  down  in  autumn  after  the  leaves 
are  fallen,  and  divided  into  rods  of  three  feet  in  length,  or  shorter, 
are  gathered  into  bundles  tc  be  boiled.  If  the  shoots  are  dry,  they 
must  be  softened  in  water  twenty -four  hours.  The  bundles  fire 
bound  very  close  together,  and  placed  erect  in  a  large  copper,  pro- 
perly closed  :  the  boiling  is  continued  till  the  separation  of  the  bark 
displays  the  naked  wood.  Then  the  stalks  are  loosed  out  of  the 
bundles  and  allowed  to  cool ;  after  which,  by  a  longitudinal  incision, 
the  bark  is  stripped  off,  and  dried,  thtf  wood  being  rejected.  When 
this  bark  is  to  be  puriiied,  it  is  put  three  or  four  hours  in  water, 
when  being  sufficiently  softened,  the  cuticle,  which  is  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, together  with  the  greenish  surface  of  the  inner  bark,  is  pared 
off.  At  the  same  time  the  stronger  bark  is  separated  from  the 
more  tender ;  the  former  making  the  whitest  and  best  paper  ;  the 
latter  a  dark,  weak  and  inferior  kind.  If  any  bark  appears  that  is 
old,  it  is  set  aside  for  a  thicker  paper,  of  .worse  qiiatity.  Into  this 
last  class  they  throw  the  knotty  paits  of  the  bark,  and  those  which 
have  any  fault  or  blemish. 

**>  The  bark  is  now  boiled  in  a  lie  that  is  clear  and  strained  ;  care 
being  taken  to  stir  the  substance  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  with  a 
strong  reed,  and  to  pour  in  of  the  lie  gradually  as  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  stopping  the  evaporation,  and  restoring  the  liquor  that 
is  lost. 

"  The  boiling  is  to  cease  when  the  materials  can  be  split  by  a 
slight  touch  of  the  finger,  into  fibres  and  down. 

"  Next  it  is  to  be  washed,  which  is  a  thing'of  some  moment ;  for 
if  washed  too  shoi*t  a  time,  the  paper  will  be  strong  indeed,  but  too 
irough,  and  of  an  inferior  quality ;  if  too  long:,  it  will  be  whiter,  but 
of  a  fsLt  consistance,  and  less  fit  for  writing.  Being  sufficiently 
washed,  the  materials  are  put  upon  a  thick,  smooth,  wooden  table, 
and  stoutly  beat,  by  two  or  three  men,  with  battons  of  haixl  wood, 
into  a  pulp ;  which  being  put  in  water,  separates  like  grains  of 
meal.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  put  into  a  narrow  vat ;  an  infusion  of 
rice,  and  a  mucous  water  of  the  infusion  of  the  root  of  Manihot  be-; 
ing  added  to  it.  These  three  are  to  be  stirred,  with  a  clean  slender 
reed,  till  reduced  into  a  homogenous  liquor  of  a  due  consistence. 
The  prepared  liquor  is  now  put  into  a  larger  vat ;  from  whence  the 
sheets  are  poured  out,  one  by  one,  and  placed  in  heaps  upon  a  table, 
covered  with   a  double  mat ;  a  small  thread  of  reed  being  placed 
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between  the  sheets  at  the  edge^  and  projecting  a  little,  so  that  they 
may  be  taken  up  singly  when  wanted  ;  the  heaps  are  covered  with 
a  plank  of  wood  the  size  of  the  paper,  upon  which  stones  ai*e  put> 
at  first  of  a  light  weight,  but  afterwards  heavier,  that  all  the  wet 
may  be  pressed  out  by  degrees.  The  following  day,  the  weights 
being  removed,  each  sheet  is  taken  up  by  itself,  and  the  operation 
is  finished/* 

The  preceding  is  the  process  employed  by  the  Japanese,  and 
whether  we  regard  the  expedition  or  labour,  or  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  product,  it  seems  to  admit  of  much  improvement. 

instead  of  reducing  the  subjecttoa/k«/^,bybatton8,  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  that  might  be  done  more  effectually  by  grind- 
ing it,  in  the  way  practised  with  rags. 

The  colour  might  be  rendered  as  elegantly  white,  as  that  of  any 
other  substance,  by  means  of  an  immersion,  first  in  ozyginated  mu- 
riatic acid,  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  alkali,  and  finally,  washing  it 
in  pure  water.  By  these  means  it  is  probable,  that  the  portions 
thrown  aside  for  paper  of  inferior  qualities,  might  be  wrought  into 
that  of  prime  excellence. 

The  decoction  of  rice  and  of  the  root  of  Manihot,  can  have  no 
possible  advantage  over  the  size,  commonly  used,  for  giving  to  the 
paper  the  necessary  firmness  and  texture. 

77ie  Caiabrian  or  Marma  A^h; 

There  are  two  particular  9fiecic9  of  ash,  from  which  that  useful 
drug  called  manna  is  collected  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  &c.  and 
which,  might  be  cultivated  in  the  southern  states,  to  advantage ; 
therefbi*e,  I  am  induced  to  give  some  account  of  them. 

1 .  The  Fraxinus  Omtis^  or  flowering  ash,  which  is  the  principal 
kind  cultivated  for  manna.  The  leaflets  are  ovate-oblong,  serrate, 
petioled  ;  flowers  witli  petals. 

2.  The  Fraxinu9  rotitndi/olia^  or  round  leaved  ash,  tvhich  also 
produces  it,  but  not  in  as  great  quantities  as  the  former.  Leaflets 
roundish,  acutish,  doubly  serrate,  subsessile  ;  flowers  with  petals. 
Both  these  kinds  may  be  raised  from  seed  as  directed  in  page  364,  or 
by  grafting  or  budding  them  on  any  other  species  of  ash.  They 
are  natives  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

They  also  cultivate  in  Sicily,  the  Fraxinua  exceUior  or  common 
European  ash,  for  that  purpdse  ;  which  induces  me  to  think,  that  if 
the  above  kinds  wci*e  grafted  /ow,  on  any  of  our  American  species, 
it  would  not  prevent  their  yielding  as  good  manna,  as  if  established 
on  their  own  roots.  Doctor  CuUen  supposes  ^  Manna  to  be  a  part 
of  the  sugar  so  universally  present  in  vegetables,  and  which  exudes 
on  the  surface  of  a  great  number  of  them."  The  qualities  of  these 
exudations  he  thinks  are  "  very  little,  if  any,  diflPcrcnt.*'  The 
principal  trees  known  to  produce  these  mannas,  in  different  climates 
and  seasons,  are  the  larch,  orange,  walnut,  willow,  mulberry,  and 
some  different  kinds  of  oak  ;  which  latter,  are  found  growing  be- 
tween Merdin  and  Diarbecker,  and  also  in  Peraia  near  Khounsar. 
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In  Siciljr  the  three  «pices  above  mentioned)  with  the  view  of  ob- 
tainini^  manna  from  them^  but  more  particularly  the  first,  are  plant- 
ed on  the  declivities  of  hills,  having  eastern  aspects.  After  ten 
years  growth,  the  trees  first  begin  to  yield  manna,  but  they  require 
to  be  much  older,  before  they  afford  it  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
Although  the  manna  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  trunks  and 
branches,  yet  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copiously,  incisions  are 
made  through  the  bark,  by  means  of  a  sharp  crooked  instrument ; 
a  slice  of  wluch,  is  taken  off,  about  three  inches  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth ;  they  leave  the  wounds  open,  'and  by  degrees  the  manna 
runs  out.  The  season  thought  to  be  most  favourable  for  instituting 
this  process,  is  a  little  before  the  dog-days  commence,  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  serene.  The  incisions  are  fii*st  made  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  repeated,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or 
two  from  the  former  wound,  still  extending  them  upwards  as  fiir  as 
the  branches,  and  confining  them  to  one  side  of  the  tree  ;  the  other 
side  being  reserved  till  the  year  following,  when  it  undergoes  the 
same  treatment.  On  making  these,  a  thick  white  juice  immediate- 
ly begins  to  flow,  which  gradually  hardens  on  the  bark,  and  in  the 
course  of  eight  days,  acquires  the  consistence  and  appearance,  in 
which  the  manna  ia  imported ;  when,  it  is  collected  in  baskets,  and 
afterwards  packed  in  large  chests.  Sometimes  the  manna  flows  in 
such  abupdance  from  the  incisions,  that  it  runs  upon  the  ground,  by 
which  it  becomes  mixed  with  various  impurities,  unless  prevented, 
which  is  commonly  attempted,  by  interposing  large  concave  leaves^ 
stones,  chips  of  wood,  Sec.  The  business  of  collecting  it,  generally 
terminates  in  those  countries  in  September,  when  the  rainy  season 
sets  in. 

That  manna  is  got  in  quantities  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  is  an  opi-» 
nion  taken  from  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  received  as  in- 
contestible  whhout  consulting  nature ;  for  all  those  who  are  em* 
ployed  in  the  gathering  of  it,  know  of  none  that  comes  &om  the 
leaves ;  therefore,  that  with  which  the  Israelites  were  so  peculiarly 
fkvoured,  could  only  have  been  produced  through  mii'aculous  means, 
and  is  consequently  out  of  the  province  of  the  naturalist.  The  best 
manna  is  what  exudes  from  the  tree  very  slowly,  and  is  collected 
clean,  this  is  always  more  dry,  transparent,  and  pure  ;  for  when 
it  flows  copiously  it  concretes  into  a  course,  brown,  unctuous  mass^. 

Methods  i^  propagating-  Tree^  and  ShnUtM  bj^  Layers. 

There  are  few  trees  or  shrubs,  if  any,  but  may  be  increased  in 
thb  way.  The  nursery  gardeners  who  want  to  propagate  large 
quantities  of  various  hardy  kinds,  of  which  they  cannot  easily  pro- 
cure seeds,  and  which  by  experience  they  do  not  find  to  grow  free- 
ly by  cuttings ;  establish,  what  they  call,  stools,  of  the  different  kinds 
intended  tp  be  propagated,  paiticularly  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  and 
also,  some  evergreens.  For  this  purpose,  they  pla^t  in  different 
quarters,  stout  healthy  plants,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet 
from  one  another  every  way,  and  head  them  down  \  these  throw 
out  near  the  earth  a  number  of  young  ahoots>  some  of  which  may 
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be  laid  in  the  autumn  or  spring  following ;  these  stools,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  continue  for  many  years,  always  laying  down 
the  shoots  of  the  last  season,  and  every  year  successively  they  pro« 
duce  abundance  for  the  ensuing  year's  laying,  still  taking  them  off, 
either  in  autumn  or  spring  as  they  become  well  rooted.  The  elro^ 
linden,  mulberry,  and  niaple,  do  extremely  well  in  this  way,  but  it 
is  seldom  practised  on  any  of  the  pine  &mily.  >  The  far  greater 
number  of  kinds  will  be  well  rooted  and  fit  to  take  off  in  one  year 
after  laying,  some  not  till  the  second,  and  others  not  until  the  third 
year ;  but  the  latter  are  very  few. 

The  ground  in  these  quarters  should  always  be  kept  free  from 
Weeds,  be  manured  occasionally,  and  dug  every  autumn  and  spring'^ 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  layers. 

After  the  layers  are  taken  up,  the  stools  must  have  all  the  wound- 
ed parts  taken  away,  and  any  old  branches  cut  off,  pretty  close  to  the 
stems  :  the  next  season  these  will  produce  new  shoots^  which  may 
be  laid  the  autumn  or  spring  following. 

The  best  season  for  laying  all  the  kinds  that  do  not  root  freely,  is 
autumn,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer's  growth, 
should  be  preferred ;  these  should  be  tongued  as  hereafter  di« 
rected.  The  free  rooting  kinds  may  be  laid  either  in  autunm  or 
spring,  as  convenient. 

Though  branches  may  be  laid  at  any  time,  yet  the  best  season  for 
laying  hardy  trees,  that  shed  their  leaves,  is  October  or  November ; 
for  such  as  are  tender  early  in  March  ;  evergreens  may  either  be 
laid  at  the  latter  period  or  in  June  or  July. 

When  the  branches  or  twigs  cannot  be  bent  down  into  the  ground 
lay  them  in  boxes  or  pots,  filled  with  good  earth  and  elevated  to  the 
necessary  places  by  blocks,  tressels,  or  benches.  Too  much  of  the 
head  of  the  layers  must  not  be  left  on,  and  the  smaller,  the  less 
should  be  left  out  of  the  ground,  except  they  are  twigs  of  the  for- 
mer years  growth,  and  intended  for  timber  trees,  in  which  case 
they  should  not  be  topped. 

Many  trees  and  plants  will  not  put  out  roots  from  old  wood^ 
branches  ;  yet  if  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  year  be  laid  in  July^ 
they  will  often  root  very  freely  :  but  as  those  shoots  will  be  soft 
and  pithy,  they  must  not  have  too  much  wet,  which  would  cause 
them  to  rot ;  cover,  therefore,  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  moss^ . 
which  will  prevent  its  drying  too  fast,  and  a  little  water  will  suffice. 

In  many  kinds  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  sajne  year,  if  laid  in 
June  or  July,  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  the  November  or  spring 
following,  and  may  then  be  taken  off. 

When  layers  are  to  be  made  from  green-house  shrubs,  or  other 
plants  in  pots,  the  laying  should  be  generally  performed,  either  iii 
their  own  pots,  or  in  others  placed  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

Sometimes  the  branches  of  trees  are  so  inflexible  as  not  to  be 
easily  brought  down  for  laying ;  in  which  case  they  mus(t  be  half 
cut  through,  as  pi*actised  in  plashing  hedges,  and  by  that  means 
brought  down ;  or  when  they  are  got  too  old  for  plashing^  or  that 
the  nature  of  the  wood  will  not  bear  that  Operation,  they  may  be 
thrown  down  on  one  side,  by  opening  the  earth  and  loosening  or 
cutting  the  roots  on  the  opposite. 
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There  afe  several  methods  of  performing  this  operation. 

1.  Having  ^ell  dug  the  ground  and  made  it  very  light,  take  some 
tf  the  most  flexible  and  free  growing  shoots,  and  lay  them  into  it, 
about  six  inches  deep,  pegging  them  down  with  hooked  sticks,  if  ne- 
cessary, leaving  the  end  of  the  layer,  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  or 
more  if  the  twig  be  young  and  healthy,  out  of  the  ground,  with  its  head 
as  erect  as  possible  ;  keep  them  moist  during  the  summer  season, 
and  if  of  a  free  rooting  kind,  they  will  take  root  and  be  fit  to  be  taken 
bff  and  removed,  in  the  autumn  or  spiing  following ;  if  not,  they 
must  remain  another  season. 

2.  Tie  a  piece  of  wire  tight  round  the  bark  of  the  layer,  at  iht 
place  you  intend  to  lay  in  the  ground,  and  half  an  inch  below  a  bud  ; 
twist  die  ends  of  the  wire,  so  that  they  may  not  untie,  as  the  shoot 
swells,  prick  the  parts  above  and  below  the  wire  with  an  awl  in  se^ 
Veral  places,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  ground  as  before  directed.  This 
method  will  succeed  when  the  other  fkils. 

3.  Slit  the  shoot  underneath  a  joint  or  bud,  up  the  middle,  and 
about  an  inch  long,  or  a  little  better,  according  to  the  size  and  na^ 
ture  of  the  layer,  forming  a  sort  of  tongue,  nearly  the  same  as  di» 
rected  for  carnation  layers ;  laying  that  pait  in  the  earth  and  nusing 
the  top  upright,  so  as  thereby  to  separate  the  tongue  of  the  slit  from 
the  other  part  and  keep  it  open ;  then  apply  the  earth  as  before. 
This  is  the  most  universally  practised  and  successful  mode.  When 
any  preparation  of  the  shoot  is  necessary  to  promote  its  rooting. 

4.  Twist  the  part  of  the  branch  intended  to  be  layed  in  the  earth, 
as  you  would  a  willow  twig,  this  greatly  facilitates  the  emission  of 
fibres ;  and  layers  of  numerous  trees  and  shrubs,  may  be  forwaixled 
exceedingly  in  rooting  by  this  method. 

5.  Cut  the  bark  nearly  all  round,  a  little  below  a  joint  or  bud, 
taking  out  small  chips  thereof  in  several  places  below  the  cut,  and 
lay  that  part  in  the  earth.  Some  sorts  will  root  more  freely  by 
this,  than  any  other  mode. 

6.  Thrust  an  awl  through  the  shoot  at  a  joint  in  several  places, 
laying  that  part  in  the  earth,  and  it  will  emit  fibres  from  the  wounds.' 

After  laying,  in  either  of  the  above  methods,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar culture  necessary,  except  in  the  heat  of  summer  to  give  occa- 
sional waterings,  to  keep  the  earth  moist  ^bout  the  layers,  which 
will  gi'catly  promote  their  rooting  ;  and  which  if  effected  the^  first 
season,  they  should  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn  or  spring  following. 

Addtticnal  ObservationB  on  Planting. 

Plants  are  always  most  prosperous  when  propagated  by  seed, 
which  is  nature's  favourite  method. 

Evergreen  plants  are  best  fit  for  transplanting  from  the  seed- 
beds into  nursery  rows^  when  they  have  attsuned  the  height  of,  from 
four  to  six  inches,  and  deciduous  kinds,  when  from  six  ta  twelve 
inches  high. 

Layers  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  mother  plants, 
longer  than  until  sufficiently  rooted ;   which  will  be  effected  by 

oo 
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some,  in  six  or  seven  months,  if  laid  in  spring  ;  hj  the  far  greater 
number  in  one  year,  and  by  others,  not  in  less  than  two  or  three. 

Tonguing,  or  twisting  the  layers,  &c.  is  necessary  for  such  kinds 
as  do  not  strike  freely  ;  but  not  for  those  that  do. 

All  kinds  of  seedUnga^  should  be  transplanted  in  spring,  the  deci- 
duous earlier  than  the  evergreens. 

October  or  November,  is  the  best  time  for  ih^Jinal  transplanting 
of  all  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  trees,  if '  tlie  ground  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  is  dry,  and  not  subject  to  become  too  wet  in  win- 
ter ;  but  early  spring  planting  does  best,  in  moist  soils. 

Evergreens  of  every  kind  succeed  best  when  planted  in  spring, 
provided  it  be  done  to  each  respective  kind,  hnmcdiatcly  before  its 
vegetation  commences. 

Watering  is  very  useful  when  given  in  small  quantities,  and  fre- 
quently ;  but  the  reverse,  when  in  large  quantities,  and  but  sel- 
dom. 

Every  kind  of  tree,  whether  deciduous  or  evergreen,  g^ws  to  a 
larger  size  when  finally  planted  out  at  the  age  of  four  years,  having 
remained  one  or  two  in  the  seed-bed,  and  two  or  three  in  the  ni^r- 
sery-rows,  than  at  any  other  subsequent  period. 

Walnuts,  oaks^  and  every  other  tree,  that  has  a  tendency  to  drive 
down  perpendicular  or  tap-roots,  always  grow  to  larger  timber, 
when  the  seeds  are  sown>  where  intended  to  remain,  and  nevcD 
transplanted. 

Profiagation  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttinga^ 

Various  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  this 
month,  especially  in  the  middle  states,  is  a  good  time  for  planting 
all  the  haI^dy  deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds,  that  grow  in  that  way  ; 
observing  to  plant  the  former  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and 
the  latter  towards  the  end  of  it. 

When  you  intend  to  propagate  trees  for  timber,  or  for  a  tdl 
stately  growth,  be  very  particular  never  to  take  the  cuttings  from 
horizontal  branches,  for  they  will  ever  have  an  inclination  to  grow 
in  a  spreading  manner ;  always  make  choice  of  perpendicular 
shoots,  and  particularly,  those  that  terminate  the  branches ;  these 
will  most  certainly  produce  the  straightest  and  handsomest  trees, 
and  be  little  inferior  to  those  raised  from  seed ;  of  this  I  have  had 
ample  experience,  and  found  it  uniformly  to  be  the  case. 

But  when  you  intend  the  plants  for  hedges,  wildernesses,  or 
thickets,  the  same  precaution  is  not  necessary ;  though  in  propa- 
gating any  kinds  of  erect  growing  shrubs  for  detached  plants  in 
the  pleasure  gatxlen,  I  would  recommend  it,  as  they  will  be  less 
subject  to  spread,  and  injure  other  herbaceous  flowering  plants 
growing  near  them. 

Large  shoots  cut  into  lengths,  are  often  used,  and  will  do  tolera- 
bly well,  provided  they  are  selected  as  above  ;  but  I  would  Qver  pre- 
fer what  gardeners  term  cock-shoots,  or  those  retaining  the  termi- 
nating buds.  The  soft  and  pithy  sorts,  will  succeed  better,  with 
having  an  inch  or  two  of  the  foimer  year's  wood  annexed  to  the 
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cuttings^  but  all  the  hard  wooded  kinds,  are  much  better  with- 
out it. 

For  this  purpose^  dig  one  or  more  beds,  or  shady  borders,  &c. 
where  the  ground  is  somewhat  mellow,  and  not  wet ;  let  the  earth 
be  well  broken  with  the  spade,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth. 

Take  off  the  cuttings,  with  yoiir  knife,  from  the  trees  or  shrubs 
that  you  want  to  increase  ;  let  them  be  of  the  last  summer's  shoots, 
cutting  them  off  from  about  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  according  as  they  may  occur  in  the  different  sorts  of  trees, 
&c. ;  plant '  them  in  rows,  each  cutting  about  half  or  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  into  the  ground,  close  the  earth  well  about  them,  and  in 
dry  weather  let  them  be  occasionally  watered. 

The  Tacamahaca,  white,  black,  trembling,  Lombardy,  Canada, 
Athenian,  Carolina,  heart-leaved,  smooth-leaved,  and  various  leaves 
poplars,  and  all  the  varieties  of  willow,  may  be  propagated  in  this 
way ;  also,  the  Plane-tree,  Tupelo-tree,  Mulberry,  and  Alder ;  with 
the  Sea-Buckthorn,  £lder,Tamarisk,  some  kinds  of  Solanum,  Honey- 
suckles, Diervilla,  Privet,  Trumpet-flower,  Virgins-bower,  Caroli- 
na Kidney-bean  tree.  Passion-flower,  Jasmine,  Periploca,  Yew,  Ju- 
niper, Savin,  Arbor-Vitac,  Portugal  and  English  Laurels,  and  an 
immense  number  of  other  trees  and  shrubs. 

Cuttings  of  all  sorts  planted  a  year  ago,  and  that  are  well  rooted, 
may  now  be  transplanted,  or  quartered  out  into  open  nursery  rows, 
to  advance  in  proper  growth,  and  to  have  occasional  training  for  the 
purposes  intended. 

* 

Grafting  Forest'TVees  and  Ornamental  Shrubs, 

The  latter  end  of  this  month,  will  be  a  good  time  to  graft  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  forest  trees,  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs,  which 
you  mean  to  propagate  in  that  way ;  such  as  Elms,  Ash,  Oaks, 
Hollies  of  various  kinds,  Robinia's  double  flowering  thorns,  althea's 
and  Cherries,  &c.  there  are  very  few  hard  wooded  plants  but  will 
take  in  this  way,  when  grafted  on  stocks  of  their  own  families,  and 
indeed  there  are  many  instances  of  plants  taking  on  stocks  of  a  dif- 
ferent genus,  as  the  pear  on  the  white-thorn,  the  peach  on  the 
plum,  fix.  kcn 

Sowing  various  kindi  qf  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds. 

For  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  may  be  propaga- 
ted by  seeds,  and  not  herein  mentioned,  see  the  catalogues  annexed 
to  the  end  of  this  book. 

Transfiianting  yfmng  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

All  hardy  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  may  now  be  trans- 
planted, eithtr  into  nursery  rows,  or  finally  where  intended  to  re- 
main ;  always  observing  to  do  this  in  mild  weather,  and  when  the 
ground  works  freely  and  is  in  a  good  condition  to  receive  them.  In 
llie  middle,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  states,  the  removal  of 
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evergre^s  should  fiot  be  commenced  before  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  then  finished  towards  the  middle  of  that  month,  if  the 
season  proves  &vourable.  Hollies  are  best  removed  towards  the 
end  of  April. 

Weeding  Seedling^Tree^  and  Sbrttb9. 

Look  over  the  seed-beds  of  young  trees  and  shrubs ;  if  weedi; 
»  appear  on  them,  let  them  be  carefully  picked  out  by  hand  in 
time,  before  they  mix  their  roots  with  those  of  the  plants. 

Watering  SeedUngrTrees,  Ijc, 

In  dry  warm  weather  it  will  be  proper  to  refresh  the  seed-beds  of 
small  young  trees  and  shrubs  with  water  now  and  then ;  a  little  at 
each  time  will  do  ;  let  this  be  done  early  in  the  morning. 

Digging  vacant  Ground^  ^c. 

All  requisite  digging  and  trenching  of  vacant  quarters  of  ground 
in  the  nursery,  designed  fpr  plantations  of  young  trees,  shrubs,  &c« 
this  spring,  should  now  be  completed,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  due 
time  lor  the  reception  of  the  ;-espective  plants  intended ;  which,  ii^ 
the  deciduous  kinds  particularly,  should  be  mostly  or  generally 
finished  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month :  and  the  ever-e 
greens  soon  after  that  time.     See  ji/iril. 

Finish  all  digg^ing  between  the  rows  of  young  trees,  &c.  in  this 
month  if  possible  ;  and  also  in  all  parts  where  planting  is  intended 
this  spring,  provided  that  the  ground  will  work  freely. 

Profiagadng  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 

The  only  proper  method  of  propagating  gooseberries,  and  cur^ 
rants,  is  by  cuttings  ;  suckers  should  never  be  resorted  to,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity,  for  such,  will  always  produce  others,  nume-; 
rously  from  their  roots,  which  carry  off  the  nourishment  that 
ought  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  fruit ;  and  besides,  they  form  such 
thickets  as  to  smother,  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  a  free 
circulating  air. 

The  proper  cuttings  for  planting,  are  the  shoots  of  the  last  sumr 
mer's  production,  of  straight  clean  growth  ;  they  should  be  take|i 
from  healthy  trees,  and  such  as  are  remarkable,  according  to  their 
kinds,  for  bearing  the  finest  fruit :  let  each  be  shortened  from  about 
ten  to  twelve,  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  according  to  its 
strength. 

Previous  to  planting,  cut  off  every  bud  as  close  as  possib/e  to  the 
shoot,  except  three,  four,  or  five,  near  the  top ;  which  are  to  be  left, 
to  form  the  head  of  the  plant.  Some  people  imagine,  tflat  the  buds 
on  Uiose  parts  inserted  in  tlie  earth,  grow  into  rootf,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  nature  never  having  designed  dicm  for  such ; 
the  roots  or  fibres,  always  strike  out  through  the  clean  wad  smoot^ 
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barky  but  generally,  a  little  below  a  bud,  and  sometimes  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  cutting,  from  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  In 
some  kinds  these  buds  decay  and  die  away,  but  in  gooseberries  and 
i:urrant8  they  always  rise  ki  suckers,  and  from  these  others  innu- 
merably ;  which  always  rob  the  fniit,  and  often  render,  even  the 
best  kinds  not  worth  their  room  in  the  garden. 

Your  cuttings  being  thus  prepared,  plant  them  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  asunder,  and  about  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  always  inserting  them  at  least  six  inches  into  the  earth,  ^ 
and  if  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  long,  eight  or  nine ;  leaving  froni 
four  to  ten  inches  according  to  circumstances,  of  a  clean  stem,  be- 
tween the  surface  earth,  and  lowest  left  bud,  upon  which  to  estab* 
Ksh  the  head.  Having  had  one  or  two  years  growth  in  these  rows, 
they  may  be  planted  out,  either  in  autumn,  or  early  in  springs 
where  intended  for  fiiiiting ;  but,  autumn  is  the  most  preferable 
season. 

Gooseberries,  of  all  other  fruit-trees,  require  the  richest  soil. 
The  situation  should  neither  be  too  high,  or  too  low,  nor  the  soil 
much  inclined  to  gravel  or  sand,  a  deep  rich  loam  is  their  fa- 
Tourite.  Where  this  fruit  is  expected  in  the  best  perfection,  the 
ground  between  and  about  the  trees,  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  dug  every  spring  and  autumn,  and  strongly  manured  once  a 
year,  with  okl  well  rotted  cow-dung  :  they  must  be  judiciously  pi*un« 
ed)  and  each  tree  kept  to  a  single  stem,  without  any  suckers ; 
ivhich  must  be  dug  up,  or  stripped  off,  whenever  such  appear.  But 
all  the  cidture  on  earth,  will  not  produce  good  fruit,  unless  you 
have  good  kinds  ;  for  there  are  crab  gooseberries,  as  well  as  cral) 
apples,  apd  as  great  a  variety  of  t^ie  one  kind  of  fruit»  as  of  thf 
p^er. 
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Hyacinths, 

THE  choice  kinds  of  Hyacinths,  should  npw  be  protected  frosty 
severe  frost,  for  if  permitted  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  soil,  as  to 
reach  the  bulbs,  especially  about  the  time  that  tiie  plants  begin  to 
appear  above  ground,  it  will  produce  a  singular  effect,  by  causing 
some  of  them  to  shoot  forth  or  dischargee  tlieir  stems  or  blossoms ; 
but  if  at  this  time  the  roots  become  entirely  frozen  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed,  or  at  least  so  weakened  as  to  produce  but 
indifferent  fipwers. 
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TuUfi9. 

When  your  choice  tulips,  appear  above  ground,  if  on  examina* 
tion  any  distemper,  or  canker,  is  discernable  on  the  foliage,  about 
this  dme,  either  above  or  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
0oil,  it  should  be  carefully  cut  out,  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  wound- 
ed part  left  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  which  will  presently  heal 
it :  a  fine  dry  day  should  be  made  choice  of  for  the  foregoing 
operation. 

If  the  surface  of  the  beds  appear,  to  be  of  too  close  and  solid  a 
texture,  it  should  be  carefully  stirred  up,  about  two  inches  deepy 
which  will  admit  the  air  more  freely  to  the  stems,  give  vent  to  their 
exudations  and  encourage  their  growth. 

Should  the  weather  prove  extremely  severe,  a  slight  covering  of 
mats,  placed  on  arched  hoops  over  the  beds,  will  be  very  serviceable 
to  them.  But  this  care  or  attention,  is  not  necessary  for  the  com* 
moQ  kinds,  growing  promiscuously  in  the  borders,  8cc. 

Ranunculus's  and  Anemone's, 

Continue  to  protect  your  choice  kinds  of  early  planted  Ranuncu* 
lus'sand  Anemone's  as  directed  in  page  153,  they  will  now  require 
particular  attention,  as  the  rudiments  of  their  flowers  will  be  ad- 
vancing)  which  would  suffer  greatly,  if  too  much  exposed  to  nipping 
frosts. 

Finish  planting  the  Ranunculus's  and  Anemone's  that  are  yet 
kept  out  of  ground  for  a  succesuonal  bloom  ;  which  is  to  be  done 
agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  October, 

Ranunculus  ix>ots  will  I'emain  in  the  ground  several  days  after 
planting,  before  they  begin  to  vegetate  ;  during  this  period,  they 
become  very  much  swelled,  by  imbibing  the  moisture  of  the  soil» 
and  are  in  this  state,  extremely  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost, 
much  more  so,  than  when  vegetation  has  actually  taken  place. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  is  planted,  if  hard  frosts  are  likely  to  ensue,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  dry  straw  should  be  placed  near  it,  ready  for 
covering,  when  necessity  requires  ;  which  should  be  kept  on,  only 
during  severe  frost,  or  such  as  would  be  likely  to  penetrate  to  the 
roots  ;  as  the  effects  of  covering  too  long  or  too  much,  would  be  as 
destructive  as  the  reverse,  by  causing  the  roots  to  become  mouldy, 
than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial. 

Anemone's  are  somewhat  hardier  than  Ranunculus's,  and  there- 
fore do  not  require  so  particular  care,  but  if  such  is  afforded  them, 
it  will  cause  them  to  blow  in  greater  perfection. 

Planting  Bulbsy  of  various  kinds. 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  finish  planting  all  your  hai^y 
kinds  of  bulbous  roots,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus-Nar- 
cissus, Jonquils,  #tar  of  Bethlehem,  8cc.  8cc.  j  as  tliey  must  be  con- 
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siderably  weakened  by  being  kept  too  long  unplanted^  observe  the 
directions  given  in  pages  74  and  75y  under  the  article  TulifiM^ 

Auricula*8, 

The  first  &voiirable  weather  that  occurs  in  this  month,  divest 
the  auricula  plants  of  their  exterior  decayed  leaves,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  operation  of  earthing  up,  as  it  is  termed, 
should  commence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surface  earth  of  the  pot 
should  be  taken  away,  about  one  inch  deep  and  fresh  compost,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  loam,  should  be  substituted  in  its  stead ;  this 
will  contribute  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  the  vigour 
of  their  bloom  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  will  afford  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  separate  sych  offsets  as  shall  appear  possessed  of  a  suf- 
ficiency of  fibres  to  be  taken  off  at  this  early  season :  these  offsets 
when  properly  planted  in  small  pbts,  should  be  placed  in  a  frame, 
in  some  warm  sheltered  situation,  till  their  roots  are  established. 

The  fine  auricula's  should  now  be  protected  from  very  severe 
frost,  cold  cutting  winds,  or  excessive  rains,  for  these  would  injure 
them  and  prevent  their  blowing  in  good  perfection,  but  they  must 
have  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  not  be  debarred  from  warm 
moderate  showers  of  rain,  which  will  now  prove  beneficial. 

When  the  weather  proves  very  dry,  let  them  be  refreshed  mo- 
derately with  water,  just  to  keep  the  earth  a  little  moist  about  their 
roots,  but  too  much  would  materially  injure  them.    For  their  fur- 
ther treatment  see  next  month,  &c. 

Sowing  Auricida  and  Polyanthut  Seed; 

If  you  have  neglected  last  month,  to  sow  auricula  and  polyanthus 
seeds,  to  raise  new  varieties,  sow  them  as  early  as  possible  in 
this,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  153. 

Camatiima, 

Being  provided  with  some  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  carna- 
tions, for  with  the  common  sorts  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  take 
much  pains ;  you  should  proceed  to  the  potting  of  them  between 
the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this  month. 

The  proper  compost  for  those  flowers,  is  as  follows,  viz. 

One  half  fresh,  sound,  loamy  earth,  taken  from  the  surface  of  a 
rich  pasture  ground,  turf  and  all,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  deep. 

One  thii'd,  or  a  little  more,  of  old  horse-dung,  such  as  had  bees 
a  year  previously  used  for  hot-beds. 

One  sixth  coarse  sea,  or  river  sand. 

These  ingredients  ought  to  have  been  mixed  together  in  autumn, 
laid  in  a  heap  about  two  feet  thick,  in  an  open  exposure,  and  turned 
tliree  or  four  times  during  winter  ;  so  as  that  all  the  parts  may  be 
well  incorporated  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  frosts :  early  in  March 
it  should  be  gathered  into  a  round  conical  heap,  to  drain  and  be- 
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come  dry,  and  when  sufficiently  so,  and  wanted  for  use,  pass  if 
tlirough  a  coarse  screen  or  sieve,  to  i^educe  its  parts,  and  take  out 
stones,  or  any  other  extraneous  substance  which  it  contains. 

The  pots  made  use  of  for  spring  potting,  should  be  ten  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  five  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  inches  deep  in  the 
eidCf  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  pou  are  first  to  be  near  half  filled  with  compost,  previously 
placing  an  oyster-shell  or  such  like,  with  its  hollow  side  down-^ 
wards,  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each :  the  compost  is  to  be 
higher  at  the  sides  than  at  the  centre  of  the  pots,  and  the  plants 
intended  for  them,  which  ai*e  supposed  to  have  been  wintered  in 
•mall  potS)  containing  three  plants  each,  are  to  be  carefully  turned 
out  with  the  earth  adhering  to  them  in  a  ball ;  and  after  i*ubbing  off 
half  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  old  mould  round  the  plants,  above 
their  fibres,  cleaning  them  and  cutting  of  the  points  of  their  dO'^ 
cayed  leaves,  the  ball  is  to  be  carefully  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot, 'and  the  space  between  it  and  the  sides  filled  up  with  the  pre-^ 
pared  compost. 

If  your  plants  hare  been  wintered  one  plant  in  each  pot  only,  a 
sise  much  smaller  than  the  above,  will  be  sufficient  to  shif^  themi 
into,  but  when  thr^e  plants  grow  and  flower  together  in  a  large! 
pot,  they  appear  to  more  advantage. 

This  being  done,  give  the  plants  a  little  water,  and  observe  that 
the  earth  comes  no  higher  up  their  stems  than  it  did  in  the  formei*. 
pots,  nor  should  the  compost  come  nearer  than  within  an  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  rim,  after  it  has  been  gently  shaken  or  struck  against 
the  ground  in  finishing  ;  as  an  inconvenience  will  attend  its  being 
too  full,  whtn  the  operation  of  laying,  comes  to  be  performed,  which 
requires  some  additional  mould  on  the  suiiace,  for  the  layers  to 
strike  into. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  potted  off  for  bloom,  they  should  be 
placed  in  an  open  airy  part  of  the  garden  under  an  arch  of  hoops, 
that  in  case  of  cold  drying  winds,  heavy  rains,  or  cold  frosty  nights^ 
mats  may  be  thrown  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of 
such  unfiivourable  weather.  In  this  situation  they  are  to  remadn, 
always  open  to  the  air^  except  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  and 
be  kept  regularly  watered  with  soft  water,  as  often  as  appears  ne* 
cessary,  from  a  fine  rosed  watering*pot.  For  their  further  treat- 
ment see  next  month,  May^  t?'c» 

The  plants  which  were  planted  in  large  pots  last  autumn,  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  flower,  should  now  have  the  crtd  mould  taken 
out,  as  near  to  their  roots  as  possible,  without  disturbing  them,  and 
replaced  with  fresh  compost ;  after  which,  treat  them  as  above. 

The  common  carnations  in  beds,  borders,  &c.  may  be  removed 
towards  tlie  latter  end  of  tliis  month,  and  planted  where  desired. 

Fink9, 

The  culture  of  pinks  is  much  less  difficult  than  that  of  carna- 
tions :  they  are  hardier,  more  easily  propagated,  increase  more 
abundantly,  and  less  liable  to  incidental  casualties  than  the  latter. 
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A  good)  fresh)  loamy  soil,  dug  and  well  pulverized,  about  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  well  manured  and  mixed  with  cow- 
dung,  two  years  old,  is  ail  the  preparation  that  is  necessary  for  this 
charming  flower. 

The  plants  designed  for  the  principal  bloom,  should  be  planted 
where  intended  to  blow,  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  as  they 
do  not  flower  quite  so  well  if  removed  later  in  the  season ;  they 
should  be  planted  at  about  the  distance  of  nine  inches  from  each 
other,  and  the  bed  should  be  laid  rather  convex,  or  rounding,  to 
throw  off  excess  of  rain  ;  but  will  require  only  a  slight  covering  or 
protection  in  case  of  frost,  and  this  only  for  the  superior  kinds. 

The  beds  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  sur&ce  stirred 
up  a  little  if  it  inclines  to  bind. 

They  may  also  be  propagated  now,  freely,  by  slips  from  their 
roots,  or  removed  if  necessary.  If  desired  to  have  them  in  potS) 
you  may  pot  a  few  of  the  fhiest  kinds,  as  directed  for  carnations. 

Polyanthus**, 

Your  finest  kinds  of  polyanthus's  and  double  primroses,  may  ht 
treated  in  every  respect  as  directed  for  Auriculas,  if  desired  in 
pots ;  if  not,  they  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  between  the  middle 
and  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  large  roots  divided  for  increase  ; 
but  tliis  should  not  be  done  to  those  which  you  intend  to  flower 
strongly,  till  their  bloom  is  over^  immediately  after  which,  you 
may  slip  them  or  divide  their  roots.  They  are  impatient  of  heat 
and  drought,  and  love  the  reverse,  shade  and  moisture  :  they  are 
very  hardy,  and  seldom  perish  except  by  the  summer  heats,  which 
frequtotly  destroy  them,  unless  the  necessary  precautions  are 
taken. 

Double  Dainea, 

These  beautiful  llltle  flowering  plants  may,  about  the  end  of 
Ibis  month,  be  taken  from  their  winter  repositories,  and  planted  for 
edgings  in  shady  borders ;  for,  if  planted  in  open  exposures,  the 
summer  heat  will  totally  destroy  them,  unless  they  are  removed 
into  the  shade,  as  soon  as  their  first  bloom  is  over.  The  roots  may 
now  be  separated  for  increase,  as  every  shoot  of  them,  if  slifified  off, 
will  root  freely.  They  may  also  be  removed  into  pots  with  balls 
of  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  where  they  will  blow  handsomely, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  were  planted  in  these,  in  Sep- 
tember, or  October. 

Giving'  fresh  Earth  to  various  Plants  in  Pots, 

Give  some  fresh  earth  to  the  pots  of  double  wall-flowers,  double 
stock  July-flowers,  double  sweet«-williams,  rockets,  rose-campions, 
catchfly,  campanulas,  scarlet  lychnis,  and  such  like  plants,  which 
were  potted  last  autumn^  or  before. 

pp 
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In  doing  this,  clear  the  plants  first  from  decayed  leaves,  and 
take  some  of  the  earth  out  of  the  top  of  the  pots,  but  not  too  deep^ 
to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  then  fill  up  the  pots  again  wiUi 
fresh  earth,  and  give  some  water ;  this  will  strengthen  their  roots^ 
and  the  plants  will  shoot  freely,  vod  produce  large  flowers. 

Pricking  out  early  AtmuaU, 

If  any  tender  annuals  were  sown  last  month,  such  as  cockscombsf 
tricolors,  Ipomoeas,  sensitive  plants,  ice  plants,  balsams,  &c.  in  or-* 
der  to  have  Uiem  in  perfection  at  an  earlier  period  than  common, 
make  a  new  hot-bed  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this,  in 
which  to  prick  them,  to  forward  their  growth.  Let  the  hot-bed  be 
s^out  thirty  inches,  high,  and  make  the  top  even  ;  then  set  on  the 
frame  ;  and  when  the  great  heat  is  over,  let  the  earth  be  put  in; 
let  it  be  light,  rich,  and  perfectly  dry,  and  lay  it  equally  over  the 
bed  ^x  inches  thick  ;  when  warm,  prick  ^e  plants  therein  at  three 
or  four  inches  distance  each  way,  or  some  may  also  be  pricked  in 
small  pots,  one  good  plant  in  each,  and  plunged  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed  ;  giving  the  whole  a  little  sprinkling  of  water;,  then  let  the 
glasses  be  put  on,  observing  to  raise  them  behind  a  little  every  day, 
to  admit  air  and  Let  out  the  steam ;  shade  the  plants  from  the  sun 
till  they  have  taken  fresh  root. 

When  they  are  rooted  and  begin  to  push,  they  should  havefirak 
air  every  day  ;  therefore  let  the  upper  ends  of  the  glasses  be  raised 
an  inch,  two,  or  three  in  height,  to  admit  it ;  but  shut  them  down 
towards  the  evening,  and  cover  them  every  night  with  mats-;  re- 
member to  sprinkle  them  with  water  occasionally,  giving  but  a  lit« 
tic  at  each  time. 

Keep  up  the  heat  of  the  bed  by  occasional  lining  with  hot  dung. 
Thus  these  tender  annuals  are  to  be  continued  forwarding  in  growth 
till  May ;  then,  when  the  frost  is  totally  gone,  finally  transplanted 
into  large  pots,  flower  borders,  &c. 

Sowing  tender  JtmuaU^ 

A  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  or  any  time  this  montbr 
in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tender  annual  flowers,  such  as  ice 
plant,  sensitive  plant,  Browallia's,  &c.  (See  list  qf  jinnuals.J 
Make  the  bed^  and  sow  the  seeds,  as  directed  in  last  month.  Or  a 
few  plants  may  be  raised  in  pots  in  any  cucumber  or  melon  hot-bed 
now  in  cultivation,  to  a  proper  size  for  transplanting.     See  Aprils 

The  plants  raised  from  the  above  sowings  will  blow  strong  and 
beautiful  in  May,  June,  July,  &c. 

Remember  they  are  not  to  remain  in  the  hot-bed  where  raised, 
but  are  to  be  transplanted,  some  into  pots,  and  some  into  the  bor* 
ders.     See  AjirU  and  May^ 

Sowing  hardy  Ahnual  Flower*^ 

Any  time  this  month,  that  the  ground  is  in  good  condition,  yott 
nay  sow  in  the  borders  and  other  flower  compartments;  a  variety  of 
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hardy  annuals,  such  as  large  and  dwarf  annual  sunfiowers,  sweet 
pea  of  every  kind,  larkspur,  ilos-adonis,  persicaria,  Tangier  peas, 
Nigtlla,  Venus's  looking-glass,  Venus's  navelwort,  double  dwarf 
poppy,  LobePs  catchfiy,  dwarf-lychnis,  snails,  horns,  hedgehogs, 
caterpillars,  mignomette,  china-aster,  horse-shoes,  belvidere,  candy- 
tuft, honey-wort,  convolvulus-minor,  cyanus,  china-hollyhock,  lava- 
tera,  curled  mallow,  winged  pea,  china  pink,  ten  weeks  stock,  and 
many  other  sorts,  (^see  Uet  of  armuaU)  which  will  flower  better  if 
sown  early,  than  if  delayed  to  a  late  period ;  though  every  of  the 
above  will  succeed  very  well  if  sown  in  the  beginning  of  next  month. 
These  should  be  sown,  each  kind  separate,  in  patches  in  the  dif- 
ferent borders  and  flower-beds,  &c.  finally  to  remain  where  sown  ; 
or,  a  few,  when  grown  to  a  sufficient  size,  may  be  carefully  trans- 
planted into  such  borders  and  places  as  you  desire.  For  the  me- 
thod of  sowing  liiem,  'see  page  15  L 

Saving  varioua  kinds  qf  Jldraus^ooted  fierenmal  end  bicntwd 

Plants. 

Perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds,*  (^  most  kinds,  may  be  sown 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  ;  in  the  eastern  states^  the  iniddle  or  latter  end  of  April  will 
be  preferable. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  kinds  do  not  flower  the  same  year 
they  are  sown ;  but  all  the  sorts  of  them  will  flower  strong,  and  in 
good  perfection,  the  year  after. 

As  every  one  may  nxA  know  the  meaning  of  perennial  and  bien- 
nial plants,  the  perennials  are  those  which  condnue  on  the  same 
roots  many  years,  producing  new  flower  stems  annually,  such  as 
everiasting  sun  flower,  scarlet  lychnis,  perennial  asters,  8cc.  The 
biennials  are  only  of  two  years'  duration,  being  sown  one  year, 
flower  and  perfect  their  seeds  the  next,  and  soon  after  die,  or  be- 
come of  a  dwindling  growth,  such  as  honesty,  tree-primrose,  tree- 
mallow,  8cc. 

Many  kinds  are  proper  to  be  sown  now,  such  as  carnations,  pinks, 
swee^-williams,  wall-flowers,  and  stock  July-flowers  of  all  sorts : 
also  rose-campion,  scarlet  lychnis,  columbines,  Greek  valerian,  po« 
iyanthus,  auriculas',  scabious's,  and  Canterbury  bells. 

The  seeds  of  hollyhocks,  French  honeysuckles,  rockets,  honesty, 
or  satin-flower,  tree-primix>se,  broad-leaved  campanula,  and  fox- 
gloves ;  snap-dragon,  bee-larkspur,  with  seeds  of  most  other  sorts 
of  perennial  and  biennial  plants,  may  now  be  sown. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  sorts  to  be  raised  from  seed,  set 
the  Catalogue  of  Plants  at  the  end  of  the  bo(^. 

All  the  above,  and  other  hardy  perennial  and  biennial  flower- 
seeds,  are  to  be  sown  in  beds  of  light  earth  in  the  open  ground. 

For  the  method  of  sowing  them,  see  the  Flower  Garden  for  next 
month. 
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Dig  the  Borders^  k^c. 

Dig  the  borders  and  flower  compartmentSy  &c.  and  rake  them, 
smooth :  they  will  then  be  ready  to  receive  the  seeds  of  annual  low- 
ers, and  plants  of  other  kinds ;  besides,  they  will  appear  fresh  aii4 
neat. 

Transfilanting  /lerennitU  Plants^ 

Where  there  are  racancies  in  any  of  tlie  beds,  borders,  or  other 
parts  of  ^he  garden  tliey  may  now  be  filled  ^ip  with  many  different 
kinds  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-plants,  and  will  all  blow  the 
same  year. 

Many  principal  sorts  may  now  be  planted,  such  as  lychnis's,  rose 
campions,  rockets,  catchTfly,  campanulas,  carnations,  pinks,  and* 
sweei-williams,  double  feverfew,  golden-rod,  perennitJ  sunrfiowerS) 
perennial  asters,  and  French  honeysuckles ;  also  columbines,  Can- 
terbury-bells, monk's-hood,  fox-gloves,  tree-primroses,  scabious, 
snap-dragon,  Lobelia's  Irises,  bee-larkspur,  double  ragged  robin,  va- 
lerian, and  most  others  of  the  like  sorts. 

PKint  also  dwarf  flbrous-rooted  flowers  'in  the  borders,  &c.  they 
will  take  root  freely  in  a  short  time ;  such  as  polyanthus's,  double 
chamomile,  London -pride,  violets,  hepatica's,  thrift,  primroses, 
saxifi:ag;e,  gcntianella,  lily  of  the  valley,  &c. 

In  planting  the  intended  different  kinds,  dispose  them  variedly  \ 
the  larger  growing  sorts  more  or  less  back,  and  the  smaller  for-> 
ward  towards  the  front  and  middle. 

Give  water  at  first  planting,  and  afterwards  occasionally  in  dry 
weather,  till  the  plants  are  fresh  rooted ;  by  which,  they  will  gprow 
freely,  and  all  flower  the  same  year  in  their  proper  seasons. 

Hoe  and  rake  the  Borders, 

Loosen  with  a  hoe  or  small  spade,  the  surface  of  those  beds  or 
borders,  which  were  dug  and  planted  with  flowers  of  any  kinds  last 
autumn,  or  any  time  since. 

Let  this  be  done  in  a  dry  day,  hoeing,  or  lightly  digging  and  stir- 
ring the  earth  carefully  between  the  plants,  taUng  care  of  the  shoots 
of  bulbous  roots,  &:c.  which  are  now  just  peeping  through  the 
surface  ;  clearing  away  all  decayed  leaves  of  the  plants,  weeds,  and 
every  sort  of  rubbish,  and  then  let  the  beds  or  borders  be  neatly 
raked  even  and  smooth. 

By  thus  loosening  the  surface  of  the  borders,  the  first  growth  of 
seed-weeds  will  be  retarded,  it  will  greatly  promote  tlie  strength  of 
t;he  flowers,  and  the  whole  will  appear  clean  and  agreeable. 

Pruning  Shrubs^  and  digging  the  Clum/is  in  the  Shrubbery. 

Finish  pruning  all  sorts  of  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens  which 
rccjuire  it,  observinij  tlie  directions  of  ihe  two  for^ner  months. 
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Dig  the  ground  in  the  clumps  or  borders  if  not  done  in  the  for* 
jner  month,  which  will  prove  beneficial ;  the  ground  being  turnfd 
up  fresh,  will  appear  neat)  and  the  plants  will  shew  themselves 
more  agreeably. 

Planting  deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs^  ornamental  and  Forest  Trec9» 

Where  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  or  trees,  are  wanted  in  any 
of  the  pleasure-grounds,  they  may  now  be  planted  with  good  suc« 
cess,  such  as  common  and  persian  lilac's  snow-drop  tree,  fringe* 
tree,  bladder  nut,  rose*acacia)  bladder-senna,  angelica-tree,  Azalea^ 
honeysuckles,  Calycanthus,  New-Jersey  tea,  Judas-tree,  clcthraf 
papaw,  leather-wood,  fern-leaved  Comptonia,  Amorpha,  dog-wood, 
double  flowering  thorns,  cherries  and  peaches,  snowy-medlar,  £u- 
onymus  in  sorts,  Fothergilla,  althea-frutex,  Franklinia,  Guilandi- 
Bia,  Sassafras,  swamp  Magnolia,  Ben  jam  in -tree,  witch-hazel,  St.  Pe- 
ter's-wort,  Diervilla,  roses,  and  all  kinds  of  hai-dy  deciduous 
shrubs  ;  and  also,  the  tulip-tree,  lime-tree,  poplars  of  every  kind, 
cataJpa,  chesnuts,  of  every  sort,  sour  and  sweet-gum,  elms,  ma<r 
pies,  walnuts,  hickery's,  plane-tree,  hornbeam,  beech,  nettle-trees, 
ash,  honey -locust,  oaks,  poplars,  &c.  &c. 

In  planting  trees  for  timber,  a!low  them  the  proper  distances  for 
the  purposes  intended  :  if  for  close  plantations,  or  by  way  of  cop^ 
pices  or  underwood  for  gradual  thinning  and  falling  for  poles  and 
other  small  purposes  every  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  ;  you  may 
plant  them  iif  close  rows,  only  four,  five,  or  six  feet  distance  ;  and 
when  they  have  attained  growths,  proper  for  the  first  thinning,  se- 
lect tlie  handsomest  plants  at  regular  distances  to  stand  for  timber, 
and  thin  the  rest ;  but  when  designed  to  have  the  whole  to  stand  for 
a  full  plantation  of  large  standards  before  any  are  thinned,  plant  then; 
fit  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

Directions /or  planting  all  sorts  of  Trees  and  Shmbs. 

All  flowering  and  ever-green  shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  &c.  de« 
signed  for  the  shrubbery,  and  other  plantations,  should  be  planted 
at  such  distances,  that  they  may  not  crowd  each  other  as  they  grow 
up ;  for  tliey  always  show  themselves  best  when  they  stand  sepa« 
rate  at  moderate  distances.  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  designed  for  de«i 
tached  clumps  particulary,  should  be  planted  not  less  than  three,  to 
four  or  five  feet  asunder  ;  that  the  different  kinds,  according  to  theip 
growths,may generally  remain  distinct ;  but  where  a  thickety  growth 
is  required  in  particular  compartments,  a  closer  plantation  may  be 
formed  of  different  common  shrubs. 

Let  all  the  tree  kinds  be  allowed  proper  room,  proportionate  to 
their  respective  growths,  and  according  as  they  are  dcritjned  for 
open  or  close  plantations,  or  clumps,  groves,  avenues,  or  thick-, 
ets.  See. 

In  planting  shrubs  and  trees  of  every  kind,  let  all  convenient  ex- 
pedition be  made  in  doing  it,  so  that  they  may  he  plunled  as  soon 
us  possible  after  they  arc  taken  up,  or  brought  from  the  nurseiy, 
nr  elsewhere ;  that  their  roots  may  not  be  dried  by  the  bun  and 
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^nd  ;  but  when  brought  from  any  distance,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  immediately  planted,  untie  the  bundles,  lay  the  roots  in  a  trench) 
and  cover  them  with  earth,  to  lie,  till  the  places  allotted  are  ready 
to  receive  them. 

In  preparing  for  planting,  dig  a  round  aperture  for  each  shrub, 
or  tree,  from  half  a  yard  to  two  or  more  feet  wide,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  roots,  and  a  spade  deep,  capacious  enough  to  receivt 
them  freely ;  and  loosen  the  bottom  well.  Then  having  the 
shrubs,  &c.  ready,  prOne  off  broken  or  bruised  roots,  with  any  ir- 
regular productions,  off  the  heads  ;  and  place  them  in  the  holes  up- 
right, break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  the  roots, 
which  cover  a  proper  depth,  shaking  each  plant  gently  as  the  earth 
is  filled  in,  to  cause  it  to  settle  close  between  all  the  roots  and  fibres  ; 
tread  it  moderately,  to  fix  the  plant  firmly  in  an  upright  position, 
making  the  top  of  the  earth  a  little  hc^low,  round  each,  to  hold  wa- 
ter when  given  in  dry  weather ;  and  if  they  are  watered  as  soon  ss 
planted,  it  will  settle  the  earth  about  all  the  roots  more  effectually, 
and  promote  their  fresh  rooting :  it  would  be  of  advantage  in  gene- 
ral, but  more  particularly  to  any  of  the  more  tender  or  curious 
shrubs.  Sec.  to  lay  some  long  litter  on  the  surface,  to  preserve  the 
moisture  about  the  roots  in  dry  weather. 

Immediately  after  planting,  fix  stakes  to  such  tall  plants  as  re- 
quire support)  and  let  them  be  fastened  thereto. 

Planting  Rvergreent, 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  may  be  planted  with  good  success^ 
any  time  this  month,  in  most  of  the  southern  states,  but  in  the 
middle  states,  that  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  last  week 
therein,  nor  in  the  eastern  states  before  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
April :  these  kinds  are  always  most  successfully  planted,  when 
done  immediately  before  their  respective  vegetations  commence ; 
vrhich,  is  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  carefully  observed.  See  the  J^ur* 
sery^  and  PUasurc'Gardcn  for  next  montli. 

Planting  Rose; 

Tou  may  plant  roses  any  time  this  month,  that  the  weather  will 
permit ;  and  indeed .  there  is  a  particular  advantage  in  planting 
some  every  ten  days,  even  to  the  middle  of  May  ;  for  the  flowering 
of  them  may  be  retarded  in  this  way,  and  the  bloom  of  those  de- 
lightful shrubs  continued  ipr  a  much  longer  period,  than  if  all  were 
planted  at  tlie  same  time  ;  but  such  as  are  planted  after  the  twentietli 
of  April,  should  the  season  prove  dry,  will  require  shade  and  wa- 
ter until  they  have  taken  fresh  root.  The  early  planting,  however, 
will  be  the  most'successful  in  growth,  and  flower  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  the  others. 

Planting  box  Edgings, 

Box  of  all  other  plants,  makes  the  neatest  and  most  beautiful 
*dgiD^s,  and  this  is  a  very   successful  time  to  plant    it,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  middle  states  ;  in  the  other  states,  it  should  be  planted^ 
on  the  spur  of  the  earliest  spring  ye$;etation  ;  for  although  it  is  an 
evergreen,  its  taking  and  growing  freely  by  slips  or  cuttings,  causes 
it  to  agree  with  early  planting,  better  than  those  kinds  that  do  not 
easily  propagate  in  thi^t  way  ;  and  moreover,  it  is  very  hardy,  and 
seldom  injured  by  winter  frosts. 

To  make  neat  edgings,  you  should  get  some  short  bushy  boxy 
and  let  it  be  slipped  or  parted  into  moderately  small  slips,  of  not 
more  than  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  if  any  of  them  have  roots 
or  fibres,  the  better,  but  the  cuttings  or  slips  will  all  grow  if  planted 
early,  and  kept  moderately  and  occasionally  watered.  The  long 
woody  roots  of  such  as  have  them  must  be  trimmed,  and  all  the 
plants,  slips,  or  cuttings,  made  pretty  much  of  a  length. 

The  method  of  planting  is  this :  stretch  your  line,  if  for  a  straight 
edging,  along  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  border,  let  that  part  be  trod- 
den lightly  and  evenly  along,  to  settle  it  moderately  firm,  and  with 
the  spade  make  it  up  full  and  even,  according  to  the  line ;  then  on 
the  side  of  the  line  next  the  walk,  let  a  small  neat  trench  be  cut 
out  about  six  inches  deep,  making  the  side  next  the  line  perfectly 
upright,  turning  the  earth  out  towards  the  walk  or  alley. 

The  box  is  to  be  planted  in  this  trench  close  against  the  upright 
side  next  the  line,  placing  the  plants  so  near  together  as  to  ibrm 
immediately  a  close  compact  edging,  without  being  too  thick  and 
clumsey,  and  with  the  top  of  the  plants  as  even  as  possible,  all  aa 
equal  height,  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surfiice  of  the 
ground ;  and  as  you  proceed  in  planting,  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  out<i 
side  of  the  plants,  which  fixes  them  in  their  due  position  ;  and  when 
you  have  planted  the  row  out,  then  with  your  spade  cast  in  the 
earth  almost  to  the  top  of  the  plants,  and  tread  it  neatly  and  closely 
thereto :  when  the  edging  is  planted,  let  any  inequalities  of  the  top 
be  cut  as  even  and  neat  as  possible,  with  a  pair  of  shears. 

Where  there  are  any  gaps  in  the  former  planted  edgings^ 
let  them  now  be  made  good ;  for  when  ragged  and  uneven  they  have 
a  disagreeable  appearance. 

Or  where  any  old  edgings  of  several  years  standing  have  beea 
permitted  to  run  up  rude  and  spreading,  nothing  in  a  garden  looks 
more  unsightly  ;  and  should  be  taken  up,  slipped,  trimmed,  and  re« 
planted  in  a  neat  regular  order. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  plants  generally  used  for  edgings 
and  the  methods  of  planting  them,  see  the  Flower  Garden  next 
month.  They  may  all  be  planted  towards  the  latter  end  of  this,  if 
the  weather  proves  fiivourable. 

Plant  Hedges, 

Finish  planting  all  the  kinds  of  deciduous  hedges,  as  early  in  the 
month  as  the  weather  permits,  and  if  the  season  praves  very  fa- 
▼ourable,  you  may  in  the  last  week  thereof,  plant  evergren  hedges. 
For  the  methods  of  doing  which,  see  the  Nursery  for  this  month. 
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Clea7i  the  Pleasure  Garden. 

Every  part  of  this  garden  should  be  uow  .well  cleaned  and  put 
into  the  best  order.  Give  the  flower  borders,  beds,  &c.  a  general 
spring  dressing,  by  digging,  hoeing,  and  raking  ;  let  the  edgings 
of  box,  &c.  be  regulated,  where  disorderly,  and  the  gravel- walks  be 
well  cleared  from  weeds  and  litter,  and  occasionally  rolled. 

Keep  the  gi*ass  lawns,  walks,  &c.  now  well  cleared  from  litter 
and  worm-cast  earth,  which  appears  unsightly,  and  spoils  the  com<' 
pact  evenness  of  the  sward :  give  them,  therefore,  occasional  roll- 
ings with  a  heavy  roller,  whereby  to  preserve  a  clean,  even,  firm 
surface,  neat  to  appearance,  and  that  can  be  mowed  close  and  regu« 
lar  with  greater  facility. 

The  edges  of  all  the  grass  walks  and  lawns,  should  now  be  cut 
even  with  an  edging-iron,  (see  page  70)  which  will  add  greatly  t0 
the  general  neatness. 

Making  Grass-- Walks  and  Latims, 


The  sooner  in  this  month  that  you  can  make  any  grass-walks, 
lawns,  or  grass -plats,  that  may  be  necessary,  the  better  ;  as  thd 
roots  will  have  time  to  establish  themselves,  before  the  great 
droughts  and  heats  commence.  Turf,  when  it  can  conveniently  be 
got,  is  always  preferable  to  sowing  gi^ass-seed,  but  in  extensive  lawns, 
the  latter,  of  necessity,  must  be  resorted  to.  The  best  turf  for 
those  purposes,  is  that  of  a  close-fed  pasture  or  common.  Where 
the  sward  is  tough,  and  the  grass  short  and  fine. 

If  you  have  much  to  lay,  you  should  be  provided  with  a  turfing*' 
iron.  This  instrument  is  formed  with  an  iron  plate  for  the  cuttcrj 
six  or  seven  inches  wide,  rounding  at  the  edge,  very  sharp,  and 
about  a  foot  long,  pretty  much  in  the  form  of  a  spade ;  and  at  the 
tread,  it  is  forged  or  connected  to  a  long  bent  iron  handle,  the  bend-* 
ing  so  fonned  as  to  admit  of  the  plate  or  cutter  resting  flat  on  the 
ground,  in  the  proper  position  for  flaying  the  turf;  the  iron  handle 
at  top  being  either  formed  like  the  handle  of  a  spade,  or  having  a 
socket  near  the  plate  to  place  a  crooked  wooden  and  properly  head- 
ed handle  therein.  With  this  instrument,  turf  can  be  taken  ofiV 
with  much  more  convenience  and  expedition,  than  with  a  spade ; 
but  when  it  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  a  spade  may  do  very  well* 

It  will  also  be  necessary  in  onder  to  go  completely  about  your 
work,  to  have  a  racer  or  sward-cutter.  This  should  have  a  stout 
wooden  handle,  about  four  feet  long  and  bent  a  little  in  the  lower 
end,  like  u  boys  common  ;  having  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
point  end  of  an  old  sythe,  placed  transversely  in  the  lower  extremity, 
with  the  point  downwards,  projecting  an  inch  and  a  half,  with 
the  ed^c  forward  and  made  fast  in  a  slit  in  the  handle,  with  a  couple 
of  rivets  ;  so  that  when  pushed  before  you,  it  may  expeditiously  cut 
the  sward  as  you  race  it  along. 

Having  this  instrument,  strain  a  line  tight,  first  lengthways,  then 
strike  tlie  racer  into  tlie  sward  close  to  the  line,  run  it  along,  it  will 
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czpeditiouslj  cut  its  way  and  divide  the  turf  to  a  proper  depth ;  di- 
rectly place  the  line  a  foot  farther,  and  race  it  out  as  before,  and  so 
proceed  to  as  many  widths  as  may  be  wanted ;  then  with  the  line 
placed  crosS'^ways,  race  out  the  sward  in  yai*d  lengths.  Being 
thus  divided,  the  turf-ciitter  with  his  turfing  iron,  proceeds  to  cut 
them  up,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  which  he  can  do  with 
great  expedition,  and  according  as  they  are  cut,  each  should  be 
rolled  up  with  the  grass  side  inward,  as  close  and  firm  as  possible, 
for  the  more  ready  carrying  and  removing  them  without  breaking. 
Let  the  ground  where  the  turf  is  to  be  laid,  be  made  as  even  as 
possible,  that  it  may  settle  equally  thereafter,  and  rake  the  surface 
smooth.  In  laying  them,  make  the  edges  join  close  every  way,  and 
as  soon  as  laid,  the  whole  should  be  immediately  well  beaten,  with 
a  wooden  beater^  and  afterwards  rolled  with  a  heavy  stone,  or  iron 
roller. 

Oravei  Walki, 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  turn  gp^vel  walks  where  the  suHact 
is  dirty,  &c,  especially  in  the  middle  states,  observing,  that  this  is 
to  be  done  where  necessary,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  as  early  as 
posable  in  spring. 

The  gravel  walks  which  display  a  dirty  surface,  or  are  annoyed 
with  weeds,  should  be  turned  as  early  in  this  month  as  the  weather 
gets  dry  and  comfortable,  in  order  to  render  them  neat  and  convex 
nient  for  walking  on.  For  the  method  of  doing  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  general  formation  and  treatment  see  the  Fhvfer-Gar-' 
dtn  for  next  month,  to  which  I  particularly  refer  you,  and  advise 
as  much  of  that  work  to  be  done  in  this,  as  the  weather  and  hurry 
of  business  will  permit. 

Such  gravel-walks  as  were  broken  up  and  laid  in  ridges  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  which  is  a  very  bad  practice  as  noticed  in  page 
69,  should  now  be  levelled  down,  formed,  dressed,  and  rolled,  as  di- 
rected next  month. 

The  necessity  of  due  attention  being  paid  to  all  your  walks,  on 
the  opening  of  spring,  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
urge  it ;  the  having  them  neat  and  newly  dressed,  will  give  a  gay 
and  sprightly  appearance  to  the  whole  garden* 
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THE  Green-house  plants  should  now  have  plenty  of  ur  ad* 
mttted  to  them  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  particularly  as  the 
weather  gets  wai*m  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  mond^j  but  due 
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attention  must  be  paid,  in  anf  sudden  changes,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent at  this  season,  to  preserve  them  from  cold,  cutting,  or  frosty 
nvinds  ;  during  the  prevalence  of  which,  the  windows,  &c.  should 
be  icept  dose,  for  such  weather  would  iniin  some  of  the  tender 
kinds,  and  would  be  of  bad  consequence  to  all.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  windows  and  doors  must  be  kept  close  every  night, 
and  should  imperious  necessity  require  it,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  the  flues  heated  at  night  to  counteract  the  power  of  severe 
frosts. 

Look  over  the  tubs  or  pots  every  other  day,  and  see  where  water 
18  wanting,  and  let  such  as  require  it  be  supplied  therewith,  taking 
care  to  use  moderation  in  that  case.  Water  will  be  serviceable  to 
most  of  the  plants,  but  especially  to  all  the  woody  kinds,  which  will 
now  require  more  frequent  refreshments,  if  fine  mild  weather,  but 
always  in  moderate  quantities  ;  and  be  still  careful,  on  the  whole,  not 
to  give  too  much  water  at  a  time,  for  that  would  prove  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  kinds,  and  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  plants  in  gene- 
ral, especially  if  a  cold  season,  and  while  they  are  confined  in  the 
green-house. 

Keep  every  plant  in  the  house  free  from  decayed  leaves ;  that  isy 
where  such  appear  let  them  be  immediately  picked  off;  ,for  these, 
if  generally  permitted  to  remain  would  injure  the  plants  ;  besides, 
they  appear  disagreeable. 

Any  decayed  or  mouldy  shoots  ^ould  be  cut  clean  off  to  the  firm 
live  wood,  and  where  dust,  or  any  sort  of  filth,  appeara  on  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  let  them  be  cleared  therefrom  :  if  those  of  the  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  large-leaved  kinds,  are  foul,  have  a  sponge  dipped 
in  water,  and  clean  them  therewith,  one  by  one,  and  let  the  small 
leaved  sorts  be  cleaned  by  watering,  out  of  a  vratering-pot,  aH  over 
their  heads. 

0rang€9j  Lemonsj  and  Myrtk: 

Where  any  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  Sec.  liare  naked 
or  irregular  heads,  you  may  now  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  if  mild  fine  weather,  begin  to  reduce  them  to  some  regu- 
larity. The  branches  or  head  may  either  be  cut  close,  or  shortened 
less  or  more  to  the  place  where  you  desire  shoots  to  rise,  to  form  the 
head  regular,  for  they  will  break  out  in  the  old  wood. 

V/hen  any  trees  are  thus  headed  down,  it  would  also  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  shift  them,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  weakly  growth, 
in  order  to  add  a  little  fresh  earth  about  their  roots  ;  and  ^e  me- 
thod is  this :  let  the  tree  be  taken  out  of  its  tub  or  pot,  but  preserve 
the  bail  of  earth  entire  ;  then  trim  off  with  your  knife  any  very 
matted  roots,  or  dry  fibres  round  the  outside,  and  also  some  of  the 
loose  old  earth  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ball ;  and,  having 
fresh  compost  ready,  put  some  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tub  ; 
place  the  tree  therein,  fill  up  round  the  ball  with  fiesh  earth,  and 
give  it  a  little  water. 

But  in  heading  down  any  of  the  grcen4iouse  plants,  if  time  will 
not  permit,  or  that  you  think  it  not  necessary  to  shift  them  as  above, 
do  not,  however,  fiiil  to  loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  tub  or  pots^ 
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«n4  a  littie  waj  down  round  the  sides,  and  di*aw  this  loose  earth 
out ;  then  fill  up  the  tub  again  with  new  compost,  and  give  some 
water. 

But  where  any  orange  or  lemon  trees,  are  in  a  very  weak  or 
sickly  unprosperous  growth,  it  would  be  advisable  about  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  to  prune  the  heads  and 
shift  them  into  entire  new  earth  $  taking  the  plant  clean  out  of  the 
pot,  all  the  old  earth  shaken  entirely  from  its  roots,  and  all  mouldy 
and  decayed  roots  cut  off;  then  let  the  whole  root  be  washed  in 
water,  and  plant  it  again  immediately  in  a  tub  or  pot  of  new  earth, 
taking  care  not  to  plsiice  it  too  deep  i  and  give  water  moderately. 

After  this  shifting,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  same 
plants,  if  you  have  the  conveniency  of  a  glass-case,  &c.  in  which 
previously  to  make  a  hot-bed  of  tan  or  dung,  but  tan  is  much  pre- 
ferable^  and  if  in  this  bed  the  trees  are  plunged,  they  will  shoot 
sooner,  and  more  freely,  both  in  root  and  top,  to  recover  good 
strength,  and  a  renewed  head  of  branches  of  prosperous  growth, 
early  in  the  following  summer. 

Heading  dawn  Myrtle^j  b'r. 

Where  myrtles,  or  other  similar  esLotics,  have  decayed  branches. 
or  their  heads  thin,  straggling,  and  irregular,  they  may  now  also  be 
headed  down,  more  or  less,  as  it  shall  seem  proper,  and  either  shift 
them  into  some  fresh  earth,  as  directed  above  for  the  oranges,  or 
some  of  the  top-mould  within  the  pots  taken  out,  and  a  little  round 
the  sides ;  then  fill  up  with  fresh  earth,  and  water  them. 

These  trees,  with  this  management,  will  shoot  out  again,  and  in 
four  or  five  months  time,  will  be  furnished  with  entire  new  heads. 
Supply  them  duly  with  water. 

SkiyHfig  Flant§j  that  mmt  i<,  huo  larger  Pott. 

Any  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  or  myrtles,  or  other  green-house 
plants,  that  wont  larger  pots,  may  be  shifted  therein,  with  some 
liresh  eartli,  towards  the  end  (^  this  month,  when  the  weather  is 
mild. 

In  performing  this,  let  each  plant  intended  for  shifting,  be  turned 
out  of  its  present  pot  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire ;  but  let  any 
thickly-matted  or  dry  mouldy  roots,  on  the  out-side  of  the  ball,  be 
pared  off  with  a  sharp  knife ;  then  set  them  in  their  new  pots,  and 
fill  up  the  spaces  with  fresh  earth. 

'  Water  them  immediately  after  this,  set  them  in  their  places 
in  the  green-house,  and  they  will  shoot  freely  both  at  root  and 
top. 

Care  of  GeraniuTnBj  life. 

Examine  the  geraniums  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  growth ; 
the  young  shoots  being  somewhat  succulent,  are  more  liable  to  in- 
jury from  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter,  or  great  damps,  than  the 
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harder-wooded  exotics,  so  as  sometimes  many  of  them  decay  or 
mould  ;  and  which,  where  they  oc'^ur,  should  now  be  pruned  away : 
likewise  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves. 

Giving'  fresh  Earth  to  the  Pots  of  Green-'house  Plants, 

The  oranges,  and  g^een-house  plants  in  general,  which  do  not 
require  shifting,  should  at  this  time,  have  some  fresh  earth  added 
to  the  tops  of  their  pots  or  tubs ;  it  will  encourage  the  plants  great- 
ly, and  it  is  soon  done. 

First  loosen  the  old  earth,  in  the  tops  of  the  tubs,  or  pots,  quite 
to  the  surface  of  the  roots,  but  so  as  not  to  disturb  them,  and  loosen 
it  also  down  round  the  sides  a  little  way ;  then  take  out  the  loose 
earth,  and  fill  up  the  pots  ^b  some  that  is  new,  and  give  them  a 
moderate  watering. 

Sow  Seeds  ^  Green-'house  Plants^  l^c. 

A  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  of  this  month  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  tender  plants,  either  of  the  green-house  or  stove  kinds. 
The  bed  should  be  made  either  of  hot  dung,  or  fresh  tanner's  bark, 
and  covered  with  frames  and  glasses ;  or  if  made  of  hot  dung,  lay 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  of  tan-bark  at  top,  either  new  or  old, 
both  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  See.  and  to  continue  Icmger  a  re- 
gular heat. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  these 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  tan,  and  moderately  watered  at  times, 
fis  you  see  occasion. 

Where  tan  cannot  be  obtained  readily,  make  the  bed  of  hot  dung, 
three  feet  high  ;  set  a  frame  on,  and  when  the  burning  heat  is  over, 
lay  on  four  or  five  inches  deptli  of  earth ;  then  fill  some  middling 
small  pots  with  fine  light  mould,  sow  the  seeds  therein,  and  cover 
them  lightly  with  sifted  earth  ;  then  plunge  the  pots  in  the  earth 
on  the  bed,  and  put  on  the  glasses. 

Let  the  pots  in  general  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
wiien  the  plants  appear,  give  them  fresh  air,  by  raising  the  glasses 
behind  a  little  way.  Observe  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  bed,  by 
applying  a  lining  of  fresh  hot  dung,  when  it  declines  much,  and 
protect  them  occasionnaiiy  fi'oni  the  two  powerful  influence  of  tlic 
mid-day  sun. 

^ou'ing^  Kernels  of  Oranges  for  Stocks^, 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  kernels  of  oranges  and  lemons,  in 
crder  to  raise  stocks  to  bud  any  of  those  kinds  of  trees  upon. 

The  best  method  of  sowing  these  kernels  is  this  :  fill  some  mid- 
dle-sized pots  with  very  good  earth  ;  sow  the  kernels  in  the  pots, 
and  cover  them  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth  ;  then  plunge  the  pot^ 
into  a  hot-bed,  and  let  them  be  fi'cquently  watered.  See  the  Green-i 
f^)use^  next  month. 
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Profiagating  by  CutttngB^  Layers^  l^c^ 

Propagate,  by  cuttings  and  slips,  various  shrubby  green-house 
plants,  as  myrtles,  geraniums,  fuschia's,  oleanders,  hydrangea's, 
jasmines,  coronilla's,  justiciars,  &c.  the  young  shoots  planted  in 
"pots,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  will  soon  strike  root  and  grow  free- 
ly ;  or  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  bark-beds,  either  in  a  hot- 
house, or  under  any  glass  frames,  &c.  these,  and  many  other  sorts, 
if  plunged  therein,  may  be  struck  very  expeditiously  ;  or,  if  at  the 
same  time  some  are  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  it  will  still  more 
expedite  their  rooting ;  giving  proper  waterings. 

Likewise  propagate  shrubby  kinds  by  layers,  and  also  different 
9orts  by  suckers,  &Cr 
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Fruiting  Pinet, 

It  is  on'  a  due  proportion  of  air  admitted  into  the  Hot-housey 
that  the  goodness  of  the  pine  plants,  in  a  great  measure  depends. 
The  want  of  it  will  cause  them  to  grow  with  long  leaves  and  weak 
stems,  which  plants,  never  produce  good  fruit.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  air  admitted  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  at  im-- 
proper  times,  will  injure  the  plants,  and  cause  them  to  grow  yel- 
low and  sickly. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  during  the  time  that  the  plants  are  nearly 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  the  hot-house  will  require  but  very  little  air; 
yet  it  will  absolutely  be  necessary  to  take  every  favourable  oppor-* 
tunity  to  let  out  the  foul  air,  and  admit  fresh,  when  it  can  be  done 
with  safety  to  the  plants ;  the  letting  down  the  glasses  a  little  way, 
even  for  z,  Jew  minutes^  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  of  more  impor* 
tance  tlian  inexperienced  persons  xan  conceive,  especially  when 
there  is  a  little  sun  and  a  mild  wind.  But  at  this  season,  particu- 
larly in  the  advanced  part  of  the  month,  to  have  regard  to  the  words 
give  air  on  the  botanical  thermometers,  is  not  necessary,  for  a  lit- 
tle may  with  much  safety  be  given,  although  the  spirits  should  not 
rise  higher  than  62<>  of  r^ahrenhcit,  or  six  or  eight  degrees  above 
temperate. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  a  regular  degree  of  heat  in  the 
house,  as  directed  last  month,  by  keeping  up  a  B re-heat  every  even- 
H)g,  night,  and  moniing,  but  more  particularly  in  severe  weather ; 
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and  a  constant  hejLt  in  tlie  bark-bed.  As  the  heat  of  the  weather  in- 
creases, and  the  sun  becomes  powerful,  the  morning  fires,  in  par- 
ticular, must  be  regulatedly  accordingly. 

The  fruiting-plants  will  now  generally  shew  fruit,  they  must 
therefore  have  very  particular  care,  and  not  be  suffered  to  want  a 
sufficiency  of  bottom  heat,  air,  or  a  reasonable  portion  of  water. 

Examine  the  bark-bed,  and  see  if  there  is  a  proper  heat ;  for  upon 
that  depends  the  success  of  having  handsome  and  full-sized  fruit. 
The  great  article  is  to  preserve  ^free  grov>lh  in  the  fruit,  from  their 
first  appearance  to  the  time  of  their  maturity  ;  this  must  be  done 
by  keeping  the  bark-bed  lo  a  proper  degree  of  heat ;  that  is,  it 
ahould  be  quite  lively,  for  a  faint  heat  will  not  answer  the  purpo^  ; 
therefore,  on  examining  the  bed,  if  you  fmd  it  much  decreased,  let 
preparation  be  made  for  its  revival  as  soon  as  possible. 

Provide,  for  that  purpose,  a  quantity  of  new  bark  from  the  tan- 
ners, the  beginning  of  this  month.  The  middle-sized  bark  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  such  as  has  been  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  out 
of  the  tan-vats. 

The  quantity  of  fresh  bark  necessary  to  provide  at  this  time^ 
should  be  equal  to  near  one  third  of  what  the  bark-pit  will  contain. 
This  when  brought  home,  if  very  full  of  moisture,  and  but  little  or 
no  heat,  should  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap,  to  remain  eight  or  ten 
days,  to  drain  and  prepare  for  fermentation.  But  if  very  wet,  it 
should  be  first  spread  thin  in  an  open  sunny  place  for  two  or  three 
days  to  dry,  and  be  then  thrown  in  a  heap. 

When  your  bark  is  ready,  and  that  the  bark-pit  is  declined  in 
heat,  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  eaiiier  if  necessary,  proceed 
to  fork  up  and  renew  it  as  directed  in  page  169,  and  immediately 
replunge  the  pots.  The  whole  of  this  work  should  be  begun  and 
finished  the  same  day  if  possible. 

The  heat  of  the  old-bark,  not  being  quite  exhausted,  will  cause 
the  ntw  immediately  to  ferment,  and  if  well  proportioned,  and  mix- 
ed, and  that  it  is  done  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  it  will  retain  a 
kindly  growing  heat  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Tor  further  particulars, 
jjec  January  and  February, 

Succ€98i<m  Pines. 

As  the  length  of  the  day  and  power  of  the  sun  increases  these 
plants  will  begin  to  grow  freely,  and  from  that  time  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  ti  regular  growing  state ;  for  if  young  plants 
receive  a  check  afterwards,  it  generally  causes  many  of  them  to 
«tart  fruit.  From  this  time  forward  they  will  rcciuire  a  little  water 
occasionally,  just  what  is  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  earth  in  a  mo- 
derate state  of  moisture,  for  too  much  would  injure  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  or  soon  after,  will  be  an  eligible 
season  for  shifting  them  j  in  the  doing  of  which,  shfd&e  off  the  whole 
ball  of  earth,  and  cut  oif  all  the  roots  that  arc  of  a  black  colour, 
carefully  preserving  such  only,  as  are  while  and  strong.  Then  put 
tlie  plaiats  that  are  intended  to  fruit  next  season,  in  pots  of  eight  or 
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nine  inches  diameter  at  the  top)  and  seven  deep,  with'  fresh  mould 
entire. 

The  bed  at  this  time  should  be  renewed  with  a  little  fresh  tan, 
and  forked  up  in  order  to  promote  its  heating,  and  the  pots  plunged 
therein  immediately.  The  Hot-house  should  be  kept  pretty  warm 
till  the  heat  of  the  tan  begins  to  rise,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  caus- 
ing the  plants,  to  strike  both  sooner  and  stronger. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  gets  wann,  give  the  plants  a  sprinkling  of  wa- 
ter over  their  leaves  ;  and  when  you  perceive  them  to  grow,  give 
water  according  as  they  require  it ;  and  as  the  weather  increases 
in  heat,  give  air  in  proponion. 

Various  Shrubbxj  and  Succulent  Hbt'House  Plants. 

The  various  kinds  of  shrubby  and  succulent  exotics,  will  require 
the  same  treatment  this  month  as  directed  in  the  last,  page  170, 
.Scc.but  particularly  observing  to  give  them  air  in  proportion  as  the 
heat  of  the  weather  increases,  and  water  according  to  their  respect- 
ive necessities,  as  noticed  in  February, 

Propagation  of  Exotic  TVeea,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

This  is  a  very  proper  time  to  sow  such  seeds  of  rare  plants  as  yott 
are  able  to  procure  :  those  that  are  in  good  condition  and  whose 
nature  it  is  to  vegetate  the  first  season,  will  rise  freely,  but  many 
kinds  will  not  grow  for  three,  four,  five  or  six  months  aiter  sowing  ; 
and  others  not  for  a  year ;  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
patience,  and  to  take  care  all  the  time  of  the  whole,  as  well  the  pots 
in  which  the  plants  do  not  rise,  as  those  that  do  ;  if  you  have  room 
to  plunge  them  into  the  bark-pit,  or  into  hot-beds  at  w(»rk  or  made 
for  the  purpose,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  growtli. 

You  may  now  propagate  many  kinds  by  suckers,  cuttings,  and 
layers,  which  should  be  duly  attended  to,  paticularly  such  as  are 
scarce  and  difRc'ult  to  be  otained. 

Raising  early  Fh^ers^  FruitSy  ^c.  in  the  Hot^House. 

Pots  of  any  desirable  flowering  plants  may  still  be  introduced,  to 
forward  an  early  bloom,  such  as  pinks,  fuschia's,  hydrangea's,  roses^ 
carnations,  and  many  others.     See  February ^  &c. 

,  Also  pots  of  strawberries  and  vines,  as  in  tlie  two  former  months, 
to  continue  the  supply  of  early  fruit. 

Likewise  a  few  more  kidney-beans.  Sec.  See  last  month  and 
January. 

In  hot-houses  where  vines  are  trained  in,  from  plants  growing  on 
the  outside,  and  conducted  up  under  the  glasses,  Sec.  they  will  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  month,  or  earlier  accoixling  to  the  degree  of 
heat  kept  up,  be  well  advanced  in  young  shoots,  having  fruit,  which 
shoots  should  be  carefully  trained  along  in  regular  order,  and  all 
the  improper  and  superfluous  growths  cut  away. 
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THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

PREVIOUS  to  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  Kitchen-Gar^ 
den»  &c.  for  this  months  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  open  ground  cultui'e  and  sowing,  necessai'y  to  be 
done  in  some  places  in  ApriU  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  Maixh, 
in  order  to  accommodate  those  cidzens  of  the  middle  states,  whose 
gardens,  from  the  nature  of  ml  and  situation,  admit  of  early  sow- 
ing, as  well  as  a  desire  in 'many,  to  have  their  crops  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  either  for  sale,  or  fiimily  use ;  and  also  for  the 
general  accommodation  of  the  more  southerly  states ;  that  month  be-  ' 
ing  their  principal  season  for  gardening.  But  in  the  eastern  states 
generally,  and  in  such  parts  of  the  middle  states  as  the  ground  is 
naturally  of  a  binding  and  heavy  nature,  this  will  be  the  most  eligi- 
ble period,  for  sowing  their  general  garden  crops ;  always  observ- 
ing, to  sow  the  hardy  kinds  as  early  in  the  month  as  the  soil,  sea* 
son,  and  situation  will  admit  of;  in  order  that  the  young  plants 
may  be  established,  before  they  are  overtaken  by  the  summer  heat 
and  drought ;  but  never,  or  on  any  account,  should  a  stiff  or  moist 
ground  be  wrought,  till  it  gets  so  dry  as  to  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
working,  nor  delayed  till  it  binds  and  becomes  hard.  Let  the  spade 
not  be  applied,  till  every  particle  of  water,  that  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  clay,  is  either  drsdned  away,  or  drawn  off  by  the  air ;  nick  that 
time,  and  you  will  then  find  the  earth  to  work  freely,  and  not  suIh 
ject  to  bind  afterwards  ;  for  if  a  clay  is  worked  before  this  critical 
period,  it  kneads  like  dough,  becomes  more  tough,  and  never  fails 
to  bind  when  drought  follows,  which  not  only  prevents  the  seeds  to 
rise,  but  injures  the  plants  materially  in  their  subsequent  g^wth, 
by  its  becoming  impervious  to  the  moderate  rains,  dews,  air,  and 
influence  of  the  sun,  which,  are  all  necessary  to  the  promotion  of 
Yegetation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  light  sandy  soil  will  be  rather  benefitted  by 
working  it  when  moist,  as  such  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  it 
more  compact,  and  consequently  more  retentive  of  moisture. 

The  nearer  the  ground  approaches  to  a  sand,  the  less  retenti^ 
will  it  be  of  moisture  ;  the  more  to  a  clay  the  longer  will  it  retain 
it )  and  the  finer  the  particles  of  which  the  clay  i&  composed,  the 
faster  will  it  hold  every  small  pardcle  of  water,  and  consequently 
bo  longer  in  drying,  and  become  harder  when  dry  :  but  earth  of  a 
GOiuiatence  that  will  hold  water  the  longest,  vnthout  becoming  hard 
WkAi'n  (/ry,  in  that  of  all  oUiers,  the  best  adapted  for  raising  the  gene- 
I'aliiy  of  plants^  in  the  greatest  perfection.  This  last  described,  is 
OAlbd  loam)  and  is  a  medium  earth,  between  the  extremes  of  claf 
und  aaud. 
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The  great  art  of  improving  sandy  and  clay  soils ;  iS|  to  give  to  the 
ibrmeri  such  dressings  of  clay,  cow<<lung,  and  other  kinds  of  ma- 
nurcy  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  bind  and  make  it  more  compact^ 
and  consequently  more  retentive  of  mcHsture ;  and  to  the  latter, 
ctNits  of  sandy  earth,  pond-mud,  horse-dung,  and  such  other  ^om* 
posts  as  may  tend,  to  separate  its  particles  and  open  its  pores,  there- 
by easily  to  discharge  any  superabundance  of  moisture,  and  cause 
it  to  approach,  as  near  as  possible,  to  a  loam ;  which  may  be  greatly 
assisted  by  summer  and  winter  &llowing ;  for  the  winter  frost,  and 
summer  heat,  being  the  plough  and  spade  of  nature,  have  a  power 
to  separate  the  particles  of  earth,  by  the  expansion  of  the  paiticles 
of  water,  lodged  between,  and  in  contact  with' them,  more  effectually, 
than  the  ploughs  and  spades  made  by  the  hand  of  man ;  but  when 
art  and  nature  act  in  co-operation,  the  business  is  more  speedily 
accomplished.  This  is  the  foundation  stone,  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  and  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  every  person 
.concerned. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  late  sowing 
or  planting ;  I  am  the  reverse,  when  it  can  be  done  under  &Vour- 
able  circumstances. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  generally,  to  all  the  other 
open-ground  departments,  as  well  as  to  the  Kitchens-Garden  ;  but 
particularly,  in  as  much  as  they  have  relation  to  the  sowing  of 
seeds. 

Care  of  CuetmAert  and  MeiorUf  ^c. 

Examine  your  cucumber  and  melon  beds,  and  if  any  have  de- 
cUned  m  heat,  especially  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  month,  line  them 
with  fresh  dung,  as  directed  in  page  9  :  this  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  plentiful  crops  of  fruit. 

As  the  sun  is  now  become  very  powerful,  all  kinds  of  plants, 
which  you  have  in  hot«beds,  will  require  abundance  of  air,  aoid  oc- 
casional shade ;  for  if  the  beds  were  left  close  shut,  only  for  a  few 
hours,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  hot  mid-day  sun,  the  whole  woukl 
be  schorched  to  death :  therefoi*e,  you  ought  never  to  leave  the 
garden  at  such  times,  without  first  raising  the  glasses,  and  giving 
shade  to  the  plants  if  thougfht  necessary. 

Making  nev»  HoUhedM  Jtrr  Cucumbete  and  Melon*. 

* 

In  order  to  have  successional  crops  of  cucumbers  and  melons, 
you  may  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  make  new  hot-beds,  either 
for  the  reception  of  plants  or  for  sowing  the  seeds ;  observing 
the  directions  ^ven  in  the  former  months,  as  well  for  these,  as  the 
due  attention  which  fruiting  and  other  plants  require. 

Making  B6t*bed  HidgeM^fir  Cucumber*  and  Mehni", 

Make  hot-bed  ridges,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  for  the  cu- 
cumber and  melon  plants  raised  last  month,  in  order  to  be  planted 
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r,  and  two  deep,  ix>iind  every  plant,  to  receive  water  cccasionally', 

fit  for  earthing  up  ;  and  which,  immediately  previous  to  landing 

plants,  should  be  filled  with  good  compost  earth,  if  convenient, 
.acn  give  each  a  ^tittle  water,  which   repeat  at  intervals  of  three 
«^.  four  days,  till  in  a  vigorous  growing  state,  and  afterwards  bcca- 
.^  .'jnaltj.     Or,  sfler  having  first  inanured  2Uid  dug  the^nnmd,  you 
'  lay  make  trenches  as  if  for  celery,  in  the  direction  of  nortli  and 
iUth,  and  in  the  bottom  of -each,  lay  four  inches  deep  of  wdi  rotted 
'>w-dttng,  cast  thereon  five  -or  six  inches  of  earth,  and  point  over 
*he  whole  with  yourspede,  mixing  the  earth  and  dung  efiecttiafly : 
in  these  trenches  plant  your  cauliflower  plants  at  the  above  distances, 
and  give  occasional  waterings  as  before. 

To  attempt  planting  caulifiowers  in  poor  ground,  would  be  labour 
in  vain ;  ^ey  lovci  nay  they  require  a  deep,  very  rich,  and  moist 
loam,  aiid  agree  exceedingly  weU,  with  large  quantities  of  manure. 

You  should  be  provided  with  hand-glasses,  garden-pots,  or  covers 
made  of  two  boands,  each  a  foot  long,  and  nailed  together  at  right 
angles,  to  cover  every  plant,  at  night  and  in  very  severe  weather, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  after  planting ;  observing  to  take  them  off, 
«arly  each  morning,  except  the  weather  is  desperate,  and  never  to 
keep  a  dark  covering  over  the  plants,  longer  than  necessity  re- 
quires. 

This  occasional  protection  is  necessary,  to  keep  them  in  a  con- 
stant and  tminterrupted  state  of  vegetation,  for  if  stunted  at  this  pe- 
riod, by  fi^st  or  too  much  cold,  many  will  button,andTery  few  pro- 
duce large  flowers. 

The  early  cauliflower  plants,  under  hand-glstsses,  should  have 
.  earth  drawn  up  to  their  stems.  This  wtU  be  uf  great  service  in  pro- 
moting a  strong  forward  growth. 

-  The  hand  or  bell-glasses  may  still  be  continued  over  these  plants 
on  nights,  and-coAd  wet  weather  ;  but  in  warm  days,  and  when  there 
are  nuld  rains,  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  free  air :  when  the  plants 
are  considerably  advanced  in  growth,  the  glasses  should  be  raised 
proportionably  high  on  props ;  first  drawing  a  border  of  earth,  two 
or  three  inches  high,  or  more,  round  each  plant ;  th^n  place  the 
props  upon  that,  and  set  the  glasses  thereon ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  they  should  be  taken  entirely 
away. 

The  above  instructions  will  suit  any  part  of  the  union,  except  as 
to  time  of  planting,  which  should  in  every  place  be,  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  hri9k  spring  vegetation,  when  no  danger  can  be  appre- 
hended from  subsequent  frosts ;  and  where  this  can  be  done  in 
December,  January,  or  Februai*y,  with  safety,  so  much  the  better. 

Young  cauliflower  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last  month, 
should  now  be  pricked  out  into  nursery -beds,  or  some  in  a  hot-bed, 
to  forward  them  for  final  transplanting.    See  page  176. 

Sovfing  Cauliflower  Seed,    ♦ 

Caufiflower  seed  may  be  sewn  any  time  this  month,  in  the  open 
ground,  to  raise  plants  for  heading  in  October,  ficc. 
For  the  further  treatment  of  cauliflowers^  see  Miy. 
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As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  plant  out  your  general  cropa 
of  cabbage  plants,  observing  to  set  all  the  early  heading  kinda,  at 
the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  every  way,  and  all  the  late  sorts, 
at  that  of  three  feet. 

As  to  soil  and  preparation,  the  nearer  you  approach  in  both,  to 
that  directed  for  cauliflowers,  the  larger  cabbages  you  will  have  ; 
but  where  they  are  de^red  very  early,  you  must  adapt  the  soil  and 
situation  to  that  purpose. 

Some  of  the  cabbage  and  savoy  plants,  which  were  sown  in  March, 
for  a  succesuon  of  young  summer  and  autumn  cabbages,  and  a 
forward  autumn  crop  of  savoys,  should  be  thinned  out  and  pricked 
into  nursery-beds,  to  get  strength  before  they  are  planted  out  for 
good. 

Let  this  be  dcme  when  the  plants  have  leaves  one  or  two  inchea 
broad :  prepare  beds  of  good  earth  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
in  an  open  situation,  and  let  the  largest  plants  be  drawn  out  regu- 
larly from  the  seed-bed,  and  planted  in  those  prepared  for  them,  at 
four  or  five  inches  distance  every  way.  Water  them  immediately, 
fuid  repeat  it  occasionally,  in  dry  weather. 

The  smaller  plants  which  are  lefi  in  the  seed-beds,  should  be 
cleared  from  weeds  :  give  them  a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  earth 
about  their  roots,  loosened  in  drawing  out  the  others ;  they  will 
tlien  grow  strong,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks,  be.  in  fine  order  for 
transplantation. 

^ovnng  Cabbage  Seti^. 

Sow  now  a  general  assortment  of  cabbage  seeds,  such  as  early- 
York,  early  sugar-loaf,  and  early  Battersea,  to  succeed  those  sown 
in  March,  and  large  late  Battersea,  large  late  si^;ar<>loaf^  flat  Dutch, 
drum-head,  large  English,  large  Scotch,  flat-sided,  and  Savoys,  for 
autumn  and  winter  use.  Sow  also,  the  seed  of  the  red  pickHng 
cabbage,  to  succeed  those  sown  in  the  former  months.  The  earlier 
you  sow  all  these  kinds,  tlie  larger  and  better  cabbages  will  you 
have. 

Sow  these  seeds  tolerably  thin,  in  open  beds  or  borders,  and  keep 
tliem  free  from  weeds,  til)  fit  for  planting  out ;  or  if  they  are  trans* 
planted  into  other  beds,  wJien  about  four  inches  high,  it  will  greatly 
strengthen  them,  and  render  then)  in  a  much  better  condition  for 
fiiidl  ti*ansp)antiDg. 

Sowing  Borecole^  or  Fringed  Cabbage, 


The  varieties  gf  this  are  :  1,  Green  curled.  2.  Red  curled.  ^. 
Thick^eaved  curled,  4.  Finely  fringed.  5.  Siberian,  or  Scotch 
Kale. 

For  the  garden,  these  may  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  winter 
cabbages ;  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  never  so  delicious,  as 
vrhen  ;wdered  tender  by  smm  frosts  |   they  arc  very  vahiabl« 
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plants  to  cultivate^  particularly  ia  the  more  southerly  states,  as  they 
vill  there,  be  in  the  greatest  perfection  during  the  winter  months  ; 
they  will  also,  if  planted  in  a  gravelly  soil  and  in  a  sheltered  warm 
situation,  bear  the  winter's  of  the  middle  states,  and  may  be  kept 
in  great  perfection,  in  the  eastern  states,  if  milnaged  as  directed  in 
page  184,  which  see.  The  deticiousness  of  their  sprouts  in  spring, 
surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind,  which  they  produce  in  great 
abundance.  The  seeds  of  either  sort  may  be  sown  any  time  this 
month,  and  treated  in  every  particular  as  directed  for  c^>bage8. 

The  green  and  red  Borecole,  is  also  a  very  useful  gi*ecn  food  for 
sheep  ;  because,  it  is  not  only  hardy,  but  if  sown  in  time,  will  grow 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  may  in  deep  snows  be  got  at  by  these 
animalS)  who  frequently  suffer  much  for  want  of  food  in  suck 

Tumefi  Cabbage^  and  TumeP'-rooted  Cabbage, 

The  turnep  cabbage  produces  its  bulb  or  protuberance,  which 
approaches  to  roun<kiess,  on  the  stem  above  ground,  immediately 
under  the  leaves.  It  is  eatable  when  young,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  tolerably  large  garden  turnep.  The  bulb  or  protuberance, 
must  be  stripped  of  its  thick  fibrous  rind,  and  then  it  may  be  treated 
and  used  as  a  turnep.  Some  of  their  bulbs  grow  to  twenty  three 
inches  in  circumference  and  weigh  upwards  of  twelve  pounds. 
The  seeds  may  now  be  sown  and  the  plants  afterwards  treated  as 
.you  do  cabbage,  only  that  in  earthing  up  the  plants,  when  grown  to 
a  good  size,  you  must  be  cautious  not  to  cover  the  globular  part, 
which  is  to  be  eaten.  They  are  much  more  hardy  than  tumepa, 
and  in  Europe  are  cultivated  for  the  feeding  of  cows  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  for  table  use ;  in  either  case  they  treat  them  as  tliey  do 
cabbages,  or  sow  them  like  tumeps,  and  afterwards  hoe  them 
out  to  proper  distances. 

The  Tumep-rooted  cabbage,  has  an  oblong  thick  root  pretty 
much  of  the  form  of  the  winter  radish,  but  very  large  and  is  a 
valuable  article  to  cultivate  for  cattle ;  as  it  produces^  with  proper 
care,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  per  acre.  It  is  extremely 
hardy,  and  very  seklom  injured  by  frost,  and  would  be  found  an 
excellent  sheep  food  in  April,  where  the  frosts  are  not  overly  des* 
perate.  It  merits  attention  from  the  farmer  and  is  frequently  used 
for  culinary  purposes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tuniep-cabbage« 
The  tops  and  sprouu  make  delicious  greens  in  spring. 

« 

£russeh*  S/iroiUi  and  Jcnualem  Kale, 

The  Biiissels'  sprouts  is  an  open  headed  cabbage,  grows  very 
lijgb,  and  is  remarkable  for  producing  a  great  quantity  of  excellent 
sprouts  in  spring. 

The  Jerusalem  Kale,  is  one  of  the  most  hai'dy  plants  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe,  it  never  heads,  but,  tiie  leaves  after  being  pinched  by  a 
smart  frost,  make  most  delicious  j3:reens,  and  boil  greener  than  any 
other  of  the  cabbage  kind ;  it  bears  a  very  severe  winter,  and  aSbi-dbi 
»  grateful  supply,  when  mostoth^r  plants  perish. 
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Both  these  kinds  are  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  cabbages^ 
their  seeds  may  now  be  sown ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  they 
stand  the  winter  frosts  better,  when  planted  in  a  gravelly  soil,  than 
in  any  other. 

BroccoS,    ' 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Broccoli,  which  are  all  but  late 
heading  varieties  of  the  cauliflower,  such  as  the  Roman  or  puiple, 
the  Neapolitan  or  white,  the  green,  and  black  broccoli,  with  some 
others;  but  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  are  in  most  estimation. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  not 
before,  and  afterwaixls,  when  of  due  size,  pricked  out  in  beds  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches  apart,  and  watered ;  there  to  remain  till  ar> 
rived  of  sufficient  strength  for  planting  in  the  quarters,  where  intend- 
ed to  produce  their  flowers  or  heads. 

The  early  purple  broccoli,  if  sown  early  in  this  month  and  plant- 
ed as  you  do  cabbage,  in  good  rich  g^und,  will  produce  fine  heads 
in  October  or  November,  very  little  inferior  to  cauliflowers,  and  by 
many  preferred  to  them  ;  the  white,  will  not  flower  so  early,  and  in 
the  middle  and  eastern  states,  must  be  taken  up  in  November  and 
managed  as  directed  in  that  month,  by  which,  a  supply  of  this  very 
delicious  vegetable,  may  be  had  in  gi-eat  perfection  during  all  the 
winter  and  spring. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  their  winters  are  not  more  se- 
vere than  in  England,  they  will  stand  in  the  open  ground,  and  con- 
tinue to  produce  their  fine  flowers,  from  October  to  April.  In  the 
middle,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  states,  if  the  seeds  are  sown 
early  in  March,  on  a  hot«bed,  atid  forwarded  as  is  done  with  cauli- 
flowers and  early  cabbage  plants,  and  planted  out  finally  m  April,  it 
would  be  the  most  certain  mcUiod  of  Obtaining  large  and  early  flow- 
ers. All  these  kinds  produce  heads  exacUy  like  the  cauliflower, 
only  that  some  are  of  a  purple  colour,  some  green,  some  black, 
and  the  white  kind,  so  exactly  resembles  tlie  true  cauliflower,  as  to 
be  scarcely  distinguished  therefrom,  either  in  colour  or  taste. 

If  any  plants  were  raised  in  the  preceding  months,  let  some  of 
them  be  pricked  out  now,  into  nursery  beds,  to  get  strength  for 
planting  out  finally. 

PeaB, 

Continue  (o  sow  successional  crops  of  peas,  every  ten  or  twelve 
days,  as  directed  in  pages  136  and  178,  to  which  I  refer  you  for 
instructions. 

You  may  now  sow  the  dwarf-sugar  and  the  dwarf  Spanish-peas ; 
they  are  boUi  plentiful  bearers,  and  do  not  require  to  be  rodded,  as 
they  never  rise  more  than  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high. 
They  are  to  be  sown  in  drills  two  feet  asunder,  very  thin,  and  co- 
vered about  two  inches  deep. 

Leadman's  dwarf  pea,  is  perhaps  the  most  prolific  and  profitable 
of  the  whole  family ;  it  bears  most  abundantly,  and  is  very  delicious ; 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  from  two  and  a  half,  to  three  feet  accord- 
ing to  the  soil,  and  may,  or  may  not  be  rodded,  but  if  having  some 
support,  the  produce  will  be  the  greater. 
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,  The  tall  crooked  sugar  pea^  is  partibularly  worthy  of  CHltivation, 
and  shoidd  now  be  sown ; .  its  green  pods  when  young,  are  boiled 
like  kidney-beans,  and  are  uncommonly  sweet  and  delicious  :  these 
grow  to  a  considerable  height,  and  require  rods,  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  to  be  sown  in  drills,  at  least,  four  feet  asunder. 

If  you  sowed  no  peas  in  the  preceding  months,  the  early-frame, 
early-  Golden,  and  Charleton  hotspur  kinds,  should  now  be  sown 
for  first  crops ;  and  for  succession,  the  Glory  of  England,  Spanish 
morotto,  white,  green,  and  grey  rouncivals  ;  or  the  tall  marrowfat, 
Imperial,  sugar-poland,  and  blue  Prussian,  kinds.  The  nine  last 
sorts,  should  be  planted  in  drills  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  at  least, 
and  be  rodded  or  sticked,  to  the  height  of  six  feet  or  more,  by  which 
you  may  expect  very  abundant  crops.  Rods  from  four  to  five  feet 
high,  will  answer  for  the-  early  frame  and  hot-spur  kinds,  and  also, 
for  the  pearl-peas  and  Essex-reading,  all  of  which  are  very  prolific 
bearers.  For  the  other  varieties,  see  the  catalogue  of  garden  seeds, 
anne;ced  to  this  work. 

Draw  earth  to  such  rows  of  peas  as  are  up,  and  advanced  a  little 
in  height ;  which  will  strengthen  the  plants,  and  forward  them 
greatly  in  their  growth. 

This  earthing  should  always  be  performed,  for  the  first  time^ 
when  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high. 

Be  very  particular  to  rod  or  place  sticks,  to  such  i*ows  of  peas, 
as  have  attained  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches ;  if  this  is  not  time- 
ly attended  to,  the  crops  will  be  greatly  injured ;  for  peas  are  never 
so  productive  as  when  rodded,  before  they  begin  to  fail  to  either 
one  side  or  the  other.  For  the  method  of  doing  which>  see  pag« 
17». 

Planting  and  Earthing  ufi  Beans, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  you  may  plant  long-pod  and 
.Windsor  beans,  with  every  other  variety  of  that  species.  These 
are  always  most  productive,  when  planted  early ;.  but  if  you  are  de- 
sirous of  a  succession  of  this  kind  of  bean,  as  long  as  possible,  your 
late  crops  must  be  of  the  early  Mazagan,  early  Lisbon,  or  grecA 
Genoa  Unds,  but  more  particularly  the  latter  ;  as  it  bears  our  sum- 
mer heat,  better  than  any  of  the  whole  family.  For  particulars^ 
see  page  179. 

Such  beans  as  are  advanced  in  growth,  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  inches,  must  have  some  earth  drawn  up  to  their  stems,  which 
will  greatly  refresh  and  strengthen  them. 

Lettuces, 

Transplant  lettuces  of  every  kind  that  require  it,  where  they 
stand  too  close ;  both  those  of  the  winter  standing,  or  such  as  were 
aown  in  any  of  the  former  months,  and  are  now  grown  to  a  sufii* 
eient  size. 

Choose  a  spot  of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  and  if  moderately 
dunged,  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  their  growth :  dig  tlie  ground 
evenly  one  spade  deep,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth,  then  plant  the 
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lettuces  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  distant  each  way ;  water  them 
immediately,  and  repeat  it  occasionaliy  in  dry  weadier,  till  they 
have  taken  good  root. 

For  the  method  of  planting,  the  kinds  most  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  other  particulars,  see  page  1 80. 

Continue  to  sow  a  variety  of  the  best  kinds  of  lettuce,  once  every 
two  weeks,  that  there  may  be  a  regular  succession.  Dig  a  spot  of 
rich  ground  for  them,  in  an  open  situation,  sow  the  seed  even,  not 
too  thick,  and  rake  them  in  lightly.  Scatter  a  few  seeds  among^ 
other  general  crops,  and  they  will  grow  large  and  fine. 

Small  Stdladtng, 

Sow  small  sallading,  generally,  about  once  every  week  or  fort* 
night ;  the  sorts  are  lettuce,  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  and  radish,  &c. 

Dig  a  bed  of  light  mellow  earth  for  these  seeds,  and  rake  the 
surface  fine.  Dmw  some  fiat  shallow  drills  ;  sow  the  seeds  there* 
in,  each  kind  separate,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  earth. 

Water  them  moderately  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

For  more  particulars  respecting  small  sallading,  see  pages  118 
and  183. 

RadUhe*. 

Thin  the  general  crops  of  radishes  Where  they  have  arisen  too 
thick,  leaving  the  plants  about  two  or  thi*ee  inches  asunder,  and 
clea!^  them  from  weeds. 

Radish  seed,  both  of  the  short-topped,  salmon-coloured,  and  white 
Naples  sorts,  should  be  sown  at  three  different  times  this  month  ; 
by  which  means  a  constant  supply  of  young  radishes  may  be  ob- 
tained, allowing  about  twelve  days  between  each  time  of  sowing  ; 
choosing  at  this  season  an  open  situation  for  the  seed  :  sow  it  even- 
ly on  die  surface,  cover,  or  rake  it  well  in,  and  the  plants  will  come 
up  in  d'few  days,  and  be  of  a  proper  size  for  drawing,  in  tliree  or 
four  weeks. 

The  crops  of  early  radishes,  in  general,  should  be  often  watered 
in  dry  weather  ;  this  will  promote  their  swelling  freely,  and  will 
prevent  their  growing  hot  and  sticky. 

Sow  a  thin  sprinkling  of  radish  seed,  among  other  low  growing 
crops,  such  will  generally  be  found  very  good. 

Turnep-rooted  radishes,  of  both  the  while  and  red  kinds,  should 
now  be  sown,  and  treated  as  directed  in  page  181.  Thin  such  of 
them  as  were  sown  last  month,  to  two  or  three  inches  apart.  You 
may  likewise,  sow  some  of  the  white  Spanish  radishes  but  the  ge- 
neral time  for  sowing  that,  and  thcblack  winter  kind,  is  June,  July 
and  August. 

Sowing  Sfiinach. 

Cominue  now  to  sow  seed  of  the  round  leaved  Spinach,  every  ten 
or  twelve  days,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  181, 
which  see.  Iloe  the  spinach  sov/ed  in  tht,  former  months^  and 
thin  the  plants,  to  three,  four,  or  five  inches  distance. 
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Carrota  and  PartnefiM. 

«  » 

Carrots  may  now  be  sown  for  a  full  crop ;  but  in  order  to  have 
tolerable  sized  roots  in  some  reasonable  time  in  summer,  let  the 
seed  be  sown  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Where,  howerer,  a  supply  of  young  carrots  are  required,  it  is 
proper  to  perform  three  different  sowings  this  month ;  the  first,  in 
the  beginning,  the  second,  about  the  middle,  and  the  third,  towards 
the  latter  end. 

Parsneps  may  also  be  sown  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this 
month  ;  but  if  later,  the  crop  mil  not  succeed  well,  at  least  not  to 
have  large  swelling  roots  in  full  perfection. 

For  the  method  of  sowing  both  carrots  and  parsneps,  see  page 
183. 

Mte.  There  are  several  varieties,  of  the  garden  carrot ;  differ- 
ing in  the  colour  of  their  roots ;  such  as  the  orange,  white,  yellow, 
and  dark  red.  These  variations  may  be  continued,  by  taldng  care 
not  to  mix  them  together  in  the  same  garden.  There  is  another 
variety  called  the  horn-carrot,  differing  in  the  yorm  of  its  root,  the 
lower  part  terminating  in  a  round,  abrupt  manner,  and  not  tapering 
off  gpradually,  like  the  others ;  this  is  the  earliest  sort,  is  of  an 
orange  colou^y  and  very  delicious ;  and  should  always  be  sown  for 
a  first  crop.  The  long  orange  carrot,  is  the  best  for  a  principal 
crop.    They  all  delight  and  thrive,  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam. 

Celery, 

The  young  celery  plants,  arising  from  the  seed  sown  in  February 

or  March,  for  an  early  crop,  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  now,  some  in  the 

beginning,  and  others  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 

'  month,  into  a  nursery-bed  of  rich  light  earth}  or  in  a  hot'bed,  to 

forward  them  still  more. 

Prepare  a  spot  of  ground,  form  it  into  three  or  four  feet-wide 
beds,  and  rake  the  sur&ce  smooth ;  then  thin  out  a  quantity  of  the 
best  plants  from  the  seed-bed,  and  plant  them  into  the  iJ)ove,  at 
about  three  inches  distance ;  or  you  may  prick  some  of  the  earliest 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to  forward  them ;  give  a  gentle  .watering, 
and  repeat  it  occasionally  till  the  plants  have  taken  fresh  root. 
They  should  remain  in  these  beds  a  month  or  five  weeks,  to  g^ 
strength  before  they  are  planted  out  finally  into  the  trenches. 

As  these  early-sown  plants,  after  they  become  fit  for  use,  will 
not  continue  long  before  they  run  up  for  seed,  there  should  not  be 
more  of  them  raised  or  planted  out,  than  are  necessary  for  an  early 
supply. 

Sow  some  celery-seed  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  this  months 
to  nuse  plants  for  a  general  crofiy  and  to  succeed  those  which  were 
sown  in  March. 

Dig  for  this  purpose,  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth',  and  make  the  sur- 
&ce  even ;  sow  the  seed  thereon  tolerably  thick,  and  rake  it  in 
lightly ;  in  dry  weather  give  frequent  moderate  waterings,  both  bc- 

ss 
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fore  and  after  the  plants  come  up,  wliich,  being  Yery  essentia^ 
should  not  be  omitted. 

The  best  kinds  to  sow^  are  the  solid^and  red  stalked  celery,  both 
of  which  are  very  fine,  and  blanch  delightfully. 

Those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  hot-bed,  to  raise  early 
plants,  and  wish  to  have  celery  as  soon  as  possible,  will  find  the 
following  method,  of  some  importance.    Make  choice  of  a  piece 
of  very  rkh,  light  loam,  that  lies  well  lo  the  sun  ;  give  it  a  good 
coat  of  manure,  and  dig  it  carefully  in,  one  spade  deep  at  least ; 
then  at  the  distance  of  four  feet,  form  trenches,  north  and  souths 
about  ten  inches  deep,  eight  wide  at  bottom,  and  the  edges  sloping 
outwai*d  regularlyi  towards  the  center  of  the  ridges,  formed  by  the 
earth,  thrown  up,  the  better  to  admit  the  sun  to  the  seeds  and 
plants ;  in  the  bottom  of  these  trenches,  lay  three  inches  oivery  old 
horse  dung;  cast  over  this,  the  same  depth  of  earth,  and  with  your 
spade,  dig  and  incorporate  both  well  together;  cover  the  whole 
with  mould  previously  made  fine  with  the  rake,  and  draw  a  shallow 
drill  with  your  finger,  in  the  centre  of  each  trench,  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  in  which  sow  your  seed  very  thin,  and 
draw  the  earth  lightly  over  it,  just  to  cover  the  seed  and  no  more. 
This  should  be  done  as  early  in  this,  or  the  preceding  month,  as 
the  ground  can  be  got  to  work  freely. 

When  the  plants  are  up,  they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
when  grown  a  couple  of  inches,  thinned  to  the  distance  of  five  from 
one  another,  always  leaving  the  strongest  and  most  promising. 
When  about  eight  inches  high,  dnuv  to  their  roots  on  each  side, 
three  inches  deep  of  mould,  and  let  them  grow  on,  till  of  sufficient 
size,  to  earth  them  up  for  blanching;  then  they  are  to  be  earthed 
in  the  gpeneral  way.  Plants  thus  treated,  will  arrive  at  perficction 
three  weeks  earlier,  than  those  managed  in  the  common  method. 

^j^/iaragtta. 

The  forking,  dressing,  sowing,  and  planting  of  asparagus,  if  not 
done  last  month,  should  be  performed  the  first  week  in  this,  parti- 
cularly, the  forking  and  dressing ;  for  the  shoots  will  be  advancing 
rapidly,  aod  if  not  done  in  lime,  they  will  be  greatly  injured,  either 
by  omitting  it  altogether,  or  performing  it^  at  an  untimely  season. 
New  plantations  ought  to  be  made,  in  the  early  part  of  the  montli ; 
the  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  therein,  but  the  earlier  the  bet- 
ter. For  the  methods  of  doing  the  whole,  see  pages  184,  185,  and 
186. 

Sovnf2g  ^eet  Seed. 

Beets  of  every  kind  may  now  be  sown,  with  good  success.  For 
the  kinds,  and  methods  of  sowing  them,  see  page  187. 

Sowing  Onion  and  Lcck  Seeds^ 

Onion  seed,  if  sown  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  agreeably  to 
the  directions  given  in  page  187,  will  arrive  at  a  tolerable  size  for 
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use,  the  same  season ;  but  if  sown  for  the  purpose  of  raising  seed 
onions,  or  small  bulbs,  for  planting  next  year,  the  middle  of  the 
month  will  be>  the  proper  time,  or  even  towards  the  latter  end. 
Seeds  for  the  latter  purpose,  should  be  sown  pretty  thick,  and  in 
poor  gravelly  ground  $  otherwise,  they  will  grow  too  large,  or  i-un 
to  tops  and  not  bulb  well. 

You  may  now  sow  a  principal  crop  of  leeks,  either  in  drills,  or  as 
directed  for  onions  in  page  187;  if  in  drills,  they  may  be  landed,  as 
you  do  celery,  when  arrived  at  full  size ;  or  if  in  beds,  they  should 
be  transplanted,  in  June  or  July,  as  then  directed. 

Planting  Seed  Omon^, 

All  your  seed  onions  ought  to  be  plantetl,  if  not  done  in  the  pre- 
ceding months,  as  early  in  this  as  possibly ;  for  they  nevor  succeed 
so  well,  as  by  early  planting.     See  page  189. 

GarUckj  Rocomdolef  Shallot9  and  Chives. 

These  useful  culinary  and  medicinal  pla^tS)  if  not  attended  to  ia 
the  former  months,  should  now  be  planted  as  early  as  possible, 
and  as  directed  in  page  190. 

TSimefi^. 

You  may.  sow  any  time  this  month,  a  full  summer  crop,  of  the 
early  Dutch,  early  stone,  or  early  green  turoeps ;  they  will  suc- 
ceed very  well,  and  being  of  a  quick  growth,  will  arrive  at  good 
perfection,  before  they  are  overtaken  by  the  violent  summer  heats. 

Sow  the  seeds  in  open  quarters  or  beds,  after  the  ground  has 
been  well  dug  and  sufficiently  manured,  tolerably  thin,  and  as  even* 
ly  as  possible  ;  if  the  ground  is  dry,  tread  down  the  seed  regularly, 
and  rake  it  in  with  a  light  and  even  hand. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  tumeps,  which  were  sown  last  month,  leaving 
the  plants  six,  seven,  or  eight  inches  distant  from  each  other,  ac« 
cording  to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

SaUafy, 

Salsafy,  or  Tragopogm  porrifolium^  is  a  plant  by  some  highly 
valued,  for  its  white  eatable  root,  which  grows  a  foot  or  more  long, 
and  in  shape,  like  a  carrot  or  parsnep.  Some  have  carried  their 
fondness  for  it  so  far,  as  to  call  it  a  vegetable  oyster.  Its  metliod 
of  cultivation,  &c.  you  will  find  in  page  190  :  the  seed  maybe  sown 
with  good  success,  any  time  this  month. 

Scorzonera^  or  Vifier*9'GraM, 

There  are  nineteen  species  of  scorzonera  described ;  but  the 
Scorzonera  fntpamca  is  that,  principally,  cultivated  in  gardens,  for 
its  rooU ;  which,  if  sown  in  this  month,  in  drills,  and  covered  about 
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half  an  inch  deep,  will  produce  fine  eatable  rootSy  for  autumn  and 
winter  use ;  they  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  carrots^  &c.  and  are 
greatly  esteemed  by  many.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  must 
bejthinned,  to  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  weeds.  They  may  also  be  sown  broad  cast,  in  three  or  four 
feet  wide  beds,  and,  when  up,  thin  them  to  six  or  seven  inches  dis- 
tance, every  way. 

SHrret. 

The  Stum  Sisarum^  or  skirret,  is  greatly  esteemed  as  a  garden 
vegetable,  its  root  is  composed  of  several  fleshy  tubers,  as  large  as  a 
man's  finger,  and  joining  together  at  top.  They  are  eaten  boiled,  and 
stewed  with  butter,  peper  and  salt ;  or  rolled  in  flour  and  fried  ;  or 
else  cold  with  oil  and  vinegar,  being  first  boiled.  They  have  much 
of  the  taste  and  flavour  of  a  parsnep,  but  a  great  deal  more  palat- 
able. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  two  ways,  first  by  seed,  and  second  by 
slips  from  the  roots :  the  former  method  I  think  the  Inore  elig^blei 
because  the  roots  which  are  raised  from  seeds,  generally  grow 
larger  than  those  raised  by  slips,  and  are  less  subject  to  be 
sticky. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month,  either  broad-cast>  or  in  drills ;  the  ground 
should  be  light  and  moist,  for  in  dry  land  the  roots  are  generally 
small,  unless  the  season  proves  wet. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  broad-cast,  or  in  drills,  and  covered 
half  an  inch  deep ;  they  will  rise  in  five  or  six  weeks,  when  they 
must  be  carefiiUy  wed,  and  thinned  to  the  distance  of  six  inches 
asunder.  In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  roots 
will  be  fit  for  use,  and  continue  so,  till  they  begin  to  shoot  in  the 
spring.  They  may  be  taken  up  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  pre- 
served like  carrots. 

To  propagate  this  plant  by  offsets,  dig  up  the  old  roots  in  spring, 
before  they  begin  to  shoot,  and  slip  off  the  side  slioots,  preserving 
an  eye  or  bud  to  each  :  plant  them  in  rows  one  foot  asunder,  and 
six  inches  distant  in  the  rows,  and  in  autumn,  they  will  be  fit  for 
use,  as  before.  Or,  you  may  separate  the  roots,  that  you  have  pre- 
served all  winter,  and  plant  them  in  the  same  manner. 

Sovring  Common^  and  LargC'Tooted  or  Hamburg'  Parslty, 

Sow  a  full  crop,  of  the  common,  and  curled  parsley  ;  and  also  of 
the  large  rooted  parsley,  as  directed  last  month,  in  page  191. 

Sea  Kale, 

If  you  have  yet  omitted  sowing  the  Crambe  maritima,  or  Sea 
Kale,  it  may  be  sown  the  beginning  of  this  month.  For  its  gene- 
ral culture  see  page  19 1,  Sec. 
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Coriander  and  Chervil. 

Coriander  and  cbervili  may  yet  be  sown,  as  directed  in  page  191, 
which  see.  The  b^ter  particularly,  is  by  many,  esteemed  in  sal* 
lads  and  soups. 

Dreidngj  Plantings  and  Sotoing  jirtichokes. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  omitted  in  the  last,  you  may 
^ve  a  spring  dressing  to  your  artichokes,  and  it  will  be  a  very  pro- 
per time  to  make  new  plantations,  of  that  delicious  vegetable,  oi^  to- 
flow  the  seed  of  it.  For  full  instructions,  as  to  the  performance  of 
all  the  above,  see  pages  195,  196,  &c. 

CardooTu  and  Alexander9, 

Cardoons  and  Alexanders  may  yet  be  sown,  as  directed  for  the 
former,  in  pi^  197,  and  for  the  latter,  in  page  198.  For  their  fur- 
ther culture,  see  June  and  July. 

Profiagating  varioua  Pot  and  Medicinal  HerbM, 

For  the  various  kinds,  of  pot  and  medicinal  herbs,  and  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  propagating  them,  either  of  which,  will  answer  ex- 
tremely well  in  this  month)  but  more  particularly  that  of  sowing 
the  seeds,  see  page  198,  Sec. 

Dilly  and  Azorian  FermeL 

For  an  account  of,  and  the  method  of  propagating  Dill  and  Fino- 
chio,  or  Azorian  Fennel,  see  page  199. 

Horse  RadutA, 

Horse-Radish  may  now  be  planted,  with  good  success,  but  the 
earlier  in  the  month  that  it  is  done,  the  better.  For  the  nythod 
of  propagating  it,  see  page  201. 

Rhubarb. 

For  the  general  culture  of  rhubarb,  see  page  203.  The  seed,  if 
neglected  to  be  sown  in  the  former  montlis,  will  still  succeed,  by 
sowing  it  in  the  early  part  of  this  ;  but  the  plants  from  late  sow- 
ings particularly,  will  require  to  be  shaded,  when  up,  from  too  pow- 
erful sun-shine,  till  they  have  attained  strength. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  it  may  be  successfully  propa- 
gated, by  offsets  from  the  root. 
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Jeriualem  Artichoke. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  still  be  cultivated ;  as  directed  last 
month,  in  page  305. 

Potatoes, 

If  omitted  in  the  last  month,  plant  potatoes  in  the  beginning 
of  this,  as  directed  in  page  200. 

Misturtium. 

The  Trofittobtm  majtis^  or  large  Nasturtium,  is  very  deserving  of 
cultivation,  as  well  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  large  and  nume- 
rous orange-coloured  flowers,  as  their  excellence  in  sallads,  and 
their  use  in  garnishing  dishes.  The^  green  berries,  or  seeds,  of 
this  plant,  which  it  produces  abundantly,  make  one  of  the  nicest 
pickles  that  can  possibly  be  conceived  ;  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
they  are  superior  to  capers. 

There  are,  of  the  nasturtium,  a  major  and  minor  kind ;  the  for- 
mer, being  of  a  large  running  growth,  and  the  most  productive}  is  « 
the  proper  sort  for  the  above  purposes. 

A  dnll  may  be  drawn  for  them,  as  practised  for  peas,  and  the 
seeds  dropped  therein,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from 
one  another,  and  covered  with  earth  near  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  are  grown  about  six  inches,  they  should  have  sticks  placed 
to  them  to  run  upon.  Or  they  may  be  sown  near  hedges,  fenees^ 
or  pailings  of  any  kind,  on  which  they  can  climb,  and  have  support ; 
for  they  will  always  be  more  productive  in  this  way,  than  when 
suffered  to  trail  on  tlie  ground. 

Liquorice, 

The  carhf  part  of  this  month,  is  a  very  good  season,  in  the 
middle  states,  for  planting  liquorice.  For  its  general  culture,  see 
page  201,  &c. 

Softfing  Okra, 

The  Hibiiciu  csculenta^  or  Okra.  The  green  capsules  of  this 
plant,  is  an  admirable  ingredient  in  scups,  and  its  ripe  seeds,  if 
burned  and  ground  like  coffee,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  there- 
from. Numbers  cultivate  it  for  that  purpose,  and  even  say,  that  it 
is  much  superior  to  foreign  coffee,  particularly,  as  it  does  not  affect 
the  nervous  system,  like  the  latter. 

Between  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  raontli,  is  a  proper  lime 
to  sow  the  seed,  in  the  middle  states ;  and  in  the  eastern  states,  the 
early  part  of  May  ;  or  generally,  it  may  be  sown,  with  certainty 
of  success,  at  the  time  that  Indian  corn  is  planted.  Draw  drills 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  four  feet  asunder,  into  which,  drop  tbe 
seeds  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches  from  one  another,  or  rather, 
drop  two  or  three  in  each  place,  lest  the  one  should  nof  grow,  and 
cover  them  near  an  inch  in  depth.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  earth 
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them  upt  two  or  three  times,  as  you  do  peas,  and  they  will  produce 
abundantly.  Some  plant  or  sow  them  much  thipner,  in  the  rows ; 
t>ut  by  the  above  method,  you  will  have,  more  in  quantity,  and  as 
good  in  quality. 

Cafuicunu  or  Red^Pefifiert, 

s 

Sow  capsicumst  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  on  a  warm  bor-  . 
der,  to  produce  plants,  for  planting  out  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  of  June ;  the  large  heart-shaped  capsicum,  is 
in  the  greatest  estimation  for  pickling,  but  the  small  upright  kinds, 
are  the  strongest  for  pepper :  if  they  are  desired  at  an  eai*ly  sea- 
son, sow  them  on  a  slight  hot-hed,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  and 
with  due  care  tliey  will  be  fit  to  transplant,  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, towards  the  middle  of  May.  In  the  eastern  states,  the  tenth 
of  May  will  be  soon  enough  to  sow  them,  in  the  open  ground,  but 
in  the  southern  states,  they  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month. 

Tomatoes  or  Love-Apide*. 

The  Solanum  LycofierMcuniy  Tomato,  or  Love-apple,  is  much  cul- 
tivated for  its  fruit,  in  soups  and  sauces,  to  which  it  imparts  an 
agreeable  acid  flavour ;  and  is  also  stewed  and  dressed  in  various 
ways,  and  very  much  admired. 

The  seeds  may>  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  be  sown 
on  a  warm  border,  pretty  thick,  and  about  the  end  of  May  will  be 
fit  to  plant  out ;  or  they  may  be  sown  where  intended  to  remain  for 
fruiting.  They  will  require  such  support  as  directed  for  Nastur- 
tiums, in  page  i  1^,  and  must  be  planted  in  rows,  five  feet  asundtr, 
and  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  distant,  plant  ftx)m  plant,  as  they  run 
greatly.  Some  lay  various  kinds  of  old  branches  in  their  way,  for 
them  to  run  upon  ;  however,  tlie  better  they  are  supported,  the 
more  numerous  will  their  fioiit  be. 

This  fruit  may  be  had  much  earlier,  by  sowing  the  seeds,  in 
the  first  week  of  this  month,  if  not  done  in  Maixh,  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed, and  forwarding  them  in  that  way  ;  they  bear  transplanting 
well,  and  may  be  set  out  finally  about  tlie  middle  of  May. 

Egg'Piant. 

The  Solanum  Meiongena^  or  Egg-plant.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  platit,  the  white. fruited  and  purple,  cultivated  for  culinary 
purposes ;  the  latter  kind  is  preferable,  and  when'  sliced  and  nicely 
fried,  approaches,  botli  in  taste  and  flavour,  nearer  to  that  of  a  very 
nice  fried  oyster,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  plant. 

This  delicious  vegetable  may  be  propagated,  by  sowing  the  9eed, 
on  a  slight  hot-bed,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  or  in  March ;  and 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May,  they  should  be  planted 
in  a  rich  warm  piece  of  ground,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a 
£alf  asunder,  every  way,  for  the  purple,  or  two  feet,  for  the  white 
kind ;  and  if  kept  clean,  and  a  little  earth  drawn  up  to  their  sterns^ 
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'when  about  a  foot  high,  they  will  produce  plenty  of  fruit.  Or,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  this  month,  on  a  wann  border, 
and  planted  out  finally,  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  but  these  will  be 
ratlier  late,  and  not  produce  fruit  so  abundantly,  in  the  middle  or 
eastern  states,  as  by  the  former  method.  If  any  were  sown  last 
month,  let  them  be  pricked  out  into  a  fresh  hot-bed,  the  middle  of 
this,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  inches,  to  gather  strength,  and 
prepare  them  for  planting  out,  about  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  of 
May. 

Sawing  Cucumber^  Sgueuhesj  Mtuk  and  Water  Metoru. 

In  the  middle  states  where  the  ground  is  light,  dry,  and  warm, 
you  may  in  the  last  week  of  this  month  sow  cucumbers,  squashes, 
water-melons,  and  early  musk-melons  in  the  open  ground,  agreea- 
bly to  the  directions  given  next  month.  If  the  weather  proves  £&- 
vourable,  and  that  they  are  not  attacked  by  frost  after  being  up, 
they  will  succeed  very  well ;  but  if  you  have  hand  or  bell  glasses  for 
their  protection,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  success. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  cucumbers,  squashes,  and  melons 
of  every  kind,  may  be  sown  in  the  open  groond,  as  early  as  Indian 
corn ;  but  they  are  certainly  somewhat  more  tender,  and  cannot  be 
sown  in  the  middle  states,  with  great  certainty  of  success,  before 
the  eighth  of  May. 

Kidfiey 'Beans, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  plant  a  first  crop 
of  Kidney -beans,  in  the  open  ground.  Select  a  warm,  dry^  and 
favourably  situated  spot,  and  having  dug  and  manured  it  properly  ; 
draw  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  asunder,  drop 
the  beans  therein,  two  inches  apait,  and  draw  the  earth  equally  over 
them  ;  do  not  cover  them  more  than  an  inch  deep  ;  for,  at  this  early 
time,  they  are  liable  to  rot,  if  cold  or  wet  ensue.  The  kinds  pro- 
per to  be  sovra  now,  ai*e  the  early  cream-coloured,  speckled,  yellow, 
and  white  dwarfs. 

Endive, 

Those  who  are  fond  of  endive,  as  a  sallad,  may  now  sow  some  of 
the  seed,  as  directed  in  June  ;  and  blanch  it«  when  of  sufficient  size, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  August.  But  in  the  early  summer 
months,  lattuce  has  almost  generally  superceded  the  use  of  it. 

Sorrel, 

Sow  now  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  broad-leaved,  garden  sorrel, 
and  also,  of  the  round-leaved  or  French  sorrel ;  these,  or  either  of 
them,  may  be  so^vn,  on  narrow  beds  or  borders,  and  covered  lightly, 
or  raked  in  ;  when  the  plants  are  up  keep  them  free  from  weeds, 
and  in  June,  you  may  transplant  them,  either  in  rows  along  tbe 
borders,  or  into  three  or  four  feet  wide  beds,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
inches,  plant  from  plant,  every  way. 
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Garden  Orache, 

The  AtrifiUx  hartentuy  op  Garden  Orache,  is  cultirated  for  culi* 
nary  purposes,  being  used  as  spinach,  and  is  by  some  persons  pre- 
ferred to  it.  The  French  particularly,  are  very  partial  to  this  plant. 
There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  it,  differing  only  in  colour ; 
one  is  of  a  deep  green,  another  of  a  dark  purple,  and  a  thii*d  with 
green  leaves  and  purple  borders.  The  green  leaved  variety,  how* 
ever,  is  that  cultivated,  as  an  esculent  herb,  and  is  sown  at  the  same 
time,  and  treated  in  every  respect  like  spinach. 

Cara^oay^ 

The  Carum  Candy  or  common  caraway,  is  a  biennial  plant : 
it  produces  its  seed,  which  is  highly  aromatic  and  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  the  second  year  after  sowing,  and  then  generally  diesk 
It  may  now  be  sown  on  a  bed,  either  broad-cast  and  raked  in,  or  in 
drills,  and  covered  half  an  inch  deep ;  when  up,  thin  the  plants  to  six 
inches  distance,  and  in  the  June  twelve  months  following,  it  will 
produce  its  seed.  Some  of  the  plants  that  have  not  seeded  abun* 
dantly,  will  continue  to  bear,  the  second  season.  Young  plants^ 
rise  in  abundance,  where  the  seeds  fall  when  ripe,  and  these  will 
fihoot  and  produce  seed  the  following  summer. 

Destroy  Weeds, 

Weeds  will  now  begin  to  appear  plentifully,  from  seed,  in  every 
part  of  the  garden.  The  utmost  diligence  should  be  used  to  de- 
stroy them,  while  they  are  young,  betore  they  get  the  start  of  the 
crops ;  especially  towards  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month ; 
when,  if  a  forward  season,  they  will  be  advancing  in  a  rapid  gitywth. 

Pay  particular  regard,  at  this  time,  to  your  small  crops ;  as 
cmions,  carrots  parsneps^  and  the  like ;  weeds  grow  much  quicker 
than  they  do ;  and  if  they  are  not  wed  in  time,  either  by  small  hoe- 
ing, or  hand-weeding,  such  will  occasion  much  labour  and  trouble 
to  dear  them,  and  sometimes,  totally,  destroy  the  crops. 

Take  the  opportunity  of  dry  weather,  and  hoe  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rows  of  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  cauliflowenr,  and  other 
crops  that  stand  wide,  to  destroy  the  weeds. 

A  large  piece  of  ground  may  soon  be  gone  over  with  a  hoe^ 
when  the  weeds  are  small ;  but  when  they  are  permitted  to  grow 
large,  it  requires  double  labour  to  destroy  them. 

Madder. 

The  Rubia  tinctorwn^  or  dyer's  madder,  being  an  article  of  much 
importaiice  in  manufactures,  &c.  ought  to  command  some  atten- 
tion, in  the  United  States ;  where  it  will  grow,  to  as  good  perfec- 
tion, as  in  any  country  on  earth.  It  is  not  wise,  in  a  nation,  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  importing  articles,  of  considerable  consump- 
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tion,  that  might  be  cultivated  at  home,  to  g^reat  advantage  ;  and  al^ 
though,  it  does  not  immediately,  come  within  the  province  of  the- 
gardener,  I  cannot  let  slip  the  opportunity,  of  giving  the  best  infor* 
mation  in  my  power,,  for  biinging  it  to  perifection. 

The  plant  has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  stalk.  The  root 
is  composed  of  many  long  thick  succulent  fibres  ;  these  are  joined 
at  the  top  in  a  head,  like  the  roots  of  asparagus,  and  strike  very 
deep  into  the  ground,  being  sometimes  more  than  three  feet  in 
length.  From  the  uppei*  part,  or  head  of  the  root,  come  out  many 
side  roots,  which  extend  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  a 
great  distance,  whereby  it  propagates  very  fast ;  for  these  send  ujy 
a  great  number  of  shoots,  which  if  carefully  taken  off  in  spring, 
soon  after  they  are  above  ground,  and  managed  as  hereafter  direct- 
ed, they  become  so  many  plants.  These  roots  are  of  a  dark  colour 
on  their  out-side,  and  have  a  yellowish  red  pith  in  the  middle,  which 
is  tough  and  of  a  bitterish  taste  r  from  the  root  arises  many  Iarge» 
four-cornered,  jointed  stalks,  which  in  good  land,  will'  grow  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  if  supported,  sometimes  seven  or  eight ;  they 
are  armed  with  short  herbaceous  prickles,  and  at  each  joint,  are 
placed  five  or  six  spear-shaped  leaves,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
If  ear  one  broad,  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end  ;  their 
upper  surfaces  are  smooth,  but  their  mid-ribs,  on  the  under  side» 
are  armed  with  rough  herbaceous  spines ;  the  leaves  set  close  to 
the  branches  in  whorls.  From  the  joints  of  the  stalk  come  out  the 
branches,  which  sustain  the  flowers ;  they  are  placed  by  pairs  op- 
posite, each  pair  crossing  the  other;  these  have  few  but  small 
leaves  towards  the  bottom,  which  are  generally  by  threes,  and 
upwards  by  pairs  opposite;  the  branches  are  terminated,  by  branch- 
ing spikes  of  campanulate  yellow  flowers,  which  are  cut  into  four 
segments.  These  appear  in  June,  and  ai*e  followed  by  round- 
ish, dark  coloured  seeds,  compressed  and  indented  on  the  side, 
where  joined  to  the  pedicle,  or  partial  flower-stalk,  and  are  about 
the  size  of  asparagus  seed. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  the  description,  as  there  are  seven 
different  species  of  Rubia  or  madder  ;  lest  the  wrong  kind  should 
be  cultivated,  and  produce  a  discouraging  disappointment,  to  the 
industrious  and  deserving  cultivator. 

It  is  well  known  that  Madder  is  so  essential  to  dyers  and  callico- 
printers,  that  neither  business  can  be  carried  on  without  it.  The 
consumption  of  it  is  so  great  in  England,  that,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  is  annually  paid  for  what  is  imported  from  Holland, exclnsrve 
of  their  supplies  from  other  parts ;  and  as  in  a  little  time,  manufactures 
of  these  kinds,  must  of  necessity,  progress  in  America,  the  sooner 
some  attention  is  paid  to  this  article',  the  better.  The  profits  aris- 
ing from  its  culture,  would  at  present,  be  very  considerable,  perhaps 
more  so,  than  when  more  generally  attended  to. 

The  land  best  adapted  for  the  culture  of  Madder,  is  a  deefi  loamy 
substantial  soil,  not  too  stiff  and  heavy,  nor  overly  light  and  sandy  ; 
this  should  be  twice  ploughed  in  autumn, and  left  rough  during  winter^ 
that  the  frost  may  mellow  and  pulverize  it ;  then  ploughed  again-  in 
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'  April,iinraediateJ|y  before  planting,  taking  care  every  time,  to  plough 
it  as  deep  as  possible. 

The  tiiQe  of  planting  is  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  immedif 
ately  when  the  young  buds  begin  to  appear  above  gi*ound,  or  as 
Boon  as  possible  after.  The  young  shoots  are  then  taken  from  the 
sides  of  the  mother  plants,  with  as  much  root  as  possible,  and  are 
planted  in  rows  thre  feet  asunder,  and,  plant  from  plant,  in  the  rows 
twelve  inches  distant ;  observing  tQ  plant  each  slip  dowiji  to  its  top  or 
crown. 

In  the  first  year  of  planting  madder^  it  is  customary  to  plant  kidr 
ney-beans,  lettuces,  or  other  low  dwarf-growing  crops,  between  the 
TOWS  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  keep  the  ground  clean  fron^ 
weeds.  In  November  the  haulm  heing  decayed,  cut  it  off,  and  then 
draw  three  or  four  inches  of  earth  over  $hc  crowns  of  the  plants ; 
this  may  be  performed  either  with  the  plough  or^ioe^and  let  them 
remiain  so  all  winter. 

The  second  year  in  the  l>eginnin^  of  April,  the  earth  op  the  top 
of  the  rows  should  be  scuffled  over  and  raked,  to  destroy  the  young 
weeds,  and  make  the  a;ur£Ace  smooth  and  meljiow ;  as  well,  as  to 
permit  the  rising  1)uds  to  shoot  freely. 

The  second  summer,  the  same  care  must  be  taken  of  the  madr 
der  as  the  first,  and  nothing  planted  between  the  rows  ;  and  in  No- 
vember, the  croMois  of  the  roots  are  to  be  covered  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Some  lay  down  the  haulm,  and  cover  it  with  earth, 
for  the  greater  protection  of  the  roots  ;  but  this  is  a  very  pernicious 
practice,  for  it,  in  a  little  time,  becoines  mouldy,  and  seldom  fails 
to  communicate  this,  to  the  crowns,  which  materially  injures  themi 
and,  consequently,  the  whole  roots. 

The  madder  roots  should  never  be  talien  up,  till  they  have  hadt 
three  summer's  growth ;  and  the  culture  of  the  third,  is  the  same 
as  of  the  second  year,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autump. 

In  the  September,  or  October  of  the  third  year,  when  the  haulm 
is  perfectly  decayed,  the  roots  are  carefully  taken  up,  and  dried, 
first  for  a  few  days  in  the  air  ;  .they  are  afterwards  put  on  a  kilnt 
and  dried  effectually,  with  a  slow  heat ;  after  which,  it  is  pounded 
by  stampers,  kept  in  motion  by  a  mill  or  wheel,  which  is  turned, 
by  either  water,  wind,  or  horses,  then  sifted  And  packed  up  in 
casks,  as  hard  as  possible. 

Madder  may  be  cultivated  from  «eed8  "by  sowing  them  in  rows, 
as  directed  for  the  plants ;  observing  to  sow  three  or  four  seeds, 
where  a  plant  might  be  expected,  and  cover  them  a  little  better 
than  half  an  inch  deep  :  when  grown  an  inch  or  two,  pull  out  the 
weakest,  and  leave  the  best  to  remain,  at  proper  distances,  for  fuU 
growth. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information,  on  tliis  subject, 
may  consult  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

« 

FvIUtU  Teasel. 

The  JDHfiBaciufiUlonum^  or  Fiiller*s  Teasel,  is  cultivated  in  great 
^quantities  in  the  west  of  England,  for  raising  the  nap  on  woolea 
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cloths^  by  means  of  the  crooked  awns  upon  the  heads ;  whkh  in  the 
wild  sort,  are  not  cufiiciently  hooked.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
iixcd  round  the  circumference  of  a  large  broad  wheel,  which  is 
made  to  turn  round,  and  ihe  cloth  is  held  against  them.  The  heads 
are  collected  in  August,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn  brown,  and 
exposed  daily  to  the  sun,  till  they  become  perfectly  dry  ;  care  being; 
taken  to  protect  them  from  rain. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed,  either  in  March  or 
April,  upon  a  soil  that  has  been  well  ploughed,  and  it  is  observed, 
that  good  wheat  land,  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  Teasels. 
The  ground  being  ploughed  and  made  fine,  from  one  peck  to  two  of 
seed,  is  generally  sown  upon  an  acre,  and  harrowed  in,  with  a  light 
harrow.  When  the  plants  are  up,  hoe  them  in  the  same  manner, 
as  practised  for  tumeps,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds  and  singling 
out  the  plants,  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  distance :  as  they 
advance,  and  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  hoe  them  a  second 
time,  cutting  out  the  plants  to  about  a  foot  asunder.  Keep  them 
free  from  weeds  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  second 
year  after  sowing,  the  plants  will  shoot  up  stalks  with  heads,  which 
will  be  fit  for  collecting,  about  the  time  before  mentioned  ;  observ- 
ing, that  they  are  to  be  collected  as  they  tuiii  brown  and  ripen,  and 
pot  all  at  once. 

They  may  also,  be  cultivated  by  sowing  the  seeds,  in  April,  in  a 
seed-bed  pretty  thick,  where  they  are  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  in  the  September  or  March  following,  planted  into  the  ploughed 
field,  being  previously  well  harrowed  and  prepared  ;  where  they  are 
to  be  set  regularly  in  lines,  at  about  a  foot  asunder  every  way. 
Soon  after,  they  will  shoot  up,  and,  tlie  autumn  following,  produce 
their  heads.  This  article  is  indispensible,  where  mAnu^ctories  of 
ploth  are  carried  on. 

Woadj  Weldy  or  Dycr*9   Weed. 

The  Reseda  Luteola^  or  Dyer's-weed,  is  used  for  dying  all  sort* 
of  bright  yellows,  and  lemon  colours  ;  and  is  a  profitable  article  to 
cultivate  for  the  use  of  dyers.  Its  favourite  soil  is  a  tolerably  rich, 
sandy  ground,  where  it  will  grow  to  great  perfection.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  April,  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  to  an  acre  ;  when 
the  plants  are  up,  they  must  be  set  out  witli  the  hoe,  like  tumeps, 
to  the  distance  of  six  inches,  plant  from  plant,  and  kept  free  from 
weeds  during  the  season.  The  May  following  they  will  shoot,  and, 
if  the  soil  be  good,  grow  three  feet  high,  and  in  June,  when  in  fuU 
fowery  the  plants  are  to  be  pulled  up,  and  set  in  small  handfuls  to  dry 
in  the  Bcid :  when  dry  enough,  they  may  be  tied  in  bundles  and 
housed,  being  careful  to  put  them  up  loosely,  that  the  air  may  pass 
between,  to  prevent  fermentation.  A  small  patch  may  be  left  for 
seed,  which  is  not  to  be  pulled  up,  till  perfectly  ripe.  Some  people 
sow  weld,  witli  oats,  and  barley,  as  they  do  clover  seed  ;  and  after 
these  crops  aic  off,  weed  them  as  well  as  possible,  suffering  no  cat- 
tle to  enter  the  lieJd,  till  the  June  twelve  months  after  sowing, 
Vhen  the  weld  is  pulled  and  dried  as  before, 
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Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

SUCH  fruit-trees  as  are  not  yet  burst  into  leaf,  may  be  trans- 
planted In  the  early  part  of  the  month ;  but  any  that  are  either  in 
leaf  or  flower,  will  suffer  considerably  by  such  unseasonable  remo- 
val. However,  when  late  planting,  is  from  some  cause  unavoidable* 
and  having  a  previous  knowledge  thereof;  it  would,  in  that  case» 
be  highly  proper  to  take  up  the  trees,  some  time  before,  to  check 
their  shooting,  and  lay  them  by  the  roots  in  a  trench  of  earth,  till 
they  can  be  planted. 

Where  such  planting  is  intended,  in  the  middle  states,  let  it  be 
done  in  the  first  week  in  the  month,  but  in  the  eastern  states,  it 
may  be  continued  to  the  second  ;  particularly,  with  apples,  pearsi 
and  plums,  and  even  many  other  kinds,  should  the  season  prove  late. 

After  planting,  give  each  tree  a  plentiful  watering,  which  will 
cause  the  earth  to  settle  close  about  its  roots,  and  prepare  them  for 
pushing  fresh  fibres :  repeat  it,  once  every  week  or  ten  days,  till 
the  new  roots  are  established.  For  the  method^of  planting,  see  the 
^tdt^Garden^  and  Orchard  in  March, 

New  planted  trees  in  general,  but  particularly  such  as  are  planted 
late  in  the  spring,  should  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather; 
once  a  week  or  ten  days,  will  be  sufficient.  In  doing  this,  give 
a  copious  watering  to  reach  the  roots  effectually :  and  let  their 
heads  be  sometimes  watered  as  well  as  their  roots.         , 

To  preserve  the  earth  moist  about  the  roots  of  new  planted  treesy 
let  some  mulch  or  half  rotted  litter,  be  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  this  will  keep  out  the  effects  of  sun  and  wind,  and  the  earth 
will  retain  a  due  moisture,  witli  the  assistance  of  a  moderate  waters 
ing  now  and  then. 

Destroy  insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Insects  oflen  do  much  damage  to  fruit  trees,  if  not  prevented. 
This  is  the  time  they  begin  to  breed  on  the  buds,  leaves,  and  new 
advancing  shoots  of  young  trees,  and  also  frequently  on  those  of 
older  growth.  Proper  means  should  be  used  to  destroy  them  in 
time,  before  they  spread  over  the  general  branches. 

Where  you  perceive  any  of  the  Icai'es  of  these  trees  to  have  a 
crumpled,  deformed,  clammy  appearance,  &c.  it  is  a  certain  sif^nof 
insects.  Let  the  worst  of  these  leaves  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear  :  and  if  the  ends  of  any  of  tlic  young  shoots  are  also  attack- 
ed, prune  away  such  infected  parts  :  and  if  furnished  with  a  garden 
watering  engine,  it  would  be  greatly  serviceable  therewith  to  dash 
the  branches  with  water  in  dry  weather ;  which,  and  the  above 
precautions,  if  proceeded  to  in  time,  will  do  a  gi*eat  deal  in  pre- 
venting the  mischief  from  spreading  considerably. 
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Or  where  wall  trees  are  much  infested,  first  pull  off  all  the  curled 
or  crumpled  leaves  ;  then  get  some  tobacco-dust,  or  fine  snuff,  and 
scatter  some  of  it  orer  all  the  branches,  but  most  on  those  places 
where  the  insects  are  troublesome.  This  should  be  strewed  over 
the  trees  in  the  morning,  when  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  wet,  and 
let  it  remain.  It  will  greatly  diminish  the  vermin,  and  not  injure 
the  leaves  or  fruit. 

But  fruit  trees  are  also  sometimes  attacked  by  insects  of  the  cater- 
pillar tribe,  contained  numerously  in  a  minute  embryo  state  in  small 
webs,  deposited  on  the  branches,  Sec.  animated  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  they  soon  over-run  and  devour  the  young  leaves,  whereby 
neither  the  trees  nor  fruit  prosper  in  growth  ;  and  which  should  be 
attended  to,  especially  in  young  trees,  by  picking  off  the  webs,  Sec. 
before  the  insects  animate  considerably  ;  and,  if  accommodated  with 
a  watering  engine,  as  above  suggested,  you  might  play  the  water 
strongly  upon  the  trees ;  so  as,  in  the  whole,  to  diminish  the  in- 
crease and  spreading^depredations  of  the  vermin,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Pruning, 

Pruning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  should  be  finished,  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month,  if  neglected  so  long,  especially,  the  forward 
blossoming  kinds.     See  page  206. 

Protecting  the  bloaBoma^  iS^c.  of  WaU-Treea /rom  Pro9t, 

Your  early  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  particularly  those  planted  against 
walls,  may  in  forward  seasons,  require  protection  for  their  blossoms 
and  young  setting  fruic,  from  night  frosts ;  the  doing  of  which,  will 
be  found  of  importance.     For  the  method,  see  page  312. 

Where  the  sheltering  of  these  trees  is  practised,  it  should  be 
continued  occasionally  all  this  month  ;  for  although  there  are  ge- 
nerally, some  fine  warm  days  and  nights,  yet  the  weather  is  so  very 
uncertain  at  this  season,  that  we  often  have  such  severe  hard  frosts. 
as  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit,  on  such 
of  the  above  trees,  as  are  very  forward  and  fully  exposed. 

They  may  be  protected  with  mats  every  cold  night,  and  taken 
down  in  the  morning  :  if  cuttings  of  evergreens  ar©  used,  as  ad- 
vised last  month,  let  them  remain  constantly^  till  the  fruic  are  past 
danger. 

General  Sfiring  treatment  of  Frtdt-Treea, 

For  the  general  spring  management  of  Fruit-trees,  see  the  Fndt» 
Garden  and  Orchard  last  month. 

Grafting, 

For  the  various  methods  of  grafting,  &c.  see  the  Miracry  for  last 
month,  and  also  for  this. 
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The  gifting  of  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  may  be  performed  in 
the  early  i>art  of  this  month|  as  directed  in  the  Maracry^  for  Marchy 
page  341,  &c. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

VINE  cuttings  preserved  since  the  time  of  pruiung,  as  direct- 
ed in  page  239,  may  yet  be  planted  in  the  method  pointed  out,  in 
page  240  ;  and  all  the  other  work  directed  to  be  done  in  the  Vine- 
yard, in  March,  should  now  he  finished  as  early  as  possible.  Rooted 
plants  may  also  be  planted  out  into  rows,  at  proper  distances,  but 
the  earlier  in  the  month,  the  beter. 

If  neglected  last  month,  you  must  early  in  this,  before  the  buds 
begin  to  shoot,  either  plough,  dig,  or  deeply  hoe,  the  ground  between 
the  vines.  This  is  indispensible  :  the  sur&ce  must  always  be  kept 
loose,  clean,  and  free  from  weeds,  or  the  consequence  will  be,  the 
having  of  few  fruit,  and  these  of  a  bad  and  insipid  quality.  Keep- 
ing the  earth  loose  and  pulverized  by  frequent  working,  will  cause 
it  to  attract  the  dews,  imbibe  the  rains  fi'cely,  when  such  occur, 
and  consequently,  to  be  constantly  stored  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  nourishment,  for  the  plants  and  fruit ;  and  moreover,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun,  from  the  clean  surfiice,  will  dry  and  dissipate  the 
damps,  that  would  otherwise  cause  the  fruit  to  become  mildewed^ 
and  render  their  quality  crude  and  insipid. 

In  looking  over  the  vines  about  the  end  of  the  month,  observe 
to  displace  such  young  shoots  or  prominent  buds,  as  appear  use- 
less, or  promise  to  be  injurious  to  those  intended  for  bearing  fruit. 
Many  small  weakly  shoots,  generally,  arise  from  the  old  stocks  or 
branches,  that  seldom  produce  fruit,  and  are  supernumerary  ;  such 
should  b^  rubbed  off  close,  except  in  places  where  a  supply  of  new 
wood  or  shoots  for  next  year's  bearing  are  wanted ;  in  which  case, 
a  suitable  number  should  be  carefully  preserved.  This  operation 
ought,  at  this  time,  to  be  performed  with  the  finger  and  thumbs 
nipping  or  rubbing  them  ofT,  close  to  where  produced. 

Where  two  shoots  arise  from  one  bud,  take  the  worst  away,  the 
remaining  one  will  grow  stronger,  and  its  fruit  be  numerous  and 
large  in  pi-oportion. 

The  vines  should  now  have  stakes  placed  to  them,  such  as  are 
directed  to  be  made  in  page  41,  and  any  old  or  decayed  proles,  re- 
placed with  new,  if  not  done  in  the  former  montlis  ;  in  order  to  tie 
and  train,  the  young  advancing  shoots  thereto. 

Any  very  long  shoots  of  the  lust  year,  left  upon  strong  and  estab- 
lished slocks,  for  fruiting  more  abundantly,  as  directed  in  page  140  ; 
may  about  the  first  of  this  month,  when  the  sap  has  arisen,  and  the 
shoots  become  pliant,  be  bent  round  the  stake,  in  the  form  of  a 
hoop,  and  made  fast  thereto  with  a  willow  twig,  &c.  by  this  method  it 
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will  break  out  into  fruit  more  abundantly,  and  produce  a  less  luxuri- 
ancy  of  wood)  than  if  left  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  it  must  be  bent 
gently,  so  as  not  to  crack  the  bark,  lest  it  should  bleed  and  be  weak- 
ened thereby,  or  become  totally  abortire. 


THE  NURSERY. 


AS  it  is  my  plan  to  avoid  repetitions  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  more  important  matter ;  and  having  gone 
pretty  extensively  into  the  Nursery  business  in  March,  I  must  re« 
fer  you  to  that  month,  for  general  instructions  reacting  the  cul- 
ture of  trees  and  shrubs.  You  will  there  find  iheTarious  methods, 
and  proper  periods  for  grafting ;  the  modes  of  raising,  planting:,  and 
training  all  sorts  of  live  hedges  ;  the  different  ways  of  cultivating 
various  kinds  of  shrubby  plants,  forest  and  fruit-trees,  by  layers, 
suckers,  cuttings,  and  seeds.  Sec.  a  repetition  of  which,  in  this  place, 
would  only  swell  the  book  to  ncrpurpose. 

Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  sowing  of  all  kinds  of  tree 
and  shrub  seeds  (except  those  that  have  had  a  year's  previous  pre- 
paration,) and  also  grafting ;  may  successfuly  be  practised  in  the 
middie  states,  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  and  in  the  eastern 
states,  till  near  the  latter  end  thereof ;  and  that  the  earlier  in  the 
month  such  can  be  done,  provided  the  ground  is  in  good  condition, 
and  the  weather  favourable,  the  better.  Propagation  by  layers, 
suckers,  and  cuttings,  may  also  be  practised  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month,  both  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  indeed,  in  the 
latter,  it  is  the  most  eligible  season  for  the  performance  of  that 

work. 

Trarufilanting, 

All  hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  seedlings  and  others,  may 
be  taken  up  and  transplanted,  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  (ear- 
lier in  the  southern  states,  and  not  much  later  in  the  eastern,)  with 
great  certainty  of  success. 

Pines  and  firs  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  romoved.  Likewise 
cedars,  junipers,  Kalmia's  and  Rhododendrons  ;  Pyracantha's,  hol- 
lies, evergreen  oaks,  and  Yews ;  and  also,  alatemus's,  phillyrea's, 
arbor-vitx's,  and  evergreen  privet,  with  many  others. 

The  seedlings  are  to  be  planted  as  directed  in  March ;  the  others, 
as  in  page  293,  and  immediately  after,  they  should  have  a  good  wa- 
tering, to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots.  Likewise,  any  decidu- 
ous shrubs  and  trees  of  the  late  shooting  kinds,  may  yet  be  trans- 
planted) if  doue  early  in  the  month. 

u  u 
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CUire  of  nev)  planted  TVces  and  Shrubs, 

Water  the  new  plantations  of  evergreens  and  fiowering-shrubs, 
&c.  but  in  particular  those  which  were  lately  planted  out  from  the 
seed  beds.  Three  times  a  week  will  be  sufficient  for  these ;  and 
for  those  deciduous  kinds  that  have  been  transplanted  in  autumn  or 
early  in  spring,  once  a  week  will  do ;  always  observing,  during  this 
month,  to  give  the  water  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Aew  Grafted  Trees. 

« 

Examine  the  new  grafted  trees ;  the  clay  is  sometimes  apt  to  fall 
off,  or  crack,  so  as  to  admit  air  and  wet,  to  the  grafts. 

When  that  is  the  case,  tlie  old  clay  must  be  taken  entirely  off,, 
and  immediately  apply  some  more,  that  is  fresh  and  well  wrought ; 
let  this  be  closed  in  every  part,  so  that  neither  air  nor  wet  can  enter. 

Where  thei^are  any  shoots  produced  from  the  stocks  below  the 
grafts,  rub  them  off  close ;  for  these,  if  permitted  to  grow,  would 
starve  the  young  shoots :  be  careful  also,  to  eradicate  all  root  suckers. 

Budded  Trees. 

Budded  trees  should  also  be  looked  over  obout  this  time ;  for 
those  that  were  worked  last  summer,  will  now  be  making  their  first 
shoots,  and  therefore,  demand  some  attention. 

The  first  shoots  from  the  innoculated  buds  are,  in  some  seasons, 
apt  to  be  attacked  by  insects  or  blights ;  and  these,  if  not  prevented, 
will  injure  them  greatly,  and  sometimes  entirely  spoil  them  ;  but 
by  timely  attention,  it  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  i 
where  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  appear  crumpled,  and  the 
leaves  curled,  let  them  be  carefully  taken  off,  for  they  are  full  of 
small  insects.  By  this  practice  the  vermin  may  be  prevented  from 
spreading  farther. 

Likewise  observe,  that  all  shoots  which  put  out  from  the  stock, 
except  the  propter  inserted  bud,  must  be  rubbed  off  constantly,  as 
they  are  produced,  tliut  its  whole  efforts  may  go  to  the  support  of 
the  bud-shoots  only. 

The  Management  of  Seed-beds, 

Water  occasionally  tlie  seed-beds  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  dry  weather :  this  must  be  practised  both  before  and  after  the 
plunts  begin  to  appear. 

Observe  at  all  times  to  water  these  beds  with  moderation  ;.  a  lit- 
tle and  often,  must  be  the  rule.  Likewise  be  very  careful  not  to 
apply  the  water  over  ha&tily  at  any  time,  for  that  would  be  apt  to 
wash  the  earth  away  from  the  seed,  and  also  from  the  young  plants, 
now  beginning  to  come  up  :  be  particularly  careful  as  to  the 
more  tender  and  delicate  sorts  :  generally  let  the  refreshments  of 
water  be  repeated  moderately  once  every  two  days,  .in  warm  drj 
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weather ;  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  kinds  of  seedling 
plants. 

Shade  will  also  prove  -very  beneficial  in  the  middle  of  hot  sunn 7 
days,  to  many  of  the  choice  kinds  of  seedling-trees  and  shrubs,  about 
tlie  time  of  their  first  appearing,  and  for  some  time  after. 

These  young  plants  may  be  shaded  from  the  sun  occasionally, 
by  fixing  hoops  across  the  beds  ;  then  let  mats,  canvas,  or  the  like, 
be  drawn  over  the  hoops  as  often  as  occasion  requires. 

Where  there  are  boxes,  pots,  or  tubs  of  seedling  plants,  let  them 
be  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  and  af- 
ternoon sun  only  ;  carefully  protecting  them  from  its  mid-day  in- 
fluence. 

All  beds  of  seedling  trees  and  ^  rubs  whatever,  must  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  from  weeds.  This  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
for  the  weeds  are  of  much  quicker  growth  than  the  young  seedling 
plants,  and  would  soon  get  the  start  of  them,  if  permitted  to  stand. 
Therefore,  let  such,  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the  beds,  be  piicked 
out,  before  they  get  .to  any  great  head,  performing  it  by  a  very 
careful  hand-weeding. 

Hoeing  and  Weeding. 

Hoe  and  destroy  weeds  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  ;  they 
will  now  rise  abundantly  from  seeds  ;  but  by  applying  the  hoe  to 
\hem  while  young,  they  may  be  very*  expeditiously  destroyed. 
Choose  dry  weather,  let  the  hoe  be  sharp,  take  advantage  of  the 
weeds  while  they  are  small,  and  cut  them  up  clean  within  the 
ground. 

There  is  nothing  like  destroying  weeds  in  due  time  ;  for  when 
they  are  suffered  to  grow  large,  they  are  extremely  hurtful  to  all 
young  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  particular  to  those  plants  which  are 
not  far  advanced  in  their  growth  ;  besides,  if  ^QfTered  to  ripen  and 
shed  their  seeds,  these  lay  the  foundation  of  a  world  of  trouble  aft 
terwai*dsy  which  might  be  avoided,  by  timely  exertions  and  care. 

Grajiing  Hoilies^  is^c. 

Graft  hollies,  with  cuttings  of  the  variegated  kinds.  The  first 
fortnight  in  this  month,  is  the  proper  time  to  perform  that  work,  in 
the  middle  states. 

The  common  green  holly  is  the  proper  stock  to  graft  the  varie- 
gated kinds  upon  :  and  the  stocks  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  less 
than  three  or  four  year's  growth  from  the  seed  ;  but  those  of  five 
or  six  answer  perfectly  well. 

Get  some  cuttings,  or  grafts,  of  the  best  variegated  kinds ;  they 
must  be  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth.  Let  them  be  grafted 
with  exactness,  according  to  the  general  method  of  whiprgrafting. 
See  page  245. 

Likewise,  graft  any  other  curious  varieties  of  trees,  on  stocks  of 
their  own  kinds. 
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But  in  most  fruit-ti'ees  and  other  deciduous  kinds,  where  any 
grafting  remains  to  be  done>  no  time  sliould  be  omitted  in  forward- 
ing it  early  in  the  month. 

Inarching, 

Inarching  may  l>e  performed  now,  on  ever-greens,  and  on  any 
kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs,  that  you  desire  to  propagate  that  way. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  principally  intended  for  those  kuidsi 
which  are  not  easily  raised  by  common  grafting  or  bildding ;  or  by 
seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings,  or  any  of  the  other  general  methods. 

The  ever-green  kinds  may  be  inarched  towai^s  the  end  of  this 
month ;  but  deciduous  sorts  generally  succeed  best  when  done  about 
the  middle  of  it.    For  the  method,  see  page  249. 
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Choice  Hyacinths, 

THE  earlier  sorts  of  hyacinths  will  be^n  to  open  and  shew 
colour,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  ;  it  will  be  proper  to  screen  the 
finer  sorts,  from  the  two  poweiiiil  effects  of  the  sun,  which  if  not 
prevented,  would  bleach  and  tarnish  their  colours,  particularly  the 
reds  and  deep  blues  ;  but  if  they  are  pmperly  defended  from  it, 
their  colours  will  be  preserved,  and  tliey  will,  in  some  measure,  be 
kept  back,  so  as  to  be  in  full  bloom  with  the  later  sorts,  especially 
if  the  roots  of  the  early  kinds  have  been  planted,  about  an  inch  deeper 
than  the  rest :  it  is  a  very  desirable  object,  in  a  grand  display  of 
this  delightful  flower  to  have  a  uniform  bloom. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  stems,  as  they  advance  in  height ; 
for  this  purpose,  small  sticks  or  wires,  painted  green,  should  be 
forced  into  the  ground,  immediately  behind  the  bulbs,  either  in  an 
erect  position,  or  leaning  a  little  backwards,  to  which  the  stems  are 
to  be,  rather  loosely,  tied  with  small  pieces  of  green  worsted,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  bend,  or  are  in  danger  of  being  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  bells  ;  *  this  operation  mu3t  be  repeated  as  they  ad- 
vance in  height,  for  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  at  one  time,  so  as  to 
answer  the  purpose.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  appears  in 
colour,  a  covering  or  awning  should  be  erected  over  it,  and  the 
walk  to  be  in  front :  for  the  support  of  the  awning,  a  strong  frame  of 
wood  should  be  erected,  ten  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  seven  feet 
at  each  side,  and  covered  with  strong  sheeting,  which  will  keep  out 
the  i*ain  and  admit  a  tolerable  degree  of  light ;  it  should  come  down 

*  The  Florist's  usuaI  tiaxne  for  the  Corolla  of  the  Hyaclath. 
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close  to  the  bed  on  the  north  side,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  cold 
winds,  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  bloom. 

The  covering  ought  to  be  so  constructed,  by  means  of  lines  and 
pulliesf  as  to  be  easily  and  expeditiously  rolled  up,  or  let  down  as 
Occasion  requires,  to  afford  the  plants^  the  fuU  benefit  of  Hght  and 
stTy  at  all  favourable  ofifiorttmitiea  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  air  is 
mild,  and  light  clouds  intervene,  so  as  to  blunt  the  sun's  rays. 

A  bed  of  Hyacinths  never  requires  to  be  watered  at  any  period  ; 
the  rains  that  happen  after  planting,  are  generally  more  than  suf- 
ficient, both  for  the  roots  and  bloom ;  and  after  the  bloom  is  over, 
they  are  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise,  except  when  very  mo- 
derate. 

Although  covering  in  the  manner  described,  presents  and  exhi- 
l»ts  the  bloom  to  the  greatest  advantage,  yet  it  evidently  has  a  ten« 
dency  to  weaken  and  injure  the  bulbs,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  continued  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  most  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  general  bloom  declines,  the  bed  should  be  immediately  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  and  the  hoops  replaced  as  before,  that 
mats  may  be  Iidd  on  occasionally,  for  protecting  the  beds  from  heavy 
torrents  of  rain,  which  would  prevent  the  bulbs  from  ripening 
well,  and  render  them  very  subject  to  decay,  after  having  been  tak- 
en up. 

The  common  hyacinths  in  open  beds  and  borders,  will  require  no 
other  care  at  this  time,  than  to  support  their  flower  stems,  as  dii*ect- 
ed  above ;  without  which,  they  will  generally  fall  down,  and  much 
of  their  beauty  be  lost. 

A  DeBcrifition  qf  the  Profieriies  qf  a  Fine  Double  HrAciHfa. 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  tall,  and  erect,  supporting  numerous 
large  bells,  each  suspended  by  a  short  and  strong  peduncle,  or  foot- 
stalk, in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  whole  may  have  a  com- 
pact pyramidal  form,  with  the  crown,  or  uppermost  bell  perfectly 
erect. 

The  bells  should  be  large  and  very  double  that ;  is,  well  filled 
with  broad  bold  petals,  appearing  to  the  eye  rather  convex,  than  flat 
or  hollow:  they  should  occupy  about  one  half  the  length  of  the 
stem. 

The  colours  should  be  clear  and  bright,  whether  plain  red,  white, 
or  blue,  or  variously  intermixed  and  diversified  in  the  eye  ;  the  lat- 
ter, it  must  be  confessed,  gives  additional  lustre  and  elegance  to  this 
beautiful  flower. 

Strong  bright  colours  are,  in  general,  preferred  to  such  as  are 
pale ;  there  are,  however,  many  rose-coloured,  pure  white,  and 
light  blue  hyacinths,  in  high  estimation. 

Observations,  Some  sorts  consist  of  petals  of  different  colours, 
such  as  light  reds,  with  deep  red  eyes  ;  whites,  with  rosey,  blue, 
purple,  or  yellow  eyes  ;  light  blues,  with  deep  blue  or  purple  eyes; 
and  yellow,  with  purple  in  the  eye,  &c.  Others  again  have  their 
petals  striped,  or  marked  down  the  centre,  with  a  paler  or  deeper 
colour,  which  has  a  pleasing  effect. 
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It  some  times  happens,  and'  witlusome  sorts  more  frequently 
than  others,  that  two  stems  are  produced  from  the  same  root,  one 
is  generally  considerably  taller  than  the  other ;  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  weaker  may  be  cut  off  near  the  ground,  soon  after  it 
makes  its  appearance,  or  suffered  to  bloom,  and  its  bells  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  lower  ones  of  the  taller  stem,  so  dextrousJy  as  to 
appear  like  one  regular  pyramid  of  bells. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  some  of  your  choice  tulips  will 
begin  to  shew  colour ;  they  should,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
blossoms  begin  to  open,  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  directed  for  your  elegant  hyacinths  ;  for,  when  its  heat  is 
considerable,  it  will  cause  the  colours  to  run  and  intermix,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  destroy  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  flowers ; 
some  sorts  are  more  particularly  liable  to  this  than  otliers,  and  will 
be  spoiled  in  five  minutes. 

The  awning  should  be  always  kept  rolled  up,  or  totally  off,  ex- 
cept, when  the  sun  is  powerful :  for  if  kept  too  long,  or  too  closely 
covered,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  would  become  iaint  and  weak,^ 
and  the  grandeur  of  effect,  would  be  lost,  or  considerably  lessened. 

Strong  winds,  are  extremely  injurious  to  tulips,  when  in  flower, 
by  dashing  them  against  one  another,  and  thei*eby  bruising  their 
petals  ;  from  the  effects  of  which,  they  must  be  guarded,  by  letting 
down  the  awning  at  such  times  quite  to  the  ground,  on  the  windy 
side ;  a  line  of  bass  mats  sowed  together,  and  their  upper  edge 
nailed  to  the  frame  on  that  side,  may  answer  the  purjibse,  if  the 
cloth  is  not  of  sufficient  length. 

Tulips  never  require  to  be  artificially  watered,  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  seasons,  at  any  period  from  planting  to  taking  up  the  roots  ; ' 
nevertheless,  moderate  rains  will  be  very  beneficial  to  them  in 
spring,  and  cause  them  to  produce  a  strong  bloom  :  after  flowering, 
too  much  wet  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  roots.  Immediately  after 
the  flowers  arc  on  the  decline,  the  bed  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
open  air. 

Lines  of  small  twine,  painted  green,  should  pass  from  one  end  of 
the  bed  to  the  other,  corresponding  with  the  rows  of  flowers,  fasten- 
ed at  the  ends  and  middle  to  nice  painted  sticks,  placed  therein  for 
that  purpose  ;  to  these  the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  to  be  loosely 
tied  with  short  pieces  of  green  worsted,  which  will  preserve  a  pleas- 
ing regularity  of  appearance,  without  stiffness  and  formality.  The 
covering  may  be  continued,  at  the  necessary  intervals,  for  three 
weeks  with  safety  ;  but  continuing  it  too  long,  will  injure  them. 

When  vacancies  occur  in  the  beds,  by  the  decay  of  some  roots, 
which  might  look  aukward,  you  may  immerse  the  lower  end  of  the 
stems  of  flowers  from  other  quarters,  in  phials,  filled  with  water, 
and  sunk  into  the  bed,  so  as  not  to  appear  above  ground ;  these  will 
continue  in  bloom,  when  shaded,  for  several  days,  and  may  be  re- 
placed with  others,  which  Will  fill  those  vacancies,  and  make  a  tole- 
rable appearance. 
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Common  tulips  will  require  no  other  care,  in  the  borders,  &c. 
than  keeping  them  free  from^weeds. 

A  detcrifition  of  the  fimpcrtie*  of  a  fine  Variegated  Late  Tulip, 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  elastic,  and  erect,  and  about  thirtf 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

The  flo^x^r  should  be  large  and  composed  of  six  petals  ;  these 
should  proceed  a  little  horizontaly  at  first,  and  then  turn  upwards, 
forming  almost  a  perfect  cup,  with  a  round  bottom,  rather  wider  at 
the  top. 

The  three  exterior  petals,  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
three  interior  ones,  and  broader  at  their  base  :  all  the  petals  should 
have  perfectly  entire  edges,  free  fix>m  notch  or  serrature  ;  the  top 
of  each,  should  be  bix>ad  and  well  rounded  ;  the  ground  colour  of 
the  flower,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  ought  to  be  a  clear  wliite,  or 
yellow ;  and  the  various  rich  coloured  stripes,  which  are  the  prini- 
cipal  ornament  of  a  fine  Tulip,  should  be  regular,  bold,  and  distinct 
on  the  margin,  and  terminate  in  fine  broken  points,  elegantly  fea- 
thered or  pencelled. 

The  centre  of  each  leaf  or  petal,  should  contain  erne  or  more  bold 
blotches,  or  stripes,  intermixed  with  small  portions  of  the  ori- 
ginal or  breeder  colour,  abruptly  broken  into  many  irregular  obtuse 
points.  Some  florists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  central  stripes,  or 
blotches,  do  not  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  Tulip, 
unless  confined  to  a  narrow  stripe,  exactly  down  the  centre,  and 
that  they  should  be  perfectly  free  from  any  remains  of  the  original 
bi'eeder  colour :  it  is  certain  that  such  appear  very  beautiful  and 
delicate,  especially,  when  they  have  a  regular  narrow  feathering  at 
the  edge ;  but  the  greatest  connoisseurs  in  this  flower,  unanimously 
agree,  that  it  denotes  superiority,  when  the  Tulip  abounds  with  rich 
colouring,  distributed  in  a  distinct  and  regular  manner  throughout 
tlie  flower,  except  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup ;  which,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, should  be  clear,  of  a  bright  white,  or  yellow,  free  from  stain 
or  tinge,  in  order  to  constitute  what  is  considered  a  fierfect  flower^ 
Tulips  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  early  and  late  blowers. 
The  late,  are  infinitely  the  finest  and  most  valuable,and  are  of  course* 
entitled  to  the  principal  attention  of  the  curious.  They  are  divided 
into  six  distinct  &milies,or  rather  divisions  of  the  same  family,  viz. 

1.  Frimo  Baguet**^  which  are  tall ;  the  colours,  brown  on 
white. 

2.  Boguet  Bigaut'sj  these  are  not  so  tall ;  and  have  strong  stems 
and  large  cups ;  the  colours  as  before. 

3.  Incomfuirable  Verfiorta,  The  characteristics  of  these  are,  the 
form  of  the  cups,  which  are  very  handsome  ;  the  colours  a  shining 
brown  on  white. 

4.  Bybloemen*9.  These  have  a  white  ground,  with  a  variety  of 
colours. 

5.  Bizards.  The  colours  of  these,  are  on  a  yellow  ground,  various, 
mnd  consisting,  in  the  whole,  of  three  or  more. 
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6.  The  Cherry  and  Rose  ;  the  name  denotes  their  colours,  which 
are  on  a  white  ground. 

Breeders,  are  self  or  plain  coloured  tulips,  obtained  by  sowing 
the  seed,  which  in  time,  by  being  planted  in  a  proper  compost  of 
lime  rubbish  and  poor  soil,  accidentally,  break  out  into  stripes  and 
variegations,  by  which  new  varieties  are  annually  c^tained. 

I  have  been  the  more  panicular  in  my  account  of  that  glorious 
flower,  the  Tulifia  gemerianay  or  gai'den  tulip,  as  it  is  now  in  more 
general  estimation,  than  any  other  flower  whatever. 

Mr.  Samuel  Curtis,  Florist^  of  Walworth  near  London,  had 
sent  me  last  autumn,  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties  of  the  most 
elegant  soils  of  tulips,  and,  at  the  same  time«  informed  me,  that  it 
is  very  common  for  him  to  receive  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds 
sterling,  for  a  single  root,  of  a  new  variety.  Such  is  the  present 
rage  for  tulips  in  England. 

For  the  most  suitable  soil,  and  best  method  of  planting,  see  the 
Flower^Gardcn  for  October. 

Ranunculu9*8. 

April  showers,  and  frequent  rains  in  May,  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  and  vigour  of  Ranunculus's :  if  these  fell,  soft 
water  must  be  administered  in  sufficient  quantities  between  the 
rows,  by  means  of  a  common  watering  pot,  with  a  long  tube  or 
spout  held  low,  so  as  not  to  wash  the  earth  into  holes :  for  it  is  bet- 
ter to  avoid  watering  the  plants  themselves,  as  it  might  chill  them 
too  much,  and  stagnate  their  juices.  The  consequences  of  omit- 
ting to  water,  when  necessary,  are  these,  viz.  The  plants  will 
make  little  progress  ;  the  blossom  buds  of  the  strongest  will  be 
small,  and  the  weaker  plants,  will  not  bloom  at  all ;  the  grass  or 
foliage,  will  put  on  a  sickly  yellowish  appearance,  from  which  it 
will  not  recover  during  the  season  ;  and  lastly,  the  roots  when  taken 
up,  will  be  small  and  lean. 

But  such  kinds  of  watering,ihowever  necessary,  are  by  no  means 
so  salutary  to  these,  or  any  other  flowers  or  plants,  as  fine  warm, 
natural  showers ;  as  they  can  neither  be  so  equally  dispensed,  nor 
are  the  plants  naturally  disposed  to  receive  them,  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  dry;  because  thdr  pores  and  fibres  are  contracted,and  they 
are  as  it  were,  in  the  expectancy  of  dry  weather. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  artificial  waterings  are,  in  all  respects,  so 
much  inferior  to  natural,  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  wait  a  day  or  two, 
in  hopes  of  a  change  of  weather,  than  to  be  too  hasty  in  aflbrdmg 
these  succours,  although  the  plants  may  appear  to  suffer  for  the 
moment,  by  the  omission  ;  for  if  such  a  change  should  fijrtunately 
take  place,  they  will  receive  infinitely  more  benefit  from  it,  than 
when  both  themselves  and  the  soil  are  already  saturated  or  replen- 
ished With  water,  not  so  congenial  to  vegetation,  as  that  ordained 
by  nature  for  the  p^irpose.  For  their  further  treatment  sec  the 
Flov)er 'Garden  in  May, 
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Afiemonea, 

The  beds  of  Anemones,  for  the  present,  will  i*equire  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Ranunculuses  ;  therefore^  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  more  in  this  place,  respecting  them. 

Auricula^. 

The  Auriculas,  towards  the  middle  of  this  month,  will  be  ad' 
vancing  in  their  flower  stems.  If  any  plant  is  possessed  of  more 
than  one  or  two  principal  stems,  it  is  advisable  to  pinch  off  the  pips, 
or  flower-buds,  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  \  in  order  to  render  the 
blossoms  of  the  remaining,  larger  and  more  vigorous,  than  they 
would  be,  if  this  was  omitted  to  be  done  in  due  time. 

When  the  pips  become  turgid,  and  begin  to  expand,  they  must 
be  preserved  from  rain ;  nor  should  the  early  plants  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  situation  exposed  to  cold  winds  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
ought  to'  be  selected  from  the  rest,  and  removed  to  a  shady  comer, 
where  they  should  have  hand-glasses  suspended  over  them,  or 
placed  on  brick-bats  or  the  like,  to  admit  air,  and  yet  preserve  the 
expanding  bloom  from  rain. 

The  farina  or  mealy  dust,  which  overspreads  and  ornaments  the 
surface  of  those  flowers,  contributes  exceedingly,  to  their  lustre 
and  beauty ;  this  must  therefore,  be  preserved  upon  them ;  the 
least  shower  of  rain  would  easily  wash  it  off ;  it  is  also  liable  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  winds  i  and  the  sun,  if  permitted  to  shine  freely 
on  the  flowers,  would  occasion  them  soon  to  fade. 

Therefore,  where  it  is  required  to  have  the  more  curious  or 
choice  varieties,  to  blow  in  the  best  perfection,  the  pots  containing 
the  plants  should,  according  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  be  imme* 
diately  removed  and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  auricula  stage,  or 
•where  the  flowers  may  be  protected  occasionally,  from  such  wea- 
ther as  would  deface  the  bloom.  The  stand  or  stage,  should  have 
from  three  to  five  ranges  of  shelves,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pots,  about  six  inches  wide,  rising  theatre-like,  one  above  another, 
from  the  front ;  having  the  back  generally  placed  against  a  shady 
wall,  pale,  or  other  building ;  it  must  be  constantly  covered  at  top, 
water-tight,  sloping  to  the  back  part ;  but  the  front  and  ends  should 
only  be  covered  occasionally,  by  having  some  canvas  or  mats  fas- 
tened thereto  by  way  of  curtain,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  readily 
let  down  and  drawn  up  at  pleasure  ;  which,  when  the  air  is  very 
sharp,  or  in  high  winds,  or  driving  rains,  must  be  let  down  to  shel- 
ter the  flowers ;  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  calm,  let  the 
front  and  ends  be  constantly  open.  Or  this  may  also  be  used  occa- 
sionally to  shade  the  flowers  from  the  sun,  where  it  has  access  in 
the  heat  of  the  day ;  obsei-ving  however,  genei*ally,  not  to  let  the 
screen  remain  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
bloom*. 

Regular  waterings  should  be  given  during  the  time  the  plants  arc 
on  the  stage ;  exanyne  them  once  every  day,  to  see  where  water  is 
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wanted  ;  and  let  such  pots  as  stand  in  need  of  that  article  be  imme- 
diately supplied  with  it.  In  doing  this>  suffer  no  water  to  fall  oik 
the  flowers,  for  that  would  wash  off  the  afore-mentioned  £irinaceou» 
bloom,  and  greatly  deface  their  beauty. 

The  waterings  should  be  modertae,  and  frequent ;  for  these 
plants  being  rather  of  a  succulent  nature,  cannot  bear  too  much, 
without  material  injury. 

Keep  the  surface  of  the  pots  perfectly  neat,  free  from  weeds  and 
every  sort  of  litter;  suffer  no  decayed  leaves  to  remain  on  the 
plants,  but  let  such,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  be  taken  of. 

By  thus  placing  your  auricula  pots  on  a  covered  stage,  it  not  on- 
ly preserves  the  nowers  much  longer  in  beauty,  but  you  also,  more 
readily  view  them,  and  they  show  themselves  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  placed  on  the  ground. 

The  shelves  and  back  of  the  stage,  should  be  painted  black,  or  of 
some  dark  colour,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  white  eyes,  &c.  of  the 
flovrers  :  and  if  a  large  looking-glass  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
stage,thc  effect  produced  will  be  very  pleasing,  by  apparently  length- 
ening the  stage  each  way,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  « 

A  row  of  fine  Polyanthus's  in  pots,  may  likewise  be  introduced  on 
the  auricula  stage,  it  will  add  to  the  variety  and  form  a  pleasing 
contrast. 

The  tallest  flowering  auricula's,  should  stand  on  the  most  distant 
shelf,  and  the  shortest  in  front ;  those  stems  which  are  weak  and  bend^ 
ought  to  be  supported  with  small  wires,  fixed  in  the  earth  behind 
them,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  discerned.  If  the  roof  of  the  stage 
is  covered  with  glass,  it  will  be  an  additional  advantage  to  the 
plants. 

wf  Desert  Jit  ion  of  the  Profierties  of  a  fine  Variegated  Auricula^ 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  erect,  and  elastic,  and  of  a  proper- 
height,  that  the  bunch  oi'  truss  of  Rowers,  may  be  above  the  foliage 
of  the  plant. 

The  pedu/lcTes  or  foot-stalks,  should  also  be  strong  and  elastic^ 
and  of  a  proportional  length  to  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  pips, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  seven  in  number,  that  tlie  bunch 
may  be  rather  round,  close,  and  compact. 

The  component  parts  of  the  pip,  are  the  tube,  with  its  stamens 
and  anthers  ;  the  eye,  and  the  exterior  circle  containing  the  ground 
colour,  with  its  edge  or  margin  :  these  three  should  be  all  well  pro- 
portioned, which  will  be  the  case,  if  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  one 
part,  the  eye  three,  and  the  whole  pip  or  flower,  six,  or  nearly  so. 

All  the  admirers  of  this  charming  flower  agree,  that  the  pips 
ought  to  be  round  ;  but  this  seldom  happens  ;  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent if  they  are  so  nearly  ix)und,  as  not  to  be  what  is  called  starry. 

The  anthers  or  summits  of  the  stamins,  ought  to  be  large,  bold, 
and  fill  the  tube  well,  and  the  tube  should  terminate  rather  above 
the  eye ;  the  eye  should  be  very  white,  smooth,  and  round,  without 
any  cracks,  and  distinct  from  the  ground  or  self-colour. 
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The  ground  colour  should  be  bold  and  rich,  and  equal  on  every 
side  of  the  eye,  whether  it  be  in  one  uniform  circle,  or  in  bright 
patches  ;  it  should  be  distinct  at  the  eye,  and  only  broken  at  Uie 
outward  part,  into  the  edging  ;  a  fine  black,  purple,  or  coffe-colour, 
contrast  best  with  the  eye  ;  a  rich  blue,  or  bright  pink,  is  pleasing, 
but  a  glowing  scarlet,  or  deep  crimson,  would  be  most  desirable,  if 
well  edged  with  a  bright  green ;  but  this  is  very  rare. 

The  green  edge,  or  margin,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  varie- 
gated appearance  in  the  Rower ;  and  it  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ground  colour  ;  that  is,  about  one  half  of  each. 

The  darker  grounds  are  generallly  covered  with  a  white  pow- 
der, wliich  constitutes  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 

Comfiostfor  AuricuJaa^ 

The  compost  proper  for  Auriculas,  should  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients,  in  the  annexed  proportions,  viz. 

One  half,  rotten  cow-dung,  two  years  old. 

One  sixth,  fresh  sound  earth,  of  an  open  texture. 

One  eighth,  eartli  of  rotten  leaves. 

One  twelfth,,  coarse  sea  or  river  sand« 

One  twelfth,  moory  earth. 

One  twenty-fourth,  ashes  of  burned  vegetables. 
These  ingredients  should  be  well  incorporatedi  and  placed  in  an 
open  situation,  perfectly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air ;  it 
should  be  laid  in  a  regular  heap  or  mass  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  thick  and  turned  frequently :  in  this  state  it  should  renuun 
a  year  or  six  months,  turning  it  once  every  two  months,  and  keeping 
it  always  free  from  weeds  :  before  it  is  used,  it  should  be  passed 
through  a  coarse  screen,  to  free  it  from  stones,  Sec.  and  to  incorpo- 
I'ate  it  the  more  eifectually. 

Ni'io  Potting  Aurictdas^  and  Increasing  them  by  SUfis^ 

The  most  advisable  time  to  transplant,  or  to  slip  auriculas,  or  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  to  pot  them,  is  immediately,  or  very  soon  after 
their  bloom  is  over  ;  and  this  should  be  repeated  annually  ;  for,  it 
preserves  the  health  and  consitution  of  the  plants,  by  affording  them 
a  fresh  supply  of  nourishment,  and  affords  an  opiK)rtunity  of  cur- 
tailing the  fibres,  if  grown  too  long,  or  if  any  are  decayed  and 
mouldy ;  or  of  cutting  off,  the  lower  part  of  the  main  i*oot,  if  in  a  rot- 
ting or  decayed  state,  which  is  frequently  the  case.  By  this  treat- 
ment, the  plants  are  brought  into  a  state  of  action  and  fresh  vege- 
tation, which  will  cause  a  continued  circulation  of  the  juices,  during 
the  summer. 

The  pots  should  be  hard  baked,  and  for  blooming  plants,  ought 
to  be  seven  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  four  and  a  half  at  bottom,  and 
about  seven  deep :  but  smaller  plants,  and  offsets,  should  have 
shallower  pots,  and  of  a  proportinate  size  ;  and  very  large  plants> 
must  have  pots  in  proportion.  These  before  being  used,  if  new, 
riiould  be  immersed  in  water,  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  more. 
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In  potting  or  transplanting  auricula's,  the  plant  ought  to  be  care- 
fully turned  out  of  the  former  pot,  and  the  earth  shaken  from  its 
fibres,  which  should  be  trimmed,  if  found  long  and  numerous,  and 
also  any  part  of  the  old  main  root,  that  appears  in  a  sickly  or  de- 
cayed state,  must  be  cut  clean  out,  whether  on  the  lower  part,  or 
side ;  and  if  near  the  leaves,  a  cement  should  be  immediately  ap- 
plied, consisting  of  bees  wax  and  pitch,  in  equal  quantities,  melted 
together,  and  laid  on  when  soft,  but  not  hot,  to  make  it  adhere  more 
firmly.  Place  a  hollow  oyster  shell,  or  the  like,  over  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  each  pot,  with  the  convex  side  upwards,  and  then 
more  than  half  fill  it,  with  the  compost ;  let  it  be  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides  :  the  plant  is  next  to  be  placed  thereon, 
with  its  fibres  regularly  distributed  all  around,  and  the  pot  filled 
up  ;  adding  a  little  coarse  sand,  close  round  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
on  the  surface  :  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  should  then,  be  gently  struck^ 
two  or  three  times,  against  the  ground,  in  order  to  close  the  earth 
about  the  roots  ;  this  will  cause  it  to  sink  half  an  inch,  below  the 
top  of  the  pot,  which  will  prevent  the  loss  of  water,  when  adminis* 
tered. 

N.  B.  The  true  depth  to  plant  an  auricula,  is  within  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  its  lowest  or  outside  leaves. 

Any  offsets  that  have  formed  one  or  more  fibres,  of  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  may  be  slipped  off  the  old  plant,  and  replanted  round 
the  sides  of  large  pots,  or  singly  in  small  ones,  filled  with  the  same 
compost ;  and  if  handglasses  are  placed  over  them,  such  will  cause 
their  fibres  to  grow  more  rapidly  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  long 
continued  on,  lest  Uie  plants  should  be  drawn  and  weakened 
tliereby. 

After  potting,  give  each  plant  a  little  water,  and  place  the  pots  in 
a  shaded  situation,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  sun  till  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  afternoon,  from  four  or  five,  but  by  no  means  under 
the  drip  of  trees  ;  there  they  are  to  remain  till  October,  taking  care 
to  keep  them  regularly  watered,  and  free  from  weeds.  The  pots 
may,  or  may  not,  be  plunged  in  the  earth,  but  in  the  latter  case,  they 
will  require  more  attendance. 

Care  of  Seedling  Auriculas^ 

Seedling  auriculas,  which  were  sown  last  autumn,  or  this  spring, 
now  demand  attention ;  these  plants,  when  newly  come  up,  or  while 
quite  young,  must  be  carefully  protected  from  the  full  sun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  frequently  refreshed  with  water. 

The  boxes  or  tubs  in  which  they  are  growing,  should  be  removed 
to  a  shady  border,  toward  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning 
of  next :  the  place  should  be  open  to  the  morning  sun  till  about  nine 
o'clock,  but  shaded  the  rest  of  the  day,4ind  the  plants  watered  fre* 
quently  in  dry  weather.  As  soon  as  any  of  them  appear  with  six  leavei^ 
such  should  be  carefully  taken  out  from  the  rest,  and  planted  in  pots 
or  boxes  filled  with  compost,  about  two  inches  asunder ;  and  if  grown, 
by  the  beginning  of  August,  so  large  as  to  touch  each  other,  they 
may  then  be  transplanted  ipto  separate  small  pels,  to  remain  all 
winter. 
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PqlyanthtMe*, 

Polyanthuses  blow  at  the  same  time)  and)  the  fine  kindsy  require 
nearly  the  same  ti*eatment  as  auriculas,  both  with  respect  to  soil 
and  situation ;  they  are  like  the  latter,  very  impatient  of  heat  and 
drought,  and  agree  with  a  much  greater  portiop  of  moisture :  they 
are  fond  of  shade,  and  will  not  succeed  well,  when  exposed  to  our 
summer  heats  in  a  warm  situation ;  at  least,  sp  as  to  blow,  even  in 
tolerable  perfection,  the  ensuing  season. 

The  fine  kinds  may  be  grown  in  the  same  sized  pptsj;  and  in  the 
same  compost  as  auriculas,  with  the  addition  of  more  loam ;  and 
the  common  or  more  indifferent  sorts,  may  be  planted  in  cool  9hadtj 
beds  or  bordei*s,  being  tolerably  hardy,  and  having  more  to  fear 
from  the  summer  heats  than  the  winter  frosts. 

Their  propagation  is  by  slips  and  seed,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner,  as  directed  for  auriculas. 

A  Veacrifition  of  the  Profiertica  of  a  fine  Poltan^'hus, 

Its  properties  are,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  those  of  a  fine  i^u- 
ricula ;  that  is,  the  stem,  peduncles,  or  foot«stalks,  and  formation  of 
the  bunch  or  truss ;  therefore,  a  description  of  its  JMps,  or  corollas, 
oply  remains  to  be  given  in  this  place. 

The  tube  of  the  corolla  above  the  calyx,  should  be  short,  well 
filled  with  the  aethers  or  summits  of  the  stamens,  and  terminate 
fluted,  rather  above  the  eye. 

The  eye  should  be  round,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow,  and  distinct 
from  the  ground  colour ;  the  proportion  as  in  the  auricula  through- 
out the  flower. 

The  ground  colour  is  most  admired,  when  shaded  with  a  light 
and  dark  rich  crimson,  resembling  velvett  with  one  mark  or  stripe 
in  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  rim,  bold  and  distinct  from  the 
edging  down  to  the  eye,  where  it  should  terminate  in  a  fine  point. 

The  pips  should  be  large,  quite  flat,  and  as  round,  as  may  be  con* 
eistent  with  their  beautifijl  figure,  which  is  circular ;  excepting  those 
small  indentures  between  each  division  of  the  rim,  which  divide  it 
into  several  heart-like  segments. 

The  edging  should  resemble  a  bright  gold  lace,  bold,  clear,  and 
distinct,  and  so  nearly  of  the  same  colour  of  the  eye  and  stiipes,  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  :  in  short,  the  polyanthus  should  pos« 
sess  a  graceful  elegance  of  form,  a  richness  of  colouring,  and  sym- 
metry of  parts,  not  to  be  found  united  in  any  other  flower. 

Fine  double  primroses,  are  cultivated  by  oflsets,  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  time  as  polyanthuses,  and  require  similar  care  and 
management  in  pots;  they  are  somewhat  more  tender^  and  conse- 
quently  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

% 
Carrmtions, 

ft 
If  you  have  omitted  the  potting  or  transplanting  of  carnations 
last  month,  where  necessary,  let  it  be  dome  in  this,  ;i^  early  as  pos« 
•ible,  agreeable  to  the  rules  laid  dovm  in  page  287. 
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Keep  the  pots  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  de- 
cayed leaves,  and  let  the  earth  on  the  surface  be  stirred,  if  it  binds 
hard  ;  for  this  will  encourage  the  plants  to  shoot,  and  will  also  give 
an  air  of  neatness.  Water  the  pots  often  in  warm  weather,  for  they 
will  requfre  a  little  every  second  day,  oroftener  if  the  season  proves 
dry,  which  should  not  be  omitted,  otherwise  the  plants  will  shoot 
weakly,  and  produce  but  slender  flower-stalks. 

When  the  flower-stalks  have  advanced,  let  them  be  supported  as 
directed  in  May. 

Carnations  may  yet  be  finally  planted  into  the  borders,  or  beds, 
where  intended  to  flower,  but  that  should  be  done  in  the  beginnmg 
of  the  month  :    removing  them  with  balls,  and  watering  them  as. 
soon  as  planted. 

ManageTnent  of  Pots  of  Perennial  Plants  in  general. 

Give  fresh  earth  to  such  pots  of  perennial  plants,  as  were  not 
dressed  and  new  eaithed  in  Mai*ch.  For  the  method  of  doing  which, 
sec  page  289. 

The  plants  will  receive  gi^cat  benefit  from  this  dressing ;  and 
where  it  was  not  done  in  that  month,  it  should  not  be  put  off  longer 
than  the  beginning  of  this. 

If  you  have  plants  of  any  kind  in  small  pots,  that  require  to  be 
shifted  into  lager,  it  may  be  performed  early  in  the  month  ;  in  do- 
ing of  which,  turn  each  plant  out  of  the  former  pot,  with  the  ball  of 
earth  entire  ;  trim  the  outside  roots,  and  pare  away  some  of  the 
old  earth  ;  having  fresh  mould  or  compost,  replant  it  into  a  larger 
pot,  filling  the  deficiency  with  new  eartli,  and  give  some  water  im- 
mediately. 

Be  very  particular  in  dry  weather  to  supply  all  your  plants  with 
a  sufficiency  of  water  ;  this  is  a  material  article  and  should  not  be 
omitted.  Water  should  be  always  given  as  often  as  the  earth  be- 
gins to  appear  dry  in  the  pots,  as  there  is  no  other  general  rule  by 
which  it  can  be  administered.      . 

Pinka. 

Pinks  may  yet  be  transplanted,  slipped,  and  managed  as  directed 
in  March,  page  2 8 8.... but  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  this,  as  early  in 
the  month  as  possible. 

Tender  Annuals. 

Such  tender  annuals  as  you  have  in  an  advanced  state,  are  to  be 
managed  as  directed  in  page  290;  always  observing  to  give  them 
more  and  more  air,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  shade  to  the  young  and  weakly  plants  from  the  mid-day 
sun,  when  too  powerful.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  frames,  in  order  to  j^ive  them  full  liberty  to 
shoot,  closing  the  vacancy  below  if  thought  necessary. 

But  where  there  is  the  convenience  either  of  a  drawing  frame,  or 
glass-case,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  tall  growing  tricolours, 
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and  other  curious  annual  plants,  it  may  be  effected  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

The  drawing  frame  is  either  composed  of  two,  three,  or  more  dif- 
ferent frames,  all  of  the  same  length  and  breadth ;  and  each,  about 
nine  or  ten  inches'deep,  except  the  upper  glass-frame,  which  should 
be  ten  inches  deep  in  front,  and  eighteen  at  the  back ;  being  all  of 
equal  dimensions  in  width  and  length,  made  in  a  very  exact  manner^ 
to  fit  one  on  tlic  top  of  another,  appearing  as  but  one  frame,  when 
thus  joined  ;  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  following  manner : 

Begin  first  with  the  deepest  frame ;  then,  when  the  plants  have 
reached  the  glasses,  let  the  said  frame  be  taken  up,  and  in  its  place 
set  one  of  the  others,  and  immediately  fix  the  deepest  fi'ame  upon 
that,  as  above ;  and  then,  when  they  have  filled  that  space,  let  ano- 
ther frame  be  added ;  observing,  as  above,  to  let  the  deepest  or 
sloping  frame  be  always  placed  uppermost,  in  order  to  receive  the 
glasses. ' 

The  Gtaaa-Caaea  for  this  purpose,  are  generally  made  about  six» 
seven,  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  convenient ;  the 
height  should  be  five  or  six  feet  in  front,  and  seven  or  eight  in  the 
back. 

The  front  ought  to  be  of  glass-sashes,  perfectly  upright,  and 
feeing  the  south ;  the  back  may  be  either  of  wood  or  brick,  and 
both  ends,  of  the  same  materials,  but  if  of  glass,  the  better  ;  and 
the  top  must  also  be  of  glass-sashes,  sloping  from  the  back  to  the 
front. 

Within  this,  a  hot-bed  is  to  be  made,  for  which  a  pit  must  be  fonn- 
cd  nearly  the  whole  length,  raised  by  brick- work  or  planking,  above 
the  floor ;  having  the  whole  about  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  from 
four,  to  five  or  six  feet  wide  :  this  is  to  be  filled  with  hot  dung,  or 
tanner's  bark,  carrying  it  up  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  pit,  to  allow  for  settling  \  and  if  a  dung-bed,  lay  earth  or  tan- 
bark  at  top,  five  or  six  inches  thick* 

The  pots  are  to  be  placed  upon  this,  plunging  them  to  their  rims 
in  easth,  as  before  mentioned  ;  but  if  the  bed  be  made  of  tan,  plunge 
them  therein,  having  no  occasion  for  earth  upon  such  beds. 

In  this  frame,  or  glass-case,  let  the  plants  have  fresh  air  daily  ; 
and  give  sufficient  supplies  of  water :  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  they  will  be  advanced  to  a  large  size,  and  may  be  removed,  in 
their  pots,  into  any  principal  compartment  in  the  pleasure  ground^ 
&c.  or'placed  among  the  green-house  plants. 

When  tender,  or  curious  annuals,  have  been  omitted  to  be  sown 
in  the  former  months,  a  slight  hot-bed  may  be  made  for  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  this,  to  forward  them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
^eeds  are  to  be  sown,  as  directed  in  page  154. 

Sowing  annual  Flower  Seeds^ 

All  the  varieties  of  annual  flower-seeds,  that  are  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  open  air  and  of  arriving  at  perfection  in  our  climates,  may 
now  be  sown  with  good  success.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  you 
may  sow  the  following  kinds,  witli  many  others^  too  tedious  to 
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mention  in  this  place,  viz.  Alkekengij  China  Asters,  in  sorts,  Mol- 
davian-baum,  Belvidere  or  Summer  Cypress,  Candy-tuft  in  sorts, 
Lobel's-Catchfly,  Cyanus,  in  sorts,  Flos-Adonis,  Bladder-Ketmia, 
Heart*s-ease,  Convolvulus  tricolor,  Larkspurs,  in  soits,  Lavatera,  in 
sorts,  and  Lupins  of  every  kind ;  Dwarf  Lychnis,  Curled,  Oriental, 
and  Peruvian  Mallows,  Nigcllii's,  Roman  Nettle,  Sweet,  Tang;ier, 
and  Winged  Peas,  Annual  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  Strawberry  Spi- 
nach, Persicaria,  Sunflower,  and  Venus's  Looking-gkss ;  Snails, 
Horns,  Hedge-hogs,  Caterpillars  and  Horse-Shoes;  VcnusVNa- 
velwort.  Purple,  and  Yellow  Hawkweed ;  Cassia  Chamxchrista, 
Polygala  sanguinea,  and  Silene,  in  sorts,  &c.  &c.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  you  may  sow.  Sweet  Alyson,  Love  lies  bleed- 
ing, Prince's  Feather,  Mignonette,  Tree,  and  Spike  Amaranthus  ; 
Cock's-comb's,  Cape  Marigold,  Bastaixl  Saffron,  and  Honey-Wort ; 
Sweet  Sultan,  China-Hollyhock,  and  China  Pinks ;  Marvel  of  Pe- 
ru, Nolana,  Palma  Christi,  Annual  Snapdragon,  Zennia  and  Xeran- 
thcmum,  &c.  and  in  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month,  you  may  sow 
either  of  the  proceeding,  and  also  the  following  kinds,  viz.  White, 
purple,  and  striped  Globe  Amaranthus,  Tricolor  Amaranthus, 
Double  Balsams  and  Martynia  annua;  Browallia,  Scarlet  Ipomoea, 
Capsicums  in  sorts,  Sei-pent  Cucumber,  and  Squirting  Cucumber ; 
White  and  Purple  Egg-plant ;  Cleome,  purple,  white,  and  dwarf 
Dolichos,  with  many  other  kinds ;  for  Which,  sec  the  general  Cata^ 
logue  of  annuals.  The  whole  of  the  preceding  sorts,  may  be  sown 
in  small  patches  in  the  borders,  interspersing  the  kinds,  so  as  to 
form  a  well  assorted  variety,  and  a  long  succession  of  bloom.  If  to  be 
sown  in  patches  observe  the  directions  given  for  sowing  hardy  annual 
Jioiver  tecds^  in  page  1 50,  &c.  which  will  now  be  perfectly  applicable 
to  these.  Such  as  you  wish  to  sow  in  small  beds  for  transplanting, 
let  them  be  sown  as  directed,  for  perennial  and  bienrddl  flower  ^eedsy 
in  page  345,  observing  always,  to  give  each  kind,  a  depth  of  cover- 
ing, in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  seed. 

Let  the  beds  or  patches,  be  frequently  watered,  in  dry  weather, 
both  before  and  after  the  plants  appear  ;  and  when  they  have  been 
up  a  few  weeks,  let  all  the  large  growing  kinds  be  thinned,  where 
they  have  risen  too  thick ;  observing  to  transplant  into  other  places, 
where  wanted,  some  of  the  best  you  pull  up,  of  the  kinds  that  suc- 
ceed in  that  way  :  thin  the  others  as  directed  in  May,  8cc. 

Any  of  the  smaller  growing  kinds,  such  as  mignonette,  ten- week 
stock,  Brawallia,  sensitive  plant,  ice  plant.  Sec.  may  be  sown  in  pofs, 
and  if  duly  watered  and  kept  cjean,  will  arrive  at  good  perfection  ; 
but  the  two  last,  will  require  the  protection  of  glasses  for  some 
time. 

Soiffing'  Carnation  and  Pink  Seeds. 

Carnation  and  Pink  seeds,  may  be  sown,  any  time  this  month. 
As  it  is  from  seed,  that  all  new  varieties  are  obtained,  you  should 
sow  some  every  year ;  and  if  you  have  but  one  good  variety  from 
each  sowing,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  complain  ;  as  this,  may  after- 
wards be  abundantly  propagated,  by  layers,  or  slips.  The  fine 
douAle  kinds  seldom  ripen  seed,  but  semi-doubles  c'.o  very  plcuti- 
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fully ;  froin  the  seeds  of  the  latter^  especially,  when  growing  near 
the  finest  vaiieties,  you  may  expect  some  good,  and,  perhaps,  va<^ 
luable  flowers.  For  this  purpose,  prepare  a  small  bed  of  good 
rich  ground,  sow  the  seeds  on  tiie  surface,  tolerably  thick,  each  sort 
separate,  and  sift  orer  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  light 
earth.  If  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  Water  the  beds  occa- 
sionally, the  plants  will  soon  rise,  after  which,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  refresh  them  now  and  then  with  a 
little  water.  For  their  further  management,  see  the  work  of  the 
following  months. 

Somn^  Perennial  and  BieTvnial  Flower  Seed** 

You  may  now,  with  good  success,  sow  the  seeds,  of  most  kinds 
of  perennial  and  biennial  fibrous  rooted  flowers,  that  prosper  in  the 
open  ground;  such  as  those  mentioned  last  month,  in  page  39 1^ 
together  with  Monk's-hood,  Nettle^leaved  Campaiiala,  Lobelias^ 
Phloxes,  Double  Soapwort,  Sneeze-wort,  Goat's-rue^  and  Red  Gar* 
den  Valerian ;  Crimson  Monarda,  Chinese  Ixia,  Verbascums^ 
Night'^melling  Rocket  and  Aletris,  or  star-root ;  Asclepiases,  of 
various  sorts,  Calceolarias,  Maryland  Cassia,  Clinopodiums  and 
Coreopsises ;  Dracocephalums,  Galega  virginica,  Gerardias^  Cucu* 
balls,  Hedysarums  and  Heucheras ;  Hibiscuses,  Liatrises,  Oeno- 
theras and  Podalyrias ;  Penstemons  Rudbecldas,  Saxifragas,  and 
Silphiums;  Solidagoes,  Spigelias,  Spirxas,  Chelone,  Trilliuma^ 
and  Veronicas,  with  many  other  kinds ;  for  which,  see  the  Cata^ 
logtit  of  fibrous  rooted  perennial  plants,  &c. 

Tli^se  seeds  may  either  be  sown  on  borders,  or  on  three  or  four 
leet  wide  beds,  of  rich  earth,  and  covered  evenly  with  fine  light 
earth ;  the  largest  not  more  than  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  the  smallest  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  ao^ 
inch. 

But  in  sowing  these  or  any  other  kinds,  you  may  draw  shallow 
drills,  proportioning  the  depth,  to  the  size  of  the  seeds,  and  sow 
them  therein,  drawing  ^e  earth  lightly  over  them ;  observing  that 
it  is  much  better  to  cover  too  light,  than  too  deep  $  for,  if  covered 
^hallow,  they  will  vegetate  when  moist  weather  ensues,  but  if  over- 
ly deep,  never.  Or  you  may  practise  the  following  method :  first 
rake  the  sur&ce  of  the  bed  smooth,  and  with  the  back  of  a  rake,  or 
a  common  trowel,  draw  or  push  off  the  fine  top  mould,  either  into 
the  allies,  or  the  divisions  intended  to  be  left  between  each  kind, 
and  to  a  depth  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  seed  intended  to  be 
•own  in  each  space )  then  sow  it  on  the  surface,  and  cast  the 
drawn  o£r  earth  evenly  over  it,  after  which,  pick  or  rake  away 
the  lumps  with  a  fine  rake,  and  pat  the  surface  lightly  and  smooth^ 
with  the  back  of  the  trowel. 

Should  dry  weather  ensue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  the 
beds,  frequently,  with  water,  both  before  and  after  the  plants  ap- 
pear, and  to  be  very  particular  in  keeping  them  free  from  weeds. 
Some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  when  up,  may  not  be  able  to  bear 
tl|e  mid-day  sun,  whilst  young,  and  will,  consequently,  appear  in 

yy       , 
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a  declining  state  \  these  must  be  shaded  and  protected  from  its 
influence,  by  occasional  coverings  of  mats,  until  they  have  estabUahcd 
their  roots,  and  obtained  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  its  force. 

Flaming  and  Propagating  Perennial  Flowcring^PlanU, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  you  may  continue  to  remove  and 
transplant,  most  sorts  of  fibrous,  and  tuberous  ixx)ted  perennial  flow« 
ering  plants,  and  to  slip  and  increase  many  of  them  by  ofisets. 
The  following,  together  with  those  mentioned  in  pi^  392,  may 
yet  be  removed  with  good  success  ;  that  is,  such  of  them  as  have 
not  previously  begun  to  shoot  flower  stems,  viz.  Dracocephaluma 
of  various  kinds,  but  particularly  the  virgimcum  and  dentatum^  which 
are  very  beautiful ;  Penstemons,  Podalynas,  Gentianas  of  sorts, 
Hibiscuses  in  great  varieties,  Cypripediums  and  Phloxes ;  Monar^ 
das,  Coreopsises,  Sisyrinchiums  and  Gerardias ;  Aletiises,  Aco- 
nites, Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  Dictamnuses,  and  Dodecatheon 
Meadia ;  Galega  virginica,  Hedysarums,  Hemerocallises,  Napxa, 
Psonia,  Saponana,  Silphiums  and  Rhexias,  with  many  others ;  for 
which,  see  the  general  Catalogue.  A  great  number  of  the  alwvc 
kinds,  may  now  be  taken  up  out  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  trans- 
planted into  the  flower-borders  and  pleasure-grounds  ;  which  will 
keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  bloom,  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn.  Their  english  names,  with  the  principal  varieties  of 
each  family,  will  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  of  'perennials,  annexed 
to  this  book. 

Let  the  plants  be  taken  up  carefully,  with  bails  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  planted  where  necessaiy ;  then  water  them,  a^vl  re- 
peat it  in  dry  weather,  till  they  begin  to  grow  freely :  they  will 
flower,  generally,  the  same  year,  and  those  that  are  truly  perennial, 
will  continue  to  reward  your  labours,  annually,  with  a  new  display 
of  their  beauty,  as  long  as  you  deserve  that  compliment,  by  render- 
ing them  a  fostering  care. 

Here  again,  would  I  call  attention,  to  the  necessity  of  introducing 
into  our  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  i^variety  of  our  beaudful 
.field  flowers  ;  and  not  to  suffer  those  departments  to  appear  deso- 
lated, in  the  autumnal  months,  whilst  nature  displays  a  profusion  of 
its  glory  in  the  fields,  woods,  meadows  and  swamps ;  but  m  doing 
this,  let  it  be  observed,  to  give  each  kind,  a  ^oil  and  situaticHi  as 
nearly  similar  to  that  in  which  it  grew  in  its  wild  state,  as  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  your  ground  will  admit.  See  page  78,  pam- 
graphs  the  third  and  fourth. 

Mite.  In  page  55,  &c.  you  ^vill  find  general  designs,  both  an- 
tlent  and  modern,  for  laying  out  pleasure  grounds,  flower-gardena» 
^d  all  kinds  of  ornamental  planting,  to  which  I  refer  you. 

Double  Dauie*. 

Double  daisies  may  now  be  propagated  abundantly,  by  dividing 
and  slipping  the  roots  ;  but  tliese  should  be  planted  in  shady  borders, 
#r  rather  in  shallow  frames,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  the 
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too  powerful  influence  of  the  summer  sun,  which  would  absolutely 
destroy  them^  if  left  to  its  mercy.  These  frames  will  also  be  con- 
venient)  for  the  laying  of  boards  and  mats  over  them,  for  the  winter 
protection  of  the  plants ;  without  which,  most  of  them  would  perish. 
They  may  be  either  planted  la  small  pots  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  in 
rows  in  the  beds,  ten  inches  asunder,  and  plant  from  plant,  six 
inches  distant  in  the  row.  Water  them  immediately,  and  give 
them  shade  for  a  few  days. 

Planting  dcciduotu  Flowering  and  ornament^  Shrubs, 

Such  deciduous  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  yet  to  be  re- 
moved, should  be  transplanted  in  the  first  week  or  {en  days  of  the 
month,  in  the  middle  states,  and  not  delayed  longer  in  the  eastern 
states,  than  the  fifteenth.  For  the  various  kinds  and  metliods  of 
planting  them^  see  page  293. 

Profiagating  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Evergrecna, 

For  the  methods  of  propagating  all  kinds  of  hardy  flowering 
shrubs  and  evergreens,  see  the  JAtrscry  in  March;  and  also  the 
vorLof  the  Mtrsery  in  this  month,  June  and  Julyy  &c. 

Planting  Evergreens, 

Every  kind  of  hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  may  be  removed 
in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  with  the  best  possible  success ;  but 
the  earlier  the  better.  See  page  329,  and  the  general  catalogue  of 
hardy  evergreens. 

'  Neither  the  English  broad-leaved  laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  sweet 
bay,  Laurustinus,  Arbutus  or  strawberry  tree,  nor  the  evergreen 
cypresSf  can  withstand  the  severity  of  the  winter  frosts,  in  the  mid- 
dle or  eastern  states*  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  former ;  and, 
therefore,  must  in  these  places  be  treated  as  green-house  plants. 
In  most  parts  of  the  southern  states,  they  succeed  extremely  well ; 
but  all  kinds  of  trees  £id  shrubs  will,  there,  require  to  be  planted 
much  earlier  in  the  season. 

In  transplanting  large  evergreens,  if  the  plants  can  be  convenient* 
ly  taken  up,  and  brought  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  it 
should  be  done,  placing  them  in  the  holes,  with  the  balls  entire  :  or 
previously,  pour  some  water  into  each  hole,  and  witli  your  spade 
let  it  and  earth  be  worked  up  together,  then  plant  the  roots  in  the 
pap,  and  fill  the  earth  in  about  them,  tread  it  down  gently,  round  the 
stem,  and  form  it  a  little  hollow  at  top,  in  order  to  retain  about  the 
roots,  any  water  that  may  afterwards  be  given  when  necessary. 

Such  as  are  not  treated  in  this  way,  must  have  a  plentiful  water- 
ing, immediately  after  being  planted,  to  settle  and  close  the  earth 
about  the  roots ;   and  if  some  mulch  is  laid  on  the  sutface  round 
«ich  plant,  it  will  be  very  serviceable  in  preventing  the  sun  and  ^ 
wind  from  drying  the  earth  too  fast. 
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Stakes  should  be  immediately  placed,  to  such  as  require  them, 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  plants  tied  thereto. 

Planting  Roses, 

Roses  of  every  sort  may  still  be  planted  with  great  success.  But 
fer  some  remarks  worthy  of  attention,  see  that  article  in  page  294. 

Planting  Edgings, 

There  is  no  plant,  that  makes  so  neat  and  permanent  an  edging, 
fts'box ;  it  may  be  planted,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  first  week  of  this 
month,  but  if  slips  or  cuttings  are  to  be  used,  they  will  require  very 
frequent  waterings,  till  they  throw  out  and  establish  fibres  or  young 
roots.  Rooted  plants,  however,  or  slips  with  the  roots  attached  to 
thexp,  will  succeed  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  if  watered 
occasionally.  For  the  method  of  planting  and  forming  box  edg- 
ings, see  page  394. 

Thyme,  hysop,  winter-savory,  and  lavender,  are  sometimes  plant- 
ed for  edgings ;  but  these  grow  rather  out  of  compass,  or  get 
stubby  and  naked,  by  close  clipping. 

Pinks  may  likewise  be  occasionally  planted  for  edgings;  and 
will  grow  in  tolerable  close  order  for  a  year  or  two,  and  produce 
abundance  of  flowers. 

Thrift,  if  neatly  planted,  niakes  handsome  etlgings  to  borders,  or 
flower-beds,  both  in  its  evergreen  property,  and  as  a  pretty  flower* 
ing  plant  in  summer.  This  may  be  planted  either  in  a  close  edg- 
ing as  directed  for  box,  or  with  a  dibble,  setting  the  planu  near 
enough  to  touch  one  another,  so  as  at  once,  to  form  a  tolerable  close 
row,  or,  however,  not  above  two  or  three  inches  apart,  giving  oc« 
casional  waterings  for  a  week  or  two,  if  necessary. 

London-pride,  that  is,  the  Saxifraga  umbrosa^  will  make  a  very 
neat  edging,  and  is  to  be  planted  as  directed  for  thrift. 

Double  daisies  are  made  use  of  in  many  parts  of  Europe  for  edg- 
ings, and  form  very  neat  ones,  but  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the 
heat  of  our  summers,  which  seldom  fail  to  destroy  them,  when  fully 
exposed  thereto  ;  nor  can  they  survive,  without  some  slight  pro- 
tection, the  severe  winters  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states. 

Any  of  our  Sisyrinchiums^  but  particularly  the  mucronatunt^  will 
make  beautiful  edgings,  they  keep  blowing  a  long  time,  look  very 
gay,  and  may  now  be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  and  plant- 
ing them,  as  directed  for  thrift.  They  are  indigenous,  and  bear  our 
summers  and  winters  well. 

Strawberries  may  be  occasionally  used,  to  make  edg^gs  for  large 
wblks,  and  answer  the  double  purpose,  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

V/here  box-edgings  want  trimming,  it  should  now  be  done,  al- 
though this  is  not  the  general  season  ifor  clipping  them ;  but  noi- 
witlisunding,  when  they  appear  in  need  of  it,  let  them  be  hand- 
i|ome1y  dressed  with  a  pair  of  garden  shears,  which  will  add  mucU 
tP  their  neatness. 
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The  Sisyrinchium,  will  bear  trimming  extremely  well,  and  con- 
tinue to  produce  flower-stems  and  flowers,  notwithstanding. 

Where  any  of  the  above  edgings  have,  for  want  of  care,  grown  v 
into  rude  disorder,  they  should  be  taken  up,  slipped,  or  divided,  and  V: 
replanted  in  a  close  regular  manner. 

TuberoscB, 

* 

The  PoUantheB  tubero9a^  or  Tuberose.  It  is  said  that  this  beauti- 
ful flower,  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East  Indies,  by 
Father  Theophilus  Minuti,  and  to  have  been  cultivated  by  him  at 
Boisgencier,  near  Toulon,  in  France,  about  the  year  1590.  The 
double  floweinng  variety,  was  obtained  from  the  seed,  by  Monsieur 
Le  Ck>ur,  of  Leden,  in  Holland ;  who,  for  many  years,  was  so  tena- 
ceous  of  the  roots,  even  after  he  had  propagated  them  in  such  plen- 
ty, as  to  have  more  than  he  could  plant,  that  he  caused  them  to  be 
cut  in  pieces,  to  have  the  vanity  of  boasting,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  in  Europe  that  possessed  this  flower.  It  appears  from  E-ve^ 
lyrC%  Kalendary  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Elngland  in  1664  ;  from 
whence,  no  doubt,  it  was  imported  into  America. 

To  have  this  fragrant  flower  in  tolerable  early  perfection,  you 
may  about  the  flrst  of  this  month,  or  any  time  in  March,  plant  a 
few  roots  in  pots  of  light  rich  mould,  one  in  each,  first  stripping 
off  the  offsets,  for  if  these  are  lefi  on,  they  will  draw  away  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  nourishment,  whereby  the  bloom  will  be  greatly 
weakened.  The  nfifier  part  of  the  roots,  when  planted  in  fioUy 
should  only  be  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  :  imme- 
diatelv  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a  hot-bed,  and  give  but 
very  little  water,  if  any,  until  the  plants  are  up  and  growing  freely, 
but  afterwards,  they  will  require  a  good  supply.  As  the  weather 
gets  warm,  give  them  plenty  of  air,  and  also  suflicient  head -room, 
(ill  the  middle  of  May ;  then,  place  them  where  designed  to  flower ; 
first  taring  the  advancing  stems,  to  small  green  painted  sticks,  to 
prevent  their  being  dashed  about  by  the  winds. 

The  time  for  planting  these  roots  in  the  open  ground  is,  in  the 
southern  states,  between  the  first  and  twentieth  of  this  month,  the 
^ore  northerly,  the  later  ;  in  the  middle  states,  the  last  week  in 
Apr>l,  or  first  t^n  days  of  M^y  ;  s^nd  in  the  eastern  states,  between 
the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  of  May. 

Prepare  for  them  beds  of  rich  sandy  loam,  which  being  well  tt*ench- 
ed  or  dug,  divest  the  roots  of  all  the  larger  offsets,  or  of  the  whole, 
if  the  flowers  are  the  exclusive  objects,  and  plant  them  in  rows  one 
foot  asunder,  and  eight  inches  distant  from  one  anotlier  therein  ; 
making  small  drills  for  their  reception,  and  covering  their  crowns, 
or  upper  parts,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  with  fine 
loose  earth ;  they  will  require  no  further  care,  but  to  keep  them 
free  from  weeds,  and  to  support  their  (lower  stems,  till  November, 
when  the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  managed  as  then  directed, 
except  to  cut  off  the  stems  after  the  bloom  is  over.  The  offsets 
are  to  be  planted  in  like  manner,  but  someweat  closer,  to  produce 
|[)lowing  roots,  for  tlie  ensuing  season,  as  the  old  ones  seldom  flower 
)fell  the  second  year,  though  they  will  increase  abundantly. 
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Scarlet  AmaryUU, 

The  jimaryllU  formosisnma^  Scarlet  Amaryllis,  or  Jacobaea  Lily  ; 
is  a  flower  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  flower-stems  are  frequent- 
ly produced  towards  tlie  sides  of  the  bulbs,  generally  not  more  than 
two,  which  rise  successively,  so  that  after  the  flower  produced  on 
one  is  decayed^  another  stalk  arises  nearly  opposite  to  succeed  it ; 
but  there  is  usually  not  more  than  one  flower  on  the  same  stalk. 
The  fl9wers  are  larcje,  and  of  a  very  deep  red  ;  the  under  petals 
hang  down,  i^\^^  upper  curl  up,  and  the  whole  flower  stands  nodding 
on  one  side  of  the  stalk,  making  a  most  beautiful  and  grand  appear- 
ance. Sometimes,  but  rarely,  two  flowers  proceed  from  the  same 
spathe.     It  is  a  native  of  South  America.  * 

Its  management  and  season  of  planting,  is  in  every  particular  tlie 
same  as  directed  for  the  Tuberose :  it  flowers  generally  in  about  a 
month  after  its  being  planted,  and  its  bulbs  do  not  ripen  sufficiently 
for  taking  up  before  November.  It  is  increased  by  offsets  from  the 
roots,  which  are  to  be  treated,  as  those  of  the  tuberose.  In  order 
to  have  a  succession  of  the  flowers,  you  may  in  the  middle  statesi 
plant  some  of  their  roots  in  the  open  ground,  once  a  week,  from  the 
twentieth  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June.  And  if  the  roots  are 
strong  and  are  preserved  in  saw  dust,  or  the  like,  they  will  keep 
good  and  blow  well,  even  when  planted  at  that  late  period.  How- 
ever, the  roots  will  not  be  so  strong,  the  ensuing  season,  nor  the 
increase  so  numerous,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in  due  time. 

These  can  be  made  to  ^wer,  during  any  of  the  winter  months, 
by  planting  some  of  the  strongest  bulbs,  which  were  taken  up  in  No- 
vember and  kept  dry  till  the  time  of  planting,  in  pots  of  light  good 
earth,  and  plunging  them  into  the  bark-pit  in  the  Hot-house,  or 
into  a  good  hot-bed  :  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  or  sooner, 
if  the  heat  be  regular  and  brisk,  they  will  produce  their  very  ad- 
mirable flowers. 

Geraniums^  Myrtles^  Balm  qf  Gilleadf  Wr. 

For  the  methods  of  cultivating  the  above,  and  other  Green-house 
plants,  see  the  article  Green-hoiMCy  in  this  month,  and  in  March^ 

Gravel  Walka. 

New  Gravel  walks  may  be  made  any  time  this  month  ;  in  the 
makintc  of  which,  be  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  good  and  suit- 
able giuvcl  ;  as  to  colour,  you  must  be  governed  by  fancy  and  con- 
venience, but  as  to  quality,  it  should  be  coarse  and  lively,  containing 
a  due  proportion  ef  light  sandy  loam,  to  make  it  bind  close  and 
fii'm,  at  all  seasons  ;  but  not  so  redundant  in  loam  or  clay,  as  to 
stick  to  the  feet  in  wet  weather  ;  nor  so  sandy,  as  to  l>ecome  open 
and  loose  in  dry  weather.  As  to  the  dimensions  and  distribution 
of  gravel  walks,  see  page  59,  &c.  Agreeably  to  the  designs  there  laid 
down,  or  to  any  other  funcy  of  your  own,  stake  out  the  width  of  tlic 
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walk)  and  proceed  to  level  the  boundary  on  each  side)  corresponding 
to  the  adjacent  ground,  and  form  the  cavity  of  the  walk  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  gravel ;  observing  that  the  whole  space,  to  make  a 
permanent  and  good  walk,  should  be  dug  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep, 
to  allow  for  a  proper  depth  of  gravel,  both  to  prevent  weeds  rising 
from  the  ground  below,  and  worms  from  casting  up  the  earth  there- 
from ;  and  also  to  alloW  a  proper  depth  for  turning  the  gravely 
occasionally,  when  the  sur&ce  becomes  foul :  the  earth  dug  out 
from  the  cavity  of  the  walk,  may  be  used  to  raise  and  level  any 
hollow  parts  on  each  side,  or  contiguously  situated  ;  which,  with 
the  edgings,  if  of  Box,  sh6uld  always  be  completed  before  you  be^ 
gin  to  lay  the  gravel. 

The  walks  being  thus  laid  out,  you  may  first  lay  any  stony  rub- 
bisb,  such  as  brick»bats,  small  stoi^es,  &c.  for  several  inches  deep 
in  the  bottom,  which  will  greatly  obstruct  worm-casts,  drain  off 
any  extra  moisture,  and  thereby  prevent  the  surface  from  becoming 
mossy  or  foul :  the  proper  gravel  is  then  to  be  laid  on,  six  or  eight 
inches  thick ;  and  as  you  proceed  in  laying,  observe  to  rake  off  the 
coarse  parts  into  the  bottom  and  to  i^aise  the  middle  of  the  walk) 
higher  than  the  sides  in  a  gradual  rounding  form,  just  as  much» 
and  no  more,  as  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  wet  to  each  side.  The 
proportion  to  be  observed  is,  a  walk  of  four  feet  wide  should  be  one 
inch  and  a  half  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  and  for  every 
foot  after,  that  such  increases  in  width,  add  to  this  a  quarter  of  as^ 
inch  for  the  centre  elevation.  Rounding  the  walk  too  much  would 
make  it  very  uneasy  to  walk  on,  and  of  an  unpleasing  appearance. 
Never  lay  more  in  one  day  than  you  can  finish  off  and  roll  effectually. 

Gravel  walks  should  now,  if  not  done  in  March,  be  broken  up  and 
turned ;  for  such  turnings  will  not  only  destroy  weeds  and  moss, 
but  will  render  them  much  more  agreeable  to  walk  on  ;  besides^ 
the  fresh  and  lively  surface,  will  be  sightly  and  pleasing. 

Before  you  begin  to  turn  the  gravel,  the  edges  of  the  walks,  if 
of  grass,  should  be  first  neatly  dressed  with  an  edging-iron  such 
as  described  in  page  70  ;  or,  if  planted  with  box,  they  ought  to  be 
handsomely  trimmed  with  garden  shears :  any  borders  near  the 
walks  should  be  neatly  dug,  and  the  surface  raked  smooth ;  for 
when  the  edges  and  boi'ders  are  put  in  proper  order,  they  add 
much  to  the  general  neatness.  Proceed  then  to  dig  the;  walk  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  or  whatever  depth  the  fine  gravel  will  admit  of^ 
turning  the  surface.clean  to  the  bottom,  and  tiie  fresh  gravel  below 
to  the  top,  rounding  and  dressing  the  walk  neatly  after  you,  and 
rolling  the  whole  effectually  when  done. 

In  turning  or  laying  down  gravel-walks,  always  chose  dry  wea* 
ther,  and  let  the  work  be  done  in  the  most  complete  order  ;  as  these 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  garden. 

Roll  the  walks  once  a  week  regularly,  after  being  either  turned 
or  new  laid  ;  such  will  render  them  firm  and  neat,  and  also  greatly 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds;  It  is  a  general  rule  among  neat 
gardeners,  who  are  allowed  sufficient  help,  to  roll  and  sweep  the 
ipravel-walks  every  Saturday.    During  the  summer,  it  is  of  much 
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advantage  to  give  a  good  rolling  after  rain,  yiAuch  will  preserve  a     • 
compact  amooth  surface. 

Gras9  WaUc9  and  Lawns.  I 

Grass  walks  and  lawns  may  yet  be  laid,  in  the  middle  and  eastern  \ 

states,  if  done  in  the  beginning  of  this  mo\)th  ;  but  if  delayed  till  < 

the  weather  becomes  dry,  it  will  scorch  the  turf  and  render  the  ; 

sur&ce  disagreeable.    For  the  method  of  laying  and  making  them, 
see  page  296. 

The  Grass-walks  and  lawns  should  be  well  rolled,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month ;  and  afterwards,  as  the  grass  advances  in  growth, 
it  should  be  mowed  as  often  as  the  scythe  can  lay  hold  of  it,  for 
this  is  a  season  in  which  most  people  delight  to  walk  out ;  conse- 
quently the  walks  ought  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  Besides,  were 
this  neglected  in  spring,  the  grass  would  become  coarse  and  rank, 
and  be  some  dme,  before  it  could  be  restored  to  its  proper  texture. 

Always  mow  this  short  grass  when  wet,  either  by  dew  or  rain, 
otherwise,  it  will  be  impossible  to  cut  it  close  or  even.  For  the  ge- 
fieral  care  of  grass-walks  and  lawns,  see  page  70. 

The  edges  of  all  your  lawns  and  grass-walks  should  now  be  neatly 
cut,  with  an  edging-iron^  if  omitted  in  last  month  ;  but  this  should 
be  particularly  done  to  those  edgings  next  gravel  walks,  always  be- 
fore the  gravel  is  turned  or  new]y  laid  on,  and  afterwards  occasion- 
ally. 

Sticking  and  Trimming  FlomcT'^dant^ 

Examine  all  the  beds  and  borders,  and  place -convenient  sticks  to 
such  advancing  plants,  as  require  support ;  tying  them  neatly 
thereto,  which  should  be  repeated^  occasionally,  as  they  progress  in 
growth.  Let  them  be  made  or  cut,  in  proportion  to  the  usual  height 
of  each  respecl^tive  kind,  for  it  is  aukward  to  see  a  tall  stick  set  for 
the  support  of  a  plant  of  humble  growth. 

Weeds. 

Weeds  of  every  kind,  both  from  roots  and  seeds,  will  now  make 
rapid  progress  :  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  beds  and 
borders  free  from  them,  as  on  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depends^ 
much  of  your  success,  and  the  beauty  of  your  improvements. 


w* » 
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THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

Giving  Air  to  the  Plants. 


MANY  of  the  Green-house  plants  will  now  begin  to  shoot  freely; 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  as  much  air  as  posuble,  con- 
sistent with  their  safety.     Open  the  windows  every  morning  when 
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« 
the  weather  is  mild  and  calm,  and  let  them  continue  so,  till  the  cold 
of  the  afternoon  begins  to  increaa^e ;  pi*ovided,  that  the  air  conti- 
nues moderately  warm  all  the  time.  «Too  much  confinement  at 
this  season,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  heat 
of  the  weather  increases,  would  do  infinite  injury  to  the  plants  in 
general,  but  especially  to  the  early  shooting  kinds ;  for  if  drawn  up 
weakly  in  the  house,  they  would  not  be  in  so  good  a  condition  to 
bear  a  removal  into  the  open  air  in  the  early  part  of  next  month,  as 
if  their  yegetation  had  been  retarded  by  the  admission  of  a  due  and 
salutary  circulation  of  air,  in  the  house,  at  all  feivourable  opportu- 
nities. 

JVaiering, 

The  plants  will  now  require  frequent  wateiings,  giving  only  a 
little  at  a  time ;  but  especially  the  oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  olean* 
ders,  African  heaths,  jasmins,  coronillas,  justicias,  arbutus,  laurus- 
tinus,  and  most  of  the  woody  kinds  :  and  also  the  herbaceous  green- 
house exotics,  will  require  to  be  occasionally  refreshed  with  mode- 
rale  waterings. 

Let  the  whole  plants,  in  general,  be  often  looked  over,  to  see  where 
water  is  wanted,  and  let  such  as  need  it,  be  supplied  therewith,  ac<* 
cording  to  their  respective  necessities ;  for  it  is  now  an  indispensi- 
ble  article.  But  moderation  and  discretion  ought  to  be  observed,  in 
the  dispensing  of  it,  especially,  while  the  plants  are  in  the  house^ 
and  particularly  to  the  succulent  tribe.  The  latter,  such  as  Aloes, 
Agaves,  Euphorbias,  Cactuses,  Crassulas,  Stapelias,  Mesembryan- 
themums,  &c.  being  naturally  replete  with  moisture,  do  not  require 
much  water ;  to  those  and  other  plants  of  the  same  nature,  it  should 
be  given,  only  when  the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  very  dry,  as  too 
much  would  rot  them. 

Shifting  Plants  into  larger  Pots  and  Tubs*  » 

Such  of  your  plants  as  require  to  be  shifted,  into  larger  pots,  or 
tubs,  may  now  be  brought  out  in  a  mild  warm  day,  and  taken  out  of 
the  pots  or  tubs  in  which  they  have  stood,  with  the  balls  of  earth 
entire,  about  their  roots ;  then  cut  away  such  roots,  on  the  outsidep 
as  are  matted  or  appear  dry  or  decayed,  and  also,  some  of  the  earth 
round  the  ball. 

Having  good,  sound,  fresh  earth,  in  readiness,  put  some  into  each 
new  i)ot  or  tub,  previously,  placing  a  hollow  oyster  shell,  or  such 
like,  with  the  concave  side  under,  over  each  hole  in  the  bottoms  ; 
then  set  each  plant,  with  its  ball  of  earth,  prepared  and  dressed  as 
above,  into  the  middle  of  the  pot  or  tub,  and  fill  it  up  with  fresh  com- 
post, so  as  that  the  new  earth  may  cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots^ 
an  inch  deeper  than  before. 

-  According  as  the  plants  are  thus  potted,  let  them  be  immediate- 
ly watered,  and  returned  to  their  places  in  the  green-house,  admi- 
nistering the  water  occasionally  afterwaixls,  as  their  respective  ne- 
<:essities  may  require. 

z  z 
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/*rf  «A  Earthing  the  P!iant9. 

Such  of  the  plants,  as  do  not  require  shifting,  into  larger  pots> 
Ice.  should  be  refreshed  with  new  earth,  as  directed  in  page  SOO ; 
after  which,  give  them  a  moderate  watering  and  replace  them  in 
the  green-house,  as  before. 

Trinming  and  Cleaning  the  Pkini9. 

Where  any  decayed,  straggling,  or  ill  placed  branches  appear^ 
either  cut  them  off  close,  or  prune  them,  so  as  to  give  the  plants 
a  neat  and  becoming  form. 

Pick  off  all  decayed  leaves  as  they  appear,  and  suffer  no  weeds 
of  any  kind  to  grow  in  the  pots  ;  keep  them  free  from  moss,  &c.  by 
stirring  the  surface  earth  frequently :  wash  and  clean  the  floor  of  the 
green-house,  and  let  every  thing  in  and  about  it,  appear  neat  and 
lively. 

Where  any  large  leaved  kinds,  have  contracted  foulness,  wash 
them,  one  by  one,  with  a  spunge  dipped  in  soft  water  ;  the  small 
leaved  sorts,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  house,  in  a  warm  day,  and 
water  poured  over  them,  out  of  a  watering  pot,  which  will  not  only 
wash  off  the  dust,  but  greatly  refresh  tiiem  ^  then  replace  them 
as  before. 

Heading  down  Shrubby  Plant*. 

Myrtles,  oranges,  lemons,  geraniums,  and  several  other  woody 
plants,  that  have  got  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  may  now  be  headed 
down  ;  observing,  that  any  of  the  budded  kinds,  should  not  be  cut 
off,  below  where  they  were  worked,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity ;  that  is,  when  the  wood  is  either  dead  so  far,  or  in  such  a 
state,  that  no  hopes  remain  of  its  producing  new  shoots ;  under  such 
circumstances,  you  may  head  them  down  to  the  fresh  wood. 

By  this  means  they  will  put  out  plenty  of  strong  shoots,  near, 
or  from  the  stems,  and  form  full  regular  heads,  in  two  or  three 
months. 

Shifting  or  fresh  earthing  the  plants,  as  before  directed,  will  be 
necessary  upon  this  occasion. 

Ijutrching. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  you  may  inarch  orangey 
lemons,  citrons,  limes,  shaddocks,  pomegranates,  and  almost  every 
other  kind  of  shrubby  plants,  agreeable  to  the  directions  given  in 
page  249. 

By  way  of  curiosity,  or  as  required,  you  may  inarch  a  branch  of 
an  orange,  or  lemon  tree,  that  has  young  fruit  on  it,  on  one  of  the 
common  seedling  stocks  :  it  will  be  well  united  by  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, when  it  may  be  separated  from  the  mother  plant,  in  a  full  bear- 
ing state. 
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Sowing  Seeds  of  Green-Housc  FlantSj  Lfc. 

As  early  in  thb  month  as  possible,  sow  the  seeds  of  Geraniunis» 
myrtles,  oieanders,  Coronillas,  lemons,  oranges,  balm  of  Gilicad, 
Aloesy  Capnas,  Buddleias  and  Cactuses ;  Callicarpa,  Caparis,  Cel- 
cias  Mimosas,  Mesembryanthemums,  Centaureas  and  Chrysoco* 
mas ;  Cinerias,  Cistuses,  Coluteas,  Cyclamens,  ]>oUchoses,  Eneas 
and  Euphorbias;  Ferrarias,  Gandenias,  Genistas,  Heliotropiunt% 
indigoferas,  and  Lyciums ;  Melias,  Melianthuses,  Oleas,  Passifio* 
i^s,  Solanums,  and  Proteas,  Salvias,  Silcnes,  Spartiums,  Teu- 
criums^  Yuccas,  and  Xeranthemums,  with  many  ^  others ;  for 
which,  see  tlie  Catalogue  of  Green-house  plants.  For  the  method 
of  sowing  them,  see  page  300.  Many  kinds  will  not  vegetate 
for  two,  three,  four  or  six  months,  and  some,  not  sooner  than 
twelve  ;  therefore,  attend  the  pots  carefully,  and  your  patience  and 
trouble,  will  be  ultimately  rewarded. 

Projiagating  Green^hotue  Plants  by  Cuttings^  Suckers^  and 

Layersy  ^c. 

There  are  few  shrt^by  plants,  but  may  be  propagated  by  layers; 
these  should  be  laid  in  the  pots  or  tubs,  agreeably  to  the  methods 
directed  in  page  279. 

Suckers  may  now  be  taken  off,  where  they  appear,  and  be  planted 
in  separate  pots,  or  several  small  ones,  in  the  same  pot. 

The  fer  greater  number  of  all  the  green-house  plants,  may  now 
be  plenttfully  propagated  by  cuttings  or  slips ;  such  as  Laurusti- 
nus,  myrtles.  Geraniums,  Balm  of  Gillead,  and  Fuschia  coccinea; 
Jasmines,  Gardinias,  Hydrangeas,  English  and  Portugal  Laurels ; 
.  Oleanders,  Passion-flowers,  Justicias,  Lagei*stroemia,  HeliotropiumS) 
Coronillas  and  Melianthuses  ;  Acuba  and  Camilla  Japonica,  Budd- 
leias, Solanums,  Teucriums,  Proteas,  and  Salvias,  with  almost  every 
other  kind,  if  planted  in  hot-beds,  and  carefully  shaded  and  water- 
ed. Such  as  do  not  root  freely,  should  have  bell-glasses  placed 
over  them,  in  the  hot-bed  till  rooted;  this  is  the  most  effectual  way 
to  insure  the  growth  of  many  hard-wooded  kinds. 

The  roots  of  herbaceous  plants  may  now  be  separated  and  plant« 
ed  in  different  pots,  for  increase ;  the  succulent  kinds,  may  also 
be  propagated  by  slips,  cuttings,  and  suckers,  such  as  Cactuses, 
Stapelias,  Mesembryanthemums,  &c.  The  succulent  sorts  should 
not  be  planted,  for  a  few  days  after  having  been  taken  off,  that  the 
wounds  may  heal ;  during  which  time,  they  may  lie  on  a  shelf  in 
the  green-house,  and  when  fit,  plant  them  in  pots  of  good  sandy 
earth. 

The  young  orange  and  lemon  stocks,  raised  last  year,  for  bud- 
ding,  should  now,  if  not  done  before,  be  planted  into  separate  and 
suitable  sized  pots ;  and  if  then  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  till  they  have 
taken  fresh  root,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  growth.  Some  of 
the  strongest  will,  probably,  be  of  sufficient  size  to  bud  in  August, 
and  aU  of  them  at  that  time  twelve  months. 
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Cafie  Bulbs, 

Many  of  the  Cape  Bulbs,  mentioned  in  page  1 59,  will  be  now  in 
flower ;  they  should  all  be  kept  in  the  front  jiarts  of  the  green- 
house, and  have  plenty  of  air  ;  without  which,  they  will  spindle  up 
and  never  show  either  strong  or  biilliant  flowers  ;  such  as  are  in 
blow  however,  are,  when  the  sun  shines  too  powerfully  on  them, 
to  be,  for  the  moment,  removed  out  of  its  rays,  or  it  will  faciliute 
their  decline. 
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Pitte  AfiiUe9, 

In  this  month  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish,  which  of  the 
Pines  are  likely  to  produce  the  best  fruit ;  tiiis  is  not  always  com- 
mon to  the  largest  plants.  A  few  of  the  most  promising  being 
marked,  a  small  iron  rod,  made  with  a  sharp  angular  point,  may  be 
thrust  down  the  centre  of  each  sucker  arising  therefrom,  which  be- 
ing turned  two  or  three  times  ix>und,  willdiill  out  tlie  heart  and  pre- 
vent itb  growth.  Thus  the  plants,  being  sufficiently  supplied  with 
water,  and  having  nothing  to  support  but  the  fruit,  will  sometimes 
grow  amazingly  large.  But  this  method  is  not  to  be  practised  on 
too  many  plants,  as  it  would  be  att<;nded  with  the  entire  loss  of  all 
the  suckers. 

JVatering  tlie  Pitiei, 

In  the  West  Indies*  where  Pines  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
rains  are  very  unfrequent,  during  the  period  that  this  fruit  is  com- 
ing to  maturity,  but  the  dews  are  remarkably  heavy  ;  therefore  it 
is  principally  supplied  with  moisture  from  the  latter  ;  in  imitation 
of  which,  yoti  should  raise  artificial  dews,  in  the  hot-house,  by  wa- 
terini^  the  walks  and  flues  frequently,  in  dry  weather.     This  will 
be  found  extremely  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  Pine  Apple,  but  to  all 
other  plants,  which  are  natives  of  similar  climates ;  and  by  this 
management,  they  will  require  much  less  water,  than  they  othei'- 
wisc  would.     However  regular  waterings,  taking  care  to  give  but  a 
little  at  a  time,  just  to  keep  the  earth  moderately  moist,  will  be 
necessary. 

Tofi  a7id  Bottom  Heat, 

Continue  to  support  the  requisite  heat  in  the  hot-house,  by  aid 
of  moderate  cveniD[j  fires,  and  a  constant  good  heat  in  the  bark-bed ; 
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the  fniiting  plants,  in  particular,  will  require  this.  If  the  bark  was 
not  turned  and  fresh  tan  added  thereto,  in  March,  it  should  he  done 
in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  as  there  directed.  But  if  then  at- 
tended to,  tlverc  is  no  necessity  for  it  now,  as  the  pit  will  yet  con- 
tinue to  be  in  excellent  order. 

Admitting  Air, 

Air  should  now  be  admitted  in  proportioi>  to  the  encreasinp^  heat 
of  the  season ;  a  great  deal  depends  on  this  article  ;  for  without  due 
attention  to  its  utility  and  great  influence  on  the  plants,  they  may, 
if  deprived  of  a  sufficiency,  be  soon  rendered  of  little  value. 

EveiT^  warm,  sunny  day,  when  the  wind  is  not  cold,  let  some  of 
the  glasses  or  lights,  be  opened  a  little  way,  and  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  before  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  continued 
open  longer,  than  while  the  air  in  the  house  keeps  up  to  a  proper 
degree  of  warmth. 

Towaixls  the  end  of  the  month,  you  will  find  that  a  sufficiency  of 
ur  cannot  be  admitted  by  the  upright  glasses  ;  therefore,  it  will  be 
very  necessary,  to  have  your  roof  lights  constructed  so  as  to  slide 
up  and  down,  by  means  of  pullies.  Seventy  or  seventy-two  deji^rees 
of  Fahrenheit,  will  be  a  good  medium  for  sun-hef!t ;  but  alwayft 
when  it  rises  above  that,  give  abundance  of  air,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  this  is  done  with  more  safety,  by  sliding  open 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  roof-lights. 

Succession  Pines^ 

The  succession  pines,  especially  those  intended  for  fruiting  next 
season,  should  be  shifted  as  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  if  not 
done  in  March.  For  the  method  of  doing  it,  and  the  manner  of 
treating  them  after,  see  page  302. 

The  crowns  and  suckers  o^  last  season,  should  now,  also,  be  shift- 
ed into  larger  pots^  and  managed  in  like  manner. 

Treatment  of  the  other  various  Stove  Plants. 

The  general  treatment  directed  for  the  pines,  may  be  given  in 
common,  to  most  other  stove  plants.  With  respect  to  shifting,  or 
adding  fresh  earth  to  the  pots,  that  should  now  be  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  green-house  plants;  after  which,  if 
there  be  room  in  the  bark-bed,  let  the  pots  be  immediately  plunged 
to  their  rims  therein ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  kindly  heat,  the 
plants  will  root  freely  in  the  new  earth,  which  will  give  them 
strength,  promote  their  health,  revive  their  colour,  and  prepare 
them  the  better,  for  a  removal,  into  the  open  air,  towards  the  end 
of  next  month. 

The  woody  kinds  will  now  require  frequent  and  gentle  v/atcrings ; 
the  herbaceous,  occasionally  ;  but  the  succulent  sorts,  should  get 
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only  a  little,  now  and  then,  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  seems  to  stand 
in  need  of  it. 

When  any  of  the  stove  plants  have  contracted  much  dust  or 
other  foulness,  such  must  be  cleaned  off  immediately ;  all  decayed 
leaves  should  constantly  be  picked  away,  and  the  utmost  cleanness 
preserved  in  all  the  house. 

Where  insects  appear  on  the  pines,  or  on  any  of  the  other  plantSf 
immediate  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  destruction  of  them  ; 
for  in  a  short  time,  if  neglected,  they  would  overrun  the  house  and 
ruin  many  of  the  plants.  For  the  methods  of  extirpating  themr,see 
article  Hot^houte  for  February^  page  160,  &c. 

The  paying  of  due  attention  to  all  the  plants,  giving  them  suita- 
ble care  and  culture,  preserving  them  in  good  health,  and  keeping 
the  house  constantly  clean,  and  the  plants  free  from  decayed  leaves 
and  filth,  is  the  surest  method  of  not  being  much  troubled  with  ixh 
nects. 

Promulgating  various  Stove  Exotic; 

You  may  now  propagate  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds^ 
the  various  plants  of  this  department.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  pots, 
plunge  them  in  the  bark*bed,  and  the  kinds  that  grow  by  that  me- 
thod,  which  are  very  numerous,  will  strike  root  freely ;  and  indeed 
there  are  very-few  sorts  but  may  be  cultivated  in  this  way,  if  covers 
•ed  close  for  some  time  with  bell-glasses,  to  preserve  a  moist  at- 
mosphere around  them,  till  they  establish  themselves  In  the  earth, 
and  are  able  to  draw  therefrom,  a  sufficient  supply  of  juices,  to  re- 
place those  which  might  be  exhaled  by  the  open  dry  air. 

You  may  in  like  manner,  strike  cuttings  of  many  sorts  of  green- 
house plants,  and  of  any  curious  and  valuable  shrubs,  of  the  open 
ground  departmennts. 

Sow  seeds  of  all  hot -house  plants,  that  you  are  able  to  procure, 
and  wish  to  cultivate ;  let  them  be  sown  in  pots,  and  if  room  can 
be  had,  plunge  these  in  the  bark-bed,  give  them  occasional  water- 
ing, and  you  may  expect  many  kinds  to  come  up  shortly,  and  seve- 
ral others  not  for  months.  The  laying  of  panes  of  glass  over  these 
pots,  will  £sicilitate  the  growth  of  the  seeds,  by  opposing  the  ascend- 
ing moistui'e,  and  retaining  it  about  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but 
bell-glasses  would  more  effectually  answer  this  end. 

Care  fxf  several  Fruiting^  Flowerings  and  JSscuieni  Plants  in  tht 

Stove. 

Pay  due  attention  to  the  regular  watering,  of  the  strawberries^ 
kidney-beans,  cucumbers,  and  Howers,  now  forcing  in  the  stove ; 
and  early  in  the  month,  introduce  others  to  succeed  them. 

Continue  to  keep  the  grape-vines,  now  fruiting,  free  from  all 
unnecessary  shoots,  and  such  as  arc  produced  from  the  axiilas  of 
the  leaves^  Sec.  and  train  the  others,  close  and  regular. 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN^ 

Marly  Melons  and  Cucumbert, 

THE  early  melons  will  now  shew  fruit  abundantly ;  they  must 
have  plenty  of  air,  and  protection  from  the  mid-day  sun  ;  for  a  few 
hours  sunshine  at  this  season,  if  the  glasses  were  close  shut,  would 
destroy  the  whole  crop.  The*  lights  should  be  taken  off,  and  the 
plants  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air,  about  the  twentieth  or  towai'da 
the  end  of  the  month ;  therefore,  the  plants  ought  to  be  previously 
and  g^radually  innured  thereto.  Should  the  beds  happen  to  be  great» 
ly  declined  in  heat,  about  the  first  of  this  month,  a  fresh  lining  of 
hot  dung  ought  to  be  applied;  for  at  this  period  of  their  fruiting,  % 
brisk  bottom  heat  is  necessary  to  the  free  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
The  advantage  of  thiS)  will  soon  appear  very  evident.  A  slight 
covering  ought  to  be  kept  over  the  glasses  every  night,  till  about 
the  tenth  of  the  month,  after  which,  they  will  need  it  no  longer  ; 
these  should  be  taken  off  early  every  morning,  for  light,  and  plentf 
of  air,  will  now  be  absolutely  necessary. 

According  as  the  melons  set,  place  a  [nece  of  board  or  shinglo 
under  each  fruit ;  this  will  preserve  them  from  the  damp  of  the 
earth. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  frames  may  be  raised,  by 
means  of  any  kind  of  support  at  the  comers,  and  the  plants  be  suf- 
fered to  run  out  under  them,  and  by  the  end  thereof,  you  may  take 
them  totally  away. 

A  regular  supply  of  water  will  be  very  necessary ;  and  although 
melons  do  not  require  as  much  of  it  as  cucumbers,  yet  a  sufficiency 
must  be  given. 

The  early  cucumbers,  will  now  be  in  full  fruiting,  and  will  re-* 
quire  plenty  of  air  and  water ;  they  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  in  the  middle  states,  about  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  and 
in  the  eastern  states,  about  the  end  thereof. 

Making  Hot^bed  Ridget  for  Cucumber*  and  Melom. 

The  cacumbers  and  melons,  which  were  sown  last  montli,  or 
late  in  March,  may  in  the  firat  week  of  this,  be  planted  in  hot-bed 
ridges,  as  directed  in  page  305  ;  or,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  there- 
on, in  the  following  manner. 

The  ridges  being  made  and  earthed  as  directed  in  April,  page 
305,  mark  out  the  holes  for  the  seed,  four  feet  asunder,  and  in  form 
«f  a  shallow  bason,  about  an  inch  deep,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  wide. 
In  the  middle  of  each,  sow  eight  or  nine  seeds,  and  then  put  on  bell 
•r  hand-glasses.    Afler  the  plants  have  been  up  ten  or  twelve  daysi 
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they  must  be  thinned,  leaving  only  three  of  the  strongest  in  each 
hole,  drawing  a  little  earth  about  their  stems,  and  giving  a  light 
valering,  to  settle  it  close  to  the  roots. 

Wlien  the  plants  have  two  rough  leaves,  they  must  be  stopped 
or  lopped,  as  directed  in  page  113,  which  see.  This  operation  is 
very  necessary  to  throw  them  into  a  fruiting  state,  before  they  run 
ico  much  into  vine. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  they  must  have  gentle  and  fre- 
quent waterings,  and  plenty  of  air  admitted,  by  the  raising  of  the 
glasses  on  props ;  under  which,  suffer  them  to  run  out,  as  they  in- 
crease in  growth.  The  glasses  may  be  totally  taken  off  about  the 
end  of  the  month. 

So'ivii:^  Melons  and  Cucumbers^  in  the  cfien  Ground. 

About  the  tenth  of  this  month  will  be  a  good  time,  in  the  middle 
Slates,  to  sow  a  general  crop  of  Melons,  in  the  open  ground  ;  from 
a  week  to  a  month  earlier,  to  the  southwai-d,  according  to  the  re- 
spective situations  ;  and  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth,  in  tlic 
eastern  states.  It  is  remarked  that  musk  and  water  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, pumpkins,  si(uashes,  gourds,  and  all  the  varieties  of  these 
families,  may  be  sown,  at  tlie  periods  in  which  people  generally 
plant  Indian  corn  ;  but  in  order  to  have  them  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  open  ground,  a  few  patches  may  be  sown  ten  days  or  more, 
before  the  dates  above  mentioned  ;  which  with  good  care  may  suc- 
ceed very  well,  especially  if  the  season  proves  favourable. 

For  th2  varieties  of  the  Musk  or  Cantaleupe  Melons,  prepare  a 
piece  of  rich  sandy  ground,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  manure  it  and 
give  it  a  good  digging,  then  mark  it  out  into  squares  of  six  feet 
every  way ;  at  the  angle  of  every  square,  dig  a  hole  twelve  inches 
deep  and  eighteen  over,  into  which  put  seven  or  eight  inches  deepy 
of  old  hot-bed  dung,  or  very  rotten  manure ;  throw  thereon  about 
four  inches  of  earth,  and  mix  the  dung  and  eaith  well  with  the 
spade,  after  wiiich,  draw  the  remainder  of  the  earth,  over  the  mixture 
so  us  to  form  a  round  hill,  about  a  foot  broad  at  top.  Some  people 
use  hot  stable  dung,  under  an  idea  that  its  heat  would  promote  the 
vegetation  of  the  seed ;  this  is  a  mistaken  notion,  as  in  a  few  hours 
it  loses  all  it  had,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  being  together, 
to  promote  fermentation,  and  becomes  a  dryish  wisp,  unfit,  at  least,. 
for  the  present,  to  afibrd  either  heat  or  nourishment  to  the  plants. 

V/hcr>your  hills  are  all  prepared  as  above,  plant  in  each,  towards 
the  centre,  eight  or  nine  grains  of  good  melon  seed,  distant  two 
ir.chcs  from  one  another,  and  cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  are  up  and  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  producing 
their  rough  leaves,  they  must  be  thinned  to  two  or  three  in  each 
hill,  the  extra  number  in  some,  may  serve  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in 
otheri:  drav/  c:irth,  from  time  to  time,  round  the  hills,  and  as  high 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  the  seed  leaves ;  when  fit,  sto]> 
them  as  directed  in  page  115  ;  after  which,  keep  the  ground,  by 
frequent  hoclngs,  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 
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Squashes. 

Squashes  of  every  kind,  may  be  cultivated  as  directed  for  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  at  similar 
distances ;  with  this  difference^  that  two  plants  of  these,  will  be  plen- 
ty for  each  hill,  and  that  they  are  easier  pleased  in  soil,  and  prepa^ 
ration)  than  the  others. 

Water  Melons, 

In  order  to  have  water  melons  in  good  perfection,  you  must  fix 
upon  a  piece  of  very  light,  rich,  sandy  soil ;  prepare,  sow,  and  ma'* 
nage  it,  in  every  respect,  as  directed  for  cucumbers  and  melons^ 
only  let  the  hills  be  nine  or  ten  feet  distant  every  way. 

Pumfikint  and  Gourds, 

Pumpkins  will  require  to  be  ten  feet  distant  hill  from  hill,  t^o  or 
three  plants  will  be  sufficient  in  each,  they  are  not  so  tenacious  of  a 
particular  soil  as  either  melons  or  cucumbei's,  but  will  grow  fi^eely 
in  any  dry  and  tolerably  rich  ground ;  they  are  to  be  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  directed  for  sowing  melons  and  cucumbers  in  ihe  open 
ground ;  and  should  be  kept  constantly  clean  and  free  from  weeds* 

The  various  kinds  of  gourds,  which  are  more  cultivated  for  om»* 
ment  than  use,  may  be  sown  where  they  can  be  trained  to  trelacesy 
fences,  walls,  or  to  cover  arbors. 

When  you  intend  to  cultivate  either  melons,  cucumbers,  squasheS) 
pumpkins,  or  the  like  kinds,  on  a  large  or  extensive  scale,  you  can 
prepare  the  ground  with  a  plough,  which  will  save  much  labour  ; 
and  also,  afterwards,  as  the  weeds  advance,  plough  and  harrowi 
between  the  plants  till  they  begin  to  run,  after  which,  the  hoe  must 
be  used. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

The  Convotvultts  BatataSj  or  sweet  potatoe,  is  a  naUve  of  both 
Indies,  also  of  China,  Cochin-china,  &c.  But  it  is  affirmed  that  it 
was  unknown  in  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  islands,  before  the 
Spaniards  brought  it  there.  In  Amboina,  Banda,  Temate,  &c.  the 
inhabitants  add  Caatela  to  the  name,  as  having  received  it  from  the 
Castilians  or  Spaniards.  It  was  first  brought. into  Spain  from  the 
West-Indies,  or  Spanish  Main,  and  was  there  cultivated,  long  6efor» 
the  Solanum  tuberomnij  or  common  potatoe,  was  known  in  Europe. 

The  sweet  potatoe  requires  a  very  light,  sandy,  and  tolerably 
rich  soil,  to  bring  it  to  good  perfection.  The  time  to  plant  it,  in 
the  middle  states,  is  the  first  ten  days  in  May ;  or  more  generally 
it  is  planted  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  the  month.  It  is  remarked 
that  the  earner  and  more  forward  crops,  are  always  most  produc- 
tive and  besLfot-^ting  ;  and  several  people  to  accomplish  this  end, 
first  sprout  them  in  hot^beds,  and  then  plant  them  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner, 
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The  ground  being  first  well  pulverized  bf  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing, &c.  is  afterwards  laid  out  by  the  plough  in  squares,  of  four 
or  five  feet  each,  and  at  the  intersections  of  the  scores  or  furrows, 
hrlh  are  made,  in  the  manner  directed  for  melons  and  cucumbers,  in ' 
page  360  ;  into  each  of  these,  one  or  two  good  sets  are  planted,  and 
covered  about  an  inch  deep,  of  a  little  better ;  as  they  advance  in 
growth  the  hills  are  enlarged  by  drawing  the  eartli  up  round  them 
"with  a  hoe  ;  or,  by  first  cross  ploughing  the  ground,  harrowing  it 
with  a  very  narrow  harrow,  and  then  finishing  and  rounding  the 
hills  with  a  broad  lK>e.  Tlley  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  frequent  enlargement  of  the  hills,  will  encourage 
the  gromh  and  increase  the  number  of  roots. 

When  they  are  cultivated  upon  a  smaU  scale,  m  gardens,  aH  this 
work  may  be  performed  with  a  spade  and  hoe. 

Indian  Com, 

The  2^  Mayty  or  Indian  com,  is  frequently  required  from  the 
gardener,  for  early  use.  For  this  purpose,  procure  some  seed  of  the 
earliest  kind,  and  select  a  piece  of  dry,  sandy,  and  tolerably  rich 
gmund,  in  a  warm  exposure.  After  preparing  it  as  if  for  peas,  &c. 
form  shallow  drills  about  two  inches  deep,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet 
from  each  other ;  drop  the  seed  therein  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder, 
and  two  grains  in  each  place ;  sti*ew  a  Httle  wood-ashes  in  the  drills^ 
then  cover  the  seed  as  you  w«uld'  peas.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  earth  them  up  two  oi*  three  times.  For  an  early  cix>p, 
you  may  plant  the  seed,  in  the  middle  states,  about  the  first  of  this 
month,  or  ten  days  earlier  should  the  season  prove  very  fiivour- 
able. 

This  method  is  exclusively  intended  for  the  garden  culture,  •£ 
the  small  early  kindsv 

Early  Cauliflowert, 

The  early  cauliflower  plants,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  should 
have  the  earth  drawn  up  about  their  stems,  and  in  dry  weather  be 
occasionally  watered ;  which  will  cause  the  heads  to  grow  to  a  much 
greater  size,  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  plants  will  begin  to  shew 
their  flowers,  when  they  should  frequently  be  looked  over,  and  as 
thes^  appear  in  an  advanced  growth,  not  before,  let  some  of  the 
largest  leaves  be  broke  down  over  them,  to  defend  them  from  sun 
and  wet,  whereby  they  will  be  preserved  in  their  natural  colour, 
firmness  and  beauty ;  for  if  left  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
would  change  their  peculiar  whiteness,  to  a  yellowish  hue,  and  oc- 
casion tliem  to  open  sooner,  than  if  treated  in  this  manner.  ' 

Planting  CaulrJlovferM, 

The  plants  from  the  late  spring  sowings,  should  now,  according 
as  Uiey  arrive  at  a  sufficient  size,  be  planted  out  a»  directed  in  page 
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S06.     Very  few  of  these  will  produce  flowers  till  October,  but  theD> 
jou  may  expect  Bovat  fine  heads. 

Soxtfing  Cauliflower  Seed^ 

Tou  may  now  sow  cauliflower  seed,  for  a  late  crop.  Should  the 
plants  from  this  sowing,  not  pi*oduce  heads  before  November,  they 
are  then  to  be  taken  up  and  managed  as  directed  in  that  month  ; 
by  which  means,  they  will  continue  to  produce  fine  fiowers  all  win- 
ttr^  when  such  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Cabbages, 

Draw  earth  about  the  stems  of  your  early  cabbages,  and  all  otliert 
that  are  advanced  in  growth  ;  this  will  strengthen  them  considera- 
bly, and  cause  them  to  produce  fine  large  heads. 

The  earliest  will,  towards  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  this  month, 
begin  to  form  their  heads ;  when  they  may  be  greatly  forwarded  in 
their  whitening,  by  tying  their  leaves  together.  For  this  purpose, 
get  some  sti*ong  bass,  or  small  osier  twigs,  go  over  the  plants  row 
by  row,  and  tie  such  as  begin  to  turn  their  leaves  inward  for  head- 
ing; first  gathering  all  the  leaves  up  regularly  :  do  not,  however, 
bind  them  too  close,  for.  that  would  occasion  their  rotting. 

This  method  may  be  practised  with  a  few  early  plants,  but  by  no 
means,  with  the  principal  crop^  as  those  treated  in  that  way,  never 
produce  such  large  and  firm  heads  as  they  would  if  left  to  nature : 
however,  market  gardeners,  may  derive  some  advantage  from  it,  as 
the  early  produce  will  always  command  the  highest  price. 

Continue  to  plant  out  your  spring  cabbage  plants,  for  autumn 
and  winter  use  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  308.  Plant 
also,  at  this  time,  a  full  crop  of  red  pickling  cabbage  and  savoys.  All 
these  will  require  an  open  situation ;  they  never  thrive  or  head 
well  near  trees,  walls,  or  shade  of  any  kind,  and  the  richer  your 
ground,  the  lai*ger  sized  heads  will  you  have.  You  may  plant  some 
between  rows  of  forward  kidney-beans,  and  other  low  growing 
crops,  which  will  occupy  the  ground  when  those  ai'e  off. 

Let  all  be  planted  out,  if  possible,  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather,, 
and  immediately  after,  give  each  a  little  water,  unless  the  ground  it 
already  sufficiently  saturated. 

Sow  now  some  early  York,  sugarloaf  and  other  close  quick-heart- 
ing kinds,  for  summer  and  autumn  use^  likewise  savoys,  large 
drum-head,  fiat-dutch,  and  any  other  of  the  large  late  heading  sorts, 
for  autumn  and  winter  cabbages,  and  also  some  of  the  red  pickling 
cabbage.  Sow  these  seeds  as  directed  in  page  308 ;  and  transplant 
young  advancing  seedlings,  into  beds  as  there  directed,  watering 
them  immediately,  and  giving  them  shade  for  a  few  days  if  neces- 
sary. 

Sowing  Borecole. 

You  may  now  sow  a  principal  crop  of  green  and  red  curled  Bore- 
cole, for  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  use  ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  pages  184,  and  309. 
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By  sowing  the  seed  early^  you  will  have  tall  strong  stems,  and 
large  bushy  heads,  sometimes  growing  to  the  height  of  four  feet  ; 
but  the  largest  are  always  obtained  from  the  spring  sowings ;  how« 
ever,  it  is  usual  to  continue  sowing  successive  crops  of  them  to  the 
end  of  July. 

The  seed  should  be  sown,  in  beds  of  open  ground,  tolerably  thin 
and  covered  lightly  or  raked  in  regularly.  In  dry  weather  it  will 
be  of  use  to  water  the  beds  occasionally,  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  are  up.  When  about  three  inches  high,  it  will  be  proper  to 
thin  the  seed-bed,  and  prick  out  a  quantity  therefrom,  at  four  inches 
distance,  that  the  whole  may  obtain  proper  strength  for  final  trans* 
planting. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  those  sown  in  April,  should  be 
planted  out  into  beds  of  rich  sandy  soil,  in  the  manner  directed  for 
cabbages,  at  three  feet  distance  every  way,  and  afterwards  be  Kept 
free  from  weeds  and  the  earth  drawn  to  their  stems  as  they  advance 
in  growth.  Those  intended  for  winter  use  should  never  be  planted, 
in  a  rich  fat  loam  ;  as  there,  they  would  become  too  succulent,  and 
consequently,  could  not  bear  the  frost,  as  well  as  if  growing  on  a 
gravelly  soil.  Such  as  are  designed  for  autumn  use,  may  be  plant- 
ed in  any  convenient  open  bed^  that  is  tolerably  rich. 

Brussels*  Sprouts  and  Jerusalem  Kale, 

The  Bi^ussels'  sprouts  and  Jerusalem  Kale,  are  both  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  similar  purposes,  as 
the  Borecole.  They  may  be  now  sown  and  treated  like  the  latter> 
with  this  difference,  that  two  feet  or  rather  two  and  a  half,  will  be 
a  sufficient  distance  for  the  final  transplanting  of  the  Jerusalem 
,Kale,  as  it  never  grows  as  tall  as  either  of  the  other  kinds. 

Turnefi  Cabbage  and  Tvrnep.  Rooted  Cabbage,, 

For  an  account  of  both  these  varieties,  see  page  S09.  The  seeds 
of  the  turnep  cabbage  may  now  be  sown  and  the  plants  afterwards 
treated  as  directed  for  cabbages ;  only  observing  not  to  earth  them 
up  tibove  the  swelling  bulb  on  the  stem.  The  turnep  rooted  kind, 
should  be  sown  on  a  bed  of  strong  rich  ground,  as  you  would  tur« 
neps,  and  treated  like  them  in  every  respect ;  observing,  to  thin 
the  plants  with  the  hoe,  when  advancing  in  growth,  to  the  distance 
of  about  sixteen  inches  apait.  Their  roots  will  be  much  larger  and 
better,  i^hen  treated  in  this  way,  than  if  transplanted. 

The  early  sown  plants,  of  the  former  kind,  may  now  be  planted 
out,  and  afterwards  treated  as  above  observed. 

Broccoli, 

The  early  sown  broccoli  plants,  should  now  be  planted  out  into 
beds  of  good  rich  earth,  in  an  open  situation  ;  the  purple  kind  at 
two  feet  and  a  half  distance,  eveiy  way,  and  the  white  at  the  dis» 
touce  of  three  feet. 
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Broccoli  seeds  of  both  these  kinds^  as  well  as  of  any  other  variety 
Trhich  you  would  wish  to  cultivate,  should  be  sown  early  in  this 
month  for  a  second  principal  crop^  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Sow 
them  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich  earth,  in  an  open  exposure,  each 
kind  separate  and  rake  them  in  regularly. 

In  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  where  the  frost  is  too  powerful, 
for  the  standing  out  of  these  plants  during  winter,  on  its  approach, 
they  must  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  earth  up  to  their  leaves, 
either  in  cellars,  or  under  sheds,  where  tliey  can  be  protected 
from  wet  and  very  rigorous  frosts,  and  they  will  continue  to  produce 
their  fine  heads,  during  all  the  winter  months ;  which  ai*e  equal  to 
any  cauliflowers.  On  the  opening  of  spring,  plant  out  the  stalks 
of  the  purple  kind,  and  they  will  produce  abundance  of  the  most 
delicious  sprouts  ;  the  white,  do  not  answer  for  that  purpose. 

These  plants  even  if  hung  up  in  a  cellar,  would  shoot  forth  their 
flowers  or  heads,  pretty  much  about  their  usual  time.  For  a  mome 
particular  account  of  them,  see  page  3 10. 

Mpiagement  qf  Beans  in  Blossom, 

The  early  Mazagan,  long-podded,  Windsor,  and  all  the  varieties 
of  that  species  of  bean,  should  be  topped,  when  arrived  at  full 
bloom  and  the  lower  pods  be^nning  to  set ;  this  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  swelling  of  the  pods,  as  well  as  their  early  maturity  ;  for, 
having  no  advancing  tops  to  nourish,  their  whole  efforts  must  go  to 
the  support  of  the  fruit. 

This  should  be  performed  op  the  beans  in  general,  which  are 
now  in  full  blossom  ;  observing  to  let  the  stems  be  first  advanced 
to  such  a  due  height,  as  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pods  ;  the 
early  Mazagan  bean  may  be  topped  when  about  two  feet  high,  and 
the  larger  sorts  when  from  about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  yaixl,  to 
three  and  a  half  high,  a^rding  to  the  growth  of  the  different  va- 
rieties, and  may  be  done  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

But  with  respect  to  the  small  early  beans,  if  you  would  have  them 
come  in  as  soon  as  possible,  you  should  top  them  when  the  bios* 
aoms  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalks  begin  to  open. 

Be  very  particular  to  earth  up  the  stems  of  your  beans,  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  their  growth ;  as  this  is  absolutely  ne« 
cessary  to  their  good  success,  and  plentiful  production, 

Sowing  Peas. 

To  have  a  regular  supply  of  peas,  let  some  be  sown  at  least  twice 
in  this  month  ;  but  where  a  constant  succession  is  wanted,  three  or 
four  sowings  will  be  necessary. 

The  best  sorts  to  sow  now  are  the  marrowfats,  Glory  of  England^ 
Spanish  morotto,  green  and  white  rouncivals,  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Poland,  these  being  the  finest  and  largest  sorts ;  likewise  any  of 
the  hotspur  kinds,  and  Prussian  blue,  &c.  those  that  are  sown  any 
time  in  this  month  will  yield  tolerable  good  crops. 
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The  earlier  in  the  month,  however,  that  those  or  any  other  kinds 
of  peas  are  sown,  the  more  abundantly  will  they  produce 

You  may  now  sow  some  of  the  tall  sugar  peas,  as  directed  in 
page  31 1,  to  which,  and  its  preceding  page,  I  refer  you  for  more 
general  instructions  on  this  subject. 

Sow,  early  in  the  month,  the  dwarf  sugar  and  dwarf  Spanish  peas, 
and  also,  Leadman's  dwarf ;  as  directed  in  page  3 10.  These  are 
all  very  delicious,  great  bearers,  and  do  not  require  sticks^  particu- 
larly, the  two  former :  and  when  sown  at  this  season,  are  gene- 
rally, more  productive  than  the  taller  growing  kinds. 

Hoe  and  earth  up, the  peas,  which  were  sown  in  April ;  this  will 
greatly  strengthen  them  and  promote  a  plentiful  bearing ;  and  also, 
pay  due  attention  to  the  sticking  or  placing  pea-pods,  to  the  young 
rising  crops,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  height  of  five  or  six 
inches.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  allowing  sticks  of  a  suitable 
height,  to  the  various  kinds  ;  for  the  produce  is,  generally,  not  only 
much  superior,  but  by  far  more  abundant,  often  to  more  than  double 
the  quantity,  produced  by  those  that  are  permitted  to  trail  on  the 
ground.  The  sticks  should,  not  only,  be  sufficiently  tall,  but  also 
branchy,  that  the  plants  may  readily  take  hold ;  and  they  should  be 
prepared  fan  fashion,  so  as  the  side  branches  may  extend  only  along 
the  rows. 

They  should  be  placed  when  in  single  rows,  on  the  sunny  aide  of 
the  drills,  as  the  plants  will  naturally  incline  that  way,  and  more 
readily  lay  hold  of  the  sticks ;  or  there  may  be  double  rows  of  sticks 
placed  to  them,  as  directed  in  page  1T9. 

Traiisfilanting  Lettuce, 

Take  advantage  of  moist  weather,  to  transplant  such  of  those 
Aown  in  the  two  former  months,  as  are  now  fit  for  it.  The  ground 
should  be  fully  exposed,  not  encumbered  with  trees,  or  near  any 
kind  of  shade  whatever ;  for  these  plants  never  form  good  heads 
in  such  situations,  but  start  to  seed  immediately. 

Dig  the  ground  neatly  and  rake  the  surface  smooth,  then  dibble 
in  the  plants,  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  near  the 
«ame  distance  from  one  another  in  the  rows ;  water  them  imme- 
diately and  repeat  it  occasionally  till  they  have  taken  good  root. 

Such  as  are  intended  to  remain  for  heading,  where  sown,  should 
now  be  thinned  to  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance,  every  way, 
and  those  growing  among  other  general  crops,  ought  not  to  be  left 
bearer  to  each  other  than  three  feet. 

Sowing  Lettuce  Seed, 

.  Lettuce  seed  of  vanous  good  kinds,  should  be  sown  two  or  three 
times  tliis  month,  that  there  may  be  a  constant  and  regular  supply 
of  this  very  wholesome  vegetable.  The  white  Silicia,  Grand  Ad- 
miral, India,  Aleppo,  Imperial,  Large  Royal,  and  groen  Egyptian 
Cos,  are  very  proper  kinds  to  sow  now  ;  the  Aleppo  and  Egptian  Ccs, 
do  not  head  like  the  other  kinds^  but  if  tied  up  as  you  do  endive^ 
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they  will  blanch  beautifully,  and  are  extremely  crisp  and  delicious. 
Th«  white  and  brown  Dutch,  Mogul,  New-Zealand,  and  large  cab- 
bage kinds,  are  excellent  sorts,  and  will  succeed  well  if  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  this  month. 

An  open  situation  must  be  chosen,  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds ;  the 
ground  should  be  light  and  rich,  and  each  sort  sown  separately  and 
very  thin  ;  for  if  drawn  up  close  in  the  seed  bed,  they  will  never 
head  well. 

The  beds  wherein  these  are  sown,  should  be  frequently  refreshed 
with  water,  in  dry  weather,  to  promote  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds^ 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  young  plants. 

Tying  itfi  early  Lettuce*^ 

The  various  kinds  of  Cos  or  Roman  lettuce,  which  are  now  be- 
ginning to  gather  and  whiten  in  the  heart,  should  be  tied  up  with 
strings  of  bass,  which  will  forward  their  whitening,  and  render  them 
crisp  and  tender  for  eating ;  but  this  must  be  done,  only  by  degrees, 
or  as  they  are  wanted,  for  it  greatly  promotes  their  shooting  to 
seed. 

Sovfing  small  Sallading. 

Sow  a  variety  of  small  sallading  every  week  or  ten  days,  for  these, 
at  this  season,  shoot  on  to  seed  very  rapidly ;  such  as  cresses  ot 
pepper-grass,  lettuce,  rape,  radish,  mustard,  &c.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  shallow  drills  on  shady  borders,  cover  them  lightly,  and  ^ve 
them  occasional  waterings. 

Kidney'Bean9* 

A  principal  crop  of  kidney-beans  should  be  planted,  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month,  and  successional  crops,  about  the  middle,  and 
also  towards  the  end  thereof. 

Any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  now  be  planted ;  such  as  the  black, 
brown,  or  red  speckled;  yellow,  cream*coloured,  negro,  canter- 
bury, white,  Dutch,  and  Battersea  dwarfs.  The  cream-coloured* 
brown  speckled,  yellow,  and  white,  are  the  earliest  sorts,  and  should 
be  particularly  chosen  for  the  first  crop. 

Select  for  these,  a  piece  of  light  rich  ground,  for  in  such  they  will 
always  be  most  productive.  Let  drills  be  made  for  them,  with  a 
hoe,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ; 
drop  the  beans  therein,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from 
one  another,  draw  the  earth  evenly  over  them,  and  rake  the  surface 
lightly  to  give  the  bed  a  neat  appearance. 

These,  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  may  be  cultivated  to  great 
advantage,  and  to  the  saving  of  much  labour,  by  the  plough;  v\ 
which  culture,  the  rows  will  require  to  be  three  or  four  feet  asun- 
der, for  the  convenience  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  between  them, 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  acud  also  for  tl^e  landing  of  them  with 
that  instrument. 
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The  various  kinds  of  running.or  climbing  kidney-beans^  may  also^ 
now  be  sown  in  drills,  made  four  or  five  feet  asunder,  and  the  seeds 
planted  double  the  distance  from  one  another  of  the  dwarf  sorts. 
The  large  white  Dutch,  common  white,  and  cream-coloured  run- 
ners, are  excellent  sorts  for  this  purpose ;  they  are  very  productive^ 
boil  well,  and  eat  very  tender. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  and  begin  to  push  their  runners,  then 
let  some  tali  sticks,  or  poles,  be  placed  to  each  row,  for  them  to 
climb  upon.  The  runners  will  soon  catch  hold,  and  twine  them- 
selves naturally  round  the  sticks  or  poles,  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  or  more ;  or  if  some  ai<e  planted  in  a  row  close  against  a  wall, 
or  any  high  fence  or  building,  you  may  suspend  strong  pack-tliread 
from  above,  six  inches  distance,  fastened  tight  at  both  ends,  the  lower 
of  which  may  be  tied  to  the  main  stem  of  the  beans ;  and  the  run-* 
ners  will  readily  ascend  round  the  strings. 

The  Scarlet  runner,  though  in  Europe  considered  one  of  the  best 
bearers,  and  very  good  for  the  table,  is  here,  neither  productive  nor 
esteemed  ;  and  is  cultivated  exclusively,  for  the  beauty  of  its  flow* 
ers,  and  for  covering  arbours,  &c. 

Carolina  and  Lima  Beans, 

What  is  commonly  called  the  Carolina  bean,  is  only  a  small  and 
early  variety  of  the  Lima  bean :  it  may  be  planted  in  the  first  week 
of  this  month,  or  in  the  last  of  April,  if  a  favourable  season  and  the 
ground  sandy  and  dry ;  they  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner 
as  above  directed  for  the  running  kidney-beans :  or,  in  hills,  as  they 
are  called,  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  every  way ;  planting  five  or 
six  good  beans  in  each  hill,  a  few  inches  apart,  and  covering  them 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  When  the  plants  are  up  a  few 
inches,  or  before,  if  more  convenient,  place  two  or  three  tall  poles 
to  each  hill  for  them  to  climb  on,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
draw  the  earth  round  the  hills  up  to  their  stems.. 

The  Lima  beans,  should  not  be  sown,  in  the  middle  states,  be- 
fore the  first  week  of  this  month,  when  vegetation  is  very  brisk ; 
for  they  nr  every  subject  to  rot,  if  planted  in  cold  weather,  especial- 
ly if  the  ground  be  replete  with  much  moisture. 

They  delight  in  a  light,  sandy,  and  tolerably  rich  soil ;  and  should 
be  planted  in  hills,  as  directed  for  the  Carolina  beans,  but  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  or  upwards,  hill  from  hill,  four  or  five  beans  in 
each  ;  and  the  poles  for  their  support,  ought  to  be  strong  and  near 
ten  feet  high.  They  are  very  productive,  will  continue  bearingi 
till  overtaken  by  the  frost,  and  arc  extremely  delicious. 

Radishes, 

Hoe,  or  weed  and  thin,  tlie  advancing  crops  of  radishes,  as  di- 
rected in  page  312  ;  and  continue  to  sow  a  fresh  supply  every  two 
weeks,  as  at  this  time,  they  soon  shoot  to  seed  after  growing  to  any 
tolerable  size. 
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The  salnion<oIoured9  white  Naples^iuid  white  turnep-rooted,  are 
the  best  kinds  to  sow  now ;  you  may  likewise^  sow  some  of  the 
white  Spanish  radish,  they  bear  the  warm  weather,  rather  better 
than  the  other  kinds,  but  are  not  so  crisp  and  tender.  The  purple 
and  short-top  kinds,  will  yet  do  very  well. 

At  this  season  these  seeds  must  be  sown,  in  an  open  exposure, 
on  beds  of  rich  loose  loamy  earth,  for  if  on  a  clay  or  gravelly  soilj 
they  would  become  sticky  and  good  for  nothing :  in  order  to  have 
them  crisp  and  nice,  they  should  be  frequently  watered  in  dry 
weather. 

Planting  Radiahca  for  Seed. 

Transplant  radishes  for  seed  when  the  roots  are  just  in  theii' 
prime :  if  showery  weather,  it  will  be  a  particular  advantage. 

Choose  for  this  purpose,  some  of  the  best  kinds,  long,  perfectly 
straight  rooted,  and  with  short  tops ;  having  also  regard  to  the  co« 
lour  of  the  root,  that  is,  if  of  the  purple,  or  short  topped  kind,  those 
that  are  of  a  clear  pale  red  are  preferable,  as  they  generally  eat 
more  crisp  and  mild,  than  such  as  ai*e  of  a  darker  colour. 

When  intended  to  save  seed  of  the  salmon  radish,  always  prefef 
the  best  and  brightest  coloured  roots,  to  preserve  the  kind  in  its 
purity,  and  particularly  those  that  have  the  shortest  tops. 

The  principal  reason  why  radishes  for  seed  are  directed  to  be 
transplanted  is,  that,  having  drawn  up  a  quantity  for  that  purpose, 
you  can  the  more  readily  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  roots,  taking 
only  what  are  of  the  right  sort,  otherwise,  the  transplanting  o( 
them  would  be  unnecessary,  and  those  not  so  treated,  would  pro-* 
duce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  seed. 

Plant  the  roots  by  dibble,  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  in  an  open 
utuation,  one  foot  from  each  otlier  in  the  row,^  and  give  them  a 
good  watering  immediately  after. 

Select,  also,  some  of  the  best  formed  white  and  red  tumep-rooted 
radishes,  of  moderate  growth,  hoe  the  others  out  and  let  these  re« 
main  for  seed  ;  or  if  necessity  requires,  you  may  transplant  them  ; 
to  that  case,  plant  the  bulbs  or  roots  entirely  in  the  earth,  leaving 
the  tops  free  and  then  water  them. 

Sftinach, 

When  spinach  is  required  in  continuation,  some  of  the  round 
leaved  soft,  may  be  sown  in  a  cool  moist  loamy  soil«  every  eight  or 
ten  days ;  for  during  the  summer  months,  it  starts  to  seed  imme* 
diately.  • 

Weed  and  thin  the  spinach  sown  last  month,  especially,  what  had 
been  sowed  in  the  broad  cast  way  ;  and  of  your  early  crops,  both 
of  the  round'leaved,  and  prickly  •^seeded  kinds,  leave  a  sufficiency  of 
the  best  plants  for  seed. 

Somng  CarroUi 

Carrots  may  yet  be  sown,  especially,  in  the  eastern  states^ 
with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  if  done  in  the  first  week  of  this 

3  B 
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month,  and  even  in  the  middle  states,  if  the  season  is  any  way  back- 
ward. For  the  proper  soil  and  method  of  sowing  tliem,  Sec.  see 
pages  183  and  313. 

Cleaning  and  tfdnmn'g  Carrot*  and  Pardncfia, 

Carrots  and  parsneps  will  now  be  advancing  fistst  in  their  growth, 
dnd  should  be  properly  encouraged  :  clear  them  from  weeds,  and 
thin  the  plants  out  to  due  distances. 

This  work  may  be  done  either  by  hand  or  hoe  ;  but,  for  extensive 
crops  particularly,  small  hoeing  is  the  preferable  method,  as  being 
the  -most  expeditious,  and  by  loosening  the  surface  of  the  ground 
irith  the  hoe,  it  will  greatly  promote  the  free  growth  of  the  plants. 

Whatever  method  is  pursued,  it  will  be  necessary  to  free  the 
plants  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  them  to  proper  distances,  that  they 
may  have  full  liberty  to  grow  and  enlarge  their  roots.  The  gene- 
ral crops  of  carrots  should  be  thinned  to  about  six  or  seven  inches, 
plant  from  plant,  and  the  parsneps  to  from  eight  to  ten,  in  order 
that  each  kind  should  attain  its  utmost  perfection. 

•  Such  cixjps  of  carrots,  however,  as  are  intended  to  be  drawn  gra- 
dually for  the  table,  while  young,  need  not  be  thinned  at  first,  to 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  di stance, cls  the  frequent  pulling  up  of 
some,  for  table  use,  will  in  a  little  time  afibrd  the  others  sufficient 
room  to  grow  large.  But  t;he  main  crops,  should  be  thinned  at 
once  to  the  proper  distances. 

Pricking  out  and  Planting  Celery. 

Some  of  the  early  celery  plants,  from  the  seed-beds,  should  now 
be  pricked  out,  to  obtain  strength  previous  to  a  final  planting  in 
trenches ;  by  this  mothoc^  those  left  in  the  beds  will  have  room  to 
grow  strong  and  stout.  They  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  of 
three  inches  from  one  another,  in  beds  of  rich  loose  earth,  watered 
immediately,  and  afterwards  occasionally,  till  growing  freely  :  when 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  6ti*ength  in  these  beds,  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  trenches  for  full  growth  as  directed  in  June. 

Let  those  remaining  in  the  seed-beds  be  watered,  to  settle  the 
earth  about  their  roots,  which  had  been  loosened  in  the  act  of  pull- 
ing out  the  others. 

When  of  sufficient  size  and  streng^,  plant  out  into  trenches,  some 
of  your  earliest  sown  plants,  as  directed  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  for 
June, 

For  the  best  method  of  obtaining  celery,  in  early  perfection,  with- 
out tlie  assistance  of  a  hot-bed,  see  page  314. 

Softfing  Celery  Seed. 

Sow  more  celery  seed,  for  a  principal  later  crop ;  let  this  be  done 
as  directed  in  page  313.  In  hot  sunny  weather,  the  shading  of  the 
bed  with  mats,  from  ten  to  four  o'clock,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
growth  of  the  seed ;  occasional  waterings  also,  will  be  very  service- 
able, and  in  a  dry  season  indispensiblei. 
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Aafiaragns, 

Asparagus  is  in  the  best  state  for  cutting,  when  the  shoots  are 
from  two  to  four  inches  above  ground,  and  the  top  buds  or  heads 
remaining  close  and  compact ;  soon  after,  they  become  open  and 
of  less  estimation.  For  the  proper  method  of  cutting  them,  see 
page  184. 

Keep  the  asparagus  beds  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  let  it  be 
remembered,  to  terminate  the  general  cutting,  as  soon  as  you  per- 
ceive the  coming  up  roots  begin  to  appear  small,  or  weaker  than 
usual;  for  if  continued  cutting  too  late  in  t^e  season,  it  would  great- 
ly exhaust  the  roots,  and  the  next  and  succeeding  years'  producei 
would  be  diminished  in  proportion. 

Beets* 

Weed  or  hoc  your  early  crops  of  beet,  and  thin  them,  if  in 
beds,  to  one  foot  asunder,  or  if  in  drills,  to  eight  or  nine  inches  plant 
from  plant.  Continue  to  sow  more,  especially  of  the  red  beet,  for 
a  succession  crop,  which  will  succeed  very  well,  if  sown  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  A  full  and  abundant'  supply  of  this  very  excel- 
lent vegetable,  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  every  garden.  For  the 
methods  of  sowing,  see  page  137* 

Ordons^ 

The  onions  which  were  sown  at  an  early  season,  with  an  expec*- 
tation  of  their  growing  to  a  sufficient  size  for  table  use,  the  first 
year  from  seed,  should  now  be  perfectly  cleared  from  weeds,  and 
the  plants  thinned  to  about  three  inches  from  one  another,  being 
careful  to  leave  the  largest  and  best ;  they  should  be  thinned  at  an 
early  period,  and  kept  totally  free  of  weeds,  from  the  moment  of 
their  appearance  above  ground,  to  the  period  of  their  perfection. 

This  work  may  either  be  peiformed  by  hand,  or  with  a  small 
hoe ;  the  latter  is  the  quickest  method,  and  the  stirring  the  ground 
therewith,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  growth  of  the  plants ; 
have  for  this  purpose  a  small  one-hand  hoe,  about  two  inches  broad, 
or,  in  want  of  this,  an  old  table  knife,  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  about  aa 
inch,  by  heating  in  a  fire,  wiU  answer  very  well  for  small  or  mode- 
rate crops. 

The  plantations  arising  from  seed  onions,  should  now  be  kept 
very  clean,  and  also  the  late  sown  crops,  intended  to  produce  jsmall 
bulbs  for  next  year's  planting. 

Twmeti9, 

Hoe  and  ^  thin  your  advancing  crops  of  turncps,  And  sow  some 
more  of  the  early  Dutch,  or  early  stone  kinds,  for  a  succession :  this 
isowing  should  be  performed  in  the  first  week  of  the  month,  in  or- 
xier  that  the  roots  should  have  time  to  grow  to  a  good  size,  before 
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their  being  overtaken  by  the  great  summer  heat  and  drought,  ivhich 
are  very  inimical  to  them.  In  the  doing  of  this,  take  advantage 
of  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  or  immediately  after  rain,  and  sow  the 
■eed  on  a  bed  t>f  good  mellow  ground,  thin  and  even  i  tread  it  down 
imd  rake  it  in  regularly, 

Hamburgh  Partlcy^  Scorzonercy  and  Salsq/y. 

The  young  crops  of  Hamburgh,  or  large-^rooted  parsley,  scorzo^ 
nera,  and  salsafy,  must  now  be  carefully  cleaned  from  weeds,  and 
the  plants  should  be  thinned  or  hoed  out  to  proper  distances,  that 
their  roots  may  have  room  to  swell :  thinning  them  to  about  six 
inches  asunder. 

Early  in  this  month,  you  may  sow  principal  crops  of  salsafy  and 
scorzonera,  for  autumn  and  winter  use  ;  for  these  that  are  sown 
now,  will  not  be  so  subject  to  run  to  seed,  as  those  which  were 
sown  in  the  former  months,  and  their  roots  will  be  in  excellent  or- 
der for  the  table,  during  the  entire  autumn  and  winter.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  these  plants,  see  pages  190,  191,  and 
315. 

Ca/mcumsy  or  Red'PcfiJiers, 

Early  in  this  hionth  you  may  sow,  in  a  warm  exposure  on  a  bed 
of  rich  earth,  seeds  of  the  various  kinds  of  capsicums,  which  you 
desire  to  cultivate  ;  the  large  heart  shaped  kind  is  that,  which  is 
more  generally  used  for  pickling ;  the  plants  from  this  sowing,  may 
be  planted  out  in  rows,  about  the  first  of  June, 

The  early  plants  raised  in  hot-beds,  should,  in  the  middle 'states, 
he  planted  out  finally,  as  soon  after  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  as 
moist  or  cloudy  weather  may  occur ;  the  rows  must  be  two  feet,  or 
a. little  better  asunder,  and  the  plants  one  foot  distant  from  one  ano«, 
ther  :  when  planted,  give  each  some  water,  and  afterwards  keep 
the  g^und  free  from  weeds. 

You  may  likewise  at  this  time,  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  at  the  above 
distance,  covering  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  and  when 
grown  an  inch  or  two,  thin  them  to  proper  distances ;  but  as  they 
bear  transplanting  extremely  well,  it  will  be  attended  with  less 
trouble,  to  raise  thexi^  in  the  seed-bed,  and  afterwards  plant  them 
put. 

Jhmatoes. 

Sow  the  seeds  of  tomatoes  in  the  first  week  of  the  month,  on  a 
warm  sandy  soil,  either  to  remain  for  fruiting,  or  for  transplanting 
as  directed  in  page  319. 

Plant  out  from  the  hot4>ed8,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  or 
a  little  later,  if  the  season  is  not  favourable,  those  plants  which  are 
forwaidcd  therein,  and  at  the  distances  mentioned  in  page  319.  Or 
they  may  be  planted  close  to  palings  or  fences  of  any  kind,  to  which 
they  may  be  trained ;  but  a  support  of  some  kind,  will  be  necesn 
sary,  in  order  to  have  them  in  the  best  perfection,  and  in  abundant 
bearing.  *  '  • 
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If  omitted  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  egg-plant  last  month,  as  there 
directed,  some  should  be  so>vn  in  the  first  week  of  this,  on  a  rich 
warm  border,  to  raise  plants  for  planting  out,  when  about  three  or 
four  inches  high,  as  directed  in  page  319. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  or  soon  aifter,  according  to  the 
season,  you  should  plant  out  for  fruiting,  the  early  plants  of  this 
kind  which  were  forwarded  in  hot-beds.  A  rich  sandy  soil,  is  the 
most  suitable  for  them  :  the  purple  kind  will  require  to  be  two  feet 
and  a  half  asunder ;  and  for  the  white,  two  feet  will  be  su^cient. 
As  they  advance  in  growtli,  draw  some  earth  to  their  stems,  in  like 
manner  as  to  cabbage  plants ;  keep  the  ground ^out  them  clean,  and 
you  may  expect  fine  fruit. 

Endtve, 

Some  endive  may  now  be  sown,  for  an  early  crop  ;  but  at  this 
season,  it  is  very  subject  to  run  up  to  seed  :  however,  when  §uch  is 
required,  let  it  be  sown  on  an  oficn  spot  of  rich  ground,  tolerably 
thick>  taking  care  to  cover  it  evenly,  or  to  rake  it  in  well. 

The  white  and  green  curled  endive,  are  the  proper  sorts  to  sow 
now  ;  when  tl^e  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  beds,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  from 
one  another,  and  immediately  watered,  taking  care  to  transplant  them 
in  cloudy  or  wet  weather,  if  such  should  occur  in  due  season. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  you  may  sow  some  moix;  to  keep 
up  a  regular  succession,  and  although  it  is  very  difficult,  to  raise  it 
in  good  perfection  at  this  season,  some  families  must  have  it  at  all 
events. 

Okra. 

The  first  week  of  this  month,  is  a  very  proper  time,  to  sow  a  full 
crop  of  okra ;  and  another  sowing  may  be  made  about  the  middle 
thereof,  for  a  succession  crop ;  the  seeds  will  now  vegetate  freely 
and  the  plants  advance  apace.  For  the  method  of  sowing  themi 
Sec.  see  page  318. 

MuturtiumM, 

The  seed  of  the  nasturtium,  may  be  sown  in  the  first  week  of 
this  month,  as  directed  in  page  318  ;  but  the  early  crops  cf  this 
kind,  are  generally  most  successful. 

Sorrei, 

Either  the  common  garden  broad-leaved,  or  the  French  round 
leaved  sorrel,  may  be  sown  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  as  di- 
recte4  in  pa(?;e  3^0.    O^,  the  o)d  standing  rootS;  of  either  kind. 
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may  be  separated  and  planted  for  increase,  in  beds  or  borders,  at 

the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder ;  this  would  have  been 

better  if  done  last  month,  but  they  will  succ^d  any  time  in  this,  if 

well  watered  immediately  after  planting,  and  repeated  at  intervals 

for  a  few  days.    When  the  plants  shoot*  up  to  seed,  cut  them  down  • 

dose,  and  a  new  crop  of  leaves  will  be  produced :  this  may  be  re-  j 

peated,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  summer,  and  autumn. 

Sowing  Fot'hcrbsj  l:fc. 

Common  and  curled  parsley  may  now  be  sown,  where  it  had 
been  omitted  in  the  former  months ;  as  may  also,  the  seeds  of 
chervil,  sweet  basil,  coriander,  pot-marigold,  borage  and  bumet ; 
thyme,  summer,  and  winter  savory,  sweet,  and  pot  marjoram,  to- 
gether with  many  other  sorts  of  pot,  aromatic,  or  medicinal  herbs ; 
observing  the  same  method  as  directed  in  page  199,  which  see. 
All  those,  with  every  other  Idnd  necessary,  should  be  sown  as  early 
in  the  month  as  possible. 

Profiagating  Aromatic^  Pot^  and  Medicinal  Planttj  by  Cuttings  and 

Slipsj  ISTc. 

You  may  yet,  if  attended  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  pro- 
pagate the  various  kinds  of  pot,  physical  and  aromatic  plants,  men- 
tioned in  page  198,  and  in  like  manner,  as  there  directed  ;  but  they 
will  now  require  to  be  frequently  watered,  and  if  shaded  for  some 
time  after  planting,  the  better. 

Sufifiorting  PlanUfor  Seed, 

Now  suppoit  the  stems  or  stalks  of  such  plants  as  were  planted 
for  seed.  The  onions  and  leeks,  in  particular,  will  require  this 
care ;  for  the  stalks  of  these  will  be  run  up  to  a  good  height, 
and  if  they^are  not  secured  in  due  time,  the  winds  and  heavy  rains 
will  break  them  down. 

The  best  method  of  supporting  these  plants  is  to  drive  some  firm 
stakes  into  the  ground,  along  the  rows,  placing  them  about  two  or 
three  yards  asunder :  then  let  some  thin  long  poles,  or  strong  lines, 
be  fastened  from  stake  to  stake,  close  along  each  side  of  the  seed- 
stalks. 

Let  the  advancing  stems  of  the  different  kinds  of  cabbages  and 
other  tali  growing  plants,  that  are  now  shooting  to  seed,  and  are 
subject  to  be  bonie  down  by  wind,  or  wet,  be  likewise  supported,  by 
placing  stakes  to  them  and  tying  them  tliereto  securely  ;  or  by  any 
ether  more  convenient  method. 

Cavdoons, 

The  cardoons  which  were  sown  in  March  or  April,  ought  now 
to  be  thinned,  where  tlicy  have  risen  too  thick,  tliat  the  plants  may 
have  room  to  grow  and  p;et  strcng;th  by  next  month,  when  they 
should  be  planted,  where  they  are  to  remain  for'landing  up  to  blanch. 
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Thin  them  to  about  four  or  five  inches  distance  ;  or  some  may 
be  pricked  six  inches  asunder  on  a  nursery -bed,  to  remain  till  next 
monthy  when  the  whole  should  be  transplanted  finally. 

Give  water  immediately  to  those  that  you  prick  out,  and  if  sunny 
weather^  shade  will  be  necessary  for  a  few  days. 

Dc9troying  WeetU, 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  good  crops,  and  folly  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  seed  or  labour,  unless  you  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  par- 
ticularly, while  they  are  young ;  therefore,  more  than  common 
care  should  now  be  taken,  to  destroy  weeds  throughout  the  whole 
garden,  but  more  especially  among  the  young  rising  crops.  It  ia 
now  the  most  important  work  in  the  garden :  the  hoe  aiiould  be 
applied  between  all  the  rows  of  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  and  every 
other  kind  growing  in  drills,  and  the  weeds  which  are  close  to  the 
plants,  be  pulled  up  by  the  hand. 

The  onions,  carrots,  leeks,  parsneps,  and  all  other  close  and  low 
growing  crops,  should  be  always  kept  free  from  weeds,  from  the 
moment  they  appear  above  ground,  till  grown  to  their  full  size. 
A  small  hoe  may  be  applied  where  it  will  answer,  but  where  not, 
hand-weeding  must  be  practised. 

Watering, 

Watering  in  dry  weather  is  very  necessary,  but  especially  to  the 
newly  transplanted  crops,  whether  young  seedlings,  or  plants  of 
larger  growth  finally  transplanted  ;  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowersy 
lettuces,  celery,  Sec.  A  plentiful  watering  should  be  given  to  each 
plant,  immediately  after  planting  out,  and  repeated  occasionally  till 
all  have  taken  root  and  begin  to  grow.  Most  of  the  young  seed- 
ling plants  will  require  it,  now  and  then,  till  they  have  established 
their  roots,  and  extended  them  to  a  sufficient  depths  to  be  out  of 
the  power  of  drought. 

Water  should  generally  be  g^ven,  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  very 
early  in  the  morning,  but  the  former  is  preferable ;  that  the  plants 
may  have  as  much  benefit  from  it  as  possible,  before  any  part  is 
exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  enstung  day. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

WaU  Trees. 


IN  the  early  part  of  this  month,  look  over  your  wall  trees, 
and  where  you  perceive  a  superabundance  of  young  and  unnecessa- 
ry shoots  appearing}  either  rub,  nip,  or  cut  them  clean  off,  close  to 
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whence  they  were  produced,  being  particular  to  leave  a  fiUntifid 
supply,  of  such  as  are  good  and  well  placed ;  and  when  of  due 
growth,  train  them  in,  at  full  length,  close,  and  regular.  The  long 
fore  right  shoots,  that  is,  such  as  project  directly  towards  the  fronts 
ought  generally  to  be  displaced,  except  where  some  are  wanted  for 
laying  in,  to  hli  up  vacant  places ;  and  likewise,  any  extraordinary 
vigorous  growths,  arising  in  the  middle  of  the  tree,  unless  where 
necessary  to  be  preserved,  for  similar  purposes. 

Where  any  considerable  opening  appears,  and  that  but  one  or 
two  shoots  offer  in  such  place,  you  should,  after  these  have  grown 
about  a  foot  long,  shorten  them  to  three  or  four  eyes,  and  they  will 
soon  after  shoot  out  again,  probably,  one  from  each  bud,  to  furnish 
the  vacancy. 

Be  very  particular,  as  to  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  not 
to  shorten  or  rub  off,  such  advancing  buds,  as  nature  has  intended 
for  fruiting-spurs,  which,  are  very  ^sting^iishable  by  their  short 
thick  growth. 

Eaflaliert. 

All  unnecessary,  ill  placed,  and  fore-right  shoots,  on  espalier 
trees  of  every  kind,  should  now  be  rubbed  off  or  cut  away  ;  they 
ore  only  robbers,  and  should  consequently  be  discarded ;  but^  in 
doing  this,  discretion  ought  to  be  observed,  and  an  abundant  siip' 
ply  lefl,  to  furnish  the  trees,  and  to  discharge  such  parts  of  the  as- 
cending juices,  as  are  not  convertible  into  wood  or  fruit. 

Apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  continue  bearing  many  years, 
on  the  same  spurs  or  branches,  and  do  not  require  such  a  general 
annual  supply  of  young  wood,  as  peaches  and  nectarines,  8cc.  which 
always,  with  very  few  exceptions,  produce  their  fruit  from  the  pre- 
ceding year's  shoots ;  yet  a  sufiiciency  should  be  left,  to  train  in 
between  the  main  branches,  and  a  leading  or  terminal  one  to  each 
branch,  unless  the  tree  has  already  extended  as  far  as  you  desire ; 
for  it  is  essentially  requisite,  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
best  placed  shoots,  to  choose  from  in  the  general  winter  pruning. 
The  shoots  now  preserved,  should  be  tinned  in  regularly  to  the 
espalier,  at  full  length  ;  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  winter  prun- 
ing, see  the  Fruit^Garden  in  January, 

Where  there  is  any  great  vacancy,  it  is  proper,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  to  shorten  some  of  the  adjoining  young  shoots 
of  the  year,  to  three  or  four  buds,  to  cause  them  to  produce  a  supply 
of  lateral  branches  to  fill  the  vacant  places, 

Young  wall  and  espalier-trees,  tliat  are  advancing  in  a  training 
«tate,  should  also  be  attended  to  now,  in  their  early  shooting,  to  dis' 
place  the  improper  and  ill«placed  growths,  and  retain  all  the  weR 
placed  shoots,  both  for  an  additional  supply  of  branches  in  the  gene- 
ral formation  of  the  trees,  and  to  form  future  bearers  for  production  | 
of  fruit.  ^ 

Tfunmng  (^f  Fruit, 

Apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  in  favourable  seasons,  some- 
times  set  superabundant  crops  of  fruit,  often  in  thick  dusters,  vpd 
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in  greater  quantities,  than  they  can  supply  with  a  sufficiency  of  nour- 
ishment ;  and  which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  not  only  be  poor 
and  miserable,  but  would  so  exhaust  the  trees,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  them,  to  produce  good  and  sufficient  shoots,  capable  of 
bearing  any  tolerable  quantity  of  fruit  the  ensuing  season,  or  per- 
haps ever  after.  ^ 

Therefore,  let  them  now  be  thinned,  leaving  only  a  good«  mode- 
rate, regular  crop,  on  each  tree,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  bet- 
ter, both  for  the  tree^  and  remaining  fruit ;  always  leaving  the  best 
placed  and  most  promising. 

The  young  fruit  that  are  thinned  off,  are  excellent  for  tarts,  &c. 
particularly  the  apricots,  but  the  others  are  also  very  good  for  that 
purpose. 

Some  people  will  consider  this  a.  very  disagreeable  task,  both  on 
account  of  casting  away  so  many  fruit,  which  they  might  think 
would  do  very  well,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  time  spent  in  per- 
forming the  work  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  loss  in  number, 
will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  size,  flavour,  and  excellence  of  the 
remaining  fruit ;  and  besides,  the  trees  will  be  preserved  in  health 
and  vigour,  for  the  production  of  future  crops. 

This  thinning  should  not  be  confined  only,  to  wall  and  espalier 
trees,  but  ought  to  be  extended  generally,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
to  all  your  standard  peach,  nectarine  and  apticots,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  such  as  are  young. 

When  trees  are  suffered  to  bear  a  superabundant  crop,  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts  made  to  support  their  too  numerous  offspring,  of- 
ten so  exhaust  them,  as  to  bring  on  diseases,  of  which  several  do 
not  recover,  at  least  for  two  or  three  yeai*8. 

Protecting  Cherrieajrom  BirdM^ 

As  soon  as  your  cherries  begin  to  ripen,  hang  up  nets  before  the 

wall  trees,  and  cast  some  over  the  esjMJiers,  supporting  them  with 

sticks  or  branches  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  the  birds  from 

reaching  the  fruit.    Likewise,  the  casting  of  large  nets,  over  stand- 

aiti  cherry  trees,  will  prevent  the  depredations  of  birds. 

deeming  the  Frmt'Tree  Bordera. 

The  borders  where  wall  and  espalier-trees  grow,  should  be  kept 
remarkably  clear  from  weeds ;  for  these  not  only  appear  disagree- 
able and  exhaust  the  nourishment,  but  afford  harbour  for  snails, 
slugs,  and  other  crawling  insects,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit. 

Therefore,  when  weeds  appear  in  these  parts,  and  where  theve  is 
room  to  admit  of  hoeing  between  any  crops  that  are  growing 
on  the  borders,  let  a  shaip  hoe  be  applied  to  them  in  a  dry  day,  by 
which  you  may  stop  their  progress ;  and  as  soon  as  hoed,  rake  off 
all  the  weeds  and  rubbish,  leaving  a  clean  smooth  surface. 
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Inaecta. 

At  this  season,  insects  will  probably  appear  on  some  of  your 
fruit  trees  ;  when  that  is  the  case,  there  should  be  immediate  means 
used  for  their  destruction,  before  they  increase  and  become  nume- 
rous.    Sec  page  325. 

Watering  with  common  water,  proves  very  beneficial  to  trees  in- 
fested with  insects ;  especially,  if  thrown  against  them  with  some 
force,  by  means  of  a  small  water-engine.  This  will  not  only  dis- 
place caterpillars  and  many  other  insects,  but  greatly  refresh  the 
trees,  especially,  in  dry  weather  ;  and  if  often  repeated  where  in- 
sects appear,  it  will  considerably  diminish  their  number,  and  pre- 
vent their  spreading. 

The  most  eligible  engines,  are  such  as  have  the  pump  and  dis- 
charging pipe,  fixed  in  the  vessel  for  containing  the  water ;  of  whichy 
some  are  of  a  moderate  size  for  carrying  about  by  the  hand,  bul 
larger  ones  are  fitted  upon  a  low,  light,  three  wheeled  carriage,  for 
the  more  convenient  removal  from  place  to  place. 

This  engine  may  be  conveniently  usedj  for  watering  different 
parts  of  the  gaixlen  in  dry  weather. 

Watering  new  Planted  Treea, 

The  new  planted  fruit-trees,  will  now  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
occasional  waterings,  which  should  always  be  given  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  frequently  over  the  branches,  as  well  as  about  the  raots ; 
this  will  be  of  great  service  in  washing  off  any  dust  and  filth  which 
their  leaves  may  have  contracted,  and  in  opening  their  pores  for  the 
reception  of  the  atmospheric  moisture. 

Straxoherriea, 

Watering,  at  this  season,  will  be  extremely  salutary  to  strawber^ 
rles,  by  causing  their  fruit  to  set  and  swell  freely ;  let  it  not  be  given 
over  the  plants,  but  between  them,  lest  it  should  wash  off  ihe  fecun- 
dating polen  from  the  Rowers,  and  thereby  prevent  their  setting 
fruit. 

In  those  beds  where  the  plants  are  kept  apart  from  one  another, 
and  the  fruit  required  in  the  greatest  perfection,  the  young  advanc- 
ing runners  should  be  trimmed  off,  to  encourage  the  bloom  and  en- 
large the  fruit ;  but  when  a  supply  of  those  are  wanted  for  forming 
new  plantations,  a  sufficiency  must  be  left  for  that  puipose. 

The  edgings  of  strawberries,  round  beds  or  borders,  &c.  should 
be  kept  within  due  bounds,  by  occasionally  cutting  away  their  ad- 
vancing runnel's. 

JSTc^ly-graJled  and  Bttdded  Tree: 

For  the  treatment  of  such  trees  as  '%vere  grafted  in  the  preceding 
months,  or  budded  last  summer  or  aulumnj  see  the  JVuraery  for 
tlAa  month. 
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THE  ORCaiARD. 

YOU  should  now  pay  attention  to  the  due  formation  of  tlie 
heads  of  young,  or  new  planted  trees  ;  much  may  be  done  towards 
that,  by  the  timely  displacing  of  irregular  and  unnecessary  shoots, 
and  by  the  shortning  of  luxuriant  ones« 

The  new  planted  trees  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered, 
giving  it  occasionally  to  the  branches  as  well  as  the  roots,  and  al- 
ways about  the  hour  of  sun  setting,  or  a  short  time  before  or  after. 

Such  of  your  peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots,  but  more  especially 
the  young  trees,  as  are  over-burdened  with  fruit,  must  be  deprived 
of  any  superabundance,  by  a  judicious  thinning,  and  only  as  many 
left  on,  as  they  have  sufficient  strength  to  support,  without  injury 
to  themselves. 

Take  particular  care  to  destroy  caterpillars,  &c.  while  yet  in 
small  clusters,  before  they  overrun  the  trees  ;  and  ^ where  worms 
or  canker  appear  in  either  stems  or  branches,  let  £uch  parts  b^ 
ireated  as  directed  in  page  134. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


THE  vines  will  now  begin  to  shoot  vigorously,  and  produce, 
besides  bearing  and  other  useful  shoots,  numbers  tliat  are  totally 
unnecessary,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  cleared  away  ;  for  if  left  on, 
they  would  rob  the  fruit,  and  also  croud  and  impoverish  those  shoots 
intended  for  next  year's  bearing.  But  in  doing  this,  you  must  be 
very  particular  not  to  break  off,  in  going  between  the  vines,  such 
fruiting  or  other  shoots  as  are  necessary,  for  at  this  time  they  are 
very  easily  injured ;  nor  to  annoy  in  the  least  the  blossom  buds, 
•  which  will,  early  in  the  month,  be  very  prominent.  Where  suckers 
from  the  roots,  or  shoots  from  the  under  parts  of  the  stems  appear, 
.let  them  be  immediately  stripped  off.  The  principal  part  of  this 
work,  if  attended  to  in  due  time,  may  be  done  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  but  where  that  will  not  answer,  you  may  now  use  the  knife, 
with  great  safety ;  for  although  these  plants  bleed  copiously  in 
spring  when  destitute  of  leaves,  'yet  afterwards  the  exhalation  by 
the  foliage  becomes  so  great,  that  the  absorbent  roots  do  not  sup- 
ply a  fluid  so  &st  as  it  could  be  expended  in  the  growth  of  the  plant 
or  dissipated  into  the  air ;  hence  the  cause  of  the  dix>oping  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  plants  in  hot  weather. 

All  the  shoots  that  have  finiit  on,  and  others  that  are  strong,  wcfll 
placed,  and  suitable  for  next  year's  bearing,  should,  when  grown  to 
a  sufficient  length,  be  carefully  and  neatly  tied  up  to  the  stakes,  pre- 
viously observing,  as  before  directed,  to  clear  awtiy  all  unnecessary 
yoicng  growths  arising  in  place«  not  wanted,  and  to  leave  a  suffi- 
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cienc7  of  the  best,  for  a  proper  choice  in  tlie  general  winter  prun- 
ing. 

It  will  not  be  proper  at  this  time  to  cultivate  the  ground  between 
the  vines,  as  manjr  accidents  might  happen  tlierebj,  to  the  blossoms 
and  young  shoots  :  but  towards  the  end  of  the  mobth)  or  when  aJf 
the  vines  have  had  their  first  tying  up,  (for  this  must  be  repeated  as 
they  advance  in  growth,)  you  should  give  the  ground  a  general 
cleaning,  either  by  hoe  or  plough,  &c.  as  most  convenient. 


THE  NURSERY. 


Dentroy  Weeds, 

THERE  is  nothing  more  important  at  this  season,  than  the 
destruction  of  weeds,  in  all  parts  of  the  nursery,  for  if  you  let  any 
of  them  perfect  seeds,  your  ground  will  be  thereby,  stocked  for 
years ;  therefore,  the  hoe  must  be  applied  wherever  you  can  use 
it,  and  always  be  careful  to  rake  and  carry  away  such  as  you  hoe 
or  pull  up,  for  if  left  lying  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  allies,  many  of 
them  would  there  ripen  seed,  which  would  afterwards  considerably 
encrease  your  labour.  Weeds  should  never  be  suffered  to  grow 
between  the  rows  of  trees,  &c.  for  those  rob  them  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  necessary  nourishment ;  nor  should  you,  for  the  same 
reason,  ever  plant  any  kitchen  vegetables  between  them,  as  is  prac- 
tised by  some  unskilful  and  covetous  persons. 

The  seed-beds  of  all  young  trees  and  shrubs,  should  now,  in  par- 
ticular, be  kept  remarkably  free  from  weeds,  and  this  must  always 
be  done,  by  a  very  careful  hand-weeding. 

Watering  the  Seed-beds, 

• 

If  the  weather  should  now  prove  dry,  all  the  seed-beds,  but  parti- 
cularly the  evergreens,  such  as  pines  and  firs,  S%.  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently waterod,  taking  care  not  to  administer  it  too  hastily,  lest  it 
should  wash  the  earth  from  about  the  young  roots,  and  expose  them, 
too  much  to  the  sun,  which  would  greatly  retaitl  their  growth. 

Shading  and  Sifting  Earth  aver  Seedling9, 

All  the  slow  growing  and  tender  seedlings,  especially  the  ever- 
greens, should,  after  having  newly  come  up,  be  occasionally  shaded, 
from  the  too  poweiful  infiuence  of  the  mid-day  sun,  which  would 
destroy  a  great  number  of  tliem, particularly,  while  their  small  stems 
arc  in  a  tender  succulent  state. 

There  is  notking  that  will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  young  seed* 
lings,  at  this  period  of  their  growth)  than  to  sift  aom«  fioei  light 
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earth  over  them)  just  as  much)  and  no  more^  as  will  cover  their 
stems  up  to  the  seed  leaves ;  this  vdll  keep  tJieir  roots  cool  and 
moisty  and  protect  their  stems  from  the  power  of  the  sun.  The 
pines  and  firs,  in  particular,  are  very  subject  to  be  cut  off  when 
young,  at  the  very  surface  of  the  graund,  by  the  burning  heat 
thereof,  melting  away  the  yet  soft  and  tender  stems,  while  the 
leaves  do  not  appear  in  the  least  injured. 

Watering  nra  Plantations, 

Watering  will  be  extremely  necessary,. for  all  the  new  planta- 
tions of  the  more  curious  and  valuable  sorts  of  evergreens  and  flow- 
ering shrubs,  and  indeed,  for  as  much  of  the  general  young  planta- 
tions, as  it  can  be  extended  to  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  conve- 
nience. It  should  be  occasionally  given  to  the  leaves  and  branches, 
as  well  as  to  the  roots,  for  it  will  not  only  wash  off  any  dirt  or  filth 
which  they  may  have  contracted,  but  open  the  pores  of  the  plants, 
%hich  in  dry  weather  are  many  times  almost  closed,  whereby  the 
trees  suffer  greatly  ;  nor  is  the  water  poured  about  the  roots  only, 
capable  of  relieving  them  when  in  that  condition ;  this  is  one  rea- 
son why  rain  is  much  more  effectual,  than  artificial  watering : 
these  waterings  should  always  be  given  in  an  evening  after  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  over,  that  the  water  may  have  time  to  soak  down  to 
the  roots,  and  the  moisture  be  dried  from  the  leaves  by  the  morn- 
ing sun  ;  for  if  watered  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  powerful  sun  soon  after,  the  leaves  are  frequently  scalded  thereby, 
the  spherical  drops  of  water  which  remain  on  their  surface,  causing 
the  rays  to  converge  to  a  focus,  and  act  upon  them  as  a  lens,  or 
buming«glass. 

But  in  watering,  let  it  be  observed  not  to  give  t&o  much,  as  that, 
in  some  case,  would  be  injurious  ;  a  little,  and  often,  ought  to  be  the 
rule. 

Such  plants  as  you  have  in  pots,  should  be  treated  as  directed  • 

hereafter,  for  those  of  the  Green-house  department. 

* 

Pro/id^ating  Evergreent^  l!fc,  by  Layert^ 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  propagate  sueh  ever- 
greens and  other  shi*ubs,  by  layers  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  do  not  succeed  well  by  layers  of  the  old  wood. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  from  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  bring  them  down  to  the  earth,  and  if  strong,  you  may  slit  them 
as  directed  in  page  381,  or  if  weak,  give  them  a  gentle  twist  and 
lay  them  into  the  earth,  from  two  to  six  inches  deep,  according  to 
their  size,  leaving  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  tops  out  of 
ground :  fasten  them  securely  with  hooked  pegs  and  draw  the  eaith 
over  the  parts  laid.  When  done,  g^ve  them  a  moderate  watering, 
and  repeat  it  occasionally,  so  as  to  keep  the  earth  in  a  moist  state, 
to  encourage  their  rooting. 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  general,  root  very  fi^eely  by  this  method, 
which  may  be  practised  on  the  various  kinds  as  tliey  advance  in 
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gi'owth,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  from  the  middle  of  this 
month,  to  tlic  end  of*  July.  Many  kinds  will  be  well  rooted  by  Oc- 
tober, and  may  then  be  taken  off  and  removed.  Such  as  are  not 
rooted  by  that  time,  must  be  suffered  to  remain  another  year. 

J^noly   Grqficd  and  budded  Trees. 

Examine  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  grafted  in  the 
preceding  months,  and  such  as  are  well  united,  manifested  by  the 
free  shooting  of  the  grafts,  the  clay  and  bandages  may  be  taken  off, 
not  however,  in  most  kinds,  until  the  cions  have  grown  iive  or  six 
inches  long  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  month  will,  generally,  be  the 
proper  time  for  this  examination. 

Those  that  are  not  as  well  united  as  might  be  wished,  should 
have  the  bandage  slackened  and  fresh  clay  applied  to  them  as  in 
the  first  instance ;  or  the  clay  may  be  applied  without  the  tandage, 
which  will  preserve  the  wounds  from  the  weather,  and  gi^eatly  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  bark  over  the  headed  pails  of  the  stocks : 
this  may  be  left  on  till  it  falls  off. 

Suffer  no  shoots  to  remain,  that  arise  from  the  stocks  below  the 
grafts  ;  all  should  be  looked  over  once  a  week,  and  when  such  ap- 
pear, let  them  be  immediately  rubbed  off,  that  the  whole  nourish- 
ment may  go  to  support  of  the  cions. 

The  trees  which  wei'e  budded  last  summer,  must  also,  be  care- 
fully and  frequently  looked  over,  and  all  improper  shoots  rubbed 
off. 

As  the  shoots  from  the  innoculations  advance  in  growth,  they 
should  be  tied  gently  to  the  spurs  left  for  that  purpose,  at  the  time 
of  heading  the  stocks,  that  tliey  may  not  be  broke  off  by  winds  or 
other  accidents. 

Seedlings  in  Pots  or  Tubs. 

The  pots  and  tubs  of  the  more  rare  and  delicate  seedling  plants, 
should  now  be  kept  constantly  in  the  shade,  where  they  may  have 
only  the  morning  sun  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  that  of  the  after- 
noon, after  four ;  they  must  be  frequently  watered  and  kept  free 
from  weeds.  A  Uttle  eaith  sifted  over  them  as  dii'ected  for  other 
seedlings,  will  be  of  great  service. 
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Hyacinths. 

CONTHNUE  to  defend  the  beds  of  the  more  curious  hya- 
cinths, yet  in  full  blow,  as  directed  last  month  ;  or,  they  may  be 
defended  either  by  boards,  or  by  mats  laid  occasionally  on  hoops 
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placed  archwise  over  the  beds  for  their  support.  These  should  be 
laid  on  every  day,  when  the  sun  shines  powerfully,  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  taken  off  at  four  or  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

When  hyacinths  are  pa^t  flower,  let  them  always.be  fully  exposed 
to  the  weather,  except  in  very  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  from  which 
they  should  be  carefully  protected. 

It  is  the  practice  in  Holland  to  take  up  the  bulbs,  about  a  month 
after  the  bloom  is  completely  over,  in  the  following  manner  r  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  put  on  a  yellowish  decayed  appearance, 
they  take  up  the  roots  and  cut  off  the  stem  and  foliage,  .within  an 
inch,  or  half  an  inch  of  the  bulb,  but  leave  the  fibres,  &c.  attached 
to  it ;  they  then  place  the  bulbs  again  on  the  same  bed,  with  their 
points  towards  the  north,  and  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep,  with 
dry  earth  or  sand  in  form  of  a  ridge,  or  in  little  cones  over  each 
bulb :  in  this  state  they  remain  about  three  weeks  longer,  and  dry 
or  ripen  gradually ;  during  which  period  the  bed  is  preserved  from 
heavy  rains  or  too  much  sun,  but  at  all  other  times  exposed  to  the 
full  air ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  bulbs  are  taken  up,  and 
their  fibres,  which  are  become  dry  and  withered,  cut  or  gently 
rubbed  off;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  dry  room  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  are  afterwards  cleaned  'from  any  soil  that  adheres  to 
them,  their  loose  skins  taken  off,  vnth  such  offsets  as  may  be  easily 
separated. 

When  this  dresung  is  finished,  the  bulbs  are  wrapped  up  in  se- 
parate pieces  of  paper,  or  buried  in  sand,  made  effeciuaUy  dry  for 
that  purpose,  where  they  remain  till  the  return  of  the  season  for 
planting.  ^ 

Another,  and  less  troublesome^,  mode  of  ti*eatmeiit  after  bloom, 
though  perhaps  more  hazardous,  is  to  suffer  the  ]x>ots  to  remain  in 
the  bed,  till  the  stems  and  foliage  appear  nearly^dried  up  and  con- 
sumed ;  this  will  seldom  happen  to  be  the  case,  in  less  than  two 
months  after  bloom  ;  the  bulbs  are  then  to  be  taken  up,  cleaned 
from  the  fibres,  soil,  &c.  and  spread  to  dry  and  harden  on  the  floor 
of  an  airy  room,  for  about  three  weeks,  then  to  be  preserved  in  sand 
or  paper  as  before  directed.  Or  they  may  be  deposited  in  dry  bar- 
ley chaff,  saw-dust,  or  kept  on  open  shelves  out  of  the  sun  and  wet ; 
but  too  much  exposure  to  the  air,  often  destroys  many  roots,  and 
materially  injures  the  whole. 

Others  again,  take  up  the  roots  at  the  first  mentioned  period, 
cutting  off  the  flower  stems  but  not  the  foliage,  and  prepare  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  either  where  the  hyacinths  had  grown,  or  in  any 
other  convenient  place ;  forming  it  into  a  high  sloping  ridge,  east 
and  webt ;  on  the  north  side  of  which,  they  place  the  roots  in  rows, 
so  as  that  the  bulbs  do  not  touch,  and  in  a  horizontal  manner,  co- 
vering the  roots  and  fibres  with  the  earth,  ands  suffering  the  leaves 
to  hang  down  the  ridges  ;  here  they  remain  till  the  bulbs  are  sufE- 
•lently  ripened,  and  then  are  taken  up  and  treated  as  before. 
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TuUp9. 

CoDtinue  to  protect  the  fine  late  tulipSy  yet  in  flowers,  as  directed 
last  month  in  page  334,  and  treat  them  in  every  respect  as  there 
advised.  ' 

As  soon  as  the  petals  or  flowers  fell,  the  seed-vessel  of  each 
should  be  immediately  bit>ken  o(f,  for  if  suffered  to  remain  and  ri* 
pen  seed,  it  would  procrastinate  the  maturity  of  the  roots,  and  con- 
siderably weaken  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  rather  when  the  grass,  or  fo- 
liage, becomes  of  a  yellowish  brown,  not  before,  which  will  happen 
sooner  or  later  according  to  season,  climate,  soil  and  situation,  and 
that  a  few  inches  of  the  top  or  stem  appears  dry,  purplish,  and 
withered,  you  are  to  take  up  the  roots  of  such  as  you-  pairticularly 
esteem ;  for  this  is  the  critical  period  for  that  work,  because  if 
done  earlier,  they  would  be  weak  and  spungy,  and  deferred  later, 
their  juices  would  become  gross  ;  which  would  appear  manifest  at 
the  succeeding  bloom,  by  too  great  a  redundance  of  colorific  matter 
in  the  petals,  and  the  flowers  would  be  what  is  generally  termed 
foul. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  are  to  be  laid  in  a  dry  shady 
place  and  gradually  dried ;  observing  to  keep  each  variety  of  the 
superb  kinds  separate,  that  in  planting,  you  may  know  how  to  di- 
versify the  bed,  according  to  flincy,  either  as  to  intermixture  of  co- 
lours, or  the  usual  height  and  growth  of  the  plants.  About  five  or 
six  weeks  after  the  bulbs  are  taken  up  and  properly  dried,  it  is  pro- 
pel to  take  off*  their  loose  skins,  fibres,  and  offsets ;  the  last  brown 
'skin  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  root,  ought  to  be 
left  on ;  after  which  they  should  be  preserved,  in  dry  sand,  barley 
chaff,  saw  dust,  or  rolled  up  in  separate  papera,  till  the  time  of 
planting,  for  the  action  of  the  air  during  our  wai*m  summers  and 
autumns,  would  greatly  weaken  and  injure  them,  by  drying  up  part 
of  their  juices. 

The  smallest  and  weakest  offsets,  particularly  such  as  are  not 
provided  with  a  brown  skin,  ought  to  be  replanted  as  soon  as  they 
are  taken  up,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  in  a  fresh  sandy  loam, 
and  in  a  dry  situation ;  or  instead  of  replanting  these  offsets  so  early, 
they  may  be  preserved  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  air,  by 
burying  them  in  dry  sand  till  October,  when  they  are  to  be  planted 
as  already  mention^. 

Common  tulips,  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  pleasure  ground,  &c. 
need  not  be  taken  up  oftener,  than  once  in  two  or  three  years,  to 
separate  the  offsets^  and  replant  the  bulbs  in  fresh  earth. 

Rafvunculu9e9. 

The  weather  in  this  month  is  generalljr-very  clear  and  hot ;  the 
ranunculuses  ought  to  be  shaded  at  such  times,  from  the  mid-day 
'Sun,  by  means  of  lofty  hoops  and  mats,  or  by  some  better  contri- 
vance, that  >Yill  admit  light  and  air  freely ;  a  frame  and  cover,  simi- 
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lar  to  that  directed  for  hyacinths  in  page  333,  would  answer  best,  if 
expense  and  trouble  were  not  to  be  considered  :  it  will,  however, 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  shade  them,  in  some  manner,  during 
the  period  of  bloom,  otherwise,  they  will  continue  but  a  short  time, 
especially  the  dark  rich  coloured  sorts  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  their 
colours  approach  to  black,  is  the  injury  they  will  receive  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  if  it  is  permitted  to  shine  upon  them  in  full  force ; 
some  of  the  very  darkest  cannot  stand  it  a  day  without  being  en- 
tirely deprived  of  their  beauty.  The  light  coloured  sorts  will  bear 
the  sun's  rays  much  better,  reflecting  them  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  to  white ;  green  is  the  only  colour  that  reflects  and  ab- 
sorbs the  rays  of  light  in  equal  proportion,  and  consequently,  is 
more  predominant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  any  other. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  bloom,  the  earth  round  the  roots, 
must  be  occasionally  watered  as  directed  in  page  S36,  but  when  that  is 
over,  they  will  require  it  but  seldom,  and  not  at  all,  should  gentle 
showers  of  rain  occur  now  and  then,  but  shading  in  the  middle  of 
hot  days,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  plants ;  it  tends  to  prolong 
their  vegetation,  and  the  si;ie  and  substance  of  the  roots  are  thereby 
increas^.  For  their  further  treatment,  see  the  Flower-Garderij  in 
June, 

A  Description  of  the  Pro/iertiea  of  ajine  Double  Ranunculus, 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  straight,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  high,  supporting  a  large  well-formed  flower,  at  least  two 
inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  numerous  petals,  the  largest  at  the 
outside,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
centre,  which  should  be  well  filled  up. 

The  blossom  should  be  of  a  hemispherical  form ;  and  its  compo- 
nent petals  imbricated  in  such  a  manner,  as  neither  to  be  too  close 
and  compact  nor  too  widely  separated ;  but  have  rather  more  of  a 
perpendicular  than  of  a  horizontal  direction,  to  display  its  colours 
with  better  effect. 

The  petals  should  be  broad,  and  have  perfectly  entire  well  round- 
ed edg^s  ;  their  colours  should  be  dark,  clear,  rich,  or  brilliant,  ei- 
ther consisting  of  one  colour  throughout,  or  be  otherwise  variously 
diversified,  on  an  ash,  white,  sulphur,  or  fire  colour  ground,  or  re- 
gularly striped,  spotted,  or  mottled,  in  an  elegant  manner. 

There  are  more  numerous  varieties  of  beautiful  Double  Ranua- 
culusesy  than  of  any  other  flower. 

,/[ne7none9^ 

Gentle  and  moderate  waterings,  will  be  necessary  for  anemones, 
during  their  period  of  flowering,  as  well  as  for  ranunculuses  ;  the 
blossoms  and  petals  of  the  former,  are  of  a  more  soft  and  flexible 
texture  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  are  consequently,  more  liable 
to  receive  injury,  from  high  winds  and  heavy  rains ;  their  colours 
soon  fade  when  exposed  to  a  strong  sun ;  it  is  therefore,  equally 

3d 
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necessary  to  shade  and  shelter  them  whilst  in  bloomi  in  order  to 
prolong  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Anemones  continue  longer  after  bloom  in  a  state  of  vegetation, 
than  ranunculuses,  probably,  because  of  their  greater  degree  of  suc- 
culency  ;  and  even  at  the  proper  time  to  take  them  up,  it  will  some- 
times happen,  that  part  of  their  foliage  will  not  be  entirely  divested 
of  greenness  and  moisture ;  when  it  thus  happens,  which  it  does 
more  frequently  in  rainy  or  wet  seasons,  much  skill  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  critical  period  to  take  up  the  roots  ;  for  if  they  are 
suffered  to  remain  too  long,  especially  if  the  season  be  moist,  they 
will  shoot  afresh,  and  be  thereby  materially  weakened  and  injured ; 
it  is  indeed  better  to  take  them  up  too  early,  than  suffer  them  to 
vegetate  in  this  manner,  but  the  roots  will  not  be  so  firm  and  solid 
as  if  done  at  the  exact  time.  The  safest  and  roost  effectual  me- 
thod to  preserve  them  from  these  disagreeable  consequences,  is  to 
keep  off  all  heavy  rains,  after  the  bloom  is  quite  over,  by  means  of 
mats  and  hoops,  but  on  no  account  suffer  the  g^und  to  become  too 
dry  ;  the  roots  will  then  regularly  and  gradually  mature,  and  the 
foliage  in  due  time  will  become  brown  and  dry,  which  will  point 
out  the  true  time  to  take  up  the  roots,  and  this  will  usually  happen  to 
be  about  a  month  afler  bloom. 

For  their  subsequent  treatment,  see  the  Fhwcr^Gardcn  foF  next 
month. 

A  Descri/iHon  qf  the  Profiertiet  fff  a  Jine  Double  AjfEUOvr, 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  elastic,  and  erect,  not  less  than  nine 
or  ten  inches  high. 

The  blossom,  or  corolla,  should  be  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  consisting  of  an  exterior  row  of  large  substantial  well 
rounded  petals  or  guard  leaves,  at  first  horizontally  extended,  and 
then  turning  a  little  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  shallow  cup,  the 
interior  part  of  which,  should  contain  a  great  number  of  long  nar- 
row petals,  imbricating  each  other,  and  rather  reverting  from  the 
centre  of  the  blossom ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  slender 
stamens,  intermixed  with  these  petals,  but  they  are  short,  and  not 
easily  discemable. 

The  colour  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  when  diversified  in  the 
same  flower,  or  brilliant  and  striking  if  it  consists  only  of  one  co- 
lour, as  blue,  crimson,  or  scarlet,  &c.  in  which  case,  thebottomsof 
the  broad  exterior  petals  are  generally  white  ;  but  the  beauty  and 
contrast  is  considerably  increased,  when  both  the  exterior  and  inte- 
rior petals  are  regularly  marked  with  alternate  blue  and  white, 
or  pink  and  white  stripes.  See.  which  in  the  broad  petals  should  not 
extend  quite  to  the  margin. 

Early  Flowering  Bulbil 

Any  curious  bulbs  that  are  now  in  flower,  may  be  much  prolonged 
in  bloom  and  beauty,  by  occasional  shade  from  the  sun. 

Spring  crocuses,  snow-drops,  fritillaries,  crown-imperials,  dens 
canises,  and  all  other  eady  flowering  bulbs  that  have  done  flower- 
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ing,  should,  where  intended^  be  taken  up)  as  soon  as  their  leaves 
decay. 

This  ought  to  be  constantly  practised,  with  such  as  have  stood  un- 
removed  two  or  three  years ;  in  order  to  separate  the  offsets,  and 
to  select  the  best  roots  for  new  planting ;  for  without  this  c?re  the 
bulbs  would  become  numerous,  and  so  small  as  to  render  the  flow* 
ers  very  insignificant.  The  offsets  when  separated,  may  be  imme- 
diately planted  in  beds  or  prepared  borders,  to  encrease  the  stock 
and  enlarge  their  size  ;  or  they  may  be  kept  up,  as  well  as  the  largest 
of  the  roots,  till  found  convenient  to  plant  them. 

All  these  kinds  when  taken  up,  should  be  placed  in  the  shade  to 
dry,  and  when  su£Eidently  so,  preserved  in  dry  sand  or  saw  dust, 
&c.  till  the  time  of  planting ;  which,  for  these,  should  not  be  delayed 
later  than  October,  nor  even  till  then  if  not  taken  good  care  of,  as 
they  do  not  keep  well  out  of  ground,  especially  if  exposed  long  to 
the  air. 

Autumn  Flofvcring  Bvlbs^ 

The  autumnal  Crocuses,  Amaryllises,  and  Colchicums*  ahould 
be  taken  up  as  soon  as  their  leaves  decay,  the  offsets  separated  and 
all  replanted  again  before  the  end  of  luly :  they  are  by  no  means  to 
be  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground,  as  that  would  prevent  their  flqw- 
enng  in  due  perfection  in  autumn,  which  is  dieir  proper  season. 

Care  of  SficdUng  Bulbs^ 

The  boxes  of  seedling  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  and  other 
bulbous  kinds,  arising  from  the  seeds  sown  last  autumn,  should  be 
now  placed  in  the  shade,  carefully  preserved  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
and  the  plants  refreshed  now  and  then  with  a  little  water :  a  small 
portion  of  loose  eaith  sifted,  over  them,  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

jiurkulaa  and  Polyanthuses^ 

The  first  week  of  this  month,  or  immediately  after  your  fine  auri- 
riculas  and  polyanthuses  have  done  flowering,  is  a  very  proper  time 
to  re-pot  and  slip  them,  as  directed  in  the  Mower-Garden  for  last 
month  ;  after  which,  they  must  be  treated  during  the  summer  and 
autumn>  as  there  advised.    See  pages  339  and  34  U 

Carnations^ 

The  fine  carnations  in  pots,  should  now  have  due  care  and  good 
attendance,  they  should  be  watered  according  to  their  necessities, 
and  as  their  flower  stems  advance,  small  neat  sticks,  for  their  sup- 
port, should  be  placed  one  in  each  pot,  to  which  they  are  to  be  tied ; 
these  ought  to  be  at  least  three  feet  long,  tapering  a  little  from  the 
bottom  to  top  and  painted  green ;  they  should  be  substantial  and 
straight,  and  their  lower  ends  are  to  be  forced  into  tne  eanh  in  the 
xpn^re  of  each  pot,  sufficiently  deep  and  firm;  not  to  be  shaken  loose 
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by  the  iinnd.  As  the  stems  continue  advancing  in  height,  the  tying 
is  to  be  repeated  at  about  every  Rve  or  six  inches. 

The  pots  may  now  be  removed  to  the  stage,  and  remain  there  till 
the  time  of  bloom. 

If  any  small,  green,  "winged  insects,  appear  on  the  stems  or  fo- 
liage of  the  plants,  they  must  be  efiectusdly  extirpated,  either  by 
washing  the  infested  pails,  widi  a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco-water, 
or  dusting  some  Scotch  or  fine  snuff  over  them  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, whilst  yet  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  night. 

The  common  carnations  in  the  borders,  will  require  to  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  as  their  stems  advance,  they  should  be  tied  up 
neatly,  to  sticks  placed  for  that  purpose.  For  the  further  treatment 
of  carnations,  see  the  jFlower-Garden  next  month. 

Finks, 

Your  choice  pinks  in  pots,  will  require  due  attention  at  this  tlme» 
they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,.... frequently  watered,  and  not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun  in  hot  weather.  For  further 
particulars  see  next  month. 

Tuberose  and  Scarlet  Amaryllis. 

The  first  week  of  this  month  is,  in  the  middle  states,  the  best  pe- 
riod for  planting  the  roots  of  the  tuberose,  and  scarlet  amaryllis ; 
for  the  method,  see  pages  349  and  350. 

Sowing  Amvual  Fhvfer  Seeds. 

Most  kinds  of  annual  flower  seeds,  may  yet  be  sown,  if  done  in 
the  early  part  of  this  month  ;  but  the  first  week  thereof,  wiH  be  a 
very  proper  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  most  tender  kinds,  such 
as  the  various  sorts  of  flowering  Dolichos,  tricolours,  mesembry- 
anthemums,  Ipomoea  Quamoclit>  Browallia,  sensitive  plant,  and  Vi« 
nca  rosea,  &c.  the  two  last,  however,  though  often  considered  as  an- 
nuals, from  their  flowering  the  same  season  in  which  they  were 
sown,  are  not  truly  so,  as  they  will  continue  for  several  years,  if 
preserved  in  a  hot-house ;  to  do  them  justice,  they  should  be  sown 
in  pots  and  forwarded  under  frames  and  glasses,  or  else,  the  sensi- 
tive plant  will  not  display  its  sensibility  so  Well,  nor  will  the  Vinca 
rosea  flower  in  due  time :  the  dolichoses  should  be  sown  to  cover 
arbors,  &c.  as  may  also  the  Ipomcea  Quamoclit,  convolvulus  pur- 
pureus,  scarlet  kidney-beans,  &c.  or  they  may  be  sowed  in  sm^l 
patches,  and  neat  poles  placed  to  them  to  climb  on. 

For  the  various  kinds,  &c.  aee  page  343,  and  also  the  catalogue 
of  annuals. 

jyans/tlanting  Annuals, 

You  may  now  transplant  various  kinds  of  annuals  from  the  early 
sowings,  into  beds,  borders,  or  pots,  as  you  think  proper,  observing 
to  give  them  shade  and  water,  till  well  rooted,  or  to  transplant  them 
in  moisi  or  cloudy  weather. 
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Sowing  Perennial  FiovferSeeds^  life. 

The  seeds  of  most  kinds  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds, 
inay  yet  be  sown,  as  directed  in  page  345  ;  but  they  will  require 
occasional  watering,  till  up  and  well  established  in  the  earth. 

Frofiagating  Double  Scarlet  Lychnis, 

This  beautiful  flowering'plant  may  now  be  propagated,by  cuttings 
of  the  stalks,  as  well  as  at  an  earlier  period,  by  slips  from  the  root. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  let  some  of  the  young  flow- 
er-stalks be  cut  into  lengths  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  planted  in 
a  shady  border  of  rich  light  earth,  leaving  one  or  two  joints  of  each 
cutting  above  ground  ;  close  the  earth  well  about  them,  water  them 
gently,  and  if  bell  or  hand-glasses  are  placed  over  them,  their  root- 
ing will  be  greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

The  Hesfieris  matronalis^  or  Garden^Rocket. 

The  double  white,  and  double  pui*ple  varieties,  of  the  garden 
rocket,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  fragrant ;  I  have  not  yet  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  them  in  this  country,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  learn  that  such  is  to  be  found  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ; 
however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  soon  obtain  that  charming, 
showey,  and  delightful  flower.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  may  be 
cultivated  at  this  season,  as  above  directed,  for  the  double  scarlet 
lychnis,  or  by  slips  or  oflTsets  from  the  root,  taken  off  and  planted) 
either  in  spring  or  autumn  ;  it  does  not  prosper  well,  except  when 
annually  slipped  or  propagated  by  offsets ;  for  the  old  roots  are 
very  subject  to  decay,  especially  the  double  varieties ;  the  single 
aorts  are  much  more  permanent  and  easy  of  culture.  The  ladies 
of  Europe  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Dame's- Violet,  or  Queen's  Gilliflower. 

Double  WaH-flowers  and  Stoatgilly/lowci's, 

The  fine  double  wall-flowers,  and  double  stockgilly -flowers,  may 
now  be  propagated  by  young  slips  of  the  present  year :  chuse  those 
of  short  and  robust  growths,  from  four  to  five,  or  six  inches  long, 
and  let  them  be  carefully  slipped,  or  cut  with  a  knife  from  the  mo- 
ther plants.  Take  the  lower  leaves  off,  so  that  there  may  be  two, 
three,  or  four  inches  of  a  clean  stem  to  each,  and  plant  them  in  a 
shady  border  or  in  pots,  inseiting  them  into  the  earth  up  to  their 
leaves ;  then  give  some  water,  and  be  particular  to  shade  them 
from  the  mid-day  sun,  till  they  have  taken  root.  Water  them  oc- 
casionally during  summer,  and  in  September,  such  as  are  planted 
in  borders,  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  and  potted,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  frames,  &c.  for  protection  from  the  winter  frosts. 

The  double  varieties  are  accidentally  produced  from  seed,  and  it 
is  very  rare  to  meet  with  such,  among  seedling  plants  of  the  wall* 
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flower,  pertiaps  not  one  out  of  five  hundred  would  prove  double, 
but  the  ^illiflowers  produce  numbers  of  double  flowers  from  seed, 
especially  if  it  is  saved  from  semi-double  varieties :  the  full  double, 
never  producing  any.  The  *  beginning  of  this  month  is  a  very 
proper  time,  to  sow  the  seed  of  either  of  these,  or  of  their  varieties. 

Guernsey.  Lily. 

The  JmaryllU  tarmeruis,  or  Guernsey  Lily.  The  leaves  of  this 
most  beautiful  flower  will,  generally,  be  decayed  towards  the  end 
of  this  month,  when  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  ofisets  se- 
parated ;  they  may  be  replanted  in  pots  immediately,  or  if  dried 
first  in  the  shade,  be  preserved  in  dry  sand,.£cc.  and  planted  any 
time  before  the  end  of  July,  but  are  not  to  be  kept  up  longer,  aft 
they  flower  in  September  or  October.  When  the  winter  frost 
approaches,  the  pots  are  to  be  removed  into  a  garden-fraoaey  where 
they  may  have  occasional  protection  during  the  winter  months,  or. 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  front  windows  of  the  Green-house. 
Their  roots  do  not  increase  numerously,  when  removed  oftener 
than  every  third  year,  and  in  the  summer  months,  they  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  shade,  and  gentiy  watered  now  and  then  ;  but  as  their 
roots  are  in  a  dormant  state  during  that  time,  too  much  water 
would  totally  destroy  them. 

TraTufilanting  Perennud  and  Biennial  Seedlings. 

Many  of  the  early  sown  perennial,  and  biennial  flower  plants, 
will  in  the  course  of  this  month  be  fit  to  transplant  into  nursery 
beds ;  where  they  should  be  set  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  from 
one  another,  there  to  remain  to  get  strength  till  September  or  Oc- 
tober, when  they  should  be  removed  with  balls  of  earth  and  finally 
planted  where  intended  to  flower. 

Suftfiorting  jFlower-PlanU,' 

Sticks  must  now  be  placed  to  such  flowering-plants  as  want  sup- 
port ;  in  doing  this,  have  regard  to  the  natural  size  and  height  of 
each  kind,  and  let  the  sticks  be  in  proportion ;  fix  them  down  firm 
on  that  side,  in  which  they  can  be  least  seen  ;  for  although  the  in- 
tent is,  to  keep  the  plants  upright  and  of  neat  appearance,  yet  the 
means  should  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  similar  care 
ought  also,  to  be  observed,  in  tying  up  the  plants. 

Likewise,  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  of  every  kind,  should 
have  timely  sup[)ort  of  sticks  or  stakes,  proportioned  to  their  re- 
spective growths,  and  their  stems  or  shoots  conducted  thereto  in  a 
proper  manner. 

IVeeds. 

More  than  ordinary  care  should  now  be  taken,  to  keep  all  your 
beds  and  borders,  free  from  weeds,  but  more  especially  those,  io 
which  small  seedlintjs  are  growing. 
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Grass  and  Gravel  Walks, 

The -grass-walks  and  lawns,  should  now  be  duly  mowed  and  roU« 
ed  ;  otherwise,  the  grass  will  soon  grow  rank  and  unsightly ;'  and 
where  plantain  or  any  other  kind  of  weeds,  are  mixed  therewith, 
they  ought  to  be  picked  or  grubbed  out,  or  else,  many  of  their 
seeds  will  ripen,  and  thereby  increase  their  species,  which  will  over- 
power the  grass  and  render  the  verdure  less  agreeable. 

The  gravel  walks  should  also  be  kept  in  complete  order,  pre- 
serving them  always  free  from  weeds,  and  having  them  occasion- 
ally swept  to  clear  away  all  loose  litter ;  and  likewise  well  rolled, 
generally  once  a  week,  but  particularly  after  heavy  showers  of  rain, 
which  will  consolidate  them,  and  render  the  surface  smooth  and 
even. 
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Mr  and  Water. 


DURING  the  first  ten  days  of  this  month,  and,  in  the  middle 
states,  the  last  week  of  April,  the  doors  and  windows  ought  to  be 
kept  open,  night  and  day,  in  order  to  harden  and  prepare  the  plants 
for  a  removal  into  the  open  air ;  an  extraordinary  change  of  wea- 
ther, however,  may  sometimes  render  it  prudent  to  close  them  at 
night,  but  that  should  not  be  done  at  this  season,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Water  must  now  be  given  to  every  plant,  according  to  its  nature 
and  in  proportion  to  its  necessity,  as  observed  last  month ;  the 
oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  and  other  woody  kinds,  will  require  it 
frequently  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  often,  the  state  of  the  earth 
in  which  they  grow,  will  readily  denote  that,  it  should  always  be 
kept  moist  but  not  wet.  The  succulent  tribe  must  yet  get  it  but 
sparingly. 

S/dfting, 

Such  plants  as  were  not  removed  into  larger  pots  or  tubs,  in  the 
preceding  months,  and  that  still  require  it,  may  now  be  shifted  as 
directed  in  page  353  ;  but  this  must  be  done  in  the  first  week  of 
the  month,  keeping  them  afterwards  in  the  shade,  till  they  begin  to 
grow  freely. 

Loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  pots  and  tubs,  and  refresh  with 
Qew  compost,  such  as  had  been  neglected  in  April. 
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Pruning  and  Headings 

You  may  still  prune,  trim,  and  head,  such  of  your  plants  as  are 
in  need  of  that  treatment ;  but  let  it  be  done  early  in  the  month, 
and  as  directed  in  pages  298,  299,  and  354,  which  see. 

Frofiagating  GreenJioicse  Plants, 

Continue  to  propagate  most  kinds  of  plants,  by  cuttings,  suckers, 
Seeds  and  layers,  as  directed  in  pages  300,  and  355.  The  China  and 
Otaheite  roses,  may  now  be  encreased  abundantly  by  cuttings,  they 
will  strike  root  freely,  and  flower  handsomely  in  autumn. 

Seedling  Oranges  and  Lemons* 

The  seedling  oranges  and  lemons,  raised  from  the  late  sowings  of 
last  year,  should  early  in  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  be  trans- 
planted into  separate  pots ;  they  ought  to  be  watered  immediately, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  till  newly  rooted.  If  plunged  into  a  hot- 
bed, or  bark-bed  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  carefully  shaded  from 
the  mid-day  sun,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  rooting,  and  promote 
their  growth. 

The  early  sown  seedlings  may,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  be  planted  separately  into  small  pots,  and  treated  in  like 
manner. 

You  may  yet  sow  the  seeds  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  pots  or 
boxes,  for  stocks  ;  they  will  rise  freely  without  any  artificial  heat^ 
and  make  tolerable  progi*ess  during  the  season. 

Inarching. 

'  Inarching  may  now  be  performed  on  oranges,  lemons,  and  any 
other  plants  that  you  desire  to  propagate  in  that  way,  for  the  me- 
thod see  page  249. 

Bringing  otU  the  Green-Hinue  Plants* 

About  the  tentli  of  tliis  montli,  two  or  three  days  earlier  or  later^ 
according  to  the  season  and  situation,  you  may,  in  the  middle  states, 
begin  to  bring  out  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  green-house  plants, 
such  as  the  Viburnum  Tinus,'  Prunus  Lauro-cerasus,  Prunus  lusi- 
tanica,  Nerium  Oleander,  Hydrangea  hortensis.  Myrtles,  Pome« 
granates,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Lag^rstroemia 
indica.  Daphne  indicum,  and  all  the  other  hardy  kinds :  the  more 
tender,  and  tenderest  sorts,  are  to  be  brought  out  successively,  so 
that  the  entire  may  be  abroad  by  the  twentieth  of  the  month. 

In  the  eastern  states  this  work  must  be  delayed  for  a  week  or  two 
longer,  according  to  the  respective  climates,  and  not  attempted, 
while  there  is  any  danger  remaining  from  night  frosts  ;  but  when 
this  is  over,  the  sooner  the  plants  are  taken  out  the  belter,  especially 
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the  more  harder  kindi:  by  no  means  ought  they  to  be  continued  a 
day  lon^r  in  the  house,  than  their  preservation  from  frost  and  cold 
severe  weather  requires,  as  at  this  season  the  young  shoots,  of  many 
kinds,  win  be  growing  freely,  and  if  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
open  air,  they  would  become  weak  and  sickly. 

Generally,  when  the  plants  are  first  brought  out  of  the  green- 
house, it  would  be  advisable  to  place  them  in  a  warm  siluation, 
where  the  wind  can  have  but  little  power ;  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
after,  they  will  be  somewhat  hardened  to  the  open  air,  and  may 
then  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  dumgthe 
season. 

Every  plant  as  soon  as  brought  out,  should  be  cleared  from  all  de- 
cayed leaves,  dust  and  foulness  of  every  kind,  and  the  heads  of  the 
whole,  ought  to  be  watered,  all  over,  by  means  of  a  watering  pot,  or 
a  hand  engine ;  which,  will  greatly  refresh  and  cause  them  to  as- 
sume a  lively  appearance. 

If  not  done  before,  take  out  the  earth  from  the  tops  of  the  pots 
or  tubs,  and  fill  them  up  with  fresh  compost ;  this  will  greatly  en- 
courage their  flowering  and  promote  a  free  growth ;  and  if  their 
stems.  Sec.  had  not  been  pruned  and  dressed  in  the  former  months^ 
it  should  now  be  done. 

It  would  be  very  advisable,  immediately  on  bringing  out,  to  place 
the  pots  of  small  growing  plants  on  a  stage,  and  the  larger  kinds  on 
boards  or  planks,  supported  on  bricks  or  pieces  of  timber,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  earth  worms  from  entering  at  their  bottoms ;  which^ 
if  once  admitted,  never  fail  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and 
render  it  like  a  honey-comb  ;  consequently,  it  cannot  long  retain 
moisture,  and  becomes  more  pervious  than  necessary,  to  wind  and 
weatiiet,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  plants,  and  trouble  of  ths  gar- 
dener ;  for  the  pots  or  tubs,  so  perforated,  will  require  to  be  watered 
double  as  often,  as  those  that  are  free  from  earth-worms. 

When  pots  are  plunged  in  the  earth,  there  ought  to  be  a  piece 
of  shingle,  board,  or  slate,  placed  immediately  under  the  bottom  of 
each,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  working  out  through  the  holes 
into  the  surrounding  earth ;  for  although  their  rooting  in  this  way) 
will  cause  them  to  grow  more  vigorously^  it,  to  many,  when  taken 
up,  proves  very  injurious  ;  therefore  to  avoid  this  evil  as  much  as 
possible,  the  pots  should  be  turned  round,  at  least,  once  a  week  dur- 
ing the  season,  to  break  off  the  extending  fibres  that  may  have 
pushed  tlirough  those  apertures  at  bottom. 

The  hard-wooded  kinds  are,  generally,  not  so  much  injured  by 
this,  as  tliose  of  a  more  spongy  texture  ;  but  it  is  ultimately,  of 
more  injury  than  service  to  every  plant,  and  therefore,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
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rot :  when  they  are  planted,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  shade,  or 
plunged  in  the  tan-pit  till  newly  r6oted,  giving  them  a  little  water 
as  necessity  may  require.  The  hardy  sorts  may  be  planted  in  a 
bed  of  light  sandy  earthy  where,  if  they  are  screened  with  mats,  for 
sometime,  they  will  freely  take  root. 

Bringing  out  the  Hot-houae  Plants, 

About  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month,  you  may,  in  the  middle 
states,  begin  to  bring  out  the  hardier  sorts  of  hot-house  plants ;  if 
they  had  been  removed  into  the  green-house  eight  or  ten  days  pre- 
viously, it  would  be  of  service,  as  there,  they  would  gradually  be 
prepared,  hardened,  and  become  in  a  good  condition  for  a  removal 
into  the  open  air.  The  more  tender  kinds  should  not  be  brought 
out,  till  'the  first  week  in  June,  but  if  previously  removed  into  the 
green-house,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  would  be  the  better  way  ; 
always  observing,  wherever  they  iu%,  to  give  them  abundance  of  air, 
to  harden  and  prepare  them  for  the  transition. 

In  the  eastern  states,  the  above  work  is  to  be  deferred,  in  every 
instance,  from  one  to  two  weeks  later,  according  to  climate  and  the 
local  situation  of  the  place ;  apd  to  the  southward  of  the  middle 
states,  it  may  be  done  somewhat  earlier^ 

Should  you  have  no  pine-apples  in  your  hot-house,  and  that  tliere 
are  plants  permanently  growing  in  any  beds  or  borders  therein, 
the  roof-lights  should  be  totally  taken  off,  when  the  other  plants 
are  out,  that  these  may  receive  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  open  air 
during  the  summer  months,  kc. 

As  to  the  manner  of  placing  and  treating  the  pots  when,  and  after 
being  brought  out,  I  would  advise  the  same  as  recommended  for 
the  green-house  plants>  which  see. 

You  must  be  very  careful  when  you  plunge  any  of  your  pots,  to 
make  it  a  particular  point  to  turn  them  round  in  their  seats,  once  a 
week,  in  order,  that  )uch  roots  as  run  into  the  ground,  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottoms,  may  be  broken  off;  for,  though  these  would, 
for  the  moment,  encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  when  you 
come  to  take  them  up  for  housings  the  sudden  deprivation  of  their 
usual  supply  of  nourishment,  would  give  them  such  a  check,  as  se^r 
riously  to  injure  them  ;  and  besides,  they  would  be  but  ill  rooted  in 
the  pots,  and  badly  prepared  to  extract  the  necessary  nourishment 
during  winter. 
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MeioriB  and  Cucumbers. 

ABOU^  the  first  of  this  month,  all  your  melons  and  cucum- 
bers, that  have  been  hitherto  under  the  protection  of  glasses,  or 
paper-frames,  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  having  been 
previously  and  gradually  inured  tliereto.  A  piece  of  shingle  or 
board  should  be  laid  under  each  fruit,  of  the  early  melons,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  damp  of  the  earth,  which  would  injure  their 
flavour.  Occasional  refrehments  of  water  will  be  necessary,  but 
particularly  to  the  cucumbers. 

Your  principal  or  general  crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  in 
the  open  ground,  should  now  be  kept  totally  free  iix>m  weeds  ;  the 
ground  between  tlie  plants  must  be  frequently  hoed,  and  the  eartll 
drawn  gently  to  the  stems  of  the  latest  sown  ;  the  vines  should  be 
laid  off,  in  a  neat  and  regular  manner,  and  when  any  of  them  are 
too  luxuriant,  check  them,  by  nipping  off  the  extremities  of  the 
runners. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  general  crops  of  cucumbers 
and  melons  for  pickling ;  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  same  manner, 
as  directed  in  page  360.  The  long  oval  musk  melon,  and  the  Jong 
prickly  cucumber,  are  in  general  estimation  for  this  purpose  ;  but 
the  cluster  cucumber,  on  account  of  its  numerous  bearing,  and 
small  fruit>  is  by  many  preferred. 

Wafer  Mei<m$, 

If  not  done  before,  thin  your  water  melons,  leaving  but  three  of  the 
best  plants  in  each  hill,  and  draw  the  earth  with  a  hoe  up  round  the 
hills,  till  the  stems  of  the  plants  are  covered  up  to  the  seed  leaves ; 
the  ground  between  them  must  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds, 
either  by  hoeing,  or  (if  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,)  by  ploughing 
and  harrowing,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Squashes  and  Pumfikins, 

Squashes  and  pumpkins  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  di- 
ifccted  for  Water  Melons ;  they  arc  more  hardy,  and  do  not  require 
so  very  particular  attention  ;  however,  the  ground  must  be  kept 
loose  and  free  from  weed,  for  it  will  be  in  vain  otherwise  to  expect 
profitable  crops. 
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Sweet  Potatoes, 

Your  sweet  potatoes,  must  have  earth  drawn  round  the  hills, 
to  enlarge  them  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  roots,  lay  oft'  the 
vines  regularly,  and  keep  the  ground  very  clean. 

Cauli/lowere^ 

The  early  cauliflowers,  will  pow  be  producing  their  ^eads  abun- 
dantly ;  care  must  be  taken  to  break  down  the  leaves  to  preserve 
the  fiowefs  Irom  sun  and  rain,  as  directed  in  ]xige  362. 

Those  plants  which  are  still  advancing  in  growth,  or  part  coming 
into  flower,  should,  in  very  dry  weather,  be  frequently  well  watered ; 
which  will  greatly  enlarge  the  ^zc  of  the  flowers.  For  this  purpose, 
draw  the  earth  round  each  plant,  bason  formed,  to  retain  the  water 
till  soaked  down  about  the  roots.  This  practice  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  dry  seasons. 

The  cauliflower  plants  from  late  sowing,  should  now  be  planted 
out  Hnally,  as  directed  in  page  306  ;  taking  care,  either  to  do  it  in 
moist  or  cloudy  weather,  or  to  give  shade  and  water  after  planting  ; 
a  large  cabbage  leaf  laid  over  each  plant,  will  protect  it  conside- 
rably. 

Cabbages  and  Savoys. 

Take  opportunity  of  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  and  plant  out  a  full 
crop  of  cabbages  and  savoys,  from  the  late  spring  sowings ;  also,  of 
the  red  pickling  cabbage,  allowing  each  kind  a  sufficient  distance 
according  to  the  natui*e  of  its  growth^  as  directed  in  the  former 
months. 

But  in  gardens,  where  there  is  no  ground  vacant,  from  other 
crops,  or  where  there  is  a  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  every 
piece  of  kitchen  ground,  you  may  plant  the  savoy  and  cabbage 
plants  between  rows  of  forward  beans,  and  early  cauliflowers,  or 
such  crops  as  stand  distant,  and  are  soon  to  come  ofi*  tlie  ground ; 
observing  to  give  each  plant  a  little  water  immediately  after  plant- 
ing, unless  the  ground  is  sufliciently  saturated  with  moisture. 

You  may  now  sow  seeds  of  any  of  the  early  heading  kinds  of 
cabbage,  such  as  the  early  Smyrna,  York,  Sugarloaf,  or  Batt6rsea, 
to  come  in  both  for  small  hearts  and  hard  cabbages  in  autunm. 

Borecoley  Brussel^s  sfiroutSy  Jerusalem  Kalej  and  Tumeji  Cabbage, 

The  early  plants  of  either  of  the  above  kinds,  may  now  be  plant- 
ed out,  as  directed  in  May  ;  the  late  sown  crops,  should  be  thinned, 
and  tliose  pulled  out,  planted  in  nursery  beds,  four  inches  asunder, 
giving  them  a  good  watering  when  planted,  and  afterwards  occa- 
sionally, till  well  established :  here  they  ate  to  remain,  till  of  suffi- 
cient strength  for  planting  out  finally. 
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Broccoli. 

Plant  out  finally,  such  broccoli  plants,  as  are  of  sufficient  size ; 
choose  for  this  purpose  a  bed  of  rich  mellow  earth,  and  let  them 
be  planted  at  the  distances  mentioned  in  page  364. 

Thin  the  late  sown  crops,  and  plant  those  pulled  out,  into  nurse- 
ry rows  to  obtain  strength,  giving  them  a  good  watering  imme- 
diately  after  planting, 

Early  in  the  month  sow  some  more  seed  for  a  succession  crop, 
to  produce  their  heads  in  February,  &c.  For  particulars  see 
page  364. 

Celery, 

m 

The  celery  plants  that  have  arrived  to  a  sufficient  size,  should 
now  be  finally  planted  out  into  trenches. 

Choose  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  rich  ground,  in  an  open  expo- 
sure; mark  out  the  trenches  by  line,  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
allow  the  space  of  three  feet  between  trench  and  trench,  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  early  plantations. 

Dig  each  trench  a  moderate  spade  deep,  laying  the  dug  out  earth 
equally  on  each  side,  between  the  trenches ;  lay  three  inches  deep 
of  very  rotten  dung  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  then  pare  the  sides 
and  dig  the  dung  and  parings  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  loose 
mould  at  bottom,  incorporating  all  well  together,  and  put  in  the 
plants. 

Previous  to  planting,  trim  the  tops  of  the  plants,  by  cutting  off 
the  long  straggling  leaves,  and  also  the  ends  of  their  roots,  leaving 
the  former,  about  six  inches  long,  and  the  latter  two. 

Let  them  be  planted  with  a  dibble,  in  single  rows,  along  the  mid- 
dle of  each  trench,  allowing  the  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  be- 
tween plant  and  plant ;  as  soon  as  planted,  give  them  a  plentiful 
watering,  and  let  them  be  shaded  until  they  strike  root  and  begin  to 
grow. 

Small  sticks  may  be  placed  across  the  trenches,  and  on  these, 
boards  or  pine  planks  laid  lengthwise  ;  or,  pine  or  cedar  boughs 
may  be  laid  over  the  plants,  which  are  to  be  taken  off,  as  soon  as 
tliey  begin  to  grow. 

The  plants  when  grown  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  should 
have  their  first  landing;  this  must  be  done  in  a  dry  day  ;  the  earth 
should  be  broken  small  and  laid  in  gently  to  both  sides  of  the  plants, 
always  takinp:  care  to  leave  the  hearts  and  tops  free  ;  reapeating  it 
every  ten  or  tv/elve  dviys,  till  they  are  blanched  of  a  sufficient  lenglli 
for  use. 

Peas. 

Though  peas  sown  at  this  time,  do  not  always  succeed  in  bear- 
ing abundantly,  yet  a  few,  to  keep  up  a  rtgubr  succession,  may  be 
sown,  at  two  or  three  dificrent  times  in  the  month,  and  if  the  sea- 
son should  prove  somewIvAt  moist,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  handsome  crop.     The  large  marrowfat,  glory  of  England  and 
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other  large  1unds>  may  now  succeed  tolerably  well,  and  it  will  also, 
be  proper,  to  sow  a  few  of  the  best  hotspur  and  dwarf  kinds. 

If  the  weather  and  ground  be  very  dry,  it  will  be  of  some  use  to 
soak  them  a  few  hours  in  soft  river  or  pond  water  previous  to  sow- 
ing, otherwise  water  the  drills  and  then  sow  them. 

Let  those  crops,  if  convenient,  be  sown  in  moist  ground,  but  not 

in  a  shady  place  ;  in  such  a  situation,  the  plants  would  draw  up  and 

be  good  for  nothing  ;  observe  to  allow  plenty  of  room  between  the 

rows,  for  at  this  season  much  depends  on  tlieir  having  air  and  li- 

■  berty  to  grow. 

The  asparagus  now  running  up  to  seed,  should  be  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  also,  your  new  plantations ;  likewise,  the  seedlings  in- 
tended for  next  year's  planting ;  for  if  suffered  to  be  overrun  with 
weeds,  it  would  ruin  them. 

Trans/ilanting .  Leeki. 

Select  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  this  purpose,  manure  and  dig 
it  well,  then  draw  from  the  seed-beds  a  sufficiency  of  the  stoutest 
plants,  trim  the  long  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the 
leaves ;  this  done,  plant  them  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  and  six  inches 
plant  from  plant  in  the  rows,  inserting  their  shanks  into  the  earth 
up  to  their  leaves  ;  by  this  means  they  will  grow  very  large,  and 
the  part  inserted  in  the  earth  become  white  and  tender. 

LeCtucea, 

Transplant  and  sow  lettuces  as  directed  last  month,  in  page  366. 
Let  this  be  done  in  moist  weather,  particulai^ly  the  transplanting  ; 
for  if  in  a  great  drought,  the  plants  will  not  succeed  well :  the  place 
must  be  open  and  fully  exposed,  otherwise,  they  will  start  to  seed, 
before  their  arriving  at  any  tolerable  perfection.  If  you  are  under 
the  necessity  of  planting  them  in  dry  weather,  let  it  be  done  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  give  them  a  plentiful  wa- 
tering. 

Small  SaUading, 

Continue  to  sow  cresses  and  other  small  sallading,  once  a  week  on 
a  shady  border.  They  should  be  often  refreshed  with  water,  in  dry 
weather,  and  this  ought  to  be  repeated,  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  appear.  * 

Kidney  Beans, 

Sow  successive  crops  of  Kidney-beans,  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as  directed  in  page  S67 ; 
cither  of  the  dwarf  or  running  kinds,  may  now  be  planted  with  good 
success. 

Should  the  ground  happen  to  be  very  dry  at  the  time  of  planting, 
the  drills  ought  to  be  well  watered  previous  to  the  beans  being 
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dropped  therein  ;  this  should  not  be  omitted  in  dry  weather,  as  it 
will  greatly  promote  the  spi-outing  of  the  seeds,  and  the  crops  will 
rise  sooner  and  be  more  regular. 

Land  up  the  rows  of  kidney-beans  planted  last  month  ;  which 
will  greatly  strengthen  and  bring  forward  the  plants ;  and  place 
sticks  or  poles  to  tlie  running  kinds,  which  are  now  beginning  ttf 
advance  in  growth. 

Carolina  and  Lima   Beans. 

Hoe  and  clean  the  ground  between  your  crops  of  Carolina  and 
Lima  beans ;  see  that  all  are  properly  supported  with  sticks  or 
poles,  and  draw  up  some  earth  round  the  stems  of  the  plants.  A 
few  of  tlie  early  Carolina  kind,  may  be  planted  about  the  firat  of 
this  month,  for  a  late  crop ;  for  the  method  of  planting,  &c.  see 
page  368. 

Radi9h^8» 

Although  radishes  do  not  generally  succeed  well  at  this  season, 
yet,  a  few  of  tlie  salmon  coloured  may  be  sown  at  different  times  in 
the  month :  should  the  season  prove  moist,  they  may  do  tolerably 
well.  Some  of  the  short-top  and  white  turnep-rooted  kinds,  may 
also  now  be  sown ;  and  toward  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  you 
may  sow  a  good  crop  of  the  white  and  black  winter  or  Spanish 
radish,  to  dcaw  early  in  autumn. 

CarrotSj  Parsncfity  and  Onions* 

The  crops  of  carrots,  parsneps  and  onions,  must  now  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  weeds  ;  and  if  you  observe  that  your  onions  in- 
cline more  to  tops  than  roots,  you  may  with  a  long  stick  gently  lay 
over  their  tops  on  one  side,  so  as  to  bend  them,  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  lay  them  back  to  the  oppd^ite  side,  which  will  check  the 
ascent  of  the  juices  and  cause  the  bulbs  to  swelL 

Beets. 

The  crops  of  beet,  should  be  kept  very  clean  and  tlie  plants  thin- 
ned to  proper  distances,  that  they  may  have  room  to  swell  and  grow 
large. 

The  seeds  of  these  plants  are  generally  sown  in  diills,  or  rows, 
a  foot  or  more  asunder  ;  and  whei«  that  method  was  practised,  you 
can  now  more  readily  clear  out  the  weeds  and  thin  the  plants  ;  ob*" 
serving  to  thin  them  to  ten  inches  distance  in  the  rows ;  also,  where 
the  seed  was  sown  broad-cast,  so  as  the  plants  stand  promiscuous- 
ly, they  must  likewise  be  cut  out  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance, 
plant  irom  plant,  and  the  roots  will  grow  to  a  large  size  accordingly. 

You  may  now  sow  succession  crops  of  red,  green,  and  white 
beet ;  and  also  of  thtj,  ^langel  wurtzelj  or  root  of  scarcity,  they  will 
all  succeed  well  from  this  sowing,  but  the  three  last  kinds  are  gene- 
rally cultivated  for  their  leaves,  see  page  187. 
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Tumefi9, 

Sow  sometumep  seed,  early  in  the  month,  for  although  there  is 
no  great  pi*08pect,  at  this  time,  of  obtaining  good  roots,  some  may 
be  got  to  answer  for  soups,  &c» 

Let  the  seed  be  sown  in  an  open  exposure,  immediately  after  the 
earth  is  newly  dug,  and  when  raked  in,  the  ground  should  be 
rolled,  or  cla|^d  close  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  There  is  no- 
thing that  protects  crops  of  tumeps,  cabbages,  &c.  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  fly,  so  well  as  rolling ;  for,  when  the  surface  is  ren- 
dered completely  smooth,  these  insects  are  deprived  of  the  harbour 
they  would  otherwise  have,  under  the  clods  and  small  lumps  of 
earth,  to  which  they  genei'ally  resort  for  shelter,  from  such 
changes  of  weather  as  are  disagreeable  to  them. 

This  method  will  be  found  more  effectual,  than  soaking  the  seed 
in  any  preparation,  or  dusting  the  plants  with  any  composition 
whatever. 

The  advancing  crops  of  tumep,  should  be  hoed  and  thinned  to 
proper  distances,  and  this  ought  always  to  be  done  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  their  growth.  As  they  do  not  grow  large  at  this  season, 
MX  or  seven  inches  apart,  will  be  sufiicient. 

Scorzonera^  SkirreUy  Salsqfyj  and  Hamimrgh  Parsley, 

I  Thin  and  dear  from  weeds  the  crops  of  scorzonera,  salsafy,  skir* 
ret,  and  large-rooted  parsley ;  which  perform  either  by  hand  or 
smAll-hoeing ;  thianing  out  the  plants  to  six  inches  distance,  and 
cutting  up  all  the  weeds. 

£,ndive^ 

Transplant  endive  that  is  now  of  a  (ufBcient  siae ;  for  the  me- 
thod, see  page  373. 

Sow  another  crop  of  curled  endive,  to  keep  up  a  regular  succes- 
sion, when  wanted ;  and  also,  some  of  thebroad  Batavian  kind^  this 
grows  very  large,  whitens  well,  if  tied  up,  and  ia  very  palatable. 
Sow  more  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Okra^  Tomatoeiy  and  Egg'Plant. 

Earth  up  3rour  advancing  crops  of  okra ;  where  too  thick,  thin 
them  to  the  distances  mentioned  in  page  3 18,.  and  keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  plant  out  a  general  crop  of  toma- 
toes and  egg-plants,  as  directed  in  pages  319,  373  and  373. 

CardoonM. 

Plant  oot  cardoons  in  a  bed  of  good  earth,  at  the  distance  of  four 
feet  from  one  another,  every  way.:  they  may  either  be  planted  on 
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the  level,  or  in  holes  made  bason  form,  at  the  above  distances,  pre* 
viously  laying  some  rotten  manure  in  each  hole,  and  mixing  the 
earth  therewith  ;  one  good  plant  is  sufficient  in  a  place,  as  they  rise 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  and  require  a  considerable 
quantity  of  earth  to  blanch  them.  Observe,  before  planting,  to 
dress  tne  tops  and  roots  as  directed  for  celery  ;  and  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growthf  they  are  to  be  earthed  up  for  blanching,  keeping 
the  leaves  close  together. 

These  plants  are  a  species  of  Cytiaray  or  artichoke  ;  the  stalks  of 
the  leaves  are  used,  when  well  blanched,  in  sallads^  soupS)  and  for 
stewing,  &c. 

lied'Pefi/iersj  or  Cafuicuma, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  you  should  plant  out  from  the 
seed-beds,  full  and  general  crops  of  the  various  kinds  of  capsicums^ 
as  directed  m  page  S72. 

Plant  Pot  and  other  Herba^  ^c. 

Plant  out  from  the  seed-beds,  the  young  plants  of  thytne,  hysop, 
marjoram,  winter  sayory.  Sec.  &c.  let  this  be  done,  if  possible,  in 
moist  or  cloudy  weather.  Prepare  for  that  purpose  some  beds, 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  rake  the  surface  smooth,  and  put  in  the 
plants  in  straight  rows,  setting  them  six  or  eight  inches  distant  every 
way,  and  water  them  immediately.  Many  of  these  kinds  may  be 
plated,  occasionally,  as  edgings,  along  the  sides  of  any  particular 
beds  or  borders. 

All  the  large  growing  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs,  such  as  angelicSf 
lovage,  &c.  ought  to  be  planted  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  asunder, 
in  proportion  to  their  usual  growth.  You  may  yet  make  slips  or 
cuttings  of  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  hysop,  &c.  and  plant  thea 
in  shady  borders. 

Gathering  Herb; 

All  kinds  of  herbs,  such  as  mint,  balm,  lavender,  clary,  sage, 
rosemary.  Sec.  tliat  ave  gathered  for  drying,  or  for  distillation  loid 
other  purposes,  should  be  cut  off,  when  just  beginning  to  come  into 
flower,  and  laid  in  the  ahade  to  dry  gradually ;  which  will  render 
them  much  better  for  any  purpose,  than  if  they  were  dried  in  the 
sun. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Wall  and  EapaUer  Frmt'Treea. 


WKERE  the  apricot,  peach,  nectarine  and  other  wall  or  espa- 
lier trees,  were  neglected  last  month,  or  not  carefully  attended  to, 
you  uiay  in  the  early  pait  of  this,  thin  the  fruit  sa  then  directed ; 


— ^ 
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rub  off  all  fore-right  or  ill  placed  shoots,  and  train  others  regularly 
at  proper  distances :  be  not  too  officious  with  the  knife  at  this  sea- 
son, nor  pull  off  any  of  the  leaves  from  the  branches,  unless  they 
are  distempered ;  for  the  pulling  off  the  leaves  will  expose  the  fruit 
too  mt|ch  to  the  sun,  and  thereby  greatly  check  their  growth ;  be- 
sides it  would  greatly  injure  the  buds  which  are  formed  at  the  foot- 
stalks of  those  leaves.  For  further  particulars,  respecting  fruit- 
trees,  see  the  Frtdt^Garden  for  May^  which,  are  generally  applica- 
ble in  this  month. 

Strawbtrrie9» 

The  ^strawberry  plants  in  general  will,  early  in  the  month,  bs 
coming  into  full  bearing,  and  if  watered  occasionly  between  the 
rows  as  directed  in  page  378,  it  will  swell  the  fruit  to  a^much  larger 
siae,  and  greatly  encourage  the  bloom  and  setting  of  an  abundant 
crop. 

Should  the  weather  prove  moist  or  cloudy,  this  will  be  a  very 
proper  season,  to  make  new  plantations  of  the  various  kinds  of 
strawberries  ;  observing  the  method  directed  in  page  315.  But  it 
would  be  more  advisable,  at  this  time,  to  plant  some  of  the  best 
runner-plants  of  this  year's  production,  into  tiursery  beds  in  shady 
borders,  six  inches  asunder,  there  to  remain  and  get  strength  till 
September  or  October,  and  then  to  plant  them  with  balls  of  earth 
where  they  are  to  stand  for  fruiting.  Frequent  waterings  will  now 
be  very  necessary  for  the  young  plantations. 

Be  particular  in  selecting  the  best  kinds,  and  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  vigorous  growth ;  dress  or  trim  their  roots,  and  cut  off  all  the 
strings  or  runners,  previous  to  planting. 

Though  it  is  not  common  to  propagate  strawberries  at  this  sea- 
son, yet  if  done,  and  duly  watered  till  they  are  well  rooted,  the 
plants  will  be  stronger,  and  bear  much  more  abundantly  next  season^ 
than  if  deferred  till  September,  or  October;  but  if  the  weather  should 
not  happen  to  be  peculiarly  &vourable,  I  would  advise  them  to  be 
planted  for  the  present,  in  nursery  beds,  in  a  shady  border,  as  before 
observed;  taking  good  care  to  water  them  frequently  till  well 
rooted. 

You  may,  however,  any  time  this  month,  plant  out  some  of  the 
young  runner-plants  of  the  Alpine  or  prolific  strawberry,  and  if 
shaded  and  watered  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root,  they  will  soon 
bear  fruit  on  the  present  plants,  and  in  August  and  September,  on 
the  runners  produced  in  the  internoediate  time. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


AT  this  time  there  is  very  little  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard, 
but  a  repetition  of  what  was  recommended  in  page  379,  to^  which  I 
refer  you. 
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It  would  be  very  proper,  when  you  observe  many  of  your  young 
fruit  punctured  by  insects,  and,  consequently,  in  a  declining  statef 
gently  to  shake  the  trees,  and  pick  and  carry  away  to  the  pigs,  such 
as  fall  to  the  ground,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  page  136,  Ice 
which  see. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


DURING  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the  Vines  will  be  in 
full  bloom  ;  which,  in  the  middle  states,  generally  happens  'about 
the  first  week  thereof,  a  little  earlier,  or  later  according  to  the  sea- 
son i  and  altliough  the  Vines  may  now  require  some  attendance,  it 
V  is  dangerous  to  administer  it  until  the  bloom  is  over,  lest  the 
blossoms  should  be  broken  off  thereby,  or  othervrise  injured ;  bat 
when  that  period  arrives,  let  the  young  shoots  as  they  advance,  be 
neatly  and  regularly  tied  up  to  the  stakes^  not  too  close,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air ;  at  the  same  time, 
displace  all  weakly  and  unnecessary  growths ;  and  any  young  side 
shoots,  growing  out  of  the  main  ones,  should  be  nipped  off  at  their 
first  appearance* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or,  when  the  bloom  is  over  and 
the  fruit  is  set,,  if  the  weeds  have  made  much  progress,  ^ey  should 
be  extirpated  by  the  most  convenient  means. 

The  yoimg  vines  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  growth,  should  now 
be  carefully  tied  to  the  poles  placed  for  their  support,  and  nefver  sof* 
fered  to  trail  about  on  the  suHace  of  the  earth ;  the  ground  uxi&t  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  as  these  would  rob  the  planta  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  nourishment,  and  exhaust  the  ground  to  no 
purpose. 


THE  NURSERY, 


IVeedf  Shade,  and  Water. 


YOU  must  observe  in  this  month,  as  directed  in  the  former, 
to  keep  the  ground  between  your  rows  of  trees,  entirely  free  from 
weeds  ;  for  the$(^are  very  injurious  to  the  plants,  and  nothing  can 
have  a  worse  appearance  than  a  Nursery  overgrown  with  weeds ; 
therefore,  this  caution  caunot  be  too  often  repeated.  Observe  also, 
to  keep  the  seed-beds  in  wliich  the  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  were 
sown,  perfectly  clean,  for  these  plants  being  young,  are  soon  gi*eatiy 
wjuredjif  not  totally  destroyed,  when  overrun  with  weeds. 


I. 
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The  beds  of  small  young  tender  seedlings,  sliould  now  be  shaded 
frotn  the  mid-day  sun,  particularly,  the  pines,  firs,  and  other  ever- 
greens in  general ;  and  also,  the  more  delicate  and  rare  deciduous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  They,  however,  must  not  be 
kept  close  nor  shaded  too  long  a  time,  for  that  would  draw  them  up' 
weak  and  tender ;  therefore,  give  but  a  slight  shading  from  about 
ten  to  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  that  only,  when  the  sun  is  powerful 
and  no  clouds  interrupt  its  rays. 

The  more  choice  sorts  of  new  planted  trees,  that  is,  such  as  were 
planted  late  in.  the  spring,  should  have  occasional  waterings  ;  and 
observe  to  renew  the  mulch  about  their  roots,  where  it  is  decayed, 
for  at  this  season,  the  moisture  of  the  earth  will  be  soon  exhaled, 
and  the  young  fibres  dried  up  when  this  is  neglected ;  besides,  it 
will  save  much  trouble  in  watering. 

The  seedling-beds  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  evergreens,  will  require  frequent  waterings  in  dry  wea- 
ther ;  let  it  always  be  given  late  in  the  afternoon,  frequently  and 
modertcly,  as  observed  in  page  380. 

Trarufilanting'  Seedling  Piiiea  and  Fir9, 

It  has  been  advised  by  some  writers  on  gardening,  of  considerable 
celebrity,  to  plant  out  in  this  month  pines  and  firs.  Sec.  from  the 
seed-beds ;  and  asserted,  ^  that  they  would  be  much  stronger  and 
better  prepared  to  live  through  the  winter,  by  this  treatment,  than 
if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  seed-beds ;  as  their  roots  would  be  fixed 
in  the  ground  and  their  stems  shorter."  The  reverse  of  this,  I 
have  experienced  in  upwards  of  twenty  years'  practice,  and  there- 
fore, have  here  noticed  it,  least  my  readers  should  be  led  astray  by 
such  respectable  authorities.  The  true  method  of  treating  these 
and  such  plants  is,  frequently  during  the  summer  months,  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  to  sift  some  loose  earth  over  them,  in  the  seed-* 
beds,  till  it  comes  up  to  the  seed  leaves  ;  by  which  the  stems  are 
protected,  and  as  it  were,  shortened  without  disturbing  their  roots 
or  checking  their  growth  ;  and  besides,  it  tends  to  keep  the  moisture 
confined  to  the  earth,  by  preventing  its  too  sudden  evaporation,  and 
the  loose  sifted  mould,  attracts  the  dews  and  imbibes  the  rains, 
when  such  fall,  by  which  means  the  plants  are  kept  cool,  moist,  and 
in  a  constant  growing  state. 

Profiagating  Evergreens^  and  other  Tree*  and  Shrubu  by  Layers. 

Most  kinds  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  may 
now  be  propagated  by  laying  the  present  year's  shoots  ;  being  soft 
and  tender,  they  will  emit  roots  much  more  freely  than  the  older 
wood  ;  and  several  sorts  that  would  not  root  for  two  years  if  laid  in 
spring  or  autumn,  by  this  method,  will  be  well  rooted  tht  autumn 
twelve  months  after  laying,  and  many  kinds  before  the  ensuing 
winter.  Virgin's  Bower,  Passion-flowers,^  Trumpet-flowerS|  com- 
mon Jasmine,  and  most  of  the  climbing  plants,  root  immediately, 
when  laid  in  this  way.  For  the  various  metliods  of  performing  this 
operation,  see  pa^e  29 ) , 
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After  these  are  laid,  you  should  observe  to  water  them  occasion- 
ally in  dry  weather,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  rooting.  But 
these  waterings  should  not  be  too  often  repeated,  nor  too  abundant- 
ly given  at  a  time,  for  that  would  rot  the  tender  fibres,  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  layers ;  therefore  the  best  method  is  to  lay  mulch  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  after  the  layers  are  put  down,  to  prevent 
the  sun  from  drying  it  too  fast ;  then  a  little  water  will  be  sufficientf 
and  the  layers  will  more  certainly  take  root. 

Trim  up,  Evergreens. 

Evergreens  should  now  be  trimmed  up,  according  to  the  uses 
for  which  they  are  designed  ;  for  if  you  suffer  them  to  grow  rude  in 
summer,  they  cannot  be  so  ieasily  reduced  afterwaixls ;  besides,  the 
ruder  they  grow,  the  more  naked  they  will  be  near  the  stems. 

JVewly -Grafted  and  Budded  Trees, 

Take  off  the  clay  and  loosen  the  bandages  of  your  grafted  trees» 
and  where  any  have  made  remarkably  vigorous  shoots  and  seem 
to  need  support,  to  protect  them  from  the  power  of  violent  winds, 
but  more  especially,  in  exposed  situations,  let  stakes  be  placed 
thereto,  and  the  shoots  bound  to  them  with  strings  of  basS)  or  such 
like.  -w 

The  vigorous  shoots  from  the  buds  inserted  last  season,  may  un- 
der like  circumstances  require  similar  support,  which  ought  to  be 
given  when  deemed  necessary. 

Be  very  particular  to  rub  off  such  young  shoots  proceeding  fh>m 
the  stocks,  as  are  independent  of  the  grafts,  or  the  inserted  bud- 
shoots  ;  for  those,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  rob  the  grafts  and 
budded  shoots  of  a  great  portion  of  nourishment^  and  therefore) 
ought  to  be  displaced  as  often  as  they  appear. 

Buddings 

Budding  might  now  be  practised,  on  most  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  when  done  at  this  time,  the  inserted  buds,  generally, 
grow  in  the  present  year,  and  the  shoots  arising  therefrom,  are  much 
"Weaker,  and  worse  prepared  to  withstand  the  winter  frost,  than 
those  produced  in  spring,  from  the  buds  inserted  the  preceding  au- 
tumn ;  and  in  fact,  such  seldom  make  but  indifferent  trees.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  much  better  not  to  attempt  this  work,  except  upon 
ajerj  roses  or  other  shrubs,  until  the  latter  end  of  July  and  the  au- 
tumnal months,  as  hereafter  directed.  The  method  of  perform** 
ing  the  operation  you  will  find  in  the  JVursery  for  Juiy, 
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'  Hyacintftt  and  Tulifit, 

Most  of  your  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  will,  in  the  course  of 
this  month,  be  fit  for  taking  up;  zmd  then  are  to  be  treated  a» 
directed  in  pages  383  and  384. 

RanunctditseM, 

When  the  foliage  and  flower-stems  of  the  ranunculuses  appear 
brown  and  dry,  vegetation  has  then  ceased,  and  it  is  the  exact  time 
to  take  up  the  roots,  because  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
ground  till  i*ainy  weather  ensues,  the  roots  will  begin  to  shoot 
afresh,  and  thereby  sustain  a  considerable  injury.  When  the  ixx)ts 
are  taken  up,  their  stems,  &c.  should  be  cut  off  close,  and  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  shady,  airy  room,  or  situation,  to  dry  gradual- 
ly ;  but  before  this  is  perfectly  accomplished  ;  it  will  be  proper  to 
clean  and  separate  them,  because,  when  quite  dried,  they  become 
hard  and  brittle,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  breaking  off  their 
claws  :  some  may  be  separated  into  many  complete  roots,  although 
they  are  so  closely  connected,  as  on  a  superficial  observation,  to 
have  the  appearance  of  only  one  large  root. 

Nothing  remains  to  be  done,  till  the  return  of  the  planting  season, 
except  to  stow  the  sorts  separately  in  bags  or  boxes,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  in  a  dry  room  ;  in  which  state,  they  will  retain  their 
vegetative  power  for  two  years,  but  will  be  much  weakened  if  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  the  second. 

Antmonea. 

The  appearance  that  indicates  the  proper  time  of  taking  up  the 
anemones  roots  and  their  subsequent  treatment,  are  the  same  as  for 
ranunculuses,  with  only  the  following  caution,  viz,  that  as  the  roots 
ai'e  exceedingly  brittle,  it  is  necessary  to  handle  them  very  gently 
upon  dressing  or  cleaning  away  their  fibres  and  the  soil  that  ad- 
heres to  them ;  however,  should  only  small  pieces  break  off,  such 
should  not  be  thrown  away,  as  each  will,  in  the  course  of  two  ycai*s, 
become  a  blooming  root. 

The  constitution  of  anemones  undergoes  considerable  changes 
with  age,  which  perhaps  is,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  the  case 
with  all  other  vegetables.  The  anemone  will  not  last  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  years*  without  degenerating,  unless  it  be  fre- 

*  The  ranttnculufl  will  Utt  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  In  perfec- 
tion ;  it  afterwards  degeneratcft  and  perishes.  Tulips  and  many  otiier  kinds 
of  flowers  of  vigorous  constitutions,  will  continue  for  a  vety  K>n&^  time  in 
strength  and  beauty,  so  lone  as  to  render  it  difilcult,  if  not  impossiDle,  u> 
certain  the  period  of  their  duration. 
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quently  removed  to  a  different  soil  and  situation,  nor  will  any  re- 
moval protract  or  prolong  its  existence  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
years ;  consequently,  the  collection  should  be  renewed,  frequently, 
by  raising  new  varieties  from  seed.  It  blows,  generally,  in  the 
gi^eatest  peiicction,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  after 
which,  it  beconxes  gradually  smaller  and  weaker  ;  and  if  the  flower 
was  originally  very  full  and  double,  with  age  it  looses  that  property 
and  the  petals  diminish  in  number,  become  small  and  irregular, 
and  finally  the  sort  perishes. 

Taking  ufi  early  Flowering  JBidbsy  in  General. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  spring  flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Fritilla- 
ties,  Crown  Imperials,  Ci'ocuses,  snow<drops,  £cc.  whose  leaves  are 
now  decayed,  may  be  taken  up  and  treated  as  directed,  more  parti* 
cularly,  in  the  Fiovfer^Garden  for  last  month. 

Guernsey  and  Belladonna  AmarylUseM, 

The  roots  of  the  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  Amaryllises^  may  now, 
if  their  leaves  are  quite  decayed,  be  taken  up,  their  offsets  separated, 
and  all  the  roots  treated  as  directed  for  the  former,  in  page  390 ; 
with  this  difference,  that  during  the  winter  months,  the  BeUadonna 
will  require  rather  more  care  and  protection  than  the  Guerosey 
Amaryllis ;  but  both  may  be  considered  as  hardy  green*house  plants. 
The  roots  ought  to  be  replanted  before  the  end  of  July,  as  both 
kinds  flower  late  in  autumn.  The  soil  in  which  to  plant  them> 
should  be  a  good  fresh  loam,  mixed  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  fine 
sand,  and  the  roots  are  not  to  be  covered,  when  planted  in  potSy 
more  than  half  an  inch  above  their  crowns. 

These  plants  commonly  flower  in  October,  and  in  some  seasons 
not  till  November  ;  but  on  taking  in  the  green-house  plants,  those 
should  b^  removed  with  them,  and  placed  in  the  windows,  where 
they  will  display  their  beautiful  flowers  in  great  perfection. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  the  winter  frosts  are  not  very 
severe,  both  these  kinds  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and 
two  or  three  inches  of  tan  laid  over  the  beds  on  the  approach  of 
frost,  to  protect  the  bulbs  therefrom ;  or,  the  beds  may  be  covered 
at  such  times,  with  mats  laid  on  hoops,  placed  ait±wise  over  them 
for  that  purpose. 

Hardy  Autumnal  Flowering  Bulbs, 

The  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month  is  still  a  proper  time,  to 
take  up  your  yellow  Amaryllises,  Colchicums,  autumnal  Crocuses^ 
and  such  other  autumnal  flowering  bulbs  as  have  their  leaves  de- 
cayed, or  in  a  declining  state. 

These  may  be  planted  again  immediately,  after  separating  their 
offsets,  or  kept  up  dry  till  July  or  early  in  August,  and  then  plant- 
ed wlitre  thev  arc  to  ilower  in  October,  &c.  The  roots  when  taken 
up  are  to  be  carefully  diied  in  the  shade  as  directed  for  tulips,  &c* 
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and  it  will  be  well  to  plant  them  either  in  or  before  the  last  week 
of  July  or  the  first  in  August.  By  planting  them  at  this  time,  they 
will  blow  stronger  than  if  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground.  All 
these  sorts  in  their  flowering  state,  are  generally  unattended  with 
leaves,  which  spring  up  after  the  flowers  fade. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  take  up  these  bulbs  every  year, 
once  in  two  or  three  years  will  do  ;  but  then  it  must  be  done,  in 
order  to  separate  the  offsets  for  increase,  and  to  plant  the  strong 
roots  in  fresh  earth,  which  will  cause  them  to  shoot  and  flower 
much  more  luxuriantly. 

Cyclamena, 

There  are  five  different  species  of  Cyclamen  described,  viz. 
the  Cyclamen  Coum,  europxum,  persicum,  hederxfolium,  and  indi- 
cum  ;  the  first  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  second  of  Au- 
stria, the  third  of  Persia,  the  fourth  of  Italy,  and  the  fifth  of  Ceylon ; 
with  several  varieties  arising  fix>m  these  species.  They  are  all  too 
tender  to  bear  the  winter  frosts  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states, 
and  consequently  must  be  treated  as  green-house  plants ;  where 
tliey  should  be  kept  in  the  front  windows,  to  have  tlie  benefit  of  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible.  The  leaves  being  generally  de- 
cayed about  this  time,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  replanted  im- 
mediately into  a  composition  of,  one  half  good  loamy  earth,  one 
fourth  sand,  and  one  fourth  light  moory  earth,  or  earth  of  rotten 
leaves,  all  being  well  incorporated  together.  They  do  not  require 
to  be  taken  up  oftener  than  every  second  or  third  year,  and  then  * 
only,  to  give  them  fresh  earth,  as  they  never  increase  by  offsets^ 
and  are  only  propagated  by  seed,  or  by  cutting  the  roots  through 
across  the  crowns,  which  latter  method  is,  generally,  very  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  first  and  second  sorts  flower  in  January  and  Febniary,  the 
third  in  March  and  April,  and  the  others  in  September  and  October^ 
they  continue  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  display  flowers  of  a  curious 
structure  and  delicately  beautiful.  The  pots  containing  these  roots 
must  be  kep(  during  the  summer  months,  where  they  will  not  be 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  that  time  should  have  but  little 
water,  as  their  roots  are,  generally,  then  in  an  inactive  state,  and 
would  soon  rot  by  too  much  moisture. 

All  the  sorts  may  be  propagated  by  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
soon  after  being  ripe,  or  early  in  spring,  and  covered  near  half  an 
inch  deep,  they  must  always  be  protected  from  frost  and  also  from 
the  summer  sun  ;  the  September  following,  you  are  to  lay  over  the 
roots,  not  covering  the  leaves,  half  an  inch  or  better  of  good  loose 
sandy  earth,  and  during  the  following  winter  arid  ensuing  summer, 
protect  them  as  before.  Any  time  in  the  summer  of  tlie  second 
or  third  year,  that  the  leaves  are  decayed,  take  up  the  roots,  and 
replant  them  in  pots  of  fresh  earth,  covering  them  one  inch  deep  ; 
here  they  remain  till  they  flower,  which  will  generally  be  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  after  sowing,  but  sometimes,  when  taken  good 
care  of,  and  treated  with  a  suitable  comjwsition,  some  of  the  kinds 
will  flower  early  in  the  third  year  from  seed 
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FinkM. 

Your  superb  pinks^  during  the  time  of  bloom)  should  be  defended 
from  the  sun  by  an  awning  of  some  kind,  and  the  soil  ought  to  be 
kept  regularly  moist  by  soft  water,  administered  between  the  plants, 
carefully  avoiding  to  wet  the  blossoms. 

The  most  approved  method  gf  propagating  pinks,'  is  by  piping 
them  as  directed  for  carnations ;  they  seldom  fail  to  strike  sufficient 
root,  in  two  or  three  weeks :  when  well  rooted,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  on  a  bed  of  common 
garden  mould,  fresh  dug  up,  where  it  will  in  a  few  weeks,  be  easily 
discernible,  which  are  the  most  proper  to  place  on  the  best  bed  for 
bloom.  The  time  to  pipe  pinks  is  immediately  previous  to,  or 
during  tlie  bloom,  or  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots  are  grown 
of  a  sufficient  length  for  that  purpose.  They  may  also,  be  propai 
gated  by  slips,  taken  off  now,  or  in  the  spring  or  autuma. 

New  sorts  of  pinks  are  produced  from  seed,  but  this  should  be 
gathered  from  such  as  have  superior  properties. 

^  Descrifiiion  of  the  ProficTtieM  xf  a  fine  Double  P/XK, 

The  stem  should  be  strong  and  erect,  and  not  less  than  twelve 
inches  high.  The  calyx  rather  smaller  and  shorter,  but  nearly  si« 
milar  in  foim  and  propoition  to  that  of  a  carnation,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  the  flower,  which  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  petals  should  be  numerous,  large,  broad,  and  substantial,  and 
have  very  finely  fringed  or  serrated  edges,  free  from  large  coarse 
deep  notches  or  indentures  ;  in  short,  they  approach  nearest  to  per* 
fection,  when  the  fringe  on  the  edge  is  so  fine,  as  to  be  scarcely 
discernible  :  but  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  object,  to  obtain  them 
peiiectly  rose-leaved,  that  is,  without  any  fringe  at  all. 

The'  broadest  part  of  the  lamina,  or  broad  end  of  the  petals» 
should  be  perfectly  white  and  distinct  from  the  eye,  unless  it  be  or* 
namented  by  a  continuation  of  the  colour  of  the  eye  round  it,*boldy 
cleaoi,  and  distinct,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  white  in  the 
centre,  perfectly  free  from  any  tinge  or  spot. 

The  eye  should  consist  of  a  bright,  or  dark  rich  crimson,  or  pur* 
pie,  resembling  velvet :  but  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  black,  the 
more  it  is  esteemed ;  its  proportion  should  be  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  white,  that  it  may  neither  appear  too  large  nor  too  small. 

Carnations, 

The  calyx  of  many  sorts  of  carnations,  contains  a  great  number 
of  petals,  which,  as  they  increase  in  bulk,  will  distend  and  burst  it, 
if  not  timely  prevented :  this  will  generally  happen  a  few  days  pre- 

a  i^^Vink  ^^'^^^  <»n»«t8  of  pctiJi  of  this  description,  it  is  deoonunated 
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vious  to  the  proper  time  of  the  blossoms  opening,  and  wiU,  if  ne* 
glectedy  by  letting  out  the  petals  on  one  side,  and  thereby  producing 
a  loose  irregular  appearance,  totally  destroy  that  compact,  grace- 
ful circular  form,  which  a  perfect  flower  ought  to  possess,  and  which 
is  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments  :  but  this  disagreeable  effect  may 
be  easily  avoided,  by  fastening  a  small  narrow  slip  of  bladder  round 
the  middle  ofthe  pod,  where  it  is  most  swelled,  and  appears  to  have 
the  greatest  inclination  to  burst.  The  slip  of  bladder  should  be 
rather  longer  than  is  required  to  go  once  round,  so  that  one  end  of 
it  may  lay  over  the  other  a  little,  which  by  the  application  of  some 
strong  gum  water,  will  adhere  firmly  tog^ether,  and  answer  the 
purpose  completely.  Small  slips  of  wet  bass  may  be  substituted 
for  those  of  bladder,  and  being  tied  with  a  single  knot  round  the 
^name  part  of  the  calyx,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Others,  place  upon  the  calyx,  thin  pieces  of  card  cut  circular,  of 
a  proper  size  to  suit  the  blossom,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  pod,  and  cut  quite  through,  from  thence  to  the 
p  eriphery,  in  order  to  admit  the  stem,  after  which,  to  draw  them 
up  round  the  calyx:  these  are  to  be  placed  close  to  the  guard 
learves,  or  outside  petals,  to  support  them  horizontally  ;  and  will, 
when  extended  just  as  far  as  the  extreme  points  of  the  petals,  give 
the  flower  a  neat  and  pleasing  appeai^nce ;  but  these  are  apt  to 
warp,  when  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  especially  after  being  wet, 
and  must,  in  such  cases,  be  either  taken  off  entirely  or  replaced 
with  new  ones^  as  they  will  no  longer  answer  the  intended  pur- 
pose. 

Either  of  the  above  methods  may,  and  should,  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  have  the  fine  large  bursting  kinds  of  carnations  and  pinks^ 
to  blow  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

When  the  major  part  of  your  elegant  carnations  are  in  bloom, 
an  awning  should  be  placed  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up 
or  let  down  by  means  of  puUies.     The  same  frame  that  was  used 
for  tulips  or  hyacinths,  would  answer  this  purpose  extremely  well. 

In  order  that  the  flowers  should  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  pots  should  stand  upon  a  stage  erected 
theatre-like ;  and  it  would  be  an  additional  advantage,  to  have  the 
flowers  suspended  from  the  sticks,  placed  in  the  pots  for  their  sup- 
port, by  small  pieces  of  fine  elastic  wire,  of  unequal  lengths,  to 
support  them  in  a  natural,  easy,  and  graceful  manner,  neither  too 
near  together  nor  remote  from  each  other;  one  end  of  the  wire, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  stick  by  means  of  a  small  awl,  and 
there  fixed  sufficiently  tight,  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  out  by 
the  weight  of  the  flower ;  the  other  end  of  the  wire  should  be  form- 
ed into  a  small  ring,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  in- 
close the  stem  below  the  calyx  ;  this  ring  should  be  a  little  open 
on  one  side  to  admit  the  stem  freely  without  bruising  it,  which 
would  materially  injure  the  bloom.. 

The  pots  must  be  kept  regularly  and  constantly  watered  during 
the  bloom,  and  no  favourable  oppoitunity  should  be  neglected,  to 
allow  them  the  full  advantage  of  exposure  to  light  and  air ;  but  no 
rain  should  be  admitted  to  the  blossoms^  at  any  period  of  their 
i>loom. 
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It  is  not  advisable  to  let  every  pod  blow,  because  it  would  ren- 
der each  blossom  smaller,  than  if  only  two  or  three  were  left  on  each 
plant :  it  is,  therefore,  proper  in  this  case,  to  cut  off  or  draw  out  the 
small  lateral  pods,  close  to  the  main  stem,  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
in  order  that  the  remainder  may  have  time  to  reap  due  benefit  by 
it;  but  those  sorts  that  have  remarkably  large  short  pods,  abound- 
ing with  petals,  (commonly  called  bursters)  s)iould  be  suQered  to 
bloom  them  all,  or  the  greater  part,  although,  in  general,  three  or 
four  po{ls  are  as  many  as  ought  to  be  suffered  to  blow  on  one  plants 

Modern  Florists  divide  the  carnations  into  four  classes. 
1.  Flakes;  of  ^wo  colours  only,  and  their  stripes  large,  going  quite 

through  the  leaves. 
3.  Bizard9  ;  with  flowers  striped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four 

diflcrent  colours,  in  regular  spots  and  stnpes. 

3.  Piquette»  or  Piquetteea ;  having  a  white  ground,  and  spotted  or 
pounced  with  scarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other  colours. 

4.  Painted  Ladies  ;  these  have  the  petals  of  a  red  or  purple  colour 
on  the  upper  side,  .and  white  underneath. 

A  Description  of  the  Profiertiea  of  a  Jine   Variegated  Double 

Cab  NATION, 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  tall,  and  stnught ;  not  less  than  thir- 
ty, nor  more  than  forty-five  inches  high.  The  flower  should  be  at 
least  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  petals  well  formed,  neither 
so  many  as  to  appear  crowded,  nor  so  few  as  to  appear  thin.  The 
lower  or  outer  circle  of  petals,  commonly  called  the  guard  leaves, 
should  be  particularly  substantial ;  they  should  rise  perpendicularly 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  calyx,  and  then  turn  off  gracefully  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  supporting  the  interior  petals ;  which  should 
decrease  gradually  in  size,  as  they  approach  the  centre,  which 
should  be  well  filled  with  them.  All  the  petals  should  be  regularly 
disposed,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  their 
respective  and  united  beauties  may  meet  the  eye  altogether ;  they 
should  be  nearly  flat,  or,  at  most,  have  but  a  small  degree  of  in« 
flection  at  the  broad  end  :  their  edges  should  be  perfectly  entire, 
(or  wlvat  is  called  rose  leaved)  without  notch,  fringe,  or  indenture. 
The  calyx  sliould  be  at  least  an  inch  in  length,  sufficiently  strong 
at  the  top,  to  keep  the  base  of  the  petals  in  a  close  and  circular  body. 
The  colours  should  be  distinct,  and  the  stripes  regular,  narrowing 
gradually  to  the  claws  of  the  petal,  and  there  ending  in  a  fine  point 
Almost  one  half  of  each  petal,  should  be  of  a  clear  white,  and  free 
from  spots. 

Bizards^  or  such  as  contain  two  or  more  colours,  upon  a  white 
ground,  are  esteemed  rather  preferable  to  Flakes^  which  have  but 
one,  especially  when  their  colours  are  remarkably  rich,  and  very 
regularly  distributed. 

Scarlet,  purple,  and  pink,  are  the  three  colours  most  predomi- 
nant in  the  carnation  ;  the  two  first  are  seldom  to  be  met  witli  im 
the  same  flower,  but  tlie  purple  and  pink  very  frequently. 
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When  the  scarlet  predominates)  and  is  united  with  a  paler  colour, 
or,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  with  a  very  deep  purple  upon  a  white 
ground,  it  constitutes  a  scarlet  Bizard^  of  which  there  are  many ', 
varieties,  some  richer  and  others  paler  in  their  colours,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  the  rest. 

Pink  Bizardsy  are  so  called  when  the  pink  abounds.  Purple  Bi' 
zardsj  when  the  purple  abounds.  Crimson  Bizardsy  consist  of  a 
deep  purple  and  rich  pink. 

When  the  pink^a^^  is  very  high  in  colour,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  the  rost  Jlake ;  but  there'  are  some  so  nearly 
in  the  medium  between  pink  and  scarlet,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  de« 
fined  to  which  class  they  belong. 

Promulgating  Carnations  by  Laying  and  Pifiing, 

When  carnations.  Sec.  are  props^ated  in  the  open  air,  by  their 
alioots  or  layers  connected  with  the  mother  plant,  the  operation  it 
called  laying ;  but  when  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken 
from  the  original  plant,  and  by  the  assistance  of  artificial  means, 
caused  to  strike  root  in  a  confined  air,  it  is  called  piping  them. 

The  operation  of  laying,  or  piping,  is  to  commence  as  soon  as  the 
plants  arc  in  full  bloom ;  nevertheless,  those  who  are  particularly 
desirous  to  preserve  their  bloom  in  the  g^reatest  perfection,  may  de- 
fer it  till  the  flowers  are  on  the  decline ;  but  others  anxious  to  have 
their  plants  strong  and  well  rooted  early  in  autumn,  witli  a  view 
that  the  layers  may  be  better  prepared  to  endure  tlie  severities  of  the 
ensuing  winter,  begin  to  lay  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  bloom  ; 
at  which  time,  the  plants  being  full  of  juices  and  vigour,  the  layers 
are  the  better  nouiished  and  supported,  and  soon  strike  root :  but 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  bloom  is  considerably  impaired,  by  the 
wounds  inflicted  in  the  operation,  particularly  so,  when  performed 
in  an  early  stage  of  it ;  the  old  plants  seldom  survive,  unless  very 
strong  and  sound,  or  some  of  the  upper  young  shoots  be  left,  such 
as  are  too  short  to  be  laid  with  convenience,  these  will  encourage 
and  continue  the  circulation  of  the  juices  if  suffered  to  remain. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  operation  of  laying,  you  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  wooden  or  other  pegs,  each  to  be 
about  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  formed  somewhat  like  the  figure 
7,  that  is,  with  a  short  hooked  end.  The  operator  should  likewise 
be  provided  with  a  table  ou  which  to  place  the  pots,  for  the  greater 
convenience  in  the  examination,  dressing,  and  laying  of  the  sboots» 
also  with  a  sharp  pen-knife,  and  some  fresh  compost  earth. 

The  layer  may  be  supposed  to  have  four  or  five  joints,  more  or 
less ;  the  lower  leaves  next  the  root,  are  all  to  be  cut  or  stripped  oif 
close,  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  the  extremity  of  the  layer, 
and  its  extreme  points  are  to  be  shortened  by  cutting  the  tops  off 
with  the  knife,  so  as  to  leave  them  only  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two 
inches  in  length,  from  the  joint  whence  they  proceed. 

All  the  layers  in  the  pots  are  to  be  thus  treated  or  prepared  be- 
fpre  any  further  procedure  be  made ;  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
then  to  be  cleared  of  what  have  fallen  on  it,  and  should  be  stirred  up 
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about  an  inch  deep :  the  pot  is  then  to  be  filled  ijp  nearly  level,  with 
tome  light  rich  compost  not  of  too  fine  a  grain. 

The  incision  immediately  follows  :  the  knife  should  have  a  smalft 
thin,  and  very  sharp  blade ;  it  is  to  be  introduced  on  that  side  the 
layer  next  the  ground,  in  a  sloping  direction  upwards,  to  commence 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  second  or  third  clean  joint  from  the 
extremity,  and  continue  through  the  middle  of  that  joint,  and  half 
or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  it,  the  small  portion  left  under, 
and  connected  with  the  joint,  is  to  be  cut  off  horizontally,  quite 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  joint,  but  not  into  it,  as  it  is  from  the  outer 
circle  of  the  bottom  of  the  joint  that  the  fibres  proceed,  consequent- 
ly, that  part  should  not  be  injured. 

After  the  incision  is  made,  which  should  be  through  the  middle 
of  the  joint,  &c.  and  the  lower  part  dressed  as  before  directed,  the 
layer  is  to  be  gently  forced  down  to  the  earth,  with  great  care  to 
avoid  breaking  it  off,  or  even  cracking  it  at  the  joint,  which  would 
prevent  a  due  communication  of  the  juices  of  the  old  plant,  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  the  layer,  till  it  has  foi*med  sufficient 
root  to  support  itself:  it  would  likewise  render  it  more  likely  to  de* 
cay  on  the  application  of  water. 

The  layer  is  to  be  held  down  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  by  one  of 
the  pegs  before  described,  which  is  to  be  forced  into  the  soil,  close 
behind  the  joint  where  the  incision  was  made,  observing  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  the  slit  a  little  open ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
joint  from  whence  the  fibres  are  expected  to  proceed,  should  be 
covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  good  compost  earth,  and  not  deeper ; 
lor  the  influence  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  the  free  rooting  of  the 
layer.  The  remainder  of  the  stalk  of  the  layer  should  lay,  as  much 
as  possible,  upon  or  above  the  surface  of  the  pot ;  but  must  by  no 
means  be  covered  too  deep. 

Carnations,  and  pinks  growing  in  the  open  ground,  in  beds  or 
borders,  &c.  may  be  propagated  by  laying  them  in  like  manner  as 
above  ;  or  either,  may  be  propagated  by  pipings  as  follows. 

Pifting  CamatioTf  and  Pinkie 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  bed  of  fine  light  mould, 
or  old  compost  earth,  which  should  be  moderately  moistened  and 
rendered  rather  compact  than  otherwise ;  then  take  a  hand  or  bell- 
glass,  and  with  it  mark  its  dimensions  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  in 
•rder  to  know  where  to  stick  in  the  pipings,  so  as  to  lose  no  room, 
or  endanger  their  being  disturbed  when  the  glass  is  placed  over 
them. 

The  cuttings  intended  to  be  piped  are  to  have  two  complete 
joints,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  to  be  ctu  q^  horizontally,  close  under 
the  second  joint :  the  extremities,  or  points  of  the  leaves,  are  like- 
wise to  be  shortened,  as  for  laying,  which  will  leave  the  whole  length 
of  the  piping  about  two  inches :  as  soon  as  thus  prepared,  they  may 
be  thrown  into  a  bason  of  soft  water  for  a  few  minutes,  to  plump. 
They  are  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bason  singly,  and  forced  into 
the  earth  in  their  wet  state,  not  more  than  an  inch  deep,  and  about 
two  inclies  asunder  every  way. 
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When  a  sufficient  number  for  the  glass  are  thus  placed  regularly^ 
they  are  to^be  very  gently  watered,  in  order  that  the  earth  may  ad* 
hei*e  more  closely  to  them  and  thereby  keep  out  the  air,  after  thiar 
watering  they  ar^  to  remain  open,  bta  not  exfioaed  to  the  ntru,  till 
their  leaves  become  perfectly  dry,  after  which  the  glass  is  to  be 
placed  over  them  carefully,  in  the  same  mark  that  was  made  by  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  before  the  insertion  of  the  pipings. 

The  bottom  edges  of  the  glass,  or  glasses,  ai*e  to  be  forced  a  little 
into  the  earth,  to  keep  out  the  influence  of  the  external  air  and  to 
preserve  a  moist  atmosphere  about  the  pipings,  till  their  young  ra- 
dicles are  established  and  begin  to  act ;  for  if  fully  exposed  to  the 
ur  before  that  period,  it  would  carry  off  from  the  leaves,  &c.  a 
greater  portion  of  juices  than  the  young  plants  could,  for  the  pre- 
sent, extract  from  the  earth,  and  consequently  they  must  perish 
thereby.  This  is  the  particular  reason,  why  cuttings  of  every  kind> 
fucceed  better  when  thus  treated,  than  when  left  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather. 

The  pipings  should  have  a  Uttle  of  the  morning  sun,  but  must  be 
shaded  from  it  when  the  heat  increases  ;  this  will  easily  be  effected 
by  placing  mats  upon  a  slight  frame  of  hoops  or  laths,  erected  over 
the  bed,  about  two  feet  above  it. 

The  glasses  should  be  occasionally  taken  off,  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time,  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  afternoon  to  admit  fresh 
air ;  if  this  material  point  is  neglected,  the  consequence  will  be  a 
green  mossy  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  an  univer- 
sal mouldiness  amongst  the  plants,  which  will  destroy  them. 

When  the  fibres  are  formed,  which  the  additional  verdure  and 
growth  of  the  plants  will  demonstrate,  the  glasses  should  be  placed 
over  them  very  lightly,  in  oi'der  that  more  air  may  be  admitted ;  and 
when  they  become  tolerably  well  rooted,  the  glasses  being  no  longer 
necessary,  should  be  entirely  taken  away  ;  continue  to  water  them 
frequently,  but  moderately,  as  they  progress  in  growth,  and  for 
their  further  treatment,  see  the  Fiovfer^Garden^  for  next  month. 

Some  sorts  of  carnations  succeed  much  better  by  piping  than 
laying,  and  make  healthier  plants :  it  requires  attention  and  ex- 
perience to  distinguish  such  sorts  from  the  rest,  which  must  depend 
wholly  on  the  discernment  of  the  cultivator. 

Planting  Carnation  and  Fink  SeedUngt, 

The  Carnation  and  pink  seedlings  sown  early  in  spring,  may  now 
lie  planted  into  nursery  beds,  in  rows,  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder, 
and  plant  from  plant  five  or  six  inches,  there  to  remain  till  Septem- 
ber or  October,  when  they  are  to  be  planted  at  greater  distances  to 
remain  for  flowering. 

Persons  who  are  fond  of  carnations  and  pinks,  ought  to  sow  somo 
seed  of  each  sort  every  year,  for  it  is  by  this  means,  that  all  the 
fine  new  varieties,  of  these  charming  flowers,  are  obtained. 

When  new  sorts  are  procured  in  this  way,  they  are  to  be  increas- 
ed by  layers  or  pipings,  and  will  generally  keep  to  their  original 
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colours ;  but  when  propagated  by  seed,  very  few  will  be  found  to 
possess  the  same  colours  and  properties  as  the  mother  plant. 

Double  Sweet  William, 

The  fine  kinds  of  double  sweet  william  may  now  be  propagated, 
either  by  slips  or  by  laying  the  young  shoots,  as  directed  for  car- 
nations ;  in  either  way,  they  will  root  freely,  but  if  the  slips  are 
planted,  they  will  require  shade  as  well  as  occasional  waterings,  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  after. 

Transplanting  AnnimU, 

You  may  now  transplant  into  the  borders  and  other  places  where 
wanted,  all  the  different  kinds  of  annual  flowers,  that  succeed  in  that 
way,  and  that  stand  too  close  where  they  had  been  sown ;  such  as 
French  and  African  Marigolds,  China  Asters,  Cock's-combs,  Chry- 
santhemums, China  Pinks,  China  Hollyhocks,  Balsams,  Amaran- 
thuses  of  various  sorts,  Gomphrena  globosa,  and  many  other  kinds, 
observing  to  do  this  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  if  possible,  and  to 
give  them  shade  and  frequent  refreshments  of  water,  till  newly 
rooted  :  let  them  be  taken  up  and  transplanted,  with  as  much  earth 
as  possible  about  their  roots,  whether  uito  flower-pots  or  else- 
where. 

Thinning  and  Supporting  Flowering  PlantSy  i!fc. 

Wherever  you  have  sown  annual  floWer  seeds  in  patches,  Scc.and 
that  they  have  grown  too  thick,  you  must  thin  them  to  proper  dis- 
tances accoixling  to  their  respective  habits  of  growth,  so  as  to  allow 
them  full  liberty  to  attain  the  utmost  perfection. 

Place  sticks  for  the  support  of  the  various  kinds,  that  require  it, 
whether  annual,  perennial,  biennial,  or  climbing  plants,  as  directed 
in  page  390,  observing  the  ipethod  there  recommended. 

Cut  off,  close  to  the  ground,  the  decaying  flower-stems  of  such 
perennial  plants  as  are  past  flowering,  and  clear  the  roots  from 
dead  leaves  ;  but  where  intended  to  save  seed  from  any  of  the  kinds, 
leave  for  that  purpose  some  of  the  principal  stems. 

Trim,  dress,  and  tie  op,  any  disorderly  growing  plants,  pick  off 
all  witliercd  leaves,  and  cut  out  decayed  parts. 

Profiagating  FibrouM'rooted  Plants  by  Cuttings, 

You  may  still  continue  to  propagate  the  double  scarlet-lychnis, 
double-rocket,  lychnideas  or  phloxes,  with  many  other  like  kinds, 
by  cuttings  of  the  flower-stalks,  as  directed  for  the  scarlet-lychnis^ 
in  page  389. 

Transplanting  Seedling  Perennials  and  Biennials, 

Transplant  from  the  se(:d-beds  the  early  sown  perennial  and  bicD- 
nial  seedling  flower  plants,  that  are  grown  to  a  sufHcient  size ;  such 
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as  sweet-wilUains,  sweet  scabious^  CaQterbur74>eIls,  rose-campion 
and  monk's-hood ;  soapwort;  valerian^  Chinese  ixia^  AsclepiaseSy 
Asters  and  Rhexias  ;  Coreopsis,  Hibiscuses,  Di*acocephalums>  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

Prepare  for  these,  three  or  four  feet  wide  beds,  of  good  earth, 
and  plant  them  by  line,  at  six  inches  distance  every  way,  water  them 
immediately,  and  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  give  occasional  shade 
and  waterings,  till  they  have  taken  root  and  begin  to  grow.  The 
plants  are  to  i*emain  in  these  beds  until  autumn  or  spring,  and 
are  th^n  to  be  planted  out  finally  into  the  beds  or  borders,  where 
they  are  intended  to  fiower  the  ensuing  year. 

Stock'Gilii/lowerM  and  Wall-fiovfers* 

The  stock-gilUflowen  and  wall-flowers  are  not  sufficiently  hardy^ 
to  bear  the  winter  frosts  of  the  middle  or  eastern  states ;  therefore, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  tlie  seedlings  of  these  kinds  in  some 
convenient  place,  where  a  garden  frame  may  be  placed  over  them 
in  winter,  on  which  to  lay  boards  or  any  slight  covering  for  their 
protection,  as  directed  in  November.  Or  you  may  plant  them  now 
in  the  open  borders  to  grow  till  September,  then  to  be  taken  up 
and  potted,  and  in  November  they  are  to  be  removed  into  their 
winter  quarters :  or,  they  may,  immediately,  be  planted  into  small 
pots,  which  are  to  be  plunged  in  some  shady  border,  where  you  can 
give  them  water  during  the  season,  according  to  their  necessities. 

Trim  JSot  Sdgingst 

Take  advantage  of  the  first  moist  weather  that  happens  after  the 
middle  of  this  month,  in  which  to  clip  and  dress  your  box  edgings ; 
for  if  done  in  dry  or  parching  weather,  they  are  apt  to  turn  foxy, 
and,  consequently,  loose  much  of  their  beauty.    . 

The  edgings  should  be  cut  very  neat,  even  at  top  and  both  sides, 
and  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  grow  higher  than  two  or  three  inches, 
nor  broader  than  two^  When  the  edgings  of  box  are  kept  near 
that  size,  they  look  extremely  neat,  but  if  permitted  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  four,  five,  or  six  inches,  and  perhaps  near  as  much  in 
breadth,  they  then  assume  a  clumsy  and  heavy  appearance,  and  de-* 
prive  the  beds  and  borders  of  that  apparent  roundness,  so  necessary 
to  set  them  off  to  advantage. 

DrcBting  the  Flower^Borders  and  Shrubberica^  t5'c. 

The  flower-borders,  beds,  shrubbery-clumps,  and  all  other  oma-^ 
mental  compartments,  must  now  be  kept  remarkably  clean  and  neat ; 
and  no  weeds  suffered  to  appear,  or  at  least  to  grow  to  any  conside- 
rable size,  in  any  6f  those  places.  The  weeds  must  be  extermi'^ 
nated  immediately  on  their  appearance,  either  by  hoe  or  hand,  occa- 
sionally, and  this  should  be  performed  in  a  dry  day  ;  if  with  the  hoe, 
cutting  them  up  withi^  tbi:  ground,  and  raking  them  off  imm'e'* 
diately. 

3  k 
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Examine  the  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  where  anj 
hare  made  disorderly  shoots,  let  such  be  cut  clean  out,  or  shorten- 
ed, as  you  may  deem  expedient ;  in  order  to  preserve  the  heads  in. 
due  form  and  of  an  elegant  appearance. 

Watering^, 

Occasional  waterings  must  be  given  to  all  your  late  planted 
shrabs  and  flowers,  and  particularly,  to  the  annual,  perenniid,  and 
biennial  flower  plants,  newly  planted  out  into  nursery  beds. 

Your  entire  stock  of  plants,  in  pots  and  boxes,  seedlings  and 
others,  must  be  watered  as  often  as  the  earth  about  them  becomes 
dry  and  unfriendly  to  -vegetation ;  and  your  caiTiation  and  other 
layers,  must  be  duly  attended  to  in  this  respect,  to  preserve  the 
earth  about  them,  moderately  moist,  and  only  so. 

Fet*  some  useful  observations,  in  respect  to  watering,  see  page- 
38  U 

Graaa  and  Gravel  Walk*. 

The  grass  and  gravel-walks,  &c.  must  be  treated  constantly  dur-^ 
ing  the  summer  and  autumn,  as  directed  in  page  39 1 . 
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General  care  qfthe  Green^Hou9e  Plantt, 

THE  plants  being  now  out  and  fully  exposed  to  the  air,  wiE 
require  a  constant  supply  of  water  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  of- 
ten it  ought  to  be  administered,  or  how  much  should  be  given  at  a 
time,  as  the  state  of  weather,  the  different  constitutions  and  habits 
of  the  plants,  and  also  the  size  of  the  pots  or  tubs  as  well  as  of  the 
plants  themselves,  make  a  material  difference  in  that  respect.  The 
only  true  guide  is  the  state  of  the  earth  in  the  pots  or  tubs,  which 
should  always  be  kept  moist  and  in  a  proper  condition  to  promote 
and  encourage  vegetation.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  pkrfts  that  arc 
in  small  pots,  will  require  some  water,  both  morning  and  evening, 
at  other  times,  once  a  day  will  be  suf&cient,  but  as  the  plants  have 
no  other  nourishment  but  what  they  extract  from  the  earth  within, 
the  pots  or  tubs,  it  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  to  keep  it  constantly 
moist,  but  not  too  wet. 

The  best  water  for  this  purpose  is  such  as  is  taken  from  rivers  or 
ponds,  where  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air ;  so  that  if  you  have 
no  other  than  spring  or  well  water,  it  should  always  be  exposed,  in 
cisterns,  &c.  to  the.sun  and  air,  at  least  twenty-four  houi*s  before  it 
is  uaed^ 
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You  never  should  put  sheep-dung,  or  any  other,  in  the  water,  as 
is  practised  by  many  persons  to  the  great  injury  of  their  plants  ;  for 
these  strongly  impregnated  waters,  instead  of  affording  nourish* 
xnent«  cause  the  leaves  to  change  to  a  pale  sickly  colour,  and  ulti- 
mately bring  on  a  general  debility  :  they  operate  like  hot  liquors 
on  human  bodies,  which  at  first  taking,  seem  to  add  new  vigour, 
yet,  after  some  timei  leave  the  body  weaker  than  before. 

If  mowings  of  short  grass,  or  some  moss,  be  spread  on  the  surface 
«carth,  of  the  large  tubs  or  pots  of  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  it  will  pre- 
-serve  the  moisture,  and  defend  the  upper  roots  from  the  ^un  and 
.drying  air. 

Such  of  the  pots,  with  plants,  as  are  plunged  in  the  earth,  must  be 
turned  fully  round  in  their  seats,  once  a  week,  to  break  off  such 
fibres  as  extend  through  the  holes  at  bottom,  into  the  surrounding 
earth  ;  for  the  reasons  of  doing  tbis,^see  pages  393  and  395. 

Some  people  thin,  what  they  consider,  the  superabundant  blossoms 
of  oranges  and  lemons ;  this  I  do  not  approve  of,  as  ii  is  probable  that 
such  as  would  set  the  best  fruit,  might  be  plucked  off  as  well  as  any 
other ;  therefore,  it  will  be  the  better  way,  to  sufier  the  whole  bloom 
to  remain,  and  if  too  abundant  a  crop  of  fruit  should  happen  to  set, 
to  thin  them  soon  after,  to  a  sufficient  number.  However,  where 
some  are  wanted  for  making  orange-flower  water,  the  smallest 
•nay  be  picked  off,  where  they  appear  in  clusters^  leaving  the 
•largest  and  most  promising.  Any  declining  myrtles  or  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  may  he  greatly  restored  to  strength  and  vigour,  by 
turning  them  out  of  their  pots,  earth  and  all,  and  placing  the  balls  in 
baskets  made  of  peeled  or  dryed  willows,  and  plunging  these  in  the 
open  borders  till  September ;  when,  they  are  to  be  taken  up,  the 
extending  roots  trimmed  ofTi  the  baskets  cut  away,  and  the  plants 
with  the  entire  balls  replanted  in  suitable  sized  pots  or  tubs,  after 
which,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  shade  till  housed. 

Propagating  the  Plants. 

Myrtles  may  be  propagated  abundantly  towards  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  month,  i)y  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  present 
year's  wood,  as  may  also,  Hydrangeas,  Fuschias,  China  and  Ota- 
beite  roses ;  Coronillas,  Bupthalmum  fmticosum,  Geraniums,  Jas- 
mines, Heliotropiums,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of  shrubby  oi* 
under  shrubby  plants;  observing  when  dressed  and  the  under 
•leaves  taken  off,  to  plant  them,  three,  four,  or  five  inches  deep,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  lengths,  in  wide  garden  pans  or  pots 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  or  into  beds  of  similar  earth,  where 
they  can  have  occasional  shade  and  waterings  till  rooted.  However, 
the  covering  of  them  with  bell-glasses,  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
rooting  and  promote  their  growth,  which,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
in  page  415,  is  by  hv  the  most  eligible  method,  but  particularly 
for  woody  plants,  and  such  others  as  are  not  of  the  succulent  tribe. 

This  is  also  a  very  proper  time  to  propagate  succulent  plants,  of 
m.Qst  .kinds,  which  arc  to  be  treated  as  directed  in  page  394,  Under 
the  article,  profiagating  the  plants. 
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Drantfilanting  Seedling  Exotict. 

Tou  should  now  transplant,  separately,  into  small  pots,  any  ad-r 
Tanced  young  seedling  exotics,  which  were  raised  this  year  from 
seed  ;  giving  them  shade  and  occasional  wateiings,  till  newly 
footed. 

Budding, 

Any  time  this  month  you  may  bud  oranges,  lemons,  citrons  and 
shaddocks ;  the  buds  are  to  be  taken,  not  from  the  shoots  made 
this  season,  as  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe,  but'from  those  pro- 
duced last  autumn,  which  will  now  take  freely,  and  produce  hand- 
some shoots  in  the  present  year. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the  buds  will  be  taken,  when 
you  are  to  untie  the  bandages,  and  soon  after,  head  down  the  stocks 
of  such  a^  are  plump,  fresh,  and  well  united,  to  witliin  four  inches 
pf  the  buds,  cutting  off  all  side  branches  and  suffering  no  other 
buds  to  grow  but  the  inserted  ones :  as  the  shoots  advance  tie 
them  to  the  spurs  left  for  that  purpose,  to  prevent  their  being  bro-!- 
ken  off  by  winds,  or  displaced  by  any  other  accidents. 

Budding,  however,  should  not  at  this  time  be  generally  pracUsed; 
for  the  buds  now  inserted  will  start  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  shoots 
produced  thereby,  will  not  be  as  ripe,  nor,  consequently,  in  as  good 
^condition  to  stand  the  winter,  as  those  produced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  from  the  buds  inserted  in  August.  For  the  method  of 
budding,  see  the  JSTuraery  in  Jtdy, 

Cafie  and  other  Greeji-Hotue  Bulbs, 

The  green-house  bulbs,  and  tuberous-rooted  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  whose  leaves  are  now  decayed,  such  as 
Gladioluses,  Ixias,  Watsonias,  Antholizas,  Ornithogalums,  Moreas, 
&c.  may  be  taken  up  and  immediately  transplanted,  or  they  may  be 
kept  up  till  September,  and  if  carefully  wrapped  in  dry  moss,  it  will 
tend  greatly  to  their  preservation ;  but  there  are  some  kinds  w^iich 
will  require  to  be  planted  into  pots  of  fresh  earth  immediately,  such 
as  Cyclamens,  &c.  and  all  the  autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  such  a« 
the  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  Amaryllises,  must  not  be  kept 
longer  out  of  the  ground  than  the  end  of  next  month,  as  that  wouI<|[ 
ereatly  weaken  their  bloom. 


THE  HOT^HOUSE. 


THE  more  tender  kinds  of  exotics,  which  could  not,  with 
safety,  be  brought  out  into  the  open  air  the  latter  end  of  last  monthi 
{^>iqi)ld  now  be  placed  where  intended  to  remain  during  summer^ 
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Their  subsequent  treatment  whilst  out,  being  exactly  similar  to 
that  directed  for  the  green-house  plants,  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
month,  induces  me,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  to  refer  you  to 
those  articles.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  most  of  the 
shrubby  kinds,  will  require  abundance  of  water  at  this  season,  yet, 
that  article,  must  be  administered  with  rather  a  sparing  hand,  to  the 
succulent  tribe. 

Pine  4fifUe9, 

The  Pine-Apple  plants  must  now  have  abundance  of  air,  night  and 
day,  by  keeping  all  the  upright  front  lights  slided  open,  and  also  the 
roof-lights,  except  during  heavy  rains,  when  the  roof-lights  must  be 
kept  close  to  preserve  the  bark-pit  from  too  much  wet.  The  plants 
will,  likewise,  require  frequent  refreshments  of  water,  but  this  should 
not  be  given  too  copiously  at  one  time. 

Some  of  the  most  forward  Pine-apples  will,  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  be  advancing  towards  maturity  ;  be  careful  at  that  time  to 
give  such  plants  but  little  water,  for  too  much  would  spoil  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit. 

The  successipn  Pines  must,  likewise,  have  abundance  of  air,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  water,  to  ktep  them  in  a  regular  and  constant  state 
of  vegetation. 

Propagating  Hot^houae  Plants, 

Continue  to  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  plants,  belonging  to 
this  department,  by  cuttings,  layers,  offsets,  suckers  and  seeds,  as 
directed  in  the  preceding  months. 

All  the  succulent  tribe  may  now  be  easily  propagated  by  suckers, 
slips,  cuttings,  &c.  laying  them  when  taken  off  in  a  shsidy  place, 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  more  or  less,  accoi*ding  to  the  degree  of 
^ucculency,  before  they  are  planted. 


JULY. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEK. 

CLEAN  and  prepare  the  ground,  where  your  early  crops  of 
cauliflowers  and  cabbages  grew,  and  also,  any  other  vacant  spots* 
in  order  to  receive  such  seeds  and  plants,  as  are  proper  to  supply 
the  table  with  good  vegetable  productions  in  autumn  and  winter. 

MeloTii  and'  Cucumbers^  Ifc, 

Your  crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  should  now  be  kept  very 
(lean  and  free  from  weeds,  the  spaces  between  the  hills  must  be 
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carefulljr  hoed,  in  dry  weatheis  without  injaring  the  vines ;  also, 
hoe  and  weed  the  crops  of  water-melons,  squashes,  and  pump- 
kins, &c.  for  unless  they  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  good  fruit  and 
numerous  productions,  cannot  be  expected. 

Sowing  Melon*  for  Afangoes, 

The  first  week  of  this  month  is  a  very  proper  time,  in  the  middle 
states,  to  sow  a  principal  crop  of  melons  for  mangoes ;  they  are  to 
be  sown  and  managed  as  directed  in  pages  360  and  396.  The  long, 
smooth,  musk  mebn,  is  generally  sown  for  that  purpose, 

Sofoing  Cucumbers  for  PickUngj  \gfc, 

Sow  in  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  this  month,  a  general  crop 
t>f  cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  treat  them  in  every  respect,  as  di- 
rected for  like  crops  in  May  and  June. 

The  long  green  Turkey  cucumber  is  preferred  by  many  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  not  very  prolific  ;  the  long,  and  short  prickly,  and 
particularly  the  green  cluster  cucumber,  being  great  bearers,  will 
be  more  profitable,  and,  are  equally  good  for  use.  Some  of  the  early 
frame,  or  short  prickly  kinds,  may  be  sown,  in  the  middle  or  any 
time  in  the  month,  for  a  late  crop. 

Planting  Cabbages  j  Savoy  a  ^  Borecole  ^  life. 

Take  advantage  of  moist  or  t:loudy  weather,  and  plant  out  your 
late  crops  of  cabbages,  savoys,  borecole,  broccoli,  tuniep-cabtKige, 
Brussels'  sprouts,  Jerusalem  kale,  and  any  other  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  -that  you  wish  to  cultivate  :  let  them  be  planted  as  directed  in 
the  former  months,  and,  immediately,  watered,  which  must  be  fre- 
quently repeated  till  they  are  newly  rooted,  and  in  a  free  growing 
state.  The  laying  of  a  fresh  cabbage  leaf  over  each  plant  when 
«et,  will  afford  protection  from  the  sun,  for  a  few  days,  which  will 
be  of  considerable  service.  Some  seed  of  the  green  curled  bore- 
cole may  now  be  sown  for  a  late  crop. 

Transfilanting  and  Sowing  Eridrve, 

Plant  out  to  supply  the  table  early  in  autumn,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  best  and  stoutest  endive  ;  it  requires  a  good,  strong,  and  (at 
this  season)  moist  ground ;  if  well  dunged,  it  will  be  an  additional 
advantage.  Put  in  the  plants  a  foot  asunder  every  way,  and  water 
them  Immediately,  which  repeat  every  evening  till  the  plants  have 
taken  root. 

Sow  endive  seed,  in  an  open,  cool,  and  moist  situation,  two  or 
three  times  this  month,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  piXKiuring  a  re- 
gular supply  ;  let  it  be  of  the  curled  kind,  and  sown  tolerably  thin, 
for  when  the  plants  grow  too  close  in  tlie  seed-beds,  they  are  moi'c 
aubject  to  start  soon  to  seed,  than  if  they  had  been  raisod  at  moder 
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rate  distances.  Give  occasional  waterings  to  the  seed-bedS)  both 
before  and  after  the  plants  appear,  which  will  greatly  encourage 
thcii*  free  growth. 

Kidney'BeanM, 

You  may  plant  kidney -beans,  of  the  dwaif  kinds>  any  time  this* 
month ;  or,,  in  order  ta  have  a  regular  succession,  some  may  be 
planted  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  thereof.  The  running 
Jundswill  also  succeed  well,  if  planted  in  the  early  part  of  the  month* 
It  will,  however,  be  necessary  at  this  time,  to  water  the  drllls^or  lay 
the  beans  to  soak  in  river  ob  pond  water,  about  five  or  six  hours^. 
previous  to  planting,  or  if  both.be  done,,  it  will  be  still  better. 

Caulifiowert. 

The  late  sown  caulifiowers,  intended  for  winter  use^may  now  be 
planted  out  finally,  if  not  done  before. 

In  planting  this  crop,  it  would  be  of  essential  advantage  to  take 
opportunity  of  showery  or  moist  weather,  if  such  should  happen  ia 
proper  time  ;  plant  them  .in  rows,  two  fieet  and  a  half  asunder ;  and 
the  same  distance  in  the  row ;  let  them  be  directly  watered,  and 
afterwards  at  times,  till  they  have  takea  good  root. 

SmaU  Sailadin^,. 

Continue  to  sow  crops  of  small  sallading  every  eight  or  ten  dayi^ 
as  directed  in  the  former  months ;  but  these  must  now  be  sown  on 
ahady  borders,:  or  else  be  shaded  with  mats,  occasionally,  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  frequently  watered^  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  appear  above  ground.. 

Carrots. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  you  may  sow  some  carrot  seedV 
ta  raise  young  roots  for  the  table  in  autumn  and  winter.  Chose  an 
open  situation  and  light  ground,  and  let  the  seed  be  sown,  imme- 
diately, while  the  eaith  is  fresh  after  being  dug.  When  the  plants* 
are  up,  an  inch  or  two,  thin  them  to  five  or  six  inchea  every  way. 

CeUry^ 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  out  into  trenches  a  full  crop  of 
celery,  for  autumn  and  winter  use ;  let  this  be  performed,  in  every 
vespect,  as  directed  in  page  398,  which  see.  The  red  stalked  celery,, 
is  extremely  valuable,  blanches  very  white,  and  is  by  most  people^ 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  it,  preferred  to  any 
other. 

The  following  method  of  planting  out  celery  may  also  be  prac-^ 
Used,  which  for  the  ease  of  preserving  the  plants  in  winter  will  be 
found  extremely  convenient ;  besides,  a  greater  quantity  can  be 
raised  on  the  same  compliment  of  land.    Lay  out  the  ground 
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into  four  feet  inde  beds,  with  alleys  between,  of  three'feet ;  dig  the 
beds  a  spade  deep,  throwing  the  earth  upon  these  alleys  ;  when 
done,  lay  four  or  five  inches  of  good,  well  rotted  hot-bed  or  other 
dung,  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  beds,  dig  and  incorporate  it  with 
the  loose  earth  remaining,  and  cover  the  whole  with  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  a  half,  of  the  earth  from  the  alleys  ;  plant  four  rows  in 
each  bed  at  equal  distances,  and  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ; 
after  which,  give  them  a  plentiful  watering,  and  stick  down  small 
branches  of  cedar,  or  of  any  kind  of  evergreen  shrubs  between  the 
rows,  to  shade  them  from  the  sun  till  well  ixwted,  when  the  branches 
are  to  be  taken  away.  The  plants  must  be  kept  free  from  weedsj 
till  grown  of  a  sufficient  size  for  earthing,  which  is  done  with  the  as- 
sistance of  boards,  by  laying  them  along  the  rows,  to  support  the 
leaves  while  you  are  putting  in  the  earth  from  the  alleys,  and  re^ 
moving  them  as  you  progress  in  the  business.  For  the  method 
of  preserving  the  plants  in  winter,  see  the  Kttchen^Garden  in  .Vo- 
vcmber. 

Land  or  earth  up  your  early  crops  of  celer}',  first  breaking  the 
earth  fine  with  the  spade,  and  then  laying  it  up  neatly,  to  both  sides, 
always,  preserving  the  tops  and  hearts  of  the  plants  free,  that  they 
may  continue  in  growth  without  any  interruption  ;  repeat  this  earth* 
ing,  at  intervals,  of  eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  plants  are  suiBcicntly 
blanched  and  of  proper  size  for  use.  Sow  a  little  more  seed  in  the 
first  week  of  the  month,  to  answer  for  a  late  crop,  if  such  should  be 
wanted. 

Any  time  between  the  twentieth  of  this  month  and  the  m\dd\t  of 
August,  a  principal  crop  of  tumeps  may  be  sown  for  autumn  and 
winter  use ;  but  the  earlier  they  are  sown  in  that  period,  the  larger 
size  will  the  roots  attain  to.  It  would  be  of  much  importance  to  take 
advantage  of  moist  Weather  for  this  purpose,  should  such  happen 
in  due  season. 

As  the  cultivation  of  tumeps  upon  an  extensive  scale,  as  well  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle  during  the  winter  months,  as  for  culinary  pur* 
poses,  may  and  ought  to  become  an  interesting  object,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  I  deem  it  the  more  necessary  to  give 
some  information  respecting  the  Jield  culture  of  that  very  valuable 
root. 

The  tumep  delights  in  a  light,  sandy  loam  ;  if  a  little  moist  the 
better,  especially  in  warm  climates.  Upon  new  or  fre^  ground 
they  are  always  sweeter,  than  on  an  old  or  worn  out  soil.  Though 
such  is  the  kind  of  land  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  tumeps,  yet 
they  are  cultivated  upon  every  sort  of  soil  in  use  as  arable  land. 

Much  of  the  sandy  soil  now  laying  waste  in  various  paits  of  the 
Union,  might,  with  the  assistance  of  culture,  and  a  small  portion  of 
manure,  be  profitably  employed  in  producing  tumeps ;  for  such 
ground,  if  dressed  with  a  light  coat  of  day  or  loam,  would  yield 
excellent  crops  of  this  vegetable. 

The  ground  intended  for  the  production  of  tumeps  in  the  en- 
suing season,  ought  to  be  deeply  ploughed,  in  October,  or  Novem- 
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ber^  and  to  be  left  in  that  roagh  state,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
winter  frosts,  &c.  In  the  April  following,  when  it  ts  perfectly  drf, 
harrow  it  and  let  it  lie  so  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  should 
have  another  deep  ploughing  across,  or  contrarywise  to  the  form** 
er ;  the  first  week  in  June  harrow  it,  and  towards  the  end  of  that 
month,  give  the  field  a  light  coat  of  well  rotted  manure,  and  im** 
mediately  plough  it  in  lightly  ;  after  which  the  soil  and  manure  are 
to  be  well  incorporated,  by  harrowing  the  ground  effectually  with  a 
weighty  harrow. 

Ah  i  says  the  farmer,  this  will  never  do,  the  crop  will  not  be 
worth  the  expence....First,  make  one  fair  experiment,  and  I  am  con^ 
fident  you  will  not  give  np  the  pursuit :  you  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  after  the  turneps  are  off  the  g^und,  it  will  be  in  a 
high  state  of  prepamtion  for  several  successive  crops,  of  various 
kinds,  and  that  without  this,  or  similar  tillage,  it  may  remain  dur« 
ing  your  life  in  an  unproductive  state. 

There  are  faur  principal  varieties  of  the  tmnep,  which  are  culti^ 
vated  in  the  field  way,  1.  The  white  Norfolk.  3.  The  large  pur« 
pie  topped.  3.  The  large  green,  and  4,  the  pudding,  or  tankard< 
shaped  tumep.  The  last  is  in  shape  so  perfectly  different  from 
the  other  sorts,  that  it  might  be  ranked  as  a  distinct  species.  In-  ■ 
stead  of  sprAdtng  itself  flat  upon  the  ground,  or  burying  itself 
partially  in  the  s«rfiu:e  mould,  it  rises  in  a  cylindrical  form,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  mches  high  ;  standing  almost  wholly  out  of  ground. 
In  either  contexture  or  qualky,  it  resembles  very  much  the  large 
white  Norfi)Ik  tumep  ;  of  which,  it  is  by  much  the  most  formidable 
rival.  Indeed  ibr  early  sowing  to  be  eaten  off  in  autumn,  this 
long  rooted  kind  seems  to  gain  a  preference,  as  being  earHer  and 
more  tender  than  any  of  the  other  sorts,  but  it  wUlnot  keep  as  well 
in  winter. 

The  time  of  solving  depends  much  on  the  application ;  when 
turneps  are  intended  f^r  early  consumption,  they  may  be  sown  sooit 
softer  the  middle  of  this  month  ;  the  general  mode,  in  the  middle 
stales,  is,  to  begin  to  sow  about  the  twentieth  of  July,  and  to 
continue  sowing,  as  convenient,  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 
August,  or  a  few  days  after. 

If  a  farmer  could  insure  his  first  crop,  I  would  not  advise  him  to 
sow  till  the  last  four  days  in  this  month,  or  even  to  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  August,  but  liable  as  the  turnep  crop  is,  to  numerous  ac- 
cidents and  miscarriages,  it  is,  prudent  to  have  a  week  or  two  in  re-* 
serve  for  a  second  sowing,  in  case  the  first  should  fiiil. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  an  acre,  by  the  great  tumep  far- 
mers, is  never  less  than  one  pound  ;  more  frequently  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  by  some  two.  If  every  grain  was  to  come  to  perfection  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  would  be  more  than  sufficient,  but  having  to 
encoimter  so  many  accidents,  a  pound  is  the  least  quantity  that 
ought  to  be  sown  on  an  acrcv 

The  period  in  which  you  intend  to  sow,  being  arrived,  plough  your 
prepared  tumep  ground  once  more,  lightly ;  give  it  one  or  two 
strokes  of  die  harrow  all  over,  and  sow  the  seed  iinmediately  oa 
the  fresh  suiiace.    The  method  of  sowing  is  generally,  by  broad- 

3  I 
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cast,  with  a  high  and  even  hand  ;  but  some  sow  it  in  rows  by  mean* 
of  a  machine  called  a  tumep'driU,yfh\oh  method  is  greatly  approved 
of,  particularly,  as  by  it  much  labour  is  saved  in  hoeing  and  thinning 
the  plants. 

In  the  former  method  the  seed  is  covered  by  drawing  a  Ught  har* 
row  backward,  that  is,  wrong  end  foremost,  to  prevent  the  tines 
which  are  generally  set  somewhat  pointed  forward,  from  tearing  up 
the  clods  and  burying  the  seed  too  deep. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  treatment,  due  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  tumep,  yet  remains  to  be  done,  that  is,  to  roll  the 
field  with  a  heavy  roller  immediately  after  harrowing  in  the  seed, 
provided  that  the  ground  is  suff.ciently  dry^  or  as  soon  after,  as  it  is 
in  a  fit  condition.  By  this  means  all  the  clods  are  broken,  and 
much  of  the  seed  that  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  birds,  &c. 
will  be  covered,  the  surface  rendered  smooth  and  compact 
thereby,  and  consequently,  more  retentive  of  moisture,  which  will 
greatly  promote  the  vegetation  of  the  seed  and  growth  of  the 
plants. 

But  the  all  important  point  is,  that  the  rolling  of  the  ground,  is 
experimentally  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  method,  hitherto  dis- 
covered for  the  preservation  of  the  rising  crop  from  the  destructive 
depredations  of  the  fly.  The  tumep  fly,  is  always  found  most  nu- 
merous in  rough  worked  ground,  as  there,  they  can  retreat  and  take 
shelter  under  the  clods  or  lumps  of  earth,  from  such  changes  •i 
weather  as  are  disagreeable  to  them,  or  from  the  attacks  of  small 
birds  and  other  animals. 

Experiments  have  been  tried,  on  coating  the  seed,  with  sulphurt 
soot,  &c.  and  of  steeping  it  in  train  oil  and  in  solutions  of  various 
kinds,  as  a  security  agadnst  the  fly,  but  the  result  has  not  been 
such,  as  to  establish  any  practise  of  this  nature. 

Hoeing  the  plants,  and  setting  them  out,  as  it  is  called,  comes  next 
under  consideration ;  the  method  of  doing  this  dexterously  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  nothing  but  practise  can  teach  it.  A  boy  in  the 
tnrnep  counties,  by  the  time  he  is  the  height  of  the  hoe  begins  to 
make  use  of  it,  consequently,  every  man  who  has  been  bred  there 
to  country  business,  is  a  turnep-hoer,  yet  not  always,  even  with  this 
advantage,  an  expert  one. 

The  operation  to  be  performed  dexterously  and  well,  requires  a 
quickness  of  eye  and  a  dexterity  of  hand  that  every  man  is  not 
favoured  with ;  while  some  men  catch  the  proper  plants  to  be 
singled,  and  set  them  out,  with  a  rapidity  and  neatness  of  execu- 
tion, very  pleasing  to  the  observer. 

The  hoe  is  generally  drawn  round  the  plant  with  a  long  sweep- 
ing stroke,  and  when  the  plants  are  small,  this  is  the  only  stroke 
that  can  be  used  with  propriety ;  but  when  they  are  grov  n  out  ot 
the  danger  of  being  buried,  a  short  straight  stroke  is  mere  expe* 
ditious. 

Upon  the  whole  it  matters  not,  which  way  the  operation  i  >  per- 
formed, provided  the  ground  be  stirred,  the  weeds  eradicated,  9Xid 
the  plants  set  out  singly  and  at  proper  distances. 
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The  due  distance  is  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  every  way ;  this 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  land,  the  time  of 
sowing)  and  the  kind  of  tumep  cultivated ;  strong  ground  and  early 
vowing,  always  producing  the  largest  roots. 

The  width  of  the  hoe^  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  medium  dis«> 
lance  to  be  left  between  the  plants,  and  this  to  their  expected  size. 

The  critical  time  of  the  first  hoeing  is,  when  the  plants,  as  they 
lie  spread  upon  the  ground,  are  nearly  the  si«e  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  if,  however,  seed  weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant,  they 
ought  to  be  checked  before  the  tumep  plants  arrive  at  that  size  ; 
test  by  being  drawn  up  tali  and  slender,  they  should  acquire  a  weak 
sickly  habit* 

A  second  hoeing  shoukl  be  g^ven  when  the  leaves  are  grown  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  in  order  to  destroy  weeds,  loosen 
the  earth,  and  finally  to  regulate  the  plants  ;  a  third,  if  found  neces- 
«iry,  may  be  given  at  any  subsequent  period. 

Here  again,  will  the  farmer  exclaim  against  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  hoeing ;  but  let  him  try  one  acre  in  this  way,  and  leave 
another  of  the  same  quality  to  natuce,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  and 
he  will  find  that  the  extra  produce  of  the  hoed  acre,  will  more  than 
six  times  compensate  for  the  labour  bestowed. 

Some  will  expect  that  I  should  take  notice  of  the  Swedish  tumep, 
or  Roota  Baga^  as  it  is  called,  but  thui  being  more  allied  to  the  tur- 
nep^rooted  cabbage  than  to  the  common  gaitien  or  field  tumep,  it 
requires  to  he  sown  in  a  different  season.  The  seed  of  this  species 
ought  to  be  sown  either  in  April  or  May,  in  drills  or  in  the  broad  cast 
way,  at  pleasure  ;  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  they  are  to  he 
hoed  out  to  the  distance  of  about  sixteen  inches  every  way ;  they  will 
continue  growing  and  increasing  in  size  till  late  in  autumn,  wheni 
if  not  used  oefore,  they  may  be  tadien  up  and  preserved  through  the 
winter^  in  Uke  manner  as  turaeps,  than  which  they  are  more  hardyi 
will  keep  better,  and  be  as  fresh  in  May  as  at  Christmas. 

The  flesh  rfthe  root  is  yellow,  sweet,  and  firm,  being  nearly  twice 
as  heavy  as  a  common  tumep  of  the  same  size ;  when  dressed  lor 
the  table,  it  is  by  most  people  preferred  to  the  garden  tumep,  and  is 
peculiarly  grateful  to  most  sorts  of  cattle. 

In  the  Kitchen-Garden,  the  early  Dutch,  early  stone,  green  top- 
ped, red  round,  white  round,  and  yellow  turneps,  are  excellent  kinds 
to  cultivate  for  table  use,  and  full  crops  of  them  ought  to  be  sown 
between  the  twentieth  of  this  month  and  the  middle  of  August. 

Lettuce: 

Thm  and  transplant  such  lettuces  as  were  sown  last  month,  water 
them  immediately  after,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  necessary  tall  ths 
plants  are  well  rooted. 

Sow  more  lettuce  seed  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  particular- 
ly, in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  in  order  to  have  a  regular  and 
constant  supply  for  the  table.  The  white  Silecia,  brown  Dutch, 
'  India,  Imperial,  grand  admiral,  and  Saxony  cabbage  lettuce>  arc  ajl 
very  good  kinds  to  sow  at  this  time. 
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Id  the  last  week  of  this  montfay  a  good  crop  of  spinach  may  be 
Mwn  for  autumn  use ;  it  will  not  then,  be  so  subject  to  run  to  seed 
as  in  the  former  months.  The  round  seeded  kind,  is  always  pre- 
ferable>  for  summer  and  autumn  service. 

Radiehc9. 

Radishes  of  every  kind  may  be  sown  in  the  last  week  of  this 
month,  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  but  particularly,  the  white 
and  black  Spanish,  or  winter  sorts ;  of  whidi,  you  ought  to  sow  a 
full  crop  for  autumn  use. 

Sow,  likewise,  some  of  the  short-top,  salmon,  and  tumep^rooted 
radishes ;  should  the  season  prove  any  way  moist,  they  will  suc- 
ceed tolerably  well.  Let  all  these  kinds  be  now  sown^  on  moist 
loamy  ground. 

Sow  Cabbtige  Seed. 

Sow  some  of  the  early  York,  Battersea,  and  sugar*loaf  kinds  of 
cabbage,  for  a  supply  of  yoimg  greens  during  the  autumn ;  the 
hearts  oif  these  are  very  delicious,  when  grown  to  a  tolerable  axe, 
and  are,  by  many,  very  much  admired ;  when  used  in  that  state, 
they  are  called  coleworts,  having  totally  superseded  the  true  cok- 
wort,  wluch  was  formerly  cultivated  for  boiled  sallads.  Some  savoy 
seed  may,  also,  be  sown  at  tins  time  for  a  late  winter  crop. 

jirtichokea. 

If  you  desire  to  have  large  artichokes,  you  must  in  the  first  week 
of  this  month,  if  not  done  in  June^  in  order  to  encourage  the  main 
head,  cut  off  all  the  suckers  or  small  heads  which  are  produced  from 
the  sides  of  the  stems  ;  and  these  may  now  be  dressed  for  the  tabic. 

The  maturity  of  a  full  grown  artichoke,  is  apparent  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  scales  ;  and  it  should  always  be  cut  off,  before  the  flower 
appears  in  the  centre. 

As  soon  as  the  head,  or  heads,  are  collected  from  any  stem,  let 
it  be  immediately  cut  down  close  to  the  ground.  This  practice  is 
too  often  disi*egarded,  but  such  neglect  is  utterly  wrong ;  for  the 
stems,  if  permitted  toi^emain,  would  greatly  impoverish  the  ixx)ts, 
and  injure  them  much  more  than  is  geneitdly  imagined. 

Where  cardoons  are  in  request,  and  that  they  were  not  planted 
out  last  month,  it  should  be  done  in  the  first  iwek  of  this,  as  di« 
rectedinpage40U 

Collecting  Seeds, 

Collect  all  kinds  of  seeds  that  come  to  good  maturity,  cutting 
off,  or  pulling  up  the  stems  with  the  seed  thereon,  as  they  ripen  ; 
lind  spread  them  in  some  airy  place  where  they  can  receive  no  wet, 
in  order  that  the  seeds  may  dry  and  harden  gradually  j   observing 
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to  turn  them  now  and  then^  and  not  to  lay  such  a  quantity  toge- 
ther, as  might  bring  on  a  fermentation  and  hazai^d  the  loss  of  the 
vrhole.  When  they  are  sufficiently  dry,  beat  out  and  clean  the 
seeds,  and  put  them  by  in  boxes  or  bags  till  wanted. 

Leek9. 

You  may  still  continue  to  transplant  leeks,  as  directed  in  page 
399  ;  by  this  method,  they  will  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  be  much 
better  for  use  than  if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  seed-beds. 

HerbM, 

Gather  herbs  for  drying  and  distiHing,  as  they  come  into  flower, 
and  dry  them  in  the  shade. 

Sage,'  hysop,  thyme,  lavender,  winter  savory,  and  many  other 
kinds  may  still  be  propagated,  by  slips  of  the  present  year's  growth, 
giving  «them  shade  and  occasional  waterings  till  rooted.  Plant 
them  two  thirds  of  their  length  into  the  earth. 

Gather  chamomile,  mangold,  and  such  other  flowers  as  may  be 
wanted,  and  that  are  now  in  bloom  :  spread  the  flowers  in  the  sliade 
till  suiBciently  dry,  and  then  put  them  up  in  paper  bags,  &c. 

Sovjtng  Pea9, 

In  the  last  week  of  the  month,  sow  a  crop  of  the  early  frame^ 
Charleston,  or  golden-hotspur  peas.  Water  the  jdrills  and  let  the 
peas  be  soaked  in  soft  water  five  or  six  hours  previous  to  sowing. 
Should  the  season  prove  moist,  you  will  have  a  tolerable  crop 
from  these,  early  in  September. 

Egg'Plant^  Red-Pepjier»  and  Tomatoes. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  plafit  out 
sufficient  crops  of  eg^ -plants,  red-peppers  and  tomatoes,  as  directed 
last  month  ;  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable  give  them  shade  and 
water  till  well  taken  with  the  ground ;  but  on  no  account  delay  tlte 
final  planting  of  the  egg-plants  longer ;  the  red-peppers  may  be 
transplanted  any  time  in  the  month,  but  the  earlier  the  better. 

,         Ordinary  Work, 

Diligently  destroy  weeds,  before  they  seed,  in  every  part  of 
the  ground,  and  i\nmediately  carry  them  away  out  of  the  garden. 
Give  water  to  such  plants  and  crops  as  require  it ;  but,  let  this  be 
done  always  in  an  evening,  that  it  may  have  time  to  soak  down  to 
the  roots,  before  the  sun  appears  to  exhale  it. 

Earth  up  your  advancing  crops  of  cabbages,  and  all  other  plants 
of  that  tribe ;  likewise,  okra,  peas,  kidney-beans,  &c.  this  will 
greatly  refresh  them,  and  protect  their  roots  and  fibres  from  the 
powerful  heat  of  the  sun. 
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Pull  up  the  stalks  of  beans,  cauliflovers,  cabbages,  and  the  haulm 
of  peas  and  other  plants,  which  have  done  bearing,  that  the  ground 
may  be  clear ;  for  if  these  are  suffered  to  remain,  they  wiU  hsF- 
hour  yermin  to  the  injury  of  the  adjoining  crops. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Wall  and  EMfiaUer  Tree*. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  month,  you  must  look  carefully  over 
your  wall  and  espalier  trees,  rubbing  off  all  ^re*right  shoots,  and 
training  in  all  such  regular  growths  as  are  designed  to  remain, 
close  to  the  wall  or  espalier,  at  regular  distances,  and  in  their  due 
position.  Never  pull  off  any  leaves,  nor  thin  the  branches,  in  or« 
der  to  expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun ;  as  the  sudden  exposure  would 
be  extremely  injurious  to  them  ;  by  it,  their  skins  would  be  har- 
dened and  contracted,  and  their  growth  greatly  retarded.  Though 
I  am  not  fond  of  using  the  knife,  too  freely  at  this  season,  which  is 
a  very  common  and  pernicious  practice,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to 
cut  out  irregular  and  disorderly  shoots  ;  but  this  must  be  done  ju- 
diciously, and  an  abundant  supply  of  young  wood  left  for  the  winter 
pruning,  particularly  on  the  peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  apricots  and 
morella-cherries,  which  generally  bear  their  fruit  on  the  preceding 
year's  wood ;  the  apricot  bears  on  fruiting-spurs  likewise. 

Pick  off  all  punctured  and  decaying  fruit,  and  give  them  to  the 
hogs  ;  also,  such  as  have  &llen,  in  that  state,  from  the  trees  ;  for 
the  worms  that  are  in  these  fruit,  which  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
decline,  will  soon  arrive  at  their  fly  or  winged  state,  and  atiack  the 
remaining  fruit. 

Look  carefully  over  the  fruit-trees,  which  have  been  grafted 
last  spring,  or  budded  in  the  former  season,  and  suffer  no  shoots 
from  the  stocks  to  remain,  for  these  will  rob  the  grafts  of  their 
nourishment. 

Budding  or  Inoculating, 

Buddinp^  may  be  performed  on  some  kinds  of  fruit-treesy  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,  but  as  that  subject  ts  fully  treated  o^ 
in  tbe  Nursery  department,  1  refer  you  thereto,  for  information. 

Destroy  fVasfiSf  is^c. 

Hang  up  glass  phials,  filled  with  honey  or  sugar  water,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  among  the  wall,  espalier,  and  standard  fruit-trees ;  in  or- 
der to  destroy  wasps,  ants,  &c.  which  would  otherwise  infest  and 
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devour  the  choice  ^it ;  by  the  sweetness  of  the  water  they  arc 
tempted  iDto  the  phials,  and  frequently  drowned ;  but  these  should 
be  hung  before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  for  then  the  insects  would 
be  much  sooner  tempted  to  the  water,  than  after  having  tasted  the 
fruit :  where  a  sufficient  number  of  glasses  are  placed  in  time, 
properly  attended  to,  and  the  water  occasionally  renewed,  very 
little  damage  is  done  by  those  insects. 

Clean  the  Bordersj  Is^c. 

Hoe  and  clean  the  ground  about  your  espalier  and  wall  trees,  for 
if  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  at  this  season,  they  will  rob  tlie  trees 
of  a  great  portion  of  their  nourishment :  cut  off  all  suckers  which 
arise  from  the  roots  of  the  trees,  as  they  are  produced,  for  these  are 
robbers  and  would  injure  them  much  if  suffered  to  remain. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


LITTLE  remains  to  be  done  during  this  month  in  the  Or- 
chard, but  to  feast  on  its  delicious  productions  :  however,  it  will  be 
very  proper,  to  pick  and  carry  away,  all  decayed  and  fellen  fruit, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  Fruit-Garden  for  this  month.  Should 
any  of  the  trees  show  canker,  or  much  gum,  you  may  now  cut  out 
the  decayed  part,  clean  to  the  fresh  wood,  and  give  it  a  dressing  of 
the  medicated  tar  prescribed  in  page  39,  giving  this  medication  a 
due  consistence  as  there  directed,  to  prevent  its  melting  away  by 
the  heat  of  the  weather ;  or  you  may  apply  Mr.  Forsyth's  compo- 
sition, for  which  see  page  317. 

Where  it  can  be  done  without  injury,  it  would  be  of  use  to  turn 
pigs  into  the  orchard  at  this  season,  to  eat  up  the  fallen,  decayed 
fruit,  and,,  consequently,  to  destroy  the  numerous  brood  •f  insects 
contained  therein. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


IN  the  middle  states,  the  grapes  ai'e  generally  set  or  formed, 
about  the  first  week  of  this  month ;  when,  all  the  loose  hanging 
shoots,  are  to  be  neatly  tied  up  to  the  stakes,  and  the  useless  weak 
growths,  as  well  as  the  suckers  arising  from  the  roots  and  lower 
parts  of  the  stemS|  cleared  or  cut  away  \  but  by  no  means  diVest 
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any  of  the  branches  of  their  leaves,  as  sotne  iinskilfal  persons  too 
often  practise,  for  these  are  absolutely. necessary  to  the  growth  and 
protection  of  the  fruit :  the  small  side  shoots  growing  on  the  main 
branches  from  the  axilias  of  the  leaves,  should,  if  time  permits,  be 
nipped  off  as  they  are  produced,  which  will  tend  conaderBbly  to 
strengthen  the  principal  shoots.  ^ 

When  the  vines  are  suffered,  for  some  time,  to  hang  loose  and 
trail  about  upon  the  ground,  all  their  leaves  grow  upward ;  which, 
on  the  shoots  being  afterwards  bound  in  an  upright  position  to  the 
stakes,  are  turned  upside  down  ;  and  until  these  leaves  resume  their 
natural  position,  which  they  are  commonly  eight  or  ten  days  in  ef- 
fectingf  the  fruit  is  at  a  stand,  and  consequently,  loses  the  advan- 
tage of  that  length  of  time,  in  the  principal  season  of  its  growth. 

The  ground  should  be  kept  constantly  free  from  weeds,  either  by 
means  of  the  plough  and  harrow,  or  by  hoc ;  for  where  there  are 
other  plants  suffered  to  grow,  they  not  only  rob  the  roots  of  the 
vines  of  their  nourishment,  but  also  by  perspiring,  cause  a  damp  in 
the  air,  and  prevent  the  sun  and  wind  fixun  exhaling  and  carrying 
away  the  vapours  arising  from  the  earth,  whereby  the  fruit  would 
be  filled  with  crude  nourishment  and  rendered  of  much  less  value 
for  making  good  wine,  as  well  as  unpalatable. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  extremities  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  may  be  nipped  off,  to  check  the  too  great  luxuiiancy 
of  their  growth,  and  to  afford  the  bunches  of  grapes  a  greater  por- 
tion of  nourishment ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  done  too  close  to  the 
fruit,  as  it  would  check  the  free  ascent  of  the  juices  into  those 
branches,  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  discharging  such  a 
portion  thereof  as  is  not  convertible  into  wood  or  fruit :  and  more- 
over, though  the  fruit  might  by  this  means,  be  swelled  to  a  greater 
size,  it  would  be  more  replete  with  watery  particles,  and  less  with 
that  refined  saccharine  juice,  so  pleasing  to  the  palate,  and  so  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  good  wine. 

Such  shoots  as  are  intended  to  be  cut  down  in  the  pruning  season, 
/or  next  year**  fruiting^  are  by  no  means  to  be  topped,  but  should 
be  sufftired  to  grow  at  full  length,  taking  care  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly divested  of  any  side -branches,  which  ought  always  to  be 
rubbed  off  as  they  appear.  Were  those  to  be  topped  at  this  season, 
it  would  force  out  at  an  untimely  period,  many  of  the  flower-buds 
which  nature  had  designed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  consequently, 
at  that  time,  render  the  vines  barren  and  unproductive. 
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THE  nursery: 


Budding  or  InoctikUing, 

THE  budding  or  inoculating  of  cherries  and  plumS)  «nd  all 
such  other  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  subject  to  become  bark-bound 
in  autumn,  is  generally  commenced  in  the  middle  states  about  the 
fifteenth  of  this  month,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season  or 
the  quantity  to  be  budded ;  these  and  others  of  the  like  nature 
should  now  be  attended  to,  as  they  seldom  work  freely  after  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July.  But  this  you  may  always  easily  know  by  try- 
ing the  buds  ;  and  when  they  i*cadily  part  from  the  wood,  and  also 
the  bark  of  the  stock  rises  or  separates  freely,  then  tlie  work  may 
be  done. 

But  let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  that  every  kind  of  tree  or 
shmb  that  makes  new  autumn  shoots,  or  that  continues  in  a  frc« 
giWth,orflow  of  sap,  should  be  budded  either  in  August,  or  before 
the  twentieth  of  September,  according  as  each  kind  is  early  or  late 
in  ripening  its  wood,  that  is,  to  bud  each  soi*t  before  it  becomes 
bark-bound  ;  and  likewise  observe  that  all  those  kinds,  which  are 
likely  to  become  bark-bound  early  in  autumn,  ought  to  be  budded 
in  this  month,  while  the  juices  flow  freely  in  the  stocks  and  buds. 

If  trees  or  shrubs  are  inoculated  in  the  early  pan  of  this  month 
whose  nature  it  is  to  take  a  second  growth  in  autumn,  the  buds  will 
then  start,  and  the  shoots  produced  therefrom,  not  having  a  suffi-* 
cient  length  of  season  to  ripen  the  wood,  will  either  be  destroyed 
the  ensuing  winter,  or  so  much  injured  as  never  to  make  good 
trees :  therefore,  budding  ought  to  be  performed  on  the  respective 
kinds,  at  such  periods  as  there  will  be  no  hazard  of  their  growing 
before  the  ensuing  spring,  when  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  season  for  perfecting  their  wood,  and  of  acquiring  a  sufiicient 
strength  and  texture  before  winter. 

Apricots  if  worked  on  plum  stocks^  or  on  those  of  its  own 
kind)  should  be  budded  in  this  month,  but  if  on  peach  or  almon4i 
August  will  be  a  preferable  period. 

Pears  may  likewise  be  inoculated  late  in  this  month,  but  as  to 
peaches,  nectarines,  almonds,  and  apples,  if  done  now,  the  insert* 
ed  buds  would  shoot  in  the  course  of  the  present  season,  and  conse« 
quently  be  of  little  value. 

The  stocks  of  cherries,  plums,  and  pears,  that  were  budded  last 
summer,  or  grafted  in  spring,  and  that  have  miscarried,  may  now 
be  inoculated  with  the  same  kinds  of  fruit,  for  those  will  succeed, 
cither  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Budding  generally  succeeds  best  when  performed  in  cloudy  wea- 
ther, or  in  the  moffiing  or  evening;  for  the  great  powA*  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  is  apt  to  di*y  and  shrivel  the  cuttings  and  buds,  and 
prevent  the  free  union,  tliat  might  be  expected  immediately  to  take 
place  in  a  fitvouraUe  season  ^  at  all  events,  let  the  opemtion  be  pec- 
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formed  on  the  north  side  of  the  stocks,  which  will  give  the  bud» 
every  possible  advantage  of  the  sun. 

In  performing  this  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
where  trees  are  intended  for  walls,  or  espaliers,  the  buds  must  be 
inserted  low  in  the  stocks  ;  that  is,  at  the  height  of  Hve  or  six  inches 
from  the  ground  :  but  if  intended  for  standards,  the  stocks  may  be 
worked  at  the  height  of  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six  feet ;  or,  the 
low  inserted  buds,  may  be  trained  up  on  single  stems,  to  a  proper 
height  for  standards,  or  half  standanls,  and  then  be  headed  for  the 
production  of  lateral  branches. 

Where  there  are  wall  or  espalier  trees,  that  do  not  produce  fnrit 
of  approved  kinds,  such  may  be  budded  with  any  favourite  sorts  ; 
this  may  be  performed,  either  upon  strong  shoots  of  the  present 
year,  or  on  clean  young  brs^nches  of  two  year's  growth,  or  more ; 
several  buds  may  be  inserted  in  each  tree  in  different  parts,  by 
which  means  they  will  be  furnished  with  a  sufficiency  of  new  wood, 
of  the  desired  kinds,  and  in  two  or  three  years,  they  will  bear  abuiw 
dantly. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  immerse  the  cuttings  from  which 
you  take  your  buds  in  water,  place  therein  only  about  an  inch  of 
their  lower  ends  ;  the  upper  parts  will  be  more  congenially  refresh* 
cd  by  that  means,  than  if  the  cuttings  were  entirely  covered  ;  and 
moreover,  the  buds  which  are  soaked  for  any  considerable. time  in 
water,  will  be  so  saturated  with  moisture,  as  to  prevent  their  im* 
bibing  the  more  congenial  sap  of  the  stocks,  so  that  they  often 
miscan^y.  For  the  proper  stocks  to  work  the  various  kinds  upon, 
see  page  342,  &c. 

When  the  stocks  are  from  about  half  an  inch,  or  a  little  less,  to 
Cin  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  in  the  places  where  the  buds  are  to 
be  inserted,  they  are  then  of  a  proper  size  for  working. 

In  oixler  to  perform  the  operation,  you  must  be  provided  with  a 
neat  sharp  budding-knife,  having  a  flat  thin  haft  to  open  the  bark  of 
the  stock  for  the  adimission  of  the  bud,  and  fikewise,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  new  bass-stnngs,  which  is  certainly  the  best  of  all  bandages, 
or  if  such  cannot  be  obtained,  some  soft  woolen  yam  to  tie  round 
it  when  inserted. 

Observe  that  the  head  of  the  stock  is  not  to  be  cutoff,  as  in  g^raft- 
ing ;  that  the  bud  is  to  be  inserted  into  the  side,  and  the  head 
suffered  to  remain  until  the  spring  following,  when  it  is  to  be  cut 
off  above  the^bud,  as  directed  in  page  351. 

Methods  of  Buddings  or  Inoctdating, 

1.  Having  your  cuttings,  knife  and  bandages  ready,  fix  upon  a 
smootfi  part  on  the  side  of  the  stock,  at  whatever  height  you  intend 
to  bud  it ;  with  your  knife,  make  a  horizontal  cut  across  the  bark 
of  the  stock  quite  through  to  the  firm  wood  ;  then  from  the  middle 
of  this  cut,  make  a  slit  dowuwards  perpendicularly,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  going,  also,  quite  through  to  the  wood,  so  that  the 
two  cuts  together  may  be  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  ;  then  with  the 
point  of  your  knife  raise  the  bark  a  little  at  the  angles  formed  ty 
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the  two  cuts,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  flat  part  of  the  haft, 
to  enter  and  raise  the  bark. 

This  done,  proceed  with  all  expedition,  to  take  off  a  bud,  having 
immediately  previous  to  the  commencement,  cut  off  all  the  leaves, 
leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  footstalk  to  each  bud,  and  holding  the 
cutting  in  one  band,  with  the  thickest  end  outward  ;  then  enter  the 
knife  about  half  an  inch,  or  rather  more,  below  a  bud,  cutting  nearly 
half  Way  into  the  wood  of  the  shoot,  continuing  it  with  one  clean 
slanting  cut  about  as  much  more,  above  the  bud,  so  deep  as  to  take 
^ffpartof  the  wood  along  with  it,  the  whole  from  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  directly  take  out  the  woody  part 
remaining  in  the  bud,  which  is  easily  done  by  placing  the  point  of 
the  knife  between  the  bark  and  wood,  at  either  end,  but  the  upper 
is  the  more  preferable  and  with  the  assistance  ol  the  thumb,  pull 
off  the  wood  fi*om  the  bark,  which  ought,  if  in  good  condition,  to 
pait  freely ;  then  quickly  examine  the  inside,  to  see  if  the  root  of 
the  bud  be  left,  and  if  there  appears  a  small  hole,  the  rudiment  of 
the  young  tree  is  gone  with  the  wood,  the  bud  is  rendered  useless, 
and  another  must  be  prepared  ;  but  if  there  be  no  hole,  the  bud  is 
good ;  then  place  the  footstalk  or  back  part  of  the  bud  between  your 
lips,  and  with  the  flat  haft  of  the  knife,  separate  the  bark  from  the 
stock  on  each  side  of  the  perpendicular  cut,  clear  to  the  wood,  for 
the  admission  of  the  bud,  whifch,  directly  slip  down  close  between 
the  wood  and  bark,  till  the  whole  is  inserted  to  within  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  ;  let  this  part  be  cut  through,  into  the  first  transverse  inci- 
sion made  in  the  stock,  and  the  bud  will  fall  neatly  into  its  place,  then 
draw  the  bud  up  gently  so  as  to  join  the  upper  or  cut  end  of  it,  to 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  where  it  will  most  generally  first  unite. 

Let  the  parts  be  then  bound,  with  a  ligature  of  bass,  previously 
immersed  in  water  to  render  it  pliable  and  tough,  or  in  want  of 
this,  with  woolen  yam  ;  beginning  below  the  bottom  of  the  peipen- 
dicular  slit,  and  proceeding  upwai^s  close  round  every  pajt,  except 
over  the  eye  or  bud,  which  is  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and  con« 
tinue  it  a  little  above  the  horizontal  cut,  not  binding  it  too  tight 
but  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  parts  close,  exclude  the  air,  sun,  and 
wet,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  bud ; 
finish  by  making  the  ligature  fast. 

3.  Although  it  is  universally  recommended,  by  every  author  who 
has  written  on  the  art  of  Gardening,  to  take  the  woody  part  out  of 
the  bud,  before  its  insertion  into  the  stock,  as  above  directed,  I  find 
such  practise  by  no  means  necessary  ;  for  if  the  bud  be  taken  off 
with  a  less  portion  of  wood  than  in  the  former  method,  and  imme- 
diately inserted  as  above  directed,  it  will  succeed  full  as  well,  if  not 
better,  and  as  to  expedition,  there  is  no  comparison;  certainly 
double  the  number  can  be  inserted,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  by 
this  method,  as  by  the  former.  It  will  be  found  particularly  con- 
venient for  the  budding  of  lemons  and  oranges,  and  may,  also,  be 
practised  at  periods  in  which  the  first  method  would  be  totally  un- 
successful, that  is,  when  the  buds  are  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  exist 
without  the  young  wood,  or  too  much  so,  for  the  bark  to  separate 
freely.     This  method  may  be  practised,  when  desired,  at  a  much 
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earlier  period  than  the  former,  and,  also,  as  late  in  the  season  as 
the  bark  of  the  stock  will  rise  freely  .^  for  the  adnyssion  of  the  bud. 

In  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  inoculadon,  you  vLU  see  mrlijch 
of  them  have  taken,  by  their  fresh  and  plump  appearance,  and  at 
that  time  you  should  loosen  the  bandages,  for  if  kept  on  too  long* 
they  would  pinch  the  stocks  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  destrofr,  the 
buds.  Those  that  appear  shrivelled,  black,  or  decayed,  are  good 
for  nothinj^. 

In  tliis  dormant  state  tlie  buds  should  remain,  till  the  March  foI« 
lowing,  when  the  stocks  are  to  be  headed  down,  as  directed  in  the 
turnery  for  that  month. 

A^ote.  The  cuttings  should  not  be  taken  off  the  trees  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  for  at  such  times  they 
will  perspire  so  fast,  as  soon  to  leave  the  buds  destitute  of  moisture; 
but  if  you  are  obliged  to  fetch  them  from  some  distance,  as  it 
often  happens,  you  should  be  provided  with  a  tin  case,  aboat 
twelve  inches  long,  and  a  cover  to  the  top,  which  must  have  five  or 
six  holes  ;  in  this  case,  you  should  put  as  much  water  as  will  fill  it 
about  two  inches  high,  and  place  your  cuttings  therein  in  an  up- 
right position,  so  that  the  parts  which  were  cut  from  the  tree  may 
be  set  in  the  water,  and  then  fasten  down  the  cover  to  keep  out  the 
sdr  ;  the  holes  in  the  cover  will  be  sufficient  to  let  the  perspiration 
of  these  branches  pass  off,  whichf  if  pent  in,  would  be  very  hurtful 
to  them  ;  you  must  also  be  careful  to  carry  it  upright,  that  the  water 
may  not  reach  to  the  buds,  which  would  so  saturate  them,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  any  atti*active  force  to  imbibe  the  sap  of  the  stock. 

Inoculate  and  Lay  curiota  Tree9  and  Shrubs. 

Agreeable  to  the  preceding  directions  and  observations,  inoculate 
roses,  jasmines,  and  such  other  kinds  as  you  desire  to  propagate  in 
that  way.  The  moss  rose,  may,  in  particular,  be  increased  by  this 
means,  as  it  is  not  very  free  in  producing  suckers :  this  may  be 
budded  on  stocks  of  any  kinds  of  common  roses,  that  have  been 
either  raised  from  seed  or  suckera. 

The  propfir  stock  to  bud  any  of  the  more  curious  kinds  af  jas- 
mii^^es  on,  is  that  of  the  common  white  jasmine. 

Continue,  also,  to  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  trees,  and  shrubs, 
by  layers  and  cuttings,  as  directed  last  month. 

Ordinary  jittendance. 

Weeding,  shading,  and  watering,  musjt  now  be  particularly  aN 
tended  to,  as  directed  last  month  ;  without  which,  much  injury 
will  be  sustained,  especially,  by  the  seedlings,  layers,  9fiA  late 
transplai.ted  trees  and  shi-ubs. 

You  should  continue  to  train  your  evergreens,  for  the  purposes 
they  arc  designed  ;  and  when  any  of  your  forest-trees,  shoot  too 
vigorously  near  the  roots,  those  branches  may  be  pruned  off  to  en- 
courage their  heads. 
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Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roots, 

TAKE  up  the  bulbs  of  such  late  flowers  as  were  not  suffi* 
dently  ripe,  nor  their  leaves  decayed  last  month  ;  as  Omithoga- 
lums,  bulbous  Irises,  Martagon,  and  other  Lilies  ;  transplant  the 
roots  of  Fntillaries,  Crown  Imperiids,  Dens  Canis,  and  such  other 
bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  flowers,  as  do  not  endure  to  be  kept 
IcHig  out  of  ground ;  and  this  being  the  season  in  which  their  roots 
are  not  in  action,  is  the  most  proper  time  for  transplanting  them) 
before  they  put  forth  new  fibres,  after  which,  it  would  be  veiy  im- 
proper to  i-emoye  them. 

Annual  Flowers, 

You  may  still  transplant  any  of  the  late  sown  balsams,  cock^s- 
combs,  amaranthuses,  China-asters,  &c.  into  the  borders  or  flower- 
beds where  wanted ;  taking  them  up  with  balls,  or  with  as  much 
earth  as  possible  about  their  roots,  and  giving  them  a  good  water- 
ing when  planted ;  which  is  to  be  occasionally  repeated,  till  they 
are  well  rooted ;  if  some  shade  could  be  aflbixled  them  for  a  few 
days,  it  would  the  better  insure  their  success. 

Cctmations, 

The  choice  carnations  now  in  flower,  should  be  taken  care  of  and 
assisted  in  their  blowing,  as  directed  last  month  ;  you  may  likewise 
assist  those  of  inferior  qualities,  and  that  have  a  tendency  to  burst, 
by  slitting  the  pod,  or  calyx,  a  little  way  at  top,  on  the  opposite  side 
to  where  it  shows  an  inclination  to  burst,  in  two  or  three  diff*erent 
places,  so  as  to  promote  the  spreading  of  the  flower  regularly  each 
way.  This  should  be  done  just  as  the  flower  begins  to  break  the 
pod,  with  a  small  pair  of  narrow  pointed  scissars,  or  with  a  sharp 
pointed  knife,  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  calyx  too  deep,  but  rather 
to  open  it  a  little  at  each  place,  and  to  leave  as  much  of  the  bottom, 
of  the  cup  entire,  as  will  be  suflicient  to  keep  the  petals  or  flower 
leaves  regularly  together. 

Some  Florists  take  great  pains  in  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  to 
assist  nature  in  spreading  and  displaying  the  petals,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  circumference  and  dispose  the  flower-leaves  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  shew  the  stripes  and  variegations  to  the  best  possibe  advan- 
tage ;  and  for  this  puqyosc  make  use  of  a  small  pair  of  wire  nip- 
pers, the  points  of  which  are  flattened,  and  bound  round  with  silk  or 
thread  to  prevent  injury.  With  these  they  extract  such  of  the 
petals  as  do  not  please>  and  display  the  others,  so  as  to  suit  their 
fency. 
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Continue  to  propagate  your  choice  carnations  and  pinks,  by  layert 
and  pipings,  as  directed  in  page  413;  for  the  performance  of  which, 
the  early  part  of  this  month  is  a  very  principal  time.  Give  the 
necessary  shade  and  water  to  the  plants  now  in  flower,  and  see  that 
those  layers  which  w^re  laid  last  month  are  kept  sufficiently  moistf 
to  promote  their  free  rooting. 

When  the  layers  are  properly  rooted,  which  will  be  the  case  with 
most  sorts  in  a  month  after  laying,  provided  due  care  be  taken  to 
keep  them  regularly  moist,  and  to  shade  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
meridian  sun ;  they  are  then  to  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plant, 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  stalk  which  connects  them  to  it,  and 
be  immediately  planted  in  small  pots,  one,  two,  three  or  four  m 
each.  The  pots  should  be  filled  with  the  compost  recommended  in 
page  287,  previously  adding  thereto,  a  little  more  loam  amd  coarse 
sand,  and  when  the  plants  are  neatly  planted  therein,  the  pots 
should  be  buried  to  their  rims  in  a  convenient  airy  place,  and  arches 
of  hoops  placed  over  the  bed,  on  which,  to  lay  mats  to  shade  the 
plants  from  the  sun,  till  well  rooted  and  growing  freely ;  and  these 
mats  are  to  be  afterwards  laid  on  occasionally  as  necessity  may  re- 
quire, to  protect  the  plants  from  two  powerful  sunshine  or  heavy 
ton*ents  of  rain,  which  are  both  injurious  to  them. 

Here  they  are  to  remain  till  November,  when  they  must  be  re- 
moved into  their  winter  repository,  as  then  directed  ;  during  this 
time,  they  must  have  a  sufficiency  of  water  as  often  as  it  may  ap* 
pear  necessary,  to  keep  them  in  a  constant  growing  state  and  good 
health. 

The  layers  of  the  common  kinds  of  carnations,  should  when  tak- 
en off,  be  planted  in  beds  of  rich  earth,  in  rows  about  six  inches 
asunder ;  where  they  are  to  be  watered  and  shaded  until  well  taken 
with  the  ground  and  growing.  They  may  remain  in  these  beds 
till  September,  October,  or  March,  and  are  then  to  be  taken  up  with 
i»aUs  of  earth,  and  planted  where  intended  to  flower. 

Pinks, 

The  most  valuable  kinds  of  pinks  should  be  treated  in  every  re- 
spect as  directed  for  carnations.  • 

Seruitive  Plant, 

The  Sensitive  plants  which  have  been  raised  in  hot -beds,  may 
about  the  first  of  this  month,  if  not  done  in  June,  be  brought  out 
into  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  very  warm  situation,  for  they  de- 
light in  much  heat ;  but  some  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  under 
glasses,  for  when  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  they  lose  much  of 
their  sensibi'itv. 

The  species  I  particularly  allude  to,  is  the  Mimoui  fiudicoy  or 
humble  and  sensitive  plant,  which  is  thus  characterized  in  the 
flowing  poetry  of  Darwin. 

"  Weak  with  nice  sense  the  chaste  ATimosa  stands, 
From  each  rude  touch  withdraws  her  tender  hands ; 
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Oh  as  light  clouds  o'erpass  the  summer  glade^ 
Alarm'd  she  trembles  at  the  moving  shade ; 
Aod  feels,  alive  through  all  her  tender  form. 
The  whisper'd  mui*murs  of  the  galh'ring  storm ; 
Shuts  her  sweet  eye-lids  to  approaching  night ; 
And  hails  with  freshened  charms  tlie  hsii^  light.'^ 

•<  Naturalists/'  says  Dr.  Darwin,  "  have  not  explained  the  im* 
mediate  cause  of  the  collapsing  of  the  Sensitive  plant ;  the  leave» 
meet  and  close  in  the  night  during  the  sleep  of  the  plant,  or  when 
exposed  to  much  cold  in  the  day  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
they  are  affected  by  external  violence,  folding  their  upper  surfaces 
together,  and  in  part  over  each  other  like  scales  or  tiles  ;  so  as  to 
expose  as  little  of  the  upper  surface  as  may  be  to  the  air ;  but  da 
not  indeed  collapse  quite  so  far :  for  when  touched  in  the  night 
during  their  sleep,  they  &11  still  iiarther ;  especially  when  touched 
on  the  foot-stalks  between  the  stems  and  the  leaflets,  which  seems 
to  be  their  most  sensitive  or  irritable  part.  Now  as  their  situation 
after  being  exposed  to  external  violence  resembles  their  sleep,  but 
with  a  greater  degree  of  collapse,  may  it  not  be  owing  to  a  numb- 
ness or  paralysis  consequent  to  too  violent  irritation,  like  the  fainting 
of  animals  from  pain  or  faligue  ?  A  Sensitive  plant  being  kept  in  a 
dark  room  till  some  hours  after  day  break,  its  leaves  and  leaf-«talks 
were  collapsed  as  in  its  most  profound  sleep,  and  on  exposing  it  to 
the  light,  above  twenty  minutes  passed,  before  the  plant  was  tho- 
roughly awake,  and  had  quite  expanded  itself.  During  the  nighty 
the  upper  or  smoother  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  appressed  toge- 
ther ;  this  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  office  of  this  sur&ce  of  the 
leaf  was  to  expose  the  fluids  of  the  plant  to  the  light  as  well  as  to 
the  air." 

The  sensibility  of  this  plant  is  worthy  of  admiration,  that  not 
only  in  the  evening,  or  towards  night,  but  at  all  hours  of  the  day^ 
with  the  least  touch,  or  ccmcussion  of  air,  the  leaves  just  like  a  tree 
a  dying,  droop  and  complicate  themselves  immediately,  and  pres^ 
ently  alter  recover,  resuming  their  former  position  ;  so  that  a  per- 
son would  be  induced  to  think  they  were  really  endowed  with  the 
tense  of  feeling. 

The  cause  of  this,  seemed  so  hard  to  be  discovered,  that  a  cu- 
rious McUabarian  philosopher,  upon  his  observing  the  nature  of  this 
plant,  without  being  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  sensibility, 
ran  mad  ;  just  as  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  flung  himself  headlong  in- 
to the  sea,  because  he  could  not  comprehend  the  reason  of  its 
ebbing  and  flowing. 

These  plants  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  the  touch  according 
to  the  warmth  of  the  air  in  which  they  grow,  being  always  more 
irritable  in  proportion  to  the  heat  thereof. 

The  light  is  not  the  only  cause  of  their  expansion,  nor  the  dark- 
ness of  their  contraction,  for  they  are  often  closed  in  the  afternoon 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  sun  descends  the  horizon  ;  and  if  the 
frames  in  which  they  are  kept,  be,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  co- 
vered for  hours,  so  as  to  render  the  place  completely  dark,  yet  the 
leares  will  continue  their  expansion. 
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Those  plants  which  are  placed  in  the  greatest  vannth  in  wintery 
continue  vigorous  and  retain  their  faculty  of  contracting  on  being 
touched ;  but  those  that  ai*e  in  a  moderate  warmth  have  little  or  no 
motion. 

There  are  84  species  of  Mimoaa  described;  3,  with  simple 
leaves ;  6,  with  leaves  simply  pinnate  ;  3,  with  bigeminate  or  ter- 
gcminate  leaves  ;  9,  with  leaves  conjugate,  and  at  the  same  time 
pinnate  ;  and  64,  with  doubly -pinnate  leaves ;  several  of  the  species 
are  more  or  less  sensitive,  but  the  far  greater  number  not  at  all. 

Venu8*9  Fly-trap,, 

The  DiwidUL  MuBcifnUa^  or  Venus's  fly-trap,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  productions  of  nature  :  in  this  plant  there  is  an  aston- 
ishing contrivance,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  insects:  the 
leaves  are  numerous,  generally  bending  downwards,  or  rather 
spreading  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  placed  in  a  circular 
order ;  each  leaf  is  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  joints,  the  lower, 
flat,  longish,  two  edged,  and  inclining  to  heart-shaped  ;  some  con- 
sider this  lower  joint  a  winged  petiole,  similar  to  that  on  an  orari;jc 
leaf.  The  upper  joint  consists  of  two  lobes,  each  semi-oval,  the 
margins  furnished  with  stiff  hairs  like  the  eye  lashes,  locking  into 
each  other  when  the  lobes  close,  like  the  teeth  of  a  rat-trap,  to 
which  the  lobes,  marginal  hairt,  and  the  manner  of  their  clo^ng, 
bear  a  particular  resemblance.  The  interior  of  the  lobes  is  very 
irritable,  but  more  particularly  so  in  warm  weather,  when  if  an  unfor- 
tunate fly,  or  any  other  small  animal  happens  to  creep  on  it,  the  lobes 
immediately  fold  up  and  confine  it :  the  greater  efforts  the  creature 
makes  to  disengage  itself,  the  more  it  irritates  the  interior  parts, 
and  consequently,  is  the  more  firmly  secured  :  here  it  remains  till 
crushed  or  starved  to  death  ;  when,  the  initation  having  ceased, 
the  lobes  open  as  before,  and  the  remains  of  the  insect  is  either 
washed  out  by  the  rain,  or  carried  away  by  the  wind.  The  lobes 
will,  also,  close  if  the  interior  be  touched  with  a  straw,  &c. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Carolinas  where  it  grows  in  swamps: 
it  produces  in  July  and  August,  bunches  of  handsome  white  flow- 
ers, on  stems  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  states  must  be  treated  as  a  hardy  green-house  plant. 

It  is  propagated  both  by  seeds  and  suckers,  requires  a  swampy 
soil,  with  a  mixture  of  fine  sand,  and  must  be  kept  well  watered  and 
in  the  shade  during  the  summer  months.  This  is  a  very  proper 
period  to  take  off,  and  plant  tlie  suckers :  the  seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  spring,  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed,  and,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  seedlings  ought  to  be  carefully  protected  from  the 
mid-day  sun. 

The  TuUan4eirv*d  Dog-bane. 

The  jifiocynum^  androattmifotium^  or  Tutsan-lcav*d  Dogsbane, 
i^not  only  interesting  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  curious  structure  of  its  flowers,  and  their 
singular  method  and  property  of  catching  flies. 
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It  is  ji^uiitly  perennial,  indigenous  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  fows  in  a  wild  uncultivated  state  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phihdefhia,  and  usually  to  the  height  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  fet ;  flowering  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  September;  it 
has  a  cpeping  ix)Ot,  whereby  it  increases  gi'eaftly  in  light  dry  soils, 
and  warn  situations,  so  as  even  to  be  troublesome ;  it  will  not  thrive 
in  wet  oil.  It  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  spring,  which 
with  u,  it  produces  abundantly,  or  by  parting  its  roots  in  March  or 
Octobr. 

Thy  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  sweet  honey-like  fragrance,  which 
perlunes  the  air,  and  no  doubt  operates  powerfully  in  attracting 
insect ;  when  a  plant  of  this  sort  is  fully  blown,  one  may  always 
find  fies  caught  in  its  blossoms,  usually  by  the  trunk,  very  rarely 
by  th«  kg,  sometimes  four,  or  even  five,  which  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible cumber,  are  found  in  one  flower,  some  dead,  others  endeavour- 
ing  to  disentangle  themselves,  in  which  they  are  now  and  then  so 
fortunate  as  to  sicceed. 

Previous  to  explaining  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  that  these 
flies  are  caugh:,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  those  parts  of  the 
flower  which  nore  particularly  constitutes  this  fiital  fly-trap. 

On  lookingtnto  the  flower  there  are  perceivable  five  Stamina,  the 
Anthere  of  w^iich  are  largef  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  converge  into  a 
kind  of  cone   each  of  these  Anthers  is  arrow-shaped  ;  towards  the 
top  of  the  ccnc  their  sides  touch  but«do  not  adhere,  below  they  se- 
parate a  litte,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  narrow  opening  or  slit  between 
each  ;  the/  are  placed  on  very  short  filaments,  which  stand  so  fiir 
apart  tbgf  a  considerable  opening  is  left  between  them ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of,  ^d  in  the  very  centre  of  the  flower,  there  are  perceivable 
two  germena,  or  seed-buds,  the  rudiments  of  future  seed-vessels, 
surrounded  by  glandular  substances,  secreting  a  sweet  liquid  ;    on 
the  summit  of  these  germina,  and  betwixt  the  two,  stands  the  stig- 
DU,  io  the  form  of  a  little  urn,  the  middle  of  which  is  encircled  by 
A  glandular  ring,  which  secretes  a  viscid  honey-like  substance,  to 
this  part  of  the  stigma  the  Anthers  interiorly  adhere  most  tenaci* 
ously,  so  as  to  prevent  their  separation  unless  considerable  force  b^ 
applied:  it  is  probable,  that  the  sweet  viscid  substance,  thus  secret- 
ed by  tl^  stigma,  within  the  Anthers,  is  tliat  which  the  fly  endea- 
vou9«  to  obtain ;  and  to  this  end  insinuates  its  trunk,  first  into  the 
loirermost  and  widest  part  of  the  slit,  betwixt  two  of  the  AntherSs 
a6ove  described,  pushing  it  of  necessity  upwards:  when  gratified, 
not  having  the  sense  to  place  itself  in  the  same  position  as  that  in 
which  it  stood  when  it  inserted  its  trunk,  and  draw  it  out  in  the 
same  direction  downwards,  unfortunately  for  it,  it  vanes  its  posi- 
tion, and  pulling  its  trunk  upwards,  draws  it  into  the  narrow  part 
of  the  slit,  where  it  becomes  closely  wedged  in,  and  the  more  it 
pulls  the  more  securely  is  it  caught,  and  thus  this  heedless  insect, 
as  Thompson  calls  it,  terminates  its  existence  in  captivity  most 
miserable. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Darwiv,  of  £lston,in  England,  asserts  that,  <<  when 
a  fly  inserts  its  proboscis  between  these  anthers  to  plunder  the  ho- 
ney, they  converge  closer,  and  with  such  violence  as  to  detain  the 
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fly."  Mr.  Curtis,  author  of  the  Flora  LcndxneruU^  fcc^s  of  <^* 
nion,  that  the  anthers  do  not  converge,  but  that  the  flies  a^  caught 
in  the  manner  first  described.  This  difl*erence  of  optnionbetwecn 
two  respectable  authorities,  may  afford  curious  observers  the  «p« 
poitunitv  of  spending  some  leisure  hours,  in  ascertatni^g,  to  a 
certainty,  which  is  right. 

Tranaldanting  bifimdal  trnd  fiereTinial  Flowering  Plants 

If  not  done  in  June,  you  should  now  transplant  from  tbi  seed* 
beds,  the  various  kinds  of  perennial  and  biennial  seedling  fiomcrilig* 
plants^  as  directed  in  page  416. 

ft 

Auriculasy  and  PolyanihuBes, 

Examine  your  auriculas  and  polyanthuses ;  when  dead  learest 
at  any  titne  appear  upon  the  plants,  let  them  be  iitfimediately  pick'* 
ed  off,  and  sufler  no  weeds  to  grow  in  the  pots. 

Preserve  those  plants  carefully  from  the  mid-da)vsan,  which  at 
this  season  would  destroy  them,  particularly  the  auricdas,  and  keep 
the  earth  in  the  pots  always  moderately  moist. 
'  When  any  of  them  have  furnished  strong  ofi'sets,  mth  mttf  bt 
taken  ofi*,  in  the  last  week  of  this  month,  and  planted  itsmall  pots  ; 
for,  about  that  time,  these  plants  begin  to  grow  afresh  and  advan- 
tage ought  to  be  taken  of  that  critical  period.  The  Sfisets  wiH 
require  shade  and  water  till  newly  rooted :  the  lattei^,  must  be 
sparingly  administered  till  the  plants  take,  and  are  in  a^growing 
state,  before  which,  too  much  water  would  cause  the  root; to  rot; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  earth  must  still  be  kept  a  Uttle  moht. 

The  auricula  and  polyanthus  seedlings  that  were  sown  la«t  au- 
tumn or  early  in  spring,  if  having  grown  well,  and  of  suifiueni 
size,  should,  in  the  last  week  of  this,  or  flrst  in  August,  be  tram- 
planted  into  boxes  or  pots,  as  directed  in  page  340,  and  placed  in 
the  shade  to  grow  on  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  may  bb 
rather  more  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  early  in  November,  remove 
the  pots  or  boxes  into  a  warm  situation,  to  remain,  till  taken  'MM 
their  winter  quarters. 

Gra*9  and  GruvcUWalkM, 

The  same  care  and  attention  must  now  be  pud  to  the  gtasa  «b4 
gravel*walks,  and  lawns,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months. 

Box  E4ging9. 

Such  box  edgings  as  were  not  clipped  in  June,  should  now  be 
dressed,  observing  the  same  directions  in  every  particular  as  glvea 
in  page  417. 

CRfi  Hedges. 

Hedges  in  general,  of  every  kind,  should  be  clipped  in  the  earlj 
part  of  this  month ;  for  that  purpose,  advantage  ought  to  be  taken 
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of  moist  or  cloiidV  weather  to  do  the  work  in  ;  as  hedges  always 
look  better  after  b^ng  clipped  in  wet  weather,  than  in  dry. 

Another  dressi&g  of  the  same  kind  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September,  will  ke^  them  in  a  neat  condition  the  year  round. 

Ordinary  Attendancd. 

The  prindpal  jower-borders,  Jj^eds,  &c.  must  now  have  more 
than  ordlnaif  attemion  paid  to  the  keeping  of  them  clean,  as  well 
as  the  shrubbery-clumps  and  other  similar  compartments.  Where 
any  *bf  the  flowering-skrubs  or  evergreens,  have  grown  rude  or  dis<* 
orderly,  let  such  be  trir^raed  or  pruned  into  neat  form ;  that  is,  if 
any  have  produced  strong  and  rambling  shoots,  cut  out,  shorten,  or 
reduce  them  to  a  phasing  regularity. 

Stake  an^  tie  u^  the  stems  of  such  flowering  plants,  as  stand  in 
need  of  sup^rt^  to  prevent  their  being  borne  down  by  winds  or 
heavy  rainsy&c. 

Cut  down  the  stems  of  such  fibrous  rooted  plants  as  are  past 
bloom,  exce|t  a  few  of  the  best,  whei*e  the  seeds  are  wanted :  Those 
have  always  an  inpleasing  appearance,  and  ought  to  be  removed  as 
aoon  as  pos8t>le ;  by  which  means  the  plants,  though  past  flowering, 
win  appear  Hore  lively  and  decent,  and  the  advancing  bloom  of 
ethers,  will  Aqw  to  greater  advantage. 
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ORANGE,  leiQon,  citron,  and  shaddock  trees,  on  which  there 
are  now  set  a  superabundance  of  young  fruit,  should  have  them 
thinned  to  a  reasonable  number  on  each,  in  proportion  to  its 
strength ;  after  which  they  may  be  divested  of  all  flowers  s&bse- 
quently  produced,  especially,  when  wanted  for  domestic  purposes, 
such  as  to  make  orange*fiower  water,  &c. 

It  would  be  of  considerable  utility  to  those  trees,  to  have  the  earth 
in  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots  now  taken  out,  for  two  or  three  inches^ 
deep,  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost ;  this,  would  gi^eatly  en*c 
courage  their  autumn  growth. 

Profiagating  the  Pianta. 

Still  continue  to  progagate  the  various  kinds  of  Green-house 
plants  which  you  wish  to  increase,  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers, 
&c.  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months  ;  most  kinds  will  yet  suc- 
ceed by  cutting  of  the  present  year's  wood,  if  carefully  planted, 
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dnlf  shaded,  and  moderately  wat^d ;  such  as  Xenmthemuins,  Salivi- 
aSfGcnmiuinsy  Pelargomuq^s,  and  Erodiums,  HenraDBias,  Phk>misesy 
Ericas,  Cineraria  lanata^Canellia  japonica  and  A^ibajaponica,  Coty- 
ledon orbiculata,  Onoius  natrix,  Polygala  bracteolq^  Lavendulas,  An- 
thyllises,  Proteas,  &c.&c.  these  kinds,  with  many  others, will  now  take 
freely,  in  suitable  earth,  without  the  assistance  4f  a  hot-bed.  L^ 
the  cuttings  be  taken  from  healthy  plants  ;  they  should  be  from  four 
to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  of  stout  and  robust  growth.  The 
leaves  should  be  stripped  off  more  than  half  vay  u^^  and  the  cut- 
tings planted  about  two  thirds  of  their  lengih  into  pots,  garden- 
pans,  or  beds  of  earth,  adopting  for  each  kind  its  favotrite  soil  ;tben 
gire  shade  and  watevi  as  directed  on  former  occasioni. 

The  Ericas,  Anthyllises,  and  other  kinds  that  do  not  root  freely 
in  this  way,  should  have  bell-glasses  placed  over  theoi»  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  their  rooting. 

Contmue  to  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  sucouleit  plants,  be« 
longing  to  this  department,  as  directed  in  page  395. 

ThtntfUanttng  Seedlingt  and  Cuttings 

Such  seedlings  of  Green-house  plants,  as  were  rased  from  the 
spring  sowings,  and  that  are  now,  three  inches  hi^h,  or  more, 
should  be  transplanted  into  small  pots  separately,  o*  several  into 
large  pots,  and  immediately  watered ;  they  must  be  kept  duly  shad- 
ed, till  well  taken  with  the  earth,  and  in  a  growing  stite ;  and  even 
then,  it  will  be  proper  to  place  them  where  they  can  cvoid  the  mid* 
day  sun,  for  the  Remainder  of  the  season. 

Many  of  the  cuttings  planted  in  spring,  will  be  veil  rooted  by 
this  time,  and  may  now  be  taken  up  with  as  much  eath  as  possible 
about  their  roots,  planted  separately  in  suitable  azed  pots,  and 
shaded  for  eight  or  ten  days  from  the  mid-day  sun  ;  always  observ- 
ing tQ  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  moderately  moist  The  gerani- 
ums in  particular,  may  be  taken  up,  when  too  thick,  and  trans- 
planted, at  any  time  after  the  cuttings  have  grown  four  Qr  five 
inches. 

Shifting  into  larger  fiots^ 

You  may  now  shift  such  of  your  plants,  as  require  larger  pots  or 
tubs ;  this  is  the  best  of  the  summer  months  for  that  purpose,  as 
the  greater  number  will  have  made  their  summer  progress,  and  arc 
now  rather  at  a  stand,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  their 
new  autumnal  vegetation. 

The  operation  of  shifting,  b  to  be  performed  in  every  respect  as 
directed  in  pajje  353. 

Such  plants  as  are  now  shifted,  must  be  immediately  watered 
and  removed  into  the  sliade  ;  where  they  can  have  fr.ee  air  and 
protection  from  the  sun  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  there  to  remain  for 
two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  according  to  the  time  the  respective 
kinds  may  take  to  re-establish  themselves,  and  get  into  a  fresh  state 
of  growth)  when  tliey  may  be  replaced  among  the  general  collec- 
tion. 
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Loosening  and  giving  fr^h  earth. 

It  will  be  yery  proper  at  this  time  to  examine  the  pots  and  ttd>s 
in  general ;  and  where  the  earth  is  inclinable  to  bind,  let  the  surface 
be  carefully  loosened  to  a  little  depth,  breaking  the  earth  small  with 
the  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  add  thereto,  if  not  done  in  any  of 
the  preceding  months,  some  fresh  compost  ;  then  level  the  sur&ce 
neatly. 

This  dressing  will  do  the  plants  more  good  than  many  people 
night  imagine  ;  but  in  particular  to  such  as  are  m  small  pots. 

» 
Gathering  and  $owing  Seeds, 

Collect  all  the  different  sorts  of  seeds  as  they  ripen  ;  spread  them 
upon  paper  in  a  dry  shady  place ;  and  when  sufficiently  hardened, 
let  them  be  carefully  preserved  in  their  pods  or  husks,  or  in  paper 
bags,  dll  the  proper  season  for  soiling  them. 

The  seeds  of  Geraniums,  Xeranthemums,  and  of  any  other 
quick  growing  kinds  of  Green-house  plants,  may  now  t>e  sown,  and 
if  properly  attended  to,  will  attain  to  a  neat  size  before  winter. 
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PinC'^dpfilea, 


THE  Pine-apples  being  now  arriving  at  maturity,  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable,  to  give  some  account  of  the  different  varieties. 

Of  the  Bromelia  there  have  been  nine  distinct  species  described, 
viz.  the  B.  Ananas.  B.  Pin^in.  B.  Karatas.  B.  lingulata.  B. 
humilis.  B.  Acanga  B.  bracteata.  B.  nudicaulis,  and  the  B. 
paniculigera.  But  as  tlie  first  species  is  the  only  one  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  fruit,  I  shall  confine  myself  exclusively  to  it,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

From  the  Bromelia  Ananan^  or  Pine-apple,  as  it  is  called,  on  ac- 
count of  the  resemblance  of  the  shape  of  its  fruit  to  the  cones  of 
some  species  of  pine-tree,  particularly  to  that  of  the  Pinua  fiinea^ 
or  stone-pine,  there  arise  six  principal  varieties,  which  have  Ijeen 
cultivated  for  their  fruit,  &c.  1.  The  variety  (wata^  or  Queen-pine. 
2.  The  fiyramidaUsj  or  Sugar-loaf  Pine.  3.  The  ludda^  or  King- 
Pine.  4.  The  glabroy  or  Smooth  Pine.  5.  The  «rror//ia,  or  Late 
Pine  ;  and  6.  The  viridia^  or  Green  Pine. 

The  Queen  Pine,  is  the  most  commonly  cultivated,  but«secnis 
dally  to  decrease  in  esteem.  Its  flesh  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
but  in  the  hot  summer  months  it  is  very  apt  not  to  cut  firm  ;  is  lia- 
ble to  crack  in  tlie  middle,  and  often  contains  an  insipid  watery  juice  ; 
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but  when  it  ripens  late  in  the  season  it  is  not  so  subject  to  any  of 
these  defects. 

The  Sugar-loaf  pine  is  easily  disting;uished  from  all  the  others, 
by  its  leaves  having  purple  stripes  on  their  inside  the  whole  length. 
The  fruit  is  paler  when  ripe  than  the  former,  inclining  to  a  straw- 
colour.  This  was  brought  from  Brazil  toJamaicay  wheK  it  is  es- 
teemed &r  beyond  any  other  kind.  But  of  this  there  are  three  Ta- 
rieties.  I.  The  brown-leaved.  2.  The  green -leaved,  with  purple 
stripes  and  spines  on  the  edges.  3.  The  green-leaved,  with  pur« 
pie  stripes  and  smooth  edges.  The  fruit  of  these  is  of  exquisitei 
flavour,  filled  with  a  lively  delicious  juice,  and  the  flesh  of  a  yelh>w 
colour. 

The  King  Pine,  has  grass-green,  smooth  leaves,  and  produces  a 
pretty  large  fruit ;  but  as  its  flesh  is  hard,  stiingy,  and  sometimes 
not  well  flavoured,  it  is  not  much  cultivated. 

The  Smooth  Pine,  is  preserved  by  some  persons  for  sake  of  ?«- 
riety,  but  the  fruit  is  of  little  value. 

The  Late  Pine,  is  not  of  much  importance  for  cultivating,  on 
account  of  its  ripening  at  an  untimely  season,  and  therefore  its  des-. 
cription  is  considered  unnecessary. 

The  Green  Pine,  is  considered  tolerably  good.  The  fruit  if  suf^ 
fered  to  ripen  well,  is  of  an  olive  colour  ^  to  have  it  green,  it 
must  be  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  and  suffered  to  lie  by,  till  fit  for  use. 
Plants  of  this  kind  may  be  procured  from  Barbadoes,  and  Montser-* 
rat ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  Sugar-loaf  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  it, 
and  indeed  to  any  other  kind  yet  introduced. 

There  is,  likewise,  the  Surinam,  or  Silver-striped  Pine,  which 
exceeds  in  beauty  the  whole  tribe  of  variegated  plants.  The  leaves 
are  variously  striped  with  a  dark  green  and  delicate  white ;  and 
the  whole  is  tinged  with  a  lively  red,  which  produces  a  contrast 
that  gives  the  plant  a  gay  and  most  beautiful  appeai'ance.  Nor  is 
there  less  beauty  in  its  fruit,  the  protuberances  of  which  swel) 
large,  and,  when  ripe,  are  variously  marbled  with  red,  green,  yellow, 
and  white ;  which,  together  with  the  variegated  crown  on  the  top 
of  the  fruit,  add  a  sinj^ularity  and  elegance  to  the  whole,  beyond 
the  power  of  descriplion.  The  fruit  is  tolerably  good,  and  thre* 
fore,  the  plant,  is  doubly  worthy  of  cultivation. 
.  Many  other  varieties  of  this  fruit  have  arisen  from  seed,  such  za 
the  Black  or  brown  Antigue,  or  Ripley  Pine,  which  is  a  very  good 
fruit.  The  Granada  Pine  with  marbled  leaves  and  very  large  fiuit. 
The  Bog-warp  Pine,  with  broad  green  leaves.  The  Smooth,  long, 
narrov/  leaved  Pine,  and  the  Surinam  Pine  with  gold-striped  leaves.; 
and  some  assert,  that  there  are  varieties  with  rcd-flcshed  fruit. 

Comfiost  firo{ierfor  Pine  Plants, 

You  should,  in  llie  first  place,  twelve  months  previous  to  the  time 
of  its  being  wanted  for  use,  pare  off  the  sward  or  turf  cf  a  pasture, 
not  more  than  two  inches  deep,  where  the  soil  is  a  strong,  rich 
loam,  and  carry  it  to  some  convenient  place  to  be  piled  together 
for  rotting  ;  observing  to  turn  it  over  cnce  a  month  at  least,  spread-^ 
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ing  it  SD  as  to  expose  a  considerable  surface  to  the  summer  sun,  aa 
"well  as  to  the  frosts  in  winter  ;  but  in  wet  weather  it  will  be  proper 
to  gather  it  up  into  a  high  ridge,  to  prevent  its  rich  juices  being 
dissolved  and  carried  away  by  water.  If  a  quantity  of  sheeps  dung 
could  be  collected  fresh  and  mixed  therewith,  in  the  first  instance^ 
it  would  greatly  improve  it. 

1.  Having  the  above  prepared,  and  made  fine  with  the  spade,  but 
not  screened ;  to  three  barrow  fulls  of  it,  add  one  of  vegetable 
mould  of  decayed  Oak-leaves,  and  half  a  barrow  of  coarse  sand, 
observing,  however,  that  if  the  soil  from  which  the  turf  had  been 
taken,  incHned  any  way  to  sand,  that  should  be  now  omitted.  This 
makes  a  prober  compost  for  Crowns^  Sucker^^  and  Young  Plants. 

3.  To  make  a  compost  for  Fndting  Plants^  use  three  barrows  of 
the  above  reduced  sward,  two  of  vegetable  mould,  one  of  coarse 
sand,  aud  one  fourth  of  a  barrow  of  soot. 

The  above  composts,  should  be  made  some  months  before  want- 
ed ;  and  very  frequently  turned  during  that  time,  that  the  different 
mixtures  may  get  well  and  uniformly  incorporated.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  sand  to  be  added,  you  must  be  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  from  whence  the  turf  was  taken ;  for  too  great  a  portion 
of  sand  would  be  injurious,  and  subject  many  of  the  young  plants 
to  go  into  fruit  before  the  proper  period. 

Where  oak-leaves  are  not  used  in  Hot-houses,  or  for 'hot-beds, 
&c.  the  vegetable  mould  may  be  made  by  laying  a  quantity  of 
them  together,  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  trees,  in  a  heap  suffi- 
ciently larg^  to  ferment.  They  should  be  covered  at  first,  for 
some  time,  to  prevent  the  upper-leaves  h>om  being  blown  away  ; 
the  heap  must  afterwards  be  fi'equently  turned,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds ;  the  leaves  will  be  two  years  before  they  are  sufficiently  re* 
duced  to  be  fit  for  use. 

Keep  the  different  heaps  of  compost  at  all  times  free  from  weeds, 
turn  them  frequently,  and  round  them  up  in  rainy  seasons;  but 
they  should  be  spread  out  in  continued  frosts,  and  in  fine  weather. 

Raising  the  Pines  By  Crowns, 

The  crown  is  perfected  at  the  time  when  the  Pine-apple  is  quite 
yellow  ;  therefore  the  crowns  of  such  fruit,  may  be  planted  in  two 
or  three  days  after  beiRg  taken  off:  but  if  the  fruit  be  cut  green,  as 
is  practised  by  some^  persons  with  the  Queen-pine ;  or  if  only  the 
top  of  the  fruit  be  green  when  cut,  as  is  the  case  frequently  with 
the  sugar-loaf  kinds,  even  when  the  principal  part  is  thoroughly 
ripened,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  the  crowns  of  such  fruit  lie 
five,  six,  or  seven  days  after  they  are  taken  off,  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  Hot-house,  in  order  that  the  wounds  should  dry,  and  particu- 
larly to  g^ve  them  that  degree  of  maturity  to  which  nature  was  not 
allowed  to  conduct  tliem. 

The  crowns  may  then  be  planted  in  small  pots  and  plunged  into 
the  tan-pit,  where  they  will  soon  strike  root,  and  get  into  a  growing 
state.  But  before  the  crowns  are  planted,  their  lower  or  bottom 
leaves  should  be  cut  off  close  with  a  kpifeor  pair  of  scissars,  which 
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will  cause  them  to  decay  much  sooner,  and  make  room  for  the 
roots  to  be  produced  with  the  greater  ease. 

The  crowns  will  require  but  very  little  water,  till  they  have  taken 
root,  and  are  in  a  growing  state ;  when,  it  may  be  administered 
more  freely,  but  always  with  a  sparing  hand. 

Raimng  the  Pine  by  Sticker9» 

As  the  fruit  of  the  Pine-apple  is  the  principal  object,  and  sole 
reward  of  the  great  expence  attendant  on  its  management,  few  per- 
sons choose  to  permit  the  suckers  to  remain  on  the  plants  till  they 
grow  very  large,  as  they  would  .  injure  the  fruit,  and  prevent  its 
sweelling  ;  they  are,  therefore,  generally  stopped  in  growth,  or 
taken  off,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety  ;  but  when  a  stock 
of  plants  is  the  object,  the  additional  advantage  which  might  be 
gained  in  the  fruit  is  given  up,  or  at  least  of  as  many  as  will  pro- 
duce the  number  of  suckers  required,  in  order  to  encourage  their 
growth,  ana  are  permitted  to  remain  on  the  old  stocks,  or  plants, 
even  for  some  time  after  the  fruit  is  cut.  In  this  situation  the 
suckers  will  grow  very  large,  provided  the  stools  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  water. 

The  suckers  should  not  be  taken  from  the  plants,  till  they  are 
grown  to  the  length  of  about  twelve  inches,  when  thdr  bottoms 
will  be  hard,  woody,  and  fnll  of  round  knobs,  which  are  the  nidi* 
ments  of  the  roots. 

In  taking  off  each  sucker,  move  it  two  or  three  times  backward 
and  forward,  in  a  side-way  direction,  and  it  will  come  out  with  its 
bottom  entire,  which  should  be  cut  smooth  aud  depiived  of  any  rag- 
gedness. 

Place  these  in  a  shady  part  of  the  )lot-house,  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  plant  them  in  small  sized  pots,  just  so  deep  as  to 
keep  them  fast  in  the  earth ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
directed  for  the  crowns.  The  proper  size  of  the  pots  to  plant  full- 
grown  crown9  and  suckers  in,  is  six  inches  diameter  in  top,  and  five 
and  a  half  deep. 

Care  of  the  Fruiting  Pines, 

The  Fruiting-Plnes  must  now  have  abundance  of  air,  which  adds 
much  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  but  though  the  heat  of  the  day 
at  this  season,  is  very  intense,  yet,  when  north-westerly  winds 
prevail,  the  nights  sometimes  happen,  though  not  frequently,  to  be 
rather  cold  for  the  fruiting-plants  ;  in  which  case,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  close  the  lights  at  night,  taking  care  to  slide  them  open  early 
in  the  morning ;  this,  however,  must  be  governed  by  circumstan- 
ces, and  by  the  heat  of  the  bark-pit,  which,  if  any  way  brisk,  will 
render  it  the  more  necessary  to  give  plenty  of  air  at  all  times. 

As  the  Pine-apples  come  to  maturity,  care  should  be  taken  to 
cut  them  off  when  in  due  perfection,  and  before  they  become  too 
ripe ;  generally  cutting  them  in  a  morning,  each,  with  several  in- 
dies of  the  stalk>  and  with  the  crown  of  leaves  at  top,  till  served 
to  the  table. 
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When  the  fruit  is  eaten,  it  will  be  proper  to  preserve  the  cronws, 
and  any  young  suckers  growing  round  at  the  base  j*  particularly  if 
wanted  for  increase. 

Shijling  the  Succession  JPin^a, 

The  Pine  plants  which  are  to  fruit  in  the  ensuing  season,  should 
be  shifted^  either  in  the  last  week  of  this  month,  or  the  first  in  Au« 
gust,  into  full  sized  pots,  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  inches  dia- 
meter at  top,  and  ten  deep ;  by  doing  this  so  early  in  the  year, 
tiiey  will  have  time  to  make  good  roots  before  spring  ;  for  otherwise 
they  seldom  produce  very  large  fruiv 

Having  the  pots  and  new  compost  ready,  take  the  plants  out  of 
the  bark-bed,  and  shift  them  in  the  following  method. 

First,  place  a  shell  in  the  bottom  of  the  new  pot,  and  put  in  two 
inches  deep  of  fresh  compost :  then  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  old 
pot  with  the  ball  entire,  and  place  it  immediately  into  the  new; 
fill  up  round  the  ball  with  more  of  the  compost,  and  let  the  top 
thereof  be  covered  with  it  an  inch  deep. 

In  this  manner,  let  the  whole  be  shifted,  and  immediately  wa- 
tered ;  then  plunge  them  again  into  the  bark*bed. 

Previous  to  plunging  the  pots,  the  bark-bed  must  first  be  stirred 
up  to  the  bottom,  to  revive  the  declining  heat ;  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  add  about  one  third,  or  at  least  one  fourth,  of  new  tan 
thereto,  if  the  old  is  much  wasted,  become  earthy,  or  not  likely 
to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  bottom  heat,  to  promote  the  fresh 
rooting  and  growth  of  the  plants. 

Care  of  (he  various  Hot'House  Plants, 

The  general  care  and  propagation  of  the  various  exotics  of  the 
Hot*house  department,  are  the  same  now,  as  directed  in  May,  and 
June,  and  therefore,  unnecessary  to  be  repeated  ;  but  it  would  be 
very  proper,  at  this  time,  to  refresh  the  earth  in  the  top  of  tlie  pots 
or  tubs,  as  directed  in  page  445,  and  also  to  shift  such  of  the  plants 
as  require  it.  The  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis,  Vinca  rosea,  Plume- 
ria  rubra,  Allamanda  cathartica,  Asckpias  curassavica,  Lantanas, 
Begonias,  Sec.  may  now  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and 
where  an  increase  of  the  various  kinds  is  wanted,  that  business 
ought  not  to  be  delayed  to  a  later  period,  that  the  cuttings  may  have 
time  to  become  well  rooted  before  winter ;  nor  should  you  despair 
of  being  able  to  propagate,  any  kind  of  tree  or  shrub  by  cuttings ; 
for,  with  due  care,  there  are  few  but  may  be  increased  that  way, 
especially,  with  the  assistance  of  bell-glasses,  and  a  suitable  bottom 
heat. 

*  The  Brown  Antigua,  the  King,  and  the  Surtr-loftf  kinds,  commonly  pro- 
duce suckers  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  immediately  under  the  fruit;  but  these* 
are  generally  small,  and  of  much  less  value,  than  those  produced  about  the 
aurface  of  the  earth.  • 

3m 
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Tihe  Mcrtfing  Plants  or  Sendtive  Hedyaarum, 

The  HedyBarum  gyrana^  or  Moving  plant,  that  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  the  Hot-house  department,  is  peculisirly  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  curious  observer.  Mr.  Ait  oh  in  his  ffor- 
tua  KewenaUy  describes  it  as  a  biennial  [riant,  and  Swartz,  as  an 
annual ;  but  it  has  survived  several  years  in  that  inestimable  coUee- 
tioOt  the  property  of  Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  the  Woodlands^  near 
Philadelphia,  whose  variety  of  rare  plants  surpass,  by  far,  any  other 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  perhaps,  any  private  collection  in 
Europe. 

The  singular  motion  with  which  the  lateral  leaflets  or  appendicles 
of  this  plant  are  endued,  is  thus  described  in  Linnaeus's  suppfe- 
Btetit. 

<<  This  is  a  wonderful  plant  on  account  of  its  voluntary  motion, 
which  is  not  occasioned  by  any  touch,  irritation,  or  movement  in 
the  air,  as  in  the  Mimosa,  Oxalis,  and  Dionsa ;  nor  is  it  so  evanes- 
cent as  in  Amorpha.  No  sooner  had  the  plants  raised  from  seed, 
acquired  their  temate  leaves,  than  they  beg^  to  be  in  motion  this 
way  and  that ;  this  movement  did  not  cease  during  the  whok 
course  of  their  vegetation,  nor  were  they  observant  of  any  time, 
order  or  direction ;  one  leaflet  frequently  revolved,  whilst  the  other  on 
the  same  petiole  was  quiescent ;  sometimes  a  few  leaflets  only  were 
in  motion,  then  almost  all  of  them  would  be  in  movement  at  once  : 
the  whole  plant  was  very  seldom  agitated,  and  that  only  during  the 
first  year.  It  continued,  to  move  in  the  stove  during  the  second 
year  of  its  growth,  and  was  not  at  rest  even  in  winter.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  account  ibr  this  motion,  which  does  not  seem  to 
depend  on  any  external  cause,  and  which  we  are  not  able  te  excite  by 
any  art*  It  is  not  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  for  this  plant  is  food 
of  shade,  and  the  leaves  revolve  on  rainy  days,  as  well  as  during 
.the  night :  exposed  to  too  much  wind  or  sun,  it  is  quiet.  ^  Per- 
haps," says  Linnaeus,  <<  there  may  be  some  part  in  vegetables,  as 
in  animals,  where  the  cause  of  motion  resides. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  near  the  Ganges  ;  and  is  call- 
ed there  Chtmdali  Borrum  :  It  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  gardens  in 
Jamaica ;  and  is  easily  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed  in  March, 
and  forwarding  it  i&a  due  temperature  of  heat. 

Or.  Darwin  says,  ^'  Its  leaves  are  continually  in  spontaneous 
motion ;  some  rising  and  others  falling ;  and  others  whirling  circu- 
larly by  twisting  their  stems  ;  this  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
leaves,  when  the  air  is  quite  still  and  very  warm,  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  plant,  as  perpetual  respiration  is  to  animal  life.' 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


Savoyty  ColewortSy  and  Borecole, 

IN  the  first  week  of  this  month,  finish  planting  your  savoys ; 
they  will  not,  at  this  season,  require  a  greater  distance  than  two 
feet  every  way.  This  plantation  will  be  tolerably  well  cabbaged  in 
November,  and  may,  with  a  little  care,  be  preserved  in  fine  con* 
dition  all  winter. 

The  early  York,  Battersea  and  sugar-loaf  plants,  arising  from 
seed  sown  last  month,  should  now  be  planted  out  for  autumn  cole- 
worts,  they  will  yet  form  nice  heads ;  and  some  more,  of  the  same 
kinds,  should  be  sown  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  from  which 
you  will  have  delicious  hearts  late  in  October,  &c.  In  the  southern 
states,  where  the  plants  can  stand  out  all  winter,  this  V^ill  be  a  very 
useful  practice.    Plant  also,  your  last  crop  of  borecole. 

Spinach, 

Now  prepare  some  ground,  and  sow  a  good  crop  of  spinach  ;  that 
sown  in  the  first  week  of  the  month,  will  be  fit  for  use,  in  Septem- 
ber, and  what  you  sow  in  the  second,  will  be  in  fine  condition  in 
October. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  month,  you  should  sow  a  principal  cit>p 
of  the  prickly  seeded  Spinach,  for  early  spring  use ;  this  ought  to 
be  sown  on  dry  gravelly  ground,  for  on  such  it  will  stand  the  winter 
much  better  than  on  any  other.  A  second  sowing  will,  however, 
bef  necessary,  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber ;  as  it  will  always  be  proper  to  have  a  double  chance.  With 
either,  or  both  of  these  sowings,  you  may  dH*ow  in  a  thin  scattering 
of  brown  Dutch  or  cabbage  lettuce,  and  if  the  winter  is  any  way 
mild,  you  will  have  good  early  plants  in  spring,  which  you  are  then 
to  take  up  and  transplant  into  beds  for  heading* 

s  Sowing  RadUh€9. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  you  should  sow  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply, of  short-top  and  salmon  radishes,  also,  some  of  the  white  Na- 
ples and  tumep-rooted  kinds :  these  will  be  fit  for  the  table  in  Sep- 
tember. About  the  middle  of  the  month,  you  ought  to  sow  a  se- 
cond crop  to  come  into  use  in  October. 

A  full  crop  of  the  black  and  white  Spanish,  or  wii^ter  radishes, 
may  be  sown  at  either,  or  both  of  the  above  periods,  for  fall  and 
winter  use. 
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A»fiaragu», 

The  plantations  of  asparagus  should  now  be  kept  perfectly  clear 
from  weeds  ;  but  particularly  those  which  were  planted  last  spring ; 
and  likewise,  the  seedling  beds,  but  this  must  be  done  by  a  very 
careful  hand  weeding. 

Tume/is. 

The  first  week  In  this  month,  is  a  very  principal  time  for  sowing 
your  general  crops  of  tumep,  for  autumn  and  winter  use,  whether 
in  the  field  or  garden  ;  you  may  continue,  in  the  middle  states,  t» 
sow,  as  opportunity  offers,  or  as  the  season  proves  ^vourable,  tiil 
the  middle  of  the  month,  after  which,  it  will  be  too  late  to  expect 
any  tolerable  produce.  In  the  eastern  states,  tl)e  last  sowing  oug^t 
to  be  performed  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  and  the  earlier  in 
that,  the  better.  If  any  be  sown  after  the  above  periods,  it  ought 
to  be  of  the  early  Dutch  kind  ;  this  will  arrive  at  maturity,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  any  other  sort.  In  the  southern  states,  tumeps 
may  be  sown  somewhat  later.  For  general  directions,  see  page 
424,  &c. 

Celery, 

Plant  now  a  full  crop  of  late  celery ;  let  this  be  done  as  early  in 
the  month  as  possible,  and  as  directed  in  pages  398,  and  433. 

Continue  to  earth  up  your  advancing  crops  of  celery,  once  every 
ten  or  fourteen  days ;  observing  to  do  this  in  a  dry  day,  and  pre- 
viously to  break  the  earth  fine  with  the  spade. ;  take  care  to  gather 
up  all  the  leaves  neatly,  and  hot  to  bury  the  hearts  of  thi  plants. 

jirtichoke^. 

The  late  spring  plantations  of  artichokes  should  be  now  looked 
over,  and  treated  as  directed  for  the  older  plants,  in  page  428. 

STnaU  SalladiTig, 

Where  a  constant  supply  of  smalFsallading  is  wanted,  such  as  let* 
tuce,  cresses,  radish,  rape  and  mustard,  they  should  now  be  sown 
every  eight  or  ten  days,  on  a  shady  border,  and  frequently  watered, 
both  before  and  after  coming  up. 

Sowing  PeoM, 

You  may  any  time  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  thk  month, 
or  at  each  period,  sow  a  crop  of  the  Early-frame,  Golden,  or 
Charlton  hotspur  peas  :  these,  should  the  season  prove  favourable, 
will  afford  you  tolerable  crops  in  September.  If  the  weather  be 
dry,  soak  the  peas,  and  water  the  drills,  asdirected  in  page  439« 
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Planting  Kidney  Beant. 

* 

*  At  any  time  before  the  middle  of  the  months  you  may  plant  a 
crop  of  the  early  cream-coloured,  early  yellow,  or  early  speckled 
dwarf  kidney-beans  ;  they  will  yet  succeed  very  well ;  but  should- 
the  ground  and  weather,  be  dry  at  the  time,  the  drills  ought  to  be 
watered,  and  the  beans  soaked  in  soft  water,  four  or  five  hours  be- 
fore ];4anting. 

Sovnng  and  trarufilanHng  x»eUuc€9, 

Early  in  the  month,  sow  a  good  supply  of  lettuces  for  fall  use ; 
the  kinds  proper  to  sow  now,  are  the  grand  admiral,  brown  Dutch, 
Imperial,  large  royal,  white  Cos,  Moguls  and  New-Zealand  lettu- 
ces ;  all  these  kinds  succeed  well  at  this  season.  Sow  them  as  di- 
rected in  (he  former  months.  A  succession  crop  should,  also,  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  some  of  the  brown  Dutch 
snd  hardy  green  cabbage  lettuce,  and,  also,  some  of  the  grand  ad- 
miral, to  transplant  into  frames  and  on  warm  borders,  in  October, 
for  winter  and  spring  use  ;  for  the  method  of  protecting  them  from 
frost,  see  November. 

Transplant  from  the  seed-beds, 'such  of  your  advancing  young 
crops  of  lettuces,  as  are  grown  to  a  sufficient  size ;  let  this  be  done 
as  directed  in  the  preceding  itlbnths,  and,  if  possible,  in  moist  or 
cloudy  weather ;  give  them  a  plentiful  watering,  when  planted ; 
and  repeat  itfrtquently,  if  necessary.  Be  particular  always  to  sow  and 
plant  your  lettuces  in  an  open  situation,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
be  drawn  up,  or  to  remain  too  long  in  the  seed-beds ;  otherwise, 
they  will  never  form  good  heads. 

• 

£ndive. 

9 

• 

'  Tie  up  your  Endive,  which  is  full  grown,  or  cover  them  with 
boards,  or  tiles,  to  blanch  ;  flll^piu^t  be  performed  when  the  leaves 
are  very  dry,  otherwise  the  plants  will  m|g^  Select  the  large  and 
full-hearted  plants,  and  with  bass,  or  other  strings,  or  with  small 
osier  twigs,  tie  them  a  little  above  the  middle,  not  too  tight,  previ- 
ously gathering  up  the  leaves  regularly  in  the  hand. 

Trttbaphnt,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  423,  such 
yoMg  endive  as  is  now  of  a  proper  size^  and  water  it  immediately, 
which  repeat^^Dccasionally,  till  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely.  These 
plants  mustbeaetin  an  open  situation,  and  by  no  means  near  any 
kind  of  shade  whatever. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  sow  a  full  crop  of  endive,  for 
late  autumn  and  winter  use ;  the  green  curled  sort,  is  by  much, 
the  most  preferable  for  this  sowing,  as  being  more  hardy^  and, 
keeping  better,  than  any  other  kind.  It  would  be  proper  to  sow 
some  more  of  the  same  sort,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  for 
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these,  provided  they  have  time  to  grow  to  a  proper  size,  will  keep 
better  than  those  which  were  sown  earlier. 

Cardoofu^  and  FinocMo. 

The  cardoons  which  were  planted  in  June,  will  now  be  arrived  at 
some  considerable,  height ;  so  that  you  may  begin  to  tie  up  some 
ibr  blanching:  bind  the  stalks  round,  rather  loosely,  as  practised 
with  endive,  and  draw  the  earth*  up  lo  their  stems,  as  you  would  to 
celery :  repeat  this  earthing,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  till  whitened^o  a  sufficient  height. 

Earth  up  Finochiqf  which  is  full  grown,  in-order  to  blanch,  and 
render  it  fit  for  use. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

Your  crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  whether  in  an^tfQvancing, 
or  fruiting  state,  should  be  kept  very  clean,  which  will  much  im- 
prove the  flavour,  and  encourage^  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  If  the 
weather  proves  very  dry,  a  gentle  watering,  now  and  then,  given 
in  the  evening,  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  late  crops^  but 
more  particularly  to  the  cucumbers. 

Care  of  the  general  Crops, 

All  your  crops  should  be  kept  freir'from  weeds,  using  the  hoe, 
where  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  where  not,  they  must  be  care- 
fully hand-wed.  Earth  up  your  advancing  crops  of  cabbages,  peas, 
beans,  and  all  others,  that  require  that  treatment.  Water  all  new 
plantations,  and  such  young  advancing  seedlings  as  may  be  impro- 
ved thereby.  Pull  up  the  haulm  and  stalks  of  peas,  beans,  and 
cabbages,  &c.  which  have  done  bearing,  and  carry  them  out  of  the 
garden,  as  well  as  all  weeds,  hoed  or  picked  up. 

Herb9, 


Cut  sueh  herbs  as  ar^|jpprih*l)ower,  to  distil,  or  to  dry  for  wiiiter 
use,  always  observing  to  do  it  when  they  are  dry,  and  spread  them 
in  a  dVj,  shady  place  ;  for  if  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  they  will  • 
shrink  up,  turn  black,  and  be  of  little  value. 

You  may  now,  if  omitted  in  spring,  or  in  the  preceding  months, 
plant  slips  of  sage,  i*ue,  lavender,  mastich,  thyme,  hyssop,  and 
winter  savory,  &c.  but  these  will  not  be  near  so  strong,  nor  so  ca- 
pable pf  resisting  the  severity  of  the  wtnter,  as  those  planted  at  an 
earlier  period. 

Cut  down  th&  decayed  fiower-stems  of  any  kinds  that  appear  un- 
sightly ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  proper  to  shorten  all  the 
straggling  young  branches,  in  order,  to  keep  the  plants  in  due  com- 
pass ;  which,  will  cause  them  to  produce  fresh  shoots,  and  make 
the  plants  appear  neat,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  This 
should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather. 
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C<fm'Sallad, 

The  VcUeriana  Locwta^  variety  oUtoria^  grows  commonly  in  the 
cornfields,  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  hence,  it  is  called  com* 
sallad ;  and  from  its  being  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter, 
and  of  early  growth  in  spring,  has  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Lamb's-lettuce,  from  its  affording  them  an  early  pasturage. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  cultivated  as  an  esculent  herb  in 
sallads,  for  winter  and  early  spring  use.  It  should  be  sown  in  the 
middle  states,  in  the  last  week  of  this  montl)^  or  first  in  September, 
on  a  dry  soil  and  open  situation,  and  raked  in  ;  the  plants  will  come 
up  soon  after,  and  should  be  thinned  to  two  or  three  inches  asun- 
der ;  they  are  used  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  in  . 
composition  with  lettuce  and  other  sallad  herbs,  and  as  a  substitute 
lor  these,  where  deficient. 

Winter  Creaaea. 

The  Eryaimum  Barbarea^  or  winter  cress,  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  in  like  manner,  aadi- 
rected  above,  for  com-sallad.  This  plant  is  by  the  market-garden- 
ers, about  Philadelphia,  called  Scurvy-grass,  to  which  it  is  by  no 
means  allied ;  the  latter  being  the  Cochlearia  officinaUa  of  Lin,  which 
has  rather  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter  taste,  by  no 
means  palatable  as  a  sallad.  The  winter  cresses,  if  sown  in  the  last 
week  of  this  month,  or  first  !h  September,  on  a  dry  soil,  and  warm 
exposure,  will  afibrd  an  early  sallad  in  spring,  very  pleasing  to 
some  palates,  and  perfectly  resembling,  in  taste  and  flavour,  and 
somewhat  in  appearance,  the  5i«ym6rtumna«/ttrfium,  or  water-cress* 

Lima  and  Carolina  Beana, 

Hoe  and  clean  between  the  hills,  or  rows,  of  Lima  and  Carolina 
beans,  and  cut  off  any  runners  that  are  found  to  trail  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground ,  which  only  tend  to  rob  the  bearing  vines. 

Southern  Statea, 

In  the  southern  states,  particularly  the  Carolinas  and  Georgiaf 
this  month  being  the  commencement  of  their  rainy  season,  it  is 
common  to  sow  cauliflowersr  cabbage,  carrot,  parsnep,  onion,  leek, 
and  endive ;  and  in  short,  the  general  variety  of  seeds  that  are  sown 
in  the  middle  states,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  These 
kinds  arrive  there,  at  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  before  their 
winter  sets  in,  which  is  so  very  mild,  as  scarcely  to  injure  any  of 
their  esculent  crops  ;  and  such  of  them  as  do  not  come  to  maturity 
before  wmter,  attain  it  early  in  spring. 
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Dtmg'hUl*  and  Wecd-heafis. 

The  diiBg-hills  should,  during  the  summer  months^  be  kept  free 
from  weeds ;  for  if  the  seeds  of  such  are  permitted  to  ripen  and 
fall,  the  dung  when  carried  into  the  garden  will  poison  the  wbok 
ground.  The  manure  produced  by  the  heaps  of  weeds  taken  oat 
of  the  garden,  should  not  be  introduced  therein  again,  until  it  is 
threeor  four  jears  old,  lest  the  seeds  which  happencid  to  ripen, 
riuNild  stock  the  ground  afresh. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 


• 

THE  care  of  your  wall  and  espalier  fruit-trees,  &c.  being  the 
same  in  this  month  as  directed  in  the  former,  page  430|  I  refer  jou 
thereto,  to  avoid  repetition. 

Should  any  of  the  shoots  be  displaced  by  winds  or  other  accidents, 
let  them  be  immediately  made  fast  again,  in  a  secure  and  neat 
manner. 

I^g  Tree9. 

The  wall  and  espalier  fig-trees  will  now  be  ripening  their  fruit  r 
^  they  should  be  kept  neatly  trained,  but  the  knife  must  not  be  used, 
except  to  the  fore-right  and  other  irregular  productions ;  as  it  is 
from  the  young  shoots  of  this  seasons'  growth,  that  you  are  to  ex« 
' pect  fruit  next  year ;  and  these  bearing  piincipally  towards  their 
extremities,  ought  not  to  be  shortened.  Lay  in  the  shoots  regu* 
larly,  not  across  one  another,  and  let  them  be  well  secured,  for  the 
wind  and  rain  have  great  power  over  them,  on  account  of  their 
broad  leaves^ 

Budding, 

For  the  budding  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  month,  see  the 
Kwrnery  department. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


SUCH  of  your  standard  peach,  and  other  trees,  as  are  over- 
burdened with  fruit,  and  likely  to  break  down,  should  be  supported 
with  substantial  stakes  ;  to  which,  the  pending  branches  ought  to 
be  bound  by  strong  hay -bands,  taking  care  to  place  part  thereof 
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between  each  stake  and  the  branch,  lest  the  bark  should  be  injured : 
these  supports  are  to  be  taken  away,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  are  off. 
See  the  article  Orchard^  in  page  43 1  ;  what  is  there  directed^  is 
yery  applicable  at  this  time. 


SS83S5SSSS5tSSS! 


THE  VINEYARD. 


KEEP  your  vines  in  a  neat  regular  order,  trained  up  and  tied 
lo  the  poles,  and  suffer  none  to  trail  upon  the  ground ;  by  this 
means  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  free  air  will  be  admitted  to  the 
fruit,  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  its  timely  maturity. 

You  should  now  be  very  particular  in  keeping  the  ground  between 
the  vines  free  from  weeds  ;  for  at  this  time  a  clean  surface  answers, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  reflect  the  suns'  heat  upon  the  vines  and  fruit, 
which  will  cause  them  to  ripen  soon,  and  acquire  an  improved  rich- 
ness of  taste  and  flavour :  and  besides,  neither  the  vines  nor  fruit 
will  be  so  subject  to  contract  ndildew,  as  if  the  vapours  and  damps 
were  confined  round  them  by  weeds,  or  by  their  own  branches  laying 
trailing  about.  Some  of  the  early  sorts  of  grapes  will  begin  to  ri- 
pen about  the  end  of  this  month,  but  the  general  vintage  may  be 
expected,  some  time  in  September,  early  or  late  according  to  the 
season. 

Continue  to  divest  the  main  shoots  of  all  young  side  productions, 
but  be  careful  not  to  pull  off"  or  injure  the  leaves.  Such  fruit  bear- 
ing branches  as  were  topped,  ought  to  be  likewise  divested  of  young 
shoots  as  they  are  produced,  at  least  of  the  greater  number. 


M»-S 


THE  NURSERY. 

Budding, 


THIS  is  the  proper  season  for  budding  or  inoculating  peach- 
es, nectarines,  almonds,  apples  and  pears  ;  also  apricots  on  peach 
or  almond  stocks  ;  but  when  the  apricot  is  to  be  worked  on  the 
plum,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  July. 

Cherries,  plums,  oj^y  other  fruit-trees,  may  also  be  budded  in 
this  month*  if  the  bark  parts  freely  from  the  stock.  Pears  ought 
to  be  inoculated  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  or  while  the  sap 
flows  freely  \  but  the  peachy  nectarine,  almond  and  apple^  will  sue* 

3ir 
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cced  anj  time  between  the  first  of  August  and  twentieth  of  S^ 
teniber,  provided  that  the  stocks  are  young  and  vigorous. 

You  may  now  inoculate  all  such  curious  trees  and  shrubs,  asyoa 
wish  to  propagate  in  that  way ;  there  are  very  few  but  will  succeed 
at  thi^  time,  if  worked  on  good  and  suitable  stocks  ;  but  when  you 
find  the  bark  not  to  part  or  rise  freely,  it  will  be  almost  in  vain  to 
attempt  the  work.  Many  kinds  now  take  a  second  growth,  and 
when  that  is  perceivable,  it  will  be  a  very  proper  time  to  inoculate 
them.     For  general  instructions  on  this  subject,  see  page  433. 

JVfw  Budded  Treet. 

You  should  now  look  carefully  over  the  stocks  which  were  bud- 
ded in  Jul^,  and,  in  three  weeks,  or  at  most  a  month  after  their  being 
worked,  loosen  the  bandages,  lest  the  buds  should  be  pinched  there- 
by ;  and  where  there  are  any  shoots  produced  below  the  buds,  thcj 
should  be  rubbed  off.  You  ouglt,  also,  to  examine  the  trees  which 
were  budded  the  former  year,  or  grafted  in  the  spring,  and  cut  off 
all  the  phoots  that  are  produced  beneath  the  inoculations  or  grafts; 
for  if  these  arc  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  starve  the  proper 
shoots. 

Pre9crving  the  Stones  of  Fruits, 

Preserve  peach,  plum,  cherry,  and  apricot  stones,  8cc.  to  sow  for 
raising  stocks  to  bud  and  graft  on.  These  may  either  be  sown  im- 
mediately, or  preserved  till  October  or  any  of  the  following  monthly 
in  common  garden  earth  or  moist  sand  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  in  spring,  if  not  before,  to  sow  them 
before  the  stones  open  and  the  radicles  begin  to  shoot,  otherwise  a 
great  number  of  these  would  be  injured  in  the  act  of  sowing.  You 
may  mix  the  stones  with  either  earth  or  sand,  which,  put  into  gar- 
den pots  or  boxes,  and  plunge  these  to  their  edges,  and  no  deeper, 
in  some  dry  border,  till  the  time  of  sowing.  Every  day  that  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  is  an  injury  to  them,  and  if  preserved 
in  a  dry  state  till  spring,  very  few  will  vegetate  for  a  year  after,  and 
the  far  greater  number  not  at  all. 

Weed  and  water  Seedlings^  b*c. 

The  seedling  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  must  now  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  from  weeds;  for  tliese,  if  permitted  to  grow  among 
the  young  ])lants,  would  totally  ruin  them. 

In  dry  weather  you  must  be  c&reful  to  give  frequent  waterings  to 
the  scedlini^  plants,  whether  in  beds,  boxes,  or  pots,  according  to 
tlieir  respective  necessities. 

Keep  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  trees  well  hoed,  and 
train  up  the  various  sorts  of  forest-trees  and  bhrubs  for  the  several 
purposes  they  are  designed  ;  but  do  not  trim  the  stems  of  standard 
trees  too  close,  for  it  is  necessary  to  leave  some  small  shoots  to 
detain  tlie  &ap>  fpr  the  purpose  of  strengthening  those  parts. 


._    J. 
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Preparing  Gnmndfor  Autumn  Planting, 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  you  should  begin  to  clear  and 
trench  the  vacant  quarters,  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  fruit-stocks, 
or  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  in  October  or  November,  &c.  that 
the  rain  may  soak  and  mellow  the  ground,  before  the  season  of 
planting ;  and  if  the  land  be  of  a  stiff  nature,  the  laying  of  it  up 
in  high  sloping  ridgesf  by  exposing  more  surface  to  the  sun,  rain, 
and  dews,  will  greatly  improve  it,  and  it  can  be  the  more  expedi- 
tiously levelled  down,  and  rendered  in  a>fit  condition  for  planting, 
when  necessary. 


THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Camationaand  Pinks. 

TRANSPLANT  the  layers  and  pipings  of  carnations  and 
pinks  that  are  sufficiently  rooted  ;  and  treat  them  in  every  respect 
as  directed  in  page  438,  ^hich  see.  You  may  yet  lay  pinks  and 
carnations,  if  omitted  in  June  and  July,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
earth  moderately  moist  about  them  till  well  rooted ;  but  it  would 
be  much  better,  to  have  done  this  in  the  beginning  of  July,  as  in 
that  case,  the  layers  would  be  strong  and  well  established  before 
winter.     For  the  method,  see  page  413. 

Auriculaa  and  PolyanthuaeaHi 

The  first  w^k  in  this  month  is  a  very  proper  time  to  shift  into 
fresh  compost,  such  of  your  choice  auriculas  as  were  not  new  pot- 
ted in  April,  or  May  ;  for  which  compost,  and  the  method  of 
shifting,  see  page  339,  &c.  You  may  at  the  same  time,  take  ofF* 
any  strong  slips  that  have  fibres  attached  to  them,  and  plant  them 
as  there  directed  ;  this  fresh,  earth  will  strengthen  the  plants  great- 
ly, and  improve  their  flowers  the  following  spring.  All  your  auricu- 
las will  require,  at  this  season,  to  be  kept  where  they  can  be  free 
from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  enjoy  that  of  the  morning,  till  nine  or 
ten  o'clock,  and  that  of  the  afternoon  after  four  or  five. 

The  choice  polyanthuses,  under  similar  circumstances,  should  be 
treated  in  every  respect  as  recommended  for  the  auriculas. 

Transplant  auricula  and  polyanthus  seedlings,  as  directed  in 
pages  340  and  542,  observing  to  give  them  proper  shade  and  occa- 
sional waterings,  and  also  to  close  the  earth  well  about  their  roots, 
otherwise  the  worms  will  draw  them  out  of  the  ground. 
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Removing  andfibtntifig  JSulbou*  roott^ 

III  the  first  week  of  tlus  month,  if  not  done  in  July^  you  shooli 
plant  all  the  autumn  flowering  bulbs  which  you  have  yet  out  of 
ground  ;  such  as  Crocuses*  Colchtcums,  autumnal  Narcissus,  Ama* 
ryllisesy  &c.  and  likewise,  any  spring  flowering  bulbs  that  do  noc 
agree  with  being  kept  too  long  in  a  dry  state ;  as  Fritiilaries,  Crowa 
Imperials,  Snow-drops,  spring  Crocuses,  Martagons,  red  and  white 
Lilieb,  bulbous  Irises,  &c.    Any  of  the  latter  kinds,  may  now  be 
taken  up  and  immediately  transplanted ;  but  this  should  be  done 
early  in  the  month,  before  they  begin  to  push  out  new  fibres ;  af- 
ter which,  they  would  be  considerably  weakened  by  a  removal. 
You  may,  also,  at  this  time,  take>  up,  separate,  and  transplant,  the 
roots  of  Psonias,  Flag  Irises,  and  any  other  hardy  kinds  of  fleshy 
or  tuberous-rooted  flowers,  whose  leaves  are  now  decayed.  When 
the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  small  offsets  should  be  separated,  and 
planted  in  beds,  to  increase  the  kinds,  and  the  large  roots  replant* 
ed  in  any  beds  or  borders  where  wanted  for  flowering.    Each  re- 
spective kind  is  to  be  covered  from  two  to  four  inches  deepy  gene- 
rally in  proportion  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  roots. 

•        TVana/itanting  Seedling  Perenmak  and  Bienmah* 

« 

Transplant  into  nursery  beds,  the  seedlings  of  the  various  kinds 
of  perennial  and  biennial  flowers,  that  are  now  of  a  proper  size*  as 
directed  in  page  416;  or  such  may  now  be  planted  finally,  where 
they  are  to  flower  next  season.  As  the  wall-flower  and  stock-gilly- 
flower plants  will,  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  require  some 
protection  in  winter,  such  should  now  be  transplanted  into  pots* 
or  into  beds  where  frames  may  be  placed  over  them,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  severe  frost. 

Soxving  Seeds  of  Btdboits  rooted  Flowers. 

The  seeds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Irises,  Crown 
Imperials,  Fritiilaries  and  Lilies,  or  of  any  other  kinds  of 
bulbs,  whose  seeds  are  ripe,  may  now  be  sown,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain new  varieties.  These  if  sown  as  soon  after  being  ripe  as  thej 
are  sufficiently  dry  and  hardened,  will  vegetate,  the  ensuing 
spring  ;  but  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  that  period,  very  few  of 
them  will  come  up  for  a  full  year  after.  For  the  method  of  sowing 
the  seeds,  &c.  see  the  Flower-garden  for  nfext  month. 

Propagating  Fibrous^rooted  Perennial  Plants. 

Most  of  the  early  flowering,  fibix>us-rooted  plants,  whose  flow- 
er-stems had  been  cut  down  in  June  or  July,  will  some  time  in  this 
month,  have  thrown  up  new  suckers  from  the  roots ;  then  such 
may  be  carefully  taken  ofl;  and  planted  in  nursery-beds  ;  or  the 
whole  roots  may  towards  the  eild  of  the  month  be  taken  up  and  dii* 
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Tided  into  many  separate  parts,  taking  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner»  as  that  ev^ry  plant)  or  part,  so  separated,  may  be  'furnished 
with  roots.  Trim  or  cut  off  from  each  slip,  or  part,  any.  long  or 
bruised  roots  ;  pick  off  all  decayed  or  declining  leaves,  and  plant 
the  sets  or  divisions,  in  a  shady  border,  or  where  they  can  be  con- 
Teniently  covered  with  mats  or  other  covering,  till  newly  rooted. 

They  should  be  watered  immediately,  and  that  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  till  they  ^re  well  taken  with  the  ground,  and  in  a  free 
growing  state. 

Pinks,  sweet-william,  rose-campion,  scarlet-lychnis,  gentianella, 
polyanthuses,  primroses,,  double  daisies,  double  chamomile,  dou- 
ble perennial  catchfly,  double  ragged-robin,  perennial  Cyanus,  Mo- 
nardas,Penstemons,  Phloxes,  Violas,  Campanulas)  Dracocephalums, 
Spiraea  trlfoliata,  and  various  other  kinds,  may  now  be  propagated 
in  this  way. 

Collecting  Flowering  Planta/rom  the  WooiU^  Fields^  and  Swampf, 

Many  beautiful  ornamental  plants  may  now  be  collected 
from  the  woods,  fields,  and  swamps,  which  would  grace  and 
embellish  the  Flower-garden  and  Pleasure-grounds,  if  intro- 
duced thereinto :  and  that  at  a  season  when  the  general  run  of 
cultivated  flowers  are  out  of  bloom  ;  such  as  Lobelias  of  various 
kinds,  Aletris  farinosa,  Asclepiases,  in  sorts.  Asters^  Cassia  mari- 
landica,  Chelones,  Cucubalus  stellatus,  Cypripediums,  Dodecathe- 
on  Meadia)  Dracocephalums,  Eupaloriums,  Euphorbias,  and  Ga* 
lega  virginiana ;  Gentianas,  hardy  harbaceous  Geraniums,  Gerar- 
dias.  Glycines,  Gnaphaliums,  Hedysarums,  Helianthuses  .and 
Heucheras ;  Hibiscuses,  Hypoxises,  Irises,  Liatrises,  Lysima- 
chias,  Melanthiums,  Monardas,  Napseas  and  Ophryses ;  Orchises, 
Oxalises,  Podalyrias,  Penstemons,  Phloxes,  Polygala  senega,  Rhex- 
ias,  Rudbeckias,  Sarracenias  and  Saxifragas;  Sylphiums,  Sisyrin- 
chiums,  Solidagoes,  Spigelia  marilandica,  Trilliums,  Veratrums 
and  Veronicas ;  Limadorum  tuberosum,  Lilium  supeibum  and 
canadense,  Erythronium  americanum,  together  with  an  immense 
number  of  other  delightful  plants. 

All  the  above,  and  any  other  kinds  you  meet  with,  that  are  wor- 
thy of  notice,  may  be  taken  up,  whether  in,  or  out  of  flower,  with 
balls  of  earth,  brought  home,  and  planted  immediately  ;  on  taking 
them  up,  cut offthe  flower-stems,(if any)  and  when  planted,  give  water 
and  shade  for  a  few  days  to  the  fibrous-rooted  kinds;  next  year  they 
will  flower  luxuriantly,  afler  which,  each  sort  may  be  propagated  in 
its  proper  season.  Observe  in  planting,  to  give  each  respective 
kind,  a  soil  and  situation  as  nearly  similar  as  possible,  to  that,  in 
which  you  found  it  in  its  wikl  state. 

Sojcifrage. 

The  double  variety  of  the  Saxifraga  granulataj  or  white  saxi- 
frage, is  a  most  beautiful  flowering  plant,  and  extremely  deserving 
isf  place  among  every  fine  collection  of  flowers;  its  root  is  composed 
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of  several  little  grains  or  knobs,  attached  to  a  nuun  fibrei  and  throv- 
ing  out  small  fibres  from  their  base :  the  stem  is  erect,  rounds 
branched,  and  panicled  at  top,  usually  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
high,  producing  in  April  and  May,  beautiful  bunches  of  double 
white  flowers :  its  leaves  are  somewhat  fleshy,  lobed  and  cut ; 
those  next  the  root  on  long  foot-stalks ;  those  oa  the  stem  alter- 
nate, subsesile. 

It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  pots,  to  adorn  windows,  rooms,  fcc« 
tsnd  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  is  called  a  groTUihmt 
root. 

The  foliage  of  this  species  is  generally  decayed  about  this  time ; 
therefore  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  in  little  bunches  attached  to 
fibres,  and  planted  immediately  in  pots  of  good  fresh  earth  ;  they 
are  not  to  be  covered  more  than  an  inch  deep  ;  the  pots  must  be 
placed  in  the  shade,  till  October,  and  gently  watered  at  intervals ; 
late  in  autumii  the  foliage  will  begin  to  appear,  and  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  garden  frame,  where  they 
may  have  some  slight  protection  from  severe  frosts.  The  plants 
are  tolerably  hardy,  and  in  mild  winters  will  survive  in  the  open 
ground. 

The  Saxifraga  umbrosa^  or  London  pride,  may,  towards  the  end 
of  this  month,  be  propagated  by  slips  from  the  root.  This  makes 
a  good  edging  for  beds  and  bot*ders,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles,  on  stems  of  about  a  foot  high  ; 
they  are  small  but  numerous,  of  a  white  or  flesh-colour,  spotted 
beautifully  with  yellow  and  red,  having  also  red  pistils.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  growing  in*  a  wild  state  near  the  lake  of  Killameyy 
on  the  mountains  near  Sligo,  on  Croagh  Patrick,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  and  in  various  other  parts  ;  it  is  said,  also,  to  be  indigenous  in 
England,  and  was  such  a  ^vourite,  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its 
flowers,  as  to  be  generally  called  Nbnc'SO'/iretty^  and  also  for  its 
thriving  in  London,  better  than  most  plants,  was  called  Lfmdon 
Pride,     Its  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June. 

The  Saxifraga  sarmentosay  China  or  Strawberry  Saxifrage ;  has 
round  variegated  leaves,  and  Strawberry  like  runners ;  the  uncom- 
mon magnitude  of  the  two  lowermost  pendant  petals,  joined  to  the 
very  conspicuous  glandular  nectary  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  half 
surrounding  the  germen,  render  this  species  strikingly  distinct; 
and  has  created  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Curtis  and  others, 
whether  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  distinct  genus. 

It  has  been  generally  treated  as  a  Green-house  plant,  but  with 
me,  it  survived  the  severe  winter  of  1804-S,in  the  open  ground, 
and  therefore  I  consider  it  perfectly  hardy.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  delights  in  a  dry  soil,  and  may  now  be  propagated  by  its  run- 
ners, which  it  produces  in  great  abundance. 

The  Saxifraga  Cotyledon^  or  Pyramidal  Saxifrage.  This  species 
has  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  crowned  with  cartilaginous  sawed 
leaves  in  a  cluster,  like  house-leek  ;  the  stems  are  generally  about  a 
foot,  or  more,  high,  and  terminated  with  panicles  of  white  flowers  ; 
the  whole  forming- a  beautiful  pyramid.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  May  and  June,  and  when  kept  in  the  shade^  and  screened  from 
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innd  and  raiH)  will  continue  in  beauty  a  considerable  time.    Tho 
plant  may  now  be  propagated,  by  offsetS)  which  it  produces  freely. 

Flotffering  Fiants  in  Pot; 

Such  annual  and  other  flowering  plants,  as  are  in  pots,  must  now 
be  carefully  supplied  with  water  ;  some  kinds  requiring  it  twice  a 
day,  in  very  dry  weather,  others  once  a  day,  and  a  few  sorts  not  so 
often.  As  to  the  consumption  of  water,  there  is  an  astonishing 
difference  in  the  constitutions  of  plants,  some  absorbing  and  dis« 
charging  it  so  quickly,  as  to  excite  surprise,  and  others  but  very 
slowly ;  therefore,  you  must  supply  each  respective  kind,  according 
to  its  habit  and  necessity. 

Ordinary  Attendance. 

Give  water,  as  often  as  necessary,  to  all  the  young  plantations  of 
herbaceous  flower-roots ;  cut  down  the  stems  of  such  as  are  past 
bloom ;  loosen  the  earth  in  the  tops  of  all  your  pots  containing 
flowering-plants ;  clip  hedges,  if  omitted  in  the  last  month  ;  clip 
box  edgings^  and  trim  the  various  other  kinds  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, into  a  neat  and  becoming  form  ;  but  let  this  be  done  early  in 
the  month,  and,  if  possible,  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather.  Mow 
grass-walks  and  lawns,  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  grass.  Sweep,  dress,  and  roll,  the  gravel-walks  once 
a  week;  hoe  and  clean,  the  flower-borders,  beds,  alleys,  and  shrub- 
bery compartments ;  and  let  the  weeds-  be  raked  up  and  carried 
away  immediately  out  of  the  garden,  &c.  Trim  and  tie  up  any 
loose  growing  or  straggling  plants;  dress  disorderly  growing 
shrubs,  and  inoculate  such  kinds  as  you  wish  to  propagate  in  that 
way. 

Gather  flower-seeds,  as  they  ripen,  and  preserve  them  till  the 
season  of  sowing  ;  most  kinds  will  keep  better  and  longer  in  their 
pods  or  husks,  than  when  rubbed  out. 

Sowing  Aurictda^  PolyanthtUj  Anemone^  and  JRanunculut  Seeds, 

I  find  in  almost  every  treatise  on  gardening,  that  I  have  met  with, 
even  in  the  celebrated  works  of  Mr.  Millar,  directions  for  sowing 
the  above  seeds  in  this  month,  and  September :  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment for  many  years,  but  n^as  generally  unsuccessful ;  princi- 
pally, on  account  of  the  seeds  vegetating  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, and  these  minute  plants  always  being  destroyed  before  spring, 
by  earth -woims,  slugs,  snails,  or  by  other  accidents  ;  therefore, 
have  given  up  that  practice  as  a  bad  one,  and  adopted  sowing  them 
in  December,  as  there  directed,  or  in  January  or  February,  from 
which  sowings  I  have  uniformly  been  successful.  I  have  noticed 
this  subject  hei'e,  in  order  to  correct  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  erro- 
neous practice,  lest  the  pursuing  of  it,  would  disappoint,  and,  con- 
sequently discourage,  those  who  have  a  taste  for  these  elegant 
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flowers.  Even  if  preserved  in  a  Green-house^  those  small  planti 
are  subject  to  the  same  accidents^  or  to  be  eaten  by  the  OnUctUj  or 
vood-louse,  before  the  spring  vegetation  commences. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 
Shiftwg  and  giving  firc9h  earth  to  the  FkaiU. 

• 

IN  the  first  week  of  this  month)  if  not  done  before)  you  may 
shift  into  larger  pots,  &c.  young  t)ranges,  lemons,  citixms  and  shad* 
dockS)  and  also,  such  other  plants  as  are  too  much  confined,  and 
that  have  perfected  their  spring  or  summer  shoots,  previous  to  their 
beginning  to  push  their  autumn  growths ;  such  is  the  critical  pe- 
riod in  which  plants  ought  to  have  a  summer  shiftin0|  and  should 
be  particularly  noticed  in  any  climate  or  country  where  such  prac- 
tice is  necessary.  Let  this  operation  be  performed,  as  directed  in 
page  353  ;  after  which,  treat  the  plants  as  recommended  in  page 

444. 

Loosen  the  earth  in  the  tops  of  such  pots  or  tubs,  as  it  appears 
bard  or  stiff  in,  and  add  some  fresh  compost  thereto,  if  not  done  last 
month  ;  this,  and  the  picking  off,  of  any  decayed  leaves,  togedier, 
with  the  trimming  of  disorderly  branches,  will  give  a  fresh 
and  pleasing  appearance  to  the  collection,  %dd  to  the  beauty,  and 
promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants. 

Propagating  the  Planti. 

You  may  still  continue  to  propagate  various  kinds  of  plants,  by 
cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers,  as  directed  in  the  former  months. 

Bttdding  Oranges  and  Lemontj  iltc. 

Any  time  this  month,  you  may  successfully  bud  oranges,  le- 
TAons,  citrons,  limes,  and  shaddocks  ;  beginning  in  the  first  week 
thereof,  and  continuing  to  the  end ;  observing  to  work  each  ti*ee  as 
you  perceive  it  to  put  forth  its  fresh  autumn  shoots  ;  some  trees, 
even  of  the  same  species,  will  produce  those  earlier  or  later  in  the 
month,  and  so  soon  as  you  perceive  a  few  of  them  g^wn  to  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  seize  upon  that  time  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration, as  then  the  sap  being  in  a  fresh  state  of  circulation,  the  bark 
of  the  stock  will  separate  freely  for  the  reception  of  the  bud,  and 
the  necessary  nourishment  will  be  copiously  supplied. 

Observe,  at  this  time,  to  take  tl\e  buds  from  shoots  produced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  season.    The  proper  stocks  arc 
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those  raised  from  the  kernels,  of  either  of  the.  species.  For  the 
methods  of  budding,  and  general  observations  on  that  subject,  see 
page  433,  Sec. 

It  will  be  very  proper  on  budding  those,  or  any  other  kinds  of 
plants  in  pots,  to  plaice  them  in  the  shade  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
after  the  operation  is  performed ;  or  at  least  to  turn  the  budded 
aide  of  each  plant  to  the  north,  in  order  to  avoid  the  drying  influ- 
ence of  the  sun. 

Cut  off  oranges,  lemons,  jasmins  and  other  exotics,  which  were 
inarched  in  April  or  May,  provided  that  you  find  them  sufficiently 
united.  For  the  method  of  doing  this,  see  the  article  Grafting  by 
^pToach^  or  Inarching^  in  page  349. 

IVatering, 

Carefully  attend  to  the  watering  pf  all  the  plants,  giving  it  to 
each  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in  proportion  to  its  consumption  ; 
observing  allvays  to  administer  it  sparingly  to  the  succulent  kinds. 

The  pouring  of  water,  occasionally^  through  the  rose  of  a  wa- 
tering pot,  over  the  branches  of  the  shinibby  kinds,  would  greatly 
refresh  them,  and  wash  off  the  dust  collected  on  the  leaves  ;  whichy 
Would  give  them  a  clean  and  pleasing  appeai-ance :  but  this  should 
be  done  late  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  has  lost  its  power  for  the 
day. 

Such  pots  as  are  plunged,  must  be  turned  full  round  in  their 
seats,  at  least  once  a  week,  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  into 
the  surrounding  earth,  through  the  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots. 

The  Mexican  Ferraria^  or  Tiger*Flov)er* 

The  Ferraria  TUgridia^  of  Curtis,  or  F.  fiavonia{ot  Liir.  and 
WiLLDRNow,  is  of  such  cxquitc  beauty,  as  to  merit  particular  at- 
tention. It  is  of  the  Gynandria  class^  and  order  TMandria.  Its  Root 
is  a  tunicated  bulb,  producing  from  one  to  four  stems,  from  eigh- 
teen inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  composed  of  various  joints,  and 
bearingateach,  a  plicated  oblong  lanceolate  leaf,  from  a  sheathing, 
petiole  the  length  of  the  intcrpode,  and  at  the  summit  an  in- 
volucrum,  apparently  consisting  of  two  i^nceolate,  ancipital,  con- 
duplicate,  nearly  equal  valves,  of  which  the  exterior  is  in  fact 
the  common  spathe  or  involucre,  and  embraces  the  interior  with 
its  contents  ;  the  interior  valve,  which  is  exactly  opposed  to  the 
outer  one,  is  the  proper  spathe  of  the  first  flower  and  embraces  it, 
together  with  the  spathes  and  flowers  that  are  to  come  in  succes- 
sion ;  the  spathe  of  the  second  flower  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  first, 
and  placed  beweecn  it  and  the  pedicel  of  the  first  flower ;  and  so  of 
the  rest,  every  spathe  being  opposed  to  the  one  of  the  preceding 
fiower  and  embi*aced  by  it.  These  spathes  are  similar  in  shape, 
but  diminish  progressively  and  become  more  membranaceous.  The 
Coroiia^  or  flower,  is  large  and  divided  into  six  segments,  of  which 
the  three  outer  are  urceolate  at  the  base,  expanded  above,  and  re« 
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fleeted  at  the  point ;  the  three  inner  ones  smaller  by  half)  bifomi- 
ed>  singularly  divided  into  a  lower  hastate  and  an  upper  ovate  din- 
sion,  by  a  depressed  intersection ;  the  upper  division  is  of  tbt 
richest  scarlet  imaginable)  variegated  by  a  bright  golden  yellov.         i 
The  FilamcrUj  is  a  cuniculated  or  piped  triquetral  column,     llie  \ 

Anther*  are  sessile^  erects  bearing  their  polen  on  the  outside^  con- 
niving at  the  point,  diverging  below  to  admit  the  exit  of  the  stig- 
mas. The  Gcrmen^  is  obtusely  trigonal,  three  celled.  StyU^  the 
length  of  the  filamental  column,  through  the  hollow  of  which  it 
passes.  Stigmas^  three,  filiform,  bifid.  Capmle^  oblong*,  obtusely 
trigonal  three-celled.  Seedsy  in  double  rows  in  each  cell  and  round. 
Hernandez,  a  Spanish  physician,  who  was  sent  to  Mejeico^  by 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  informs  us,  that  it  grew  wild  about  that 
city,  and  was  much  cultivated  for  its  excessive  beauty,  and  for  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  its  roots,  being,  as  he  terms  it,  *^  a  (rigefacieot 
in  fevers,  and  also  a  promoter  of  fecundity  in  women." 

This  flower  has  no  scent ;  but  in  splendid  beaOty,  it  has  scarcely 
any  competitor.  It  is  bom  to  display  its  glory  but  a  few  hours, 
and  then  literally  melts  awfiy ;  but  to  compensate  for  this  sudden 
decline,  it  continues  to  produce  flowers  for  several  weeks.  The 
latter  end  of  this  month  is  generally  the  season  of  its  bloom.   ' 

It  is  properly  a  Green-house  plant,  succeeds  best  in  light  mouM, 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  seed,  from  which  the  plants  will  flower 
the  second  year.  The  bulbs  and  offsets  may  be  taken  up  in  Octo- 
ber, when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  and  kept  in  dry  sand,  saw-dust, 
or  rolled  up  in  dry  moss  till  March  ;  but  they  must  be  carefully 
preserved  from  frost.  Or  they  may  be  replanted  immediately  in 
pots  of  fresh  earth,  and  placed  in  the  Green-house  ;  giving  them 
but  very  little  water,  till  they  begin  to  vegetate  in  spring. 

CoL.  Thomas  Forrest,  of  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  is 
in  possession  of  this  rare  and,  perhaps,  unparalleled  beauty,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  scarce  and  valuable  plants.  I  saw  it  in  flill  blooia 
last  season,  in  his  collection. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Pint'Atiple9, 


THE  care  of  the  fruiting  pines  being  the  same  in  this  month  as  is 
the  last,  is  unnecessary  to  be  repeated  ;  as  likewise  the  propagation 
of  the  plants  by  crowns  and  suckers,  as  well  as  the  shifting  of  those 
succession  pines  which  are  expected  to  produce  fruit  next  season. 

Let  this  shifting,  where  neglected  last  month,  be  done,  if  possi- 
ble,  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  this,  that  the  plants  may  have 
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time  to  establish  strong  roots,  and  to  be  advanced  in  free  and  vigo- 
rous growth  before  winter.  For  the  method  of  shifting,  see  page 
449. 

Besides  the  watering  of  the  pine  plants  in  the  common  way,  it 
will  be  of  great  service  to  them,  in  very  warm  weather,  to*  water 
the  walks  and. flues  of  the  Hot-house  occasionally  :  this  should  al- 
ways be  done  late  in  the  evening,  .and  the  glasses  ought  to  be  im* 
mediately  closed.  The  great  heat  of  the  house  will  exhale  the 
moisture,  and  raise  a  kind  of  artificial  dew,  which  will  soon  stand  in 
drops  on  the  glasses ;  the  leaves  of  the  pine  being  succulent,  thoy 
will  imbibe  the  watry  particles,  and  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

Rainng  the  Pinejrom  Seed: 

New  varieties  of  the  Pine  may  be  obtained  from  seeds,  and  when 
such  is  found  in,  the  fruit,  which  is  very  uncommon,  even  in  the 
West-Indies,  they  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  dry  sand  till 
March,  when  they  will  vegetate  and  succeed  better  than  if  sown 
at  an  earlier  pericxl.  The  pots  for  this  purpose  should  be  then  filled 
to  within  an  inch  of  their  rims,  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  warm  part  of  the  tan -bed,  for  a  day  or  two  before  sowing  the 
seeds,  which  should  be  placed  therein  about  an  inch  apart,  and  co- 
vered not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  .  Cover  the  pots 
immediately  with  pieces  of  glass  that  will  fit  the  tops  very  close  ; 
this  by  preventing  the  mould  from  drying  and  giving  an  additional 
heat  to  it  near  the  surface,  will  soon  cause  the  seeds  to  vegetate. 
After  the  plants  appear,  sprinkle  them  over  with  water  occasionally ; 
as  they  advance  in  size,  give  them  increased  portions  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, and  by  the  time  they  have  five  or  six  leaves,  they  will  be  able  to 
withstand  the  general  air  of  the  Hot-house. 

By  the  end  of  August  these  seedlings  will  be  grown  to  a  proper 
size  for  transplanting ;  when  they  should  be  put  into  small  pots, 
filled  with  the  same  mould  recommended  for  crowns  and  suckers 
in  page  446  ;  and  from  that  time  their  treatment  requires  no  differ- 
ence from  th^t  of  those. 

Shifting  the  various  Exotica^  Is^c, 

The  beginning  of  this  month  is  a  very  proper  season  fpr  the 
shifting  of  Aloes,  Sedums,  Cactuses,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  all 
other  succulent  exotics;  they  will  now  take  fresh  root  sooner  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year :  you  should  at  the  same  time  take  off 
any  offsets  that  may  be  produced,  and  plant  them  into  small  pots 
filled  with  fresh  sandy  earth,  placing  them  whei*e  they  may  have 
only  the  morning  sun  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  observing  to  refresh 
them,  now  and  then,  with  a  little  water. 

The  several  kinds  of  tender  exotics  that  require  it,  should  now 
be  shifted,  in  order  to  establish  strong  and  fresh  roots  before  winter ; 
observing  to  place  them  in  the  shade  immediately  after,  till  they 
shall  have  recovered  the  check  occasioned  by  the  removal.  This 
work  should  be  performed  early  in  the  month ;  for  if  they  are  shift* 
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ed  too  late  in  the  season,  they  do  not  recover  before  the  cold  cooks 
on,  which  checks  their  growth,  prevents  their  free  rooting^,  and 
consequently,  renders  them  not  so  well  prepared  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  winter,  as  if  done  at  an  early  period  ;  and  many  kinds 
that  have  stood  too  long  in  the  same  pots,  without  shifting,  will 
have  their  roots  so  matt^,  as  to  grow  mouldy  in  winter  and  decay; 
which  has  often  been  destructive  to  many  choice  plants. 

The  other  plants  which  do  not  require  shifting  at  this  season, 
should  have  some  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  tops  of  the  pots,  if 
not  done  last  month  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost ;  this  will 
greatly  encourage  their  autumn  growth,  and  should  not  be  negiec* 
ted. 

The  regular  watering  of  the  plants  must  now  be  duly  attended 
to,  for  one  days  neglect,  at  this  season,  might  destroy  many  of  your 
most  valuable  plants.  Keep  all  the  collection  free  from  decayed 
leave's,  and  such  pots  as  are .  plunged  in  the  earth,  must  be  taraed 
quite  round  in  their  seats  once  a  week,  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  months. 

Keep  all  the  pots  and  tubs  free  from  weeds,*  and  continue  to  pro- 
pagate the  various  kinds  by  suckers,  layers  or  cuttings. 

Labeling  the  Plants. 

In  large  collections,  all  the  plants  should  be  labeled,  having  the 
Generic  and  Sficdfic  name  of  the  plant  on  each  label.  These  may 
be  made  of  small  slips  of  pine  or  cedar,  each  from  six  to  ten  inches 
Jong,  near  an  inch  broad  at  top,  tapering  to  a  pdnt  at  the  lower  end, 
and  abtouc  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  When  the  sucks  are  ready, 
the  parts  to  be  written  on  should  be  rubbed  lightly  with  white,  oil 
colour  paint;  then,  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  wAt/^  yet  toet^  write 
the  generic  and  specific  name  of  the  plant  thereon,  which*  will  soon 
dry  and  become  completely  permanent;  the  label  is  then  to  be  stuck 
into  the  pot  near  the  rim,  and  so  deep  as  to  leave  the  writing  easy 
to  be  seen.  These  labels  will  continue  good  for  three  yearsy  or 
longer. 


SEPTEMBER. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

SOME  persons  who  write  on  Gardening,  content  themselves  by 
simply  saying  that  such  a  thing,  shobld  be  sown  in  such  a  month; 
this  gives  a  latitude  in  the  present,  of  thirty  days ;  so  that  an  inexi- 
perienced  person,  may  be  led  to  think  that  he  is  within  due  bounds, 
if  he  sows  on  the  30th  of  September,  what  ought  to  have  been 
sown  in  the  first  week,  perhaps  about  the  first  day  thereof,  whilst 
experienced  Gardeners  well  know,  that  a  difference  of  lliree  or  four 
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days,  particularif ,  in  this  month,  makes  a  greater  odds  in  crops, 
than  most  people  could  imagine  would  be  consequent  on  the  dif- 
ference of  as  many  weeks. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  sowing  seeds  on  a  particular  day  of  the 
week,  or  month,  nor  in  the  full  or  wane  of  the  moon,  nor  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  east,  west,  or  any  particular  point  of  the  com- 
pass ;  these  ridiculous  and  superstitious  notions,  have  been  long 
aince,  deservedly,  banished  out  of  the  well  informed  world ;  but  in 
^Is  month,  above  all  others  in  the  year,  there  is%an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  sowing  certain  crops,  within  ajTrw  days  of  particular,  pe-' 
nods,  in  order  to  ensure  the  best  possible  success ;  so  tliat  the 
plants  may  not  become  too  strong  before  winter,  and,  consequently, 
be  subject  to  start  to  seed  early  in  spring,  previously  to  their  a'ttain- 
ing  due  perfection,  nor  be  too  weakly  to  endure  the  severities  of 
the  ensuing  winter. 

Spinach, 

Hoe  and  clean  your  advancing  crops  of  spinach,  and  let  the 
plants  be  thinned' out  to  proper  distances  in  order  to  afford  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  production  of  large  succulent  leaves. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month  prepare  some  good  dry  g^und, 
for  a  full  crop  of  spinach,  for  winter  and  spring  use.  In  the  eas« 
tern  states,  particularly,  this  work  should  not  be  delayed  later,  nor 
indeed  in  the  middle  states  if  it  can  be  well  avoided;  but  in  a  favour- 
able season  and  a  warm  soil  and  exposure,  it  may  succeed  very 
well,  in  the  middle  states,  if  sown  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  or  even 
the  twentieth  of  the  month ;  the  more  to  the  southward,  the  later 
it  may  be  sown. 

The  best  isort  to  endure  cold  is  the  prickly  seeded  kind,  which 
is  what  most  people  sow  at  this  season,  its  being,  much  hardier  than 
the  round  seeded  sort,  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  differing 
only  in  the  size  of  their  leaves ;  but  the  largest  and  most  profita- 
ble sort  is,  what  gardeners  call  the  burdock-spinach.  A  thin  sprink- 
ling of  the  brown  Dutch,  Egyptian  cos,  and  hardy  cabbage  lettuces 
may  be  sown  among  the  spinach,  and  if  the  winter  is  any  way  fa- 
vourable you  may  have  some  good  plants  from  these  to  transplant 
early  in  spring  for  heading.  A  few  of  the  early  short-top  salmon, 
and  white  turnep  rooted  radishes  may  also  be  sown  among  the  spi- 
nach, for  use  in  October  and  November.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
drills  about  eight  inches  distant  from  one  another,  or  broad-cast, 
and  tread  it  in ;  then  rake  the  ground  effectually  so  as  to  cover  the 
seed  well ;  or  if  it  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  be  harrowed 
in  with  a  light  harrow,  wrong  end  foremost. 

When  the  plants  are  up  and  have  got  leaves  an  inch  broad,  or  a 
little  better,  they  must  be  thinned,  either  by  hand  or  hoe,  to  three 
or  four  inches  asunder,  and  the  weeds  effectually  cleared  away 
from  among  them  ;  by  this  treatment  the  plants  will  get  stocky, 
gather  strength,  and  be  the  better  able  to  stand  the  winter  frosts. 
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I 
Lettuc€9m 

m  I 

The  rarious  kinds  of  lettuces  sown  last  month,  should  be  planted 
oat  as  early  in  this,  as  they  have  attained  to  a  proper  size  for  that 
purpose  ;  let  them  be  set  in  beds  of  good  well  prepared  ground, 
about  ten  inches  asunder  and  watered  immediately ;  which  should  j 

be  frequently  repeated,  if  the  weather  proves  dry. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  month  prepare  a  dry,  warm,  well  shel- 
tered south  border,  on  which  to  plant  the  lettuces  sown  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August,  for  standing  over  winter  for  spring  use.    Take 
up  the  best  plants  from  the  seed-bed,  pick  off  the  decayed  leaves> 
trim  the  ends  of  their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  rows  six.  inches  asun- 
der every  way ;  if  the  plants  survive  the  winter  every  other  one 
may  be  taken  up  in  spring  and  planted  in  new  beds,  which  will 
give  the  others  abundance  of  room  to  grow  to  the  best  perfection. 
They  arc  to  be  protected  during  winter  as  directed  in  Mrocmbrr. 
Sow  more  lettuce  seed  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  to  plant  out 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  for  the  same  pui*pose.     The  kinds 
proper  to  be  sown  now  are  the  browQ  Dutch,  Hemmersmith  hardy 
gi^een,  Egyptian  cos,  and  the  hanly  cabbage  lettuces.     Also,  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  sow  another  crop  of  the  same  kinds,  to  be 
l^anted  in  frames  in  October,  for  their  winter  preservation. 

To  have  lettuces  in  good  perfection  in  November,  December, 
and  January,  you  should  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  prepare 
one  or  more  beds  of  rich  earth,  in  a  warm  part  of  the  garden, 
where  the  ground  is  dry  and  lies  well  to  the  sun.  Make  the  bed 
OP  beds  the  length  and  width  of  one  or  more  cucumber  frames;  plant 
therein  some  good  plants  of  your  best  kinds  of  heading  and  cos  let- 
tuces, and  give  them  water  occasionally  till  well  rooted  and  grow- 
ing freely. 

Towards  the  middle  of  next  month,  when  the  nights  begin  to 
grow  cold,  place  the  frames  and  glasses  on  the  beds ;  keep 
on  the  glasses  every  night,  but  let  them  be  kept  totally  off  in  the 
cay  time,  till  the  November  frosts  commence  ;  after  which,  you 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  always  admitting  as  much 
air  every  day,  as  the  safety  and  free  growth  of  the  plants  w'dl 
warrant. 

« 

Smmng  Radish  Seed. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  you  should  sow  a  good  supply 
of  the  early  short-top,  white  and  red  tumep  ixjoted  and  salmon 
radishes ;  also,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  black  and  white  winter,  or 
Spanish  kinds  ;  the  latter,  on  the  approach  of  frost,  must  be  taken 
up  and  preserved  for  winter  use  as  you  do  carrots  or  tumeps. 

Endive, 

As  early  in  the  month  as  possible,  transplant  a  full  crop  of  green 
curled  endive,  for  late  autumn  and  winter  use  ;  let  this  be  done  as 
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directed  in  page  433.    Tie  up  the  leaves  of  full  grown  endive  for 
blanching  as  advised  in  page  452. 

Celery  and  Cardoont, 

Earth  up  celery  as  it  advances  in  growth ;  but  be  careful  to 
avoid  covering  the  hearts  of  the  plants;  this  work  should  always  be 
done  in  a  dry  day ;  lay  up  the  stalks  neatly  without  injuring  theniy 
for  if  bruised  they  will  become  mouldy  and  be  subject  to  rot. 

If  your  crops  of  celery  be  scanty,  and  that  you  have  got  strong 
plants,  you  may  about  the  first  of  this  month  plant  them  out  in 
trenches.  Should  the  season  prove  very  favourable,  this  crop  may 
succeed  tolerably  well. 

The  cardoons  will  now  be  considerably  advanced  in  growth,  and 
consequently,  should  be  earthed  up  regularly  for  blanching ;  as 
these  plants  spread  considerably,  they  must  be  tied  up  neatly  with 
bass  strings,  hay-bands,  or  willow  twigs,  Sec.  but  not  too  close,  so 
that  the  hearts  may  freely  advance  in  growth  ;  then  gather  the 
earth  up  all  round  each  plant,  first  breaking  it  fine,  and  as  you  lay 
It  up,  pat  it  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  to  make  it  keep  its  place 
and  cast  off  the  rain  :  as  the  plants  progress  in  growth  continue 
earthing  them  still  higher,  till  well  whitened  and  fit  for  use ;  on  the 
approach  of  frost  they  may  be  protected  as  directed  in  November 
for  celery,  if  not  made  use  of  before  that  time. 

Winter  Cre^sea^  Com-Sallad  and  Chervil. 

Sow  com-sallad  and  winter  cresses  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
if  not  done  in  August,  for  winter  and  early  spring  use  ;  let  these  be 
sown  as  directed  in  page  455.  Likewise,  sow  a  supply  of  chervil 
for  soups  and  sallads  ;  this  may  be  sown  in  drills  nine  or  ten  inches 
asunder  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  broad-cast 
and  raked  in. 
'  Small  Sallading. 

Continue  to  sow,  once  every  ten  days,  the  different  kinds  of  small 
aallading  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months.  The  seeds  may 
now  be  sown  in  an  open  situation  where  the  earth  is  light  and  rich, 
but  what  you  sow  towards  the  end  of  the  month  should  have  a 
warm  exposure. 

Itoe  Tumefit. 

As  your  crops  of  tumep  advance  in  growth,  hoe  and  thin  the 
plants  to  proper  distances  ;  let  this  be  done  in  a  dry  day,  cutting  the 
weeds  up  clean  with  a  sharp  and  middle  sized  hoe.  For  general 
directions  see  page  436. 

Sowing  Cabbage  Seed, 

The  proper  period  for  sowing  cabbage  seed,  in  the  middle  states, 
to  produce  early  summer  cabbages,  is  between  the  sixth  and  tenth 
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of  this  moittb,  if  intended  to  be  transplanted  into  frames  in  October, 
for  winter  protection,  which  is  tlie  moat  preferable  method ;  ixit  if 
they  are  designed  for  remaining  in  the  seed-beds  till  spring,  the 
period  is  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth.  However  it  will  be 
very  proper' to  make  two  or  three  sowings  ivithin  that  time,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  &11  may  be  &vourable  or  otherwiser 
and  therefore  the  better  way,  is  to  be  prepared  in  either  case,  by 
successive  crops. 

The  consequence  of  having  plants  too  forward  or  early  is,  that 
they  are  very  subject  to  run  to  seed  in  the  spring,  soon  aiter  being 
planted  out ;  and  if  the  seeds  are  sown  too  late,  the  pltoits  do  not 
ftG«(utre  sufficient  strength  before  winter  to  withstand  its  rigouri 
without  extraordinary  care.  But,  in  either  case,  there  is  a  remedy ; 
that  is,  if  the  plants  are  likely  to  become  too  luxuriant  and  strong, 
transplant  them  once  or  twice  in  October,  and  if  two  backward  and 
weakly,  make  a  slight  hot4)ed  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  monthy 
and  prick  them  out  of  theseed*bed  thereon  ;  this  will  forward  them 
considerably. 

At  all  events,  I  would  advise,  particularly  in  the  middle  states^ 
the  first  sowing  to  be  made  about  the  tenth  or  before  it,  the  second 
ikNir  days  after,  and  the  third  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  this  month 
or  at  any  rate  within  two  or  three  days  of  these  periods,  for  the 
difibrence  occasioned  at  this  time  by  one  or  two  days,  will  in  a  few 
weeks  be  very  perceiveable  and  striking.  In  the  eastern  statesi 
the  first  of  the  month  will  be  a  suitable  period,  for  sowing  a  princi- 
pal crop. 

The  kinds  proper  to  be  sown  now  are  the  early  Smyrna,  early 
York,  early  Battersea,  early  Russia,  and  early  sugar*}oaf  cabbages ; 
it  would  also,  be  very  proper  to  sow  at  this  time,  some  of  the  large 
drum-head,  fiat  Dutch,  krge  English  and  red  pickling  kinds,  to 
succeed  the  other  sorts,  and  to  produce  fine  large  heads  in  the 
early  autumn  months  ;  but  the  seeds  of  these  late  kinds  may  be 
sown  three  or  four  days  earlier  than  the  former,  as  the  plants  art 
not  so  subject  to  run  to  seed  in  spring. 

Sow  these  seeds  in  beds  of  good  garden  mould,  and  either  cover 
or  rake  them  in,  so  as  that  they  may  be  lodged  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep  ;  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  water  the  beds  occa- 
sionally in  the  evening  till  the  plants  are  up,  and  in  about  five 
weeks  they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  into  their  winter  quarters, 
as  directed  in  October. 

Many  people  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  time  enough  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  various  kinds  of  late  cabbages  in  spring,  but  they  may 
rest  assured,  that  such  as  are  sown  at  this  time,  will  produce  much 
larger  and  more  solid  heads,  than  the  spring  sown  plants ;  besides, 
they  will  be  fit  for  use  immediately  after  the  early  cabbages  are 
consumed,  and  keep  up  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  that  excel- 
lent vegetable,  whether  for  sale  or  private  use,  till  the  spring  sown 
crops  shall  have  attained  to  full  perfection; 
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Sowing'  CatUiflower  Seed. 

The  critical  period,  in  the  middle  states,  for  sowing  cauliflower 
seed,  is  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty  eighth  of  this  month  ; 
if  sown  earlier  the  plants  would  be  very  subject  to  button  (as  the 
gardeners  terni  it)  or  flower  in  April  or  early  in  May,  which  flow- 
ers seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  common  button,  and  thereby  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  cultivator  is  lost. 

I  would  recommend  to  sow  the  seed  at  three  diflerent  periods, 
say  the  20,  24,  and  28th  of  this  nioutli ;  for  each  sowing  let  a  small 
spot  of  rich  ground  be  neatly  dug,  mark  out  the  bed  three  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  immediately  sow  the  seed  and  rake  it  in  care- 
fully ;  or  you  may  first  i^e  the  bed  smooth,  and  with  the  back  of 
the  rake  push  the  loose  mould  evenly  off  the  surface,  for  near 
half  an  inch  deep  into  the  alleys,  one  half  to  each  side,  then  sow  the 
seed,  and  with  a  spade  or  shovel  cast  this  shoved  ofl"  loose  earth 
over  it,  about  aquarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  a  little  better:  and  finish 
by  picking  off  the  lumps  or  small  stones  with  your  hand,  or  draw- 
ing them  off  neatly  and  lightly  with  the  rake  ;  or  you  may  sow 
the  seed  on  the  smooth  raked  sur&ce,  and  sift  over  it  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  light  earth. 

Should  the  weather  prove  dry,  water  the  bed  both  before  and  af- 
ter the  plants  are  up,  and  in  a  month  after  sowing,  they  must  be 
transplanted  into  beds  of  good  rich  earth  covered  with  garden 
frames,  at  the  distance  of  three  inches  from  one  another,  there  to 
remain  during  winter,  •and  to  be  taken  care  of  as  directed -in  the  fol- 
lowing months. 

In  the  southern  states,  the  most  forward  of  these,  may  be  finally 
planted  out  in  November,  as  directed  in  page  306,  and  covered 
with  bell  or  hand  glasses  duiing  winter,  but  in  the  middle,  or  eastern 
states  this  practice  will  not  succeed,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather  at  that  season. 

If  the  plants  should  happen  to  be  late  and  of  a  weakly  growth, 
when  you  are  planting  them  into  frames  in  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber, let  a  trench  be  dug  about  ten  inches  deep,  in  a  dry,  warm,  and 
well  sheltered  situation,  the  breadth  of  a  frame  and  the  length  of 
one,  two,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  plants  ;  then  fill  it 
in  with  new  horse  dung  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  set  on  the  frame  ;  earth  the  bed  over  five  or  six  inches 
deep  with  rich  earth,  and  set  the  plants  in  rows  three  inches  apart 
every  way,  immediately  give  them  a  moderate  watering  and  place 
on  the  glasses ;  observing  to  leave  them  open  about  four  or  five 
inches  at  top,  that  the  steam  may  pass  away. 

It  will  also  be  proper  to  lay  a  mat  over  the  glasses  in  sunny 
weather,  till  the  plants  have  taken  fresh  root ;  after  which  the  lights 
must  be  totally  taken  off  by  day,  till  the  weather  becomes  too  se- 
vere, and  every  advantage  must  subsequently  be  taken  to  give  the 
plants  as  much  air  as  possil)le,  consistent  with  their  preservation. 

The  plants  with  the  assistance  of  this  slight  bottom  beat,  will 
soon  take  root,  and  be  greatly  forwarded  thereby,  so  as  to  acquire 
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a  due  degree  of  strength  before  the  setting  in  of  very    sererc 

weather. 

Mte.  Late  sown  cabbage  plants,  would  be  greatly  benefited  bf 
treating  them  as  directed  aboye  for  Cauliflowers, 

Late  CauUflower*  and  BroccoU. 

If  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  give  occasional  waterings  to  the 
crops  of  late  cauliflowers  and  broccoli,  which  you  ei^pect  to  flower  ia 
October,  &c.  otherwise  the  heads  will  be  small}  especially  if  the 
ground  is  natural y  dry. 

Boeing  Welah  Onion  Seed, 

Sow  some  Welsh  onion  seed  for  early  spring  sallad.  Sec.  Tka 
kind  never  bulbs  and  is  very  hardy ;  for  although  the  tops  will 
sometimes  die  down  in  winter,  yet  the  roots  will  continue  sound, 
and  push  Up  new  leaves  on  the  eve  of  the  first  spring  vegetation. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  sow  this  seed  in  the  first  week  of  the 
month,  on  beds  of  light  rich  ground  in  a  warm  exposure,  and  af- 
terwards to  keep  the  rising  plants^perfectly  free  from  weeds. 

MuthroofM, 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  prepare  for  making  beds,  in  which  to 
cultivate  the  j1garicu9  cam/iestrUy  Champignon,  or  common  Mush- 
room. Of  213  species  of  Agaricus,  enumerated  by  Dr.  Withering^ 
tliis  is  the  only  one  selected  for  cultivating  in  gai*dens.  The  GilU 
of  this  are  loose,  of  a  pinky  red,  changing  to  liver  colour,  in  contact 
but  not  united  with  the  stem ;  very  thick  set,  some  forked  next  the 
stem,  some  next  the  edge  of  the  cap,  some  at  both  ends,  and  gene- 
ally  in  that  case  excluding  the  intermediate  smaller  gills.  C^ 
while,  changing  to  brown  when  old,  and  becoming  scurfy,  fleshy^ 
and  regularly  convex,  but  with  age  flat,  and  liquifying  in.decay; 
Jleah  white :  diameter  commonly  from  one  inch  to  three  or 
sometimes  four  or  more.  Stem  solid,  one  to  three  inches  high, 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

I  consider  th'e  description  of  this  species  the  more  necessary,  a$ 
many  of  the  others  are  poisonous.  This  is  the  most  savory  oitht 
genus,  and  is  eaten  fresh,  either  stewed  or  boiled  ;  and  preserved 
either  as  a  pickle  or  in  powder.  The  sauce  commonly  called 
Cauhufi  is  made  from  its  juice  with  salt  and  spices.  Dr.  With- 
ering asserts,  that  those  gathered  from  fresh  undunged  pastures, 
are  more  delicate  than  tliose  which  are  raised  in  artificial  beds. 
Ma.  Miller  is  of  a  different  opinion,  probably  because  the  culti- 
vated ones  are  more  sightly,  and  may  be  collected  nittre  easily  ii>< 
proper  state  for  eating. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  early  part  of  this  month  to  provide  a 
quantity  of  fresh  horse  dung,  and  to  throw  it  up  in  a  heap  to  fer- 
ment \  when  it  has  lain  two  or  three  weeks  turn  it  again^  that  all 
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the  parts  may  be  equally  fermented^  and  the  violent  heat  passed 
away.  In  this  state  it  should  remain  till  about  the  first  week  of 
October^  when  the  bed  is  to  be  made  as  directed  in  that  month  ; 
or  the  preparation  may  commence  in  August,  and  the  beds  be 
made  any  time  this  month  at  pleasure.' 

The  reason  for  the  previous  preparation  of  the  dung,  is  to  pre- 
vent a  too  violent  fermentation  when  the  bed  is  made,  which 
would  totally  destroy  the  spawn  ;  and  moreover,  by  this  manage- 
ment it  will  preserve  a  slow  temperate  warmth  much  longer  than 
if  put  tegether  when  quite  fresh. 

Yau  must  likewise  provide  a  sufficiency  of  good  mushroom 
spawn ;  this  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  rich  pasture  fields,  old 
mushix>om  beds,  old  cucumber  beds,  dung-hills  or  dungy  composts, 
but  that  of  the  true  kind  from  the  pastures,  or  old  mushroom  beds 
is  to  be  preferred ;  it  may  also  be  found  where  horses  are  employed 
under  sheds  in  turning  mills,  riding  houses,  livery -stable  yards,  &c. 

The  spawn  is  a  white  fibrous  substance,  running  and  spreading 
itself  in  the  rich  pasture-grounds  and  in  lumps  of  dryish  rotten 
dung,  and  if  of  the  true  son,  has  the  exact  smell  of  the  cultivated 
kind. 

Take  up  the  earth  or  dung  in  which  you  find  it,  in  lumps, 
observing  to  preserve  these  entire,  and  lay  them  in  a  dry  shady 
place  till  wanted  ;  you  may  cover  them  with  straw  or  garden  mats, 
for  much  wet  would  totally  destroy  the  spawn.  But  if  the  pieces 
are  wet  or  very  damp  when  collected,  they  must  be  spread  to  dry 
gradually  ;  the  spawn  is  seldom,  if  ever,  destroyed  by  drought,  es- 
pecially, when  mixed  with  earth  or  dung.  For  the  method  of 
making  and  spawning  the  bed,  &c.  see  the  Eltchcn'Garden  for 
October. 

Gather  Seedt. 

Gather  all  kinds  of  seeds  as  they  rrpen,  which  may  be  necessary 
Ja  the  ensuing  season,  and  spread  them  to  dry  on  mats  or  cloths ; 
when  sufficiently  hardened  beat  them  out,  clean,  and  put  them  up 
cacefully  till  wanted  for  sowing. 

Perennial  Herbs, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  safely  transplant, 
all  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  pot,  aromatic,  and  medicinal  herbs, 
which  will  take  fresh  root  and  be  well  established  before  winter;  tut 
this  should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  moist  weather. 

Southern  States. 

In  the  southern  states,  particularly,  where  the  winters  are  mild, 
you  may  sow  at  this  time,  carrots,  and  onions  for  early  spring  use, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  articles  recommended  to  be  sown  in  this 
month  ;  and  also  plant  out  late  crops  of  borecole,  broccoli,  celerjr, 
cabbages  for  winter,  coleworts,  endive,  Sec.  &c. 
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Fruit  Trees, 


EXAMINE  your  wall  and  espalier  trees,  and  where  you  fiod  znj 
long  loose  branchi^s,  train  tbeni  in  and  make  them  firm  in  their  pro- 
per places. 

The  early  kinds  of  fruit  trees  against  the  walls  of  your  forcing- 
houses  should,  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  be  pruned  and  tr^»cQ 
close  to  the  wall  or  treillis,  that  their  buds  may  be  preparing  be- 
fore the  season  for  applying  aitificial  beat. 

a 

Gathering  rifie  Fruit, 

Gather  apples  arid  pears  as  they  ripen,  and  treat  them  as  directed, 
under  the  head  Orchard  for  next  month. 

Prefiare  for  Planting, 

Begin  towards  the  end  of  this  month  to  prepare  tlie  borders,  Ste- 
in which  you  intend  to  plant  fruit  trees,  in  October  or  November; 
it  is  of  consequence  to  add  a  good  supply  of  thoroughly  rotted duo^j 
and  to  trench  the  ground  to  the  depih  of  eighteen  inches  or  tvo 
feet,  provided,  that  the  natu.-Sil  good  soil  admits  tliereof. 

Strawberries. 

Of  the  Froffaria  vesca^  or  Esculent  Strawberry,  there  are  n^*^ 
princifial  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  very  delicious 
fruit.  1.  F,virginiana^  or  scarlet  strawberry.  2.  F,  vesca /iraten- 
«/«,  of  yiiton^  or  hautboy  strawberry.  3.  F,  c/dloensisy  or  ChiU 
stmwberry.  4.  F,  Jl/nna,  Alpine  or  montlily  strawberry,  an^» 
5.  F,  jinanaa^ov  pine-apple  slrawberiy.  There  are  besides  these, 
the  varieties  sylvesirisj  or  common  wood  strawberry,  and  ca^^ 
iiniana,  or  Carolina  strawberry,  with  many  others,  arising  fro^ 
these,  difFering  principally  in  the  colour  of  their  fruit. 

The  first,  or  scarlet  Strawberry,  has  dark  green  leaves  and  of  > 
more  even  surface  than  the  others ;  the  flowering  stems  ai'c  shorter, 
and  the  fruit  is  frequently  concealed  among  the  leaves.  It  is  the 
earliest  la  ripening  its  fruit,  for  which  reason  it  merits  esteem,  had 
It  nothnig  else  to  recommend  it ;  but  the  fruit  is  so  good  as  to  ^ 
generally  preferred  to  most  others. 

The  second,  or  hautboy  strawberry,  has  larger  and  thicker  leaves 
than  the  scarlet,  oval-lanceolate,  and  rough  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  pal^ 
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red,  much  larger  than  tlie  scarlet,  and  of  a  musky  flavour  ;  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties  differing  in  shape  and  colour,  but  that 
called  the  globe  hautboy  is  the  best  and  most  improved  fruit. 

The  third,  or  Chili  Strawberry,  has  oval  hairy  leaves,  of  a  much 
thicker  substance  than  any  sort  yet  known,  and  stand  upon  very 
strong  hairy  foot-stalks  ;  the  runners  from  the  plants  are  very  large, 
hairy,  and  extend  to  a  great  length,  putting  out  plants  at  several 
distances.  The  peduncles  are  very  strong  ;  the  leaves  of  the  calyx 
are  long  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  large  and  are  often  deformed,  and 
when  cultivated  in  strong  loamy  land,  the  plants  produce  plenty  of 
large,  firm,  well  flavoured  fruit,  in  a  light  soil  this  kind  is  not  gene- 
rally very  productive. 

The  fourth,  or  Alpine  Strawberry,  has  small  oval  leaves,  small 
flowers,  and  middle-sized,  oblong,  pointed  fruit;  the  plants  and  fruit  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  wood  strawberry,  and  are  particularly 
valuable  for  their  continuing  to  bear  fruit  successively,  from  June 
till  the  autumn  frosts  put  a  stop  to  them,  but  with  the  help  of  hot- 
beds, Sec.  they  may  be  kept  in  a  bearing  state  the  whole  year  round. 
The  reason  of  its  long  continuance  in  fruit  is,  that  the  runners  which 
it  throws  out  during  the  summer,  shoot  up  into  flowers  and  fruit 
the  same  year.  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties,  the  scarlet  fruited, 
red  fruited,,  white  fruited  and  scarlet  blossomed.  This  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Alps,  in  Europe. 

The  fifth,  or  Pine-Apple  Strawberry,  has  leaves  which  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  scarlet  strawberry;  but  are  larger,  of  a  thicker 
substance,  and  the  indentures  of  their  edges  are  blunter:  the  run- 
ners are  much  larger  and  hairy :  the  peduncles  are  stronger,  the 
flowers  much  larger,  and  the  fruit  approaches  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  to  the  Chili  strawberry.  As  this  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  fruit,  when  the  plants  are  kept  clear  from  runners  (and  the  fruit 
is  very  large)  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  fruit  of  this 
variety  has  somewhat  of  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  Pine-apple,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name. 

In  the  cultivation  of  strawberries,  much  depends  upon  the 
choice  of  plants ;  for  if  they  are  promiscuously  taken  from  the  beds 
without  care,  a  great  number  of  them  will  become  barren  ;  these 
are  by  the  gardeners  termed  blind,  which  is  when  there  are  plenty 
of  flowers  but  no  fruit  produced  ;  if  these  flowers  are  well  examined 
they  will  be  found  to  want  the  female  organs  of  generation,  most  of 
them  abounding  with  stamina,  but  there  are  few,  if  any  styles  ;  so 
that  it  frequently  happens  among  these  barren  plants,  that  some  of 
them  have  a  part  of  an  imperfect  fruit  formed,  which  will  some- 
times ripen.  The  Hautboy  strawberry  is  more  subject  to  this,  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds.  The  plants  of  either  sort  should  never  be 
taken  from  old  neglected  beds,  where  the  stools  had  been  suflered 
to  spread  or  run  into  a  confused  multitude  of  vines,  nor  from  any 
plants  which  are  not  veryfridtful;  and  those  oflsets  which  stand 
nearest  to  the  old  plants,  should  always  be  preferred. 

Strawberries  in  general  love  a  strong  loamy  ground-in  which 
they  will  thrive,  and  bear  fruit  more  abundantly  thanW  a  light 
soil.     The  ground  should  be  somewhat  moist,  for  if  it  is  very  dry. 
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ill  the  watering  which  is  given  to  the  plants  in  warm  dry  seasons, 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  procure  abundant  crops ;  nor  should  the 
l^round  be  made  crverly  rich  with  dung^  for  that  would  cause  the 
plants  to  run  into  suckers,  grow  too  luxuriant,  and  render  them  less 
fruitful. 

Any  time  this  month  that  the  weather  proves  moist,  you  should 
take  advantage  of  it,  for  making  your  general  plantations  of 
sitrawberries ;  but  if  dry  and  hot,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  that  work 
to  the  last  week  thereof,  or  first  in  October;  not  later  if  pos- 
sible, as  the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  having  time  to  (brm. 
food  roots  before  winter.  But  should  the  weather  then  prove  un- 
ivo>ji*able  you  should  proceed  to  planting,  after  which,  plentiful 
and  frequent  waterings  must  be  given,  till  the  plants  are  well 
rooted. 

The  sets  proper  for  planting  at  this  time,  are  those  produced, 
in  the  present  year,  from  the  young  runners  ;  selecting  them  as 
before  noticed  ;  or  such  as  were  taken  off  in  June  and  transplanted 
into  nursery  beds.  When  taken  up,  the  roots  should  be  trimmedf 
the  decayed  leaves  picked  off,  and  also  any  small  vines  or  runners 
issuing  from  the  plants. 

The  ground  should  be  well  dug  and,  if  necessary,  previously 
manured  with  a  sufl[iciency  of  old  well  rotted  dung,  then  laid  out 
into  four  feet  wide  beds,  with  alleys  between,  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches,  for  the  convenience  of  going  in  occasionally  to  weed  and 
water  the  plants,  and  to  gather  the  fruit.  Each  bed  is  to  contain 
four  rows  of  plants,  the  large  kinds  eighteen  inches  distant  in  the 
rows,  and  t:ie  smull  sorts  fifteen.  Close  the  earth  well  about  the 
roots  of  each  plant,  and  when  finished,  water  the  wh^  plentifully} 
should  the  weather  happen  to  be  dry  at  the  time. 

The  old  strawberry  beds  will  require  to  be  kept  clear  from  large 
overgrown  weeds,  and  in  October  are  to  have  their  autumn  dressing 
as  there  directed. 

N.  B.  If  you  intend  to  force  strawberries  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  months,  this  is  the  time  to  pot  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  alpine  and  scarlet  kinds  are  the  best  for  forcing;  they  should  be 
strong  plants,  of  two  years  old,  and  in  a  proper  state  for  full  bearing. 
Provide  as  many  pots  of  about  seven  inches  diameter  at  top,  and 
made  in  praportion,  as  you  think  may  be  sufficient,  and  at  the  same 
time  g^t  some  good  loamy  earth,  made  fine  with  the  spade,  place 
a  few  inches  thereof  into^the  bottom  of  each  pot,  previously  laying 
a  shell  over  each  hole  as  directed  on  former  occasions,  then  take  up 
each  plant  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  its  roots,  pare  the  ball  neatly  round 
with  the  knife,  clear  the  plant  from  decayed  leaves  and  runners, 
place  it  in  the  pot  and  fill  up  die  spaces  round  the  sides  and  over 
the  surface  of  the  ball  with  fine  earth.  Water  the  whole  when  pot- 
ted, and  remove  them  to  the  shade  for  eight  or  ten  days,  till  newly 
rooted  ;  then  you  may  plunge  them  to  their  rims  in  any  open  part 
of  the  garden,  there  to  remain,  watering  them  occasionally,  till  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  the  pots  are  to  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  frames  and  glasses,  till  taken  into  the  forcing  depart- 
ments. 
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This  practice  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
•tates,  asy  during  winter,  the  earth  is  so  hard  frozen  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  to  take  up  the  plants  out  of  the  open  ground,  when 
wanted,  without  injury ;  moreover,  when  they  are  potted  at  this 
season,  their  roots  will  be  well  established,  before  the  time  of 
forcing  commences,  and  consequently  the  plants  will  be  much 
more  prc^uctive  of  fruit. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


•  Collecting  ripe  Fruit* 

APPLES  and  pears  that  attain  now  to  foil  maturity,  rarely  keep 
AS  well  as  those  which  ripen  in  the  ensuing  month,  jl^ut  when  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible;  they  must  be  treated 
as  directed  in  October. 

Wh'jn  planting  of  fruit-trees  is  intended  in  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber, or  November,  opportunity  ought  to  be  taken  of  any  leisure 
time  that  may  now  occur,  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  ai^  di- 
rected in  March,  under  the  head  Orchard. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


I  am  very  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  exhibit  to  my  fellow 
citizens  and  the  public,  the  annexed  comparative  and  very  interest- 
ing table  of  the  progress  of  vegetatiou  in  Pennsylvania,  Paris,  the 
ei-deva7tt  Champagne  and  Burgundy ;  the  more  especially,  as  it 
proves  the  decided  advantage .  we  possess,  of  a  foil  month,  in  the 
season  of  our  vinUge,  over  those  Cimous  wine  countries.  It  also, 
exhibits  the  medium  temperature  of  heat  in  Pennsylvania,  the  West 
Indies^  Paris,  Champagne,  Lorrain,  Arras,  Brussels,  and  Stockholm 
in  Europe,  Algiers  in  AfHca,  and  Pondicherry  in  Asia,  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  very  interresting  to  Meteorologists  and  other  men 
of  science.     But  it  is  of  peculiar  importance,  on  account  of  it« 
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forming  a  step  towards  the  ascertaining  of  the  relative  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  Sec.  in  the' various  climates  of  the  United  States,  which 
in  practical  horticulture  and  agriculture,  is   of  considerable  mo- 
ment, and  the  want  of  such  information  to  me,  in  the  writing  of 
this  treatise,  is  a  loss  which  I  greatly  deplore.     Without  well  au- 
thenticated information  in  this  i*espect,  there  is  no  knowing  vrhsX 
allowance  to  make  for  the  difference  of  season  in  one  climate  from 
that  of  another,  and  consequently^  the  gardener  or  farmer  in  a  dis- 
tant state  of  the  Union,  will  not  know  how  to  avail  himself  of  the 
S Tactical  experiments  made  in  a  nother,  without  running  a  hazard, 
lat  may  prove  unsuccessful,  and  ultimately  deter  him  from  the 
further  pursuit  of  an-  object,  perhaps,  of  the  firtt  importance, 
merely  for  want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  the  proper  allowance  to  be 
m^de  for  the  difference  of  season.     Therefore,  it  would  be  of  se- 
rious advantage,  were  such  observations  to  be  made  in  every  state 
of  the  Union,  and  confined  principally,  to  such  perennial  and  per- 
manent vegetable  production,  as  are  common  to  all,  or  to  the  grea- 
ter number.  I  would  propose  some  of  these,  but  as  there  are  so  many 
Agricultural  societies  established,  I  am  apprehensive  that  it  might 
be  deemed  presumptive  in  an  individual.     However,  I  sha]l«make 
observations  on  various  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  to  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  with  pleasure  communi- 
cate the  resuh  to  those  whom  a  desire  for  public  utility,  or  a  recipro-  \ 
city  of  advantages,  may  stimulate  to  similar  exertions. 

The  public  are  indebted,  for  the  annexed  table  to  that  indefati- 
gable Meteorologist  and  very  worthy  member  of  society,  Mr. 
Peteu  Legaux  of  Spring  Mill,  near  Philadelphia ;  it  being  the 
result  of  fourteen  years  observations  made  by  him  at  said  place, 
and  for  four  years  at  Guadaloupe  in  the  West. Indies;  as  well  as  that  j 

of  seventy  years  made  at  the  observatory  in  Paris,  andat  the  respec- 
tive places,  by  otiier  meteorologists.  ' 

Protecting  the  Fruit, 


Your  early  varieties  of  grapes  will  now  be  ripening  very  fast,  and 
will  sometimes  be  subject  to  the  annoyance  of  birds,  which  are 
more  apt  to  attack  the  fruit  a  little  before  sun  rising  and  about  the 
time  of  its  setting,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  day ;  it  will  be, 
therefore,  prudent,  to  hare  boys  with  rattles  to  frighten  them  away, 
particularly  about  those  hours. 

You  should,  also,  destroy  poke,  wild  cherries,  and  any  other  un- 
cultivated productions  growing  near  the  Vineyai^d,  tiie  fruit  of 
which  might  invite  a  resort  of  birds.  Should  you  observe  an  extra- 
ordinary resort  of  wasps  in  any  quarter,  and  that  they  are  destruc- 
tive to  the  fruit,  hang  up  phials  of  honeyed  or  sugared  water  in 
such  places,  in  which,  numbers  of  them  will  be  caught  and  des- 
troyed. 

The  ground  between  your  vines  must  now  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  weeds,  and  all  the  branches  tied  up  neatly,  in  order  to 
afford  the  fruit  tiie  lu  11  advantage  of  air  and  sun,  for  its  due  perfec- 
tion.   * 


»^"Wtii    ■ 
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The  method  of  making  whiie  Wine%. 

In  the  middle  staleS)  the  general  vintage  will  happen  some  time 
in  this  month)  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
clean,  sweet  casks,  new,  if  for  white  wines,  to  prevent  their  colour- 
ing the  liquor*  but  red  wines  may  be  put  into  any  casks,  without 
injury,  provided  they  are  sweet  and  clean.  You  must  also  be  pro- 
vided with  a  vat  for  mashing  the  fruit  in,  and  with  a  suitable  con- 
trivance for  pressing  out  the  juice. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  white  wines  are  made  from  black  as  well  as., 
from  white  grapes,  that  the  former,  generally  makes  the  strongest  and 
best  wines,  and  that  it  is  from  the  skin  of  the  black  grapes,  ,w^m 
fermented  with  the  Juice  and  fitd/i^  that  the  red  tinge  is  obtained. 

When  you  perceive  the  grapes  to  be  fit  for  gathering,  which  yoU 
may  judge  of  by  the  eye  and  taste,  for  when  perfectly  fit  for  eating, 
they  are  then  in  the  best  condition  for  making  wine  ;  make  choice 
of  cloudy  weather,  if  such  should  occur,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
or  very  late  in  the  afternoon,  being  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  careful  people,  each  furnished  with  a  basket  to  hold  the 
fruit,  and  a  crooked  pomted  knife  or  a  pair  of  strong  scissars  to  cut 
off  the  bunches,  let  them  begin  their  work,  collecting  only  such 
bunches  as  are  open,  ripe  and  perfectly  sound,  passing  over  all  that 
are  green,  not  matured,  dry,  rotten  or  bursted.  The  stalk  of  every 
bunch  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  fruit,  and  the  bunches  laid  gently 
into  the  basket  without  bruising  or  pressing  them  together. 

The  grapes  which  are  not  sufficiently  ripe,  must  be  gathered  at 
another  time,  and  treated  in  like  manner. 

As  the  grapes  are  collected,  they  must  be  immediately  carried  to 
the  press  or  vat,  for  the  sooner  they  are  pressed  after  gatherings 
the  finer  and  whiter  the  wine  will  be,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  will 
be  more  mellow,  have  a  more  exquisite  flavour,  and  be  greater  in 
quantity* 

As  your  Vat  is  a  filling,  the  grapes  are  to  be  trampled  and  mash- 
ed effectually  by  men,  having  their  legs  and  feet  previously  washed 
very  clean  ;  then  let  your  machine  for  pressing  fall  down  thereon, 
which  will  force  out  the  liquor  plentifiilly,  having  a  cask  conve- 
niently placed  to  receive  it. 

When  the  liquor  ceases  to  run  from  the  press,  raise  it  and  cut 
tip  the  cake  to  pieces  with  steel  shovels,  and  press  it  again,  together 
with  all  the  loose  grapes.that  happened  to  be  scattered,  and  you 
will  have  another  plentiful  running  of  good  liquorl 

This  is  called  wine  of  the  first  cutting,  which  will  be  of  a  fine 
dblour  and  flavour,  little  inferior  to  the  other,  having  a  stronger 
body,  and  will  keep  longer  than  that  of  the  first  pressing.- 

The  cutting  and  pressing  is  to  be  repeated^  as  often  as  you  find 
the  liquor  to  run,  and  that  from  the  second  and  third  cutting  will  be 
still  good,  of  a  sufficient  body  to  keep  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
with  age  will  acquire  mellowness  and  an  improved  flavour. 

3Q. 
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The  liquor  which  first  runs  from  the  grapes  without  any  other 
Violence  than  the  weight  of  the  press,  is  called,  le  vin  de  gout^  and 
its  fine,  thin,  and  lively,  of  a  pleasant  flavour  and  relish,  appears 
sparkling  in  the  glass,  but  has  not  body  enough  to  keep  a  long  time 
without  being  mixed ;  but  when  incorporated  with  that  obtained 
from  the  first,  second,  and  third  cuttings,  it  makes  then,  what  is 
called  the  best  Chamftaign. 

The  different  pressings  being  mixed  as  you  think  proper,  should 
be  immediately  put  into  clean  cas^s  or  hogsheads,  placed  in  a 
warm  room  or  dry  cellar,  and  filled  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bung- 
holes,  which  should  be  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  laid  loosely  oDf 
to  prevent  dii*t  from  falling  into  the  liquor. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  finest  wines  ferment  the  soonest,  the 
rest  in  proportion  to  their  goodness.  The  first  cask  that  fernientSt 
take  some  of  the  froth  which  works  therefrom,  and  put  a  little  of  it 
into  those  casks  which  are  backward  in  fermenting,  which  will 
greatly  help  their  working. 

The  fermentation  may  continue'  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days,  or 
some  time  longer,  according  to  the  season,  or  quality  of  the  A^wr, 
but  at  whatever  time  you  perceive  it  to  cease,  which  you  will  seer 
by  the  froth  not  rising  as  before,  fill  your  casks  within  about  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  top  and  bung  them  up  tight,  opening  at  the  same 
time  a  small  vent-4iole  to  carry  off  what  may  be  thrown  up  by 
the  fermentation's  not  being  quite  ceased. 

'  Continue  to  fill  up  your  casks  every  three  or  four  days,  as  beforCf 
until  the  fermentation  completely  ceases,  lest  the  foulness  which 
should  work  through  the  vent-holes,  sink  down  for  want  of  pas- 
sage and  foul  the  wines.  When  all  appearance  of  fermentation  is 
over,  fill  the  casks  and  stop  the  vent-holes ;  however,  open  the 
latter  occasionally  whilst  there  is  any  chance  of  the  liquor  continuing 
to  work*  Observation  and  discretion  will  best  guide  on  these  occa* 
sions. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  or  so  soon  as  the  wines  have 
settled  and  become  clear,  draw  them  off  into  new,  well  bound  casksy 
previously  well  impregnated  with  salt  and  water,  to  extract  the  in- 
jurious bitterness  of  the  wood ;  after  which,  rinse  the  casks  with 
fair  water,  and  an  infijsion  of  peach  leaves  or  flowers,  fill  them  quite 
full  and  bung  them  as  tight  as  possible.  Repeat  this  racking  off  in 
February,  and  likewise  in  the  latter  end  of  March ;  after  which  it 
may  remain  so  till  bottled,  desposed  of,  or  used^ 

You  must  be  particularly  careful  in  racking  off  the  wine,  to- 
draw  it  as  clear  as  possible  from  the  lees,  which  will  render  it  bnsk, 
lively,  and  sparkling  in  the  glass ;  while  the  contrary,  produces  a 
muddy  dreg,  or  sediment,  which  makes  the  wine  thick,  dull,  and 
sometimes  ropy  ;  and  besides,  when  drawn  off  foul,  principles  ci^ 
pable  of  maintaining  fermentation,  would  be  introduced  into  the 
hogshead,  whieh  would  be  productive  of  the  decomposition  of  die 
sacharine  part,  and  consequently,deprive  the  wine  of  its  sweetness. 

The  lees  af^er  the  wine  is  racked  off,  may  be  distilled  for  brandy, 
and  also  the  cakes  of  pulp  and  skins,  after  being  pressed  and  then  pro* 
perly  fermented.. 


\ 
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7%e  method  of  making  Red  Winee 

Red  wines  must  always  be  made  from  black  grapes,  for  besides 
the  main  pulp  or  core  which  is  white  in  these,  as  well  as  others, 
there  sticks  to  the  inside  of  the  skin  a  considerable  body  of  rich 
pulp  of  a  deep  red,  more  so  in  some  kinds  than  others;  this 
gives  the  colour  to  the  wine,  when  extracted  by  a  due  process  of 
fermentation.  The  colour  of  red  wine  Js  said  to  be  heightened  by 
gathering  ithe  gmpes  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  this  is  prodtictive 
of  a  considjrahle  deficiency  in  the  quantity,  though  the  quality  may 
be  improved  thereby. 

Taking  these  considerations  into  view,  your  grapes  are  to  be 
collected  with  the  same  care  as  before  directed  in  the  making  of 
white  wines,  and  having  a  sufficient  quantity  gathered. 

Put  them  into  the  vat,  by  degrees,  treading  and  mashing  them 
affectually  as  you  fill  it,  till  quite  full  and  the  liquor  floating  above 
them ;  then  work  the  pulp  and  the  liquor  effectually  together,  leav^ 
ing  all  the  parts  as  loose  as  possible,  and  so  let  it  remain  to  ferment. 

You  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  cover  for  the  top  of  the  vat, 
perforated  with  holes  and  made  so  as  to  easily  slip  down  into  it  and 
sink  a  little  under  the  superfices  of  the  liquor,  to  keep  the  skins 
and  pulpy  parts  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  ;  for  when  this  is  exposed,  audit  tends  to  swim 
on  the  top,  it  very  shortly  becomes  acicL^  and  communicating  tliis'to 
the  liquor  greatly  injures  it.  As  the  skins  give  the  colour  to  the 
wine,  nothing  is  better  than  the  keeping  of  them  down,  without  pres- 
sing, during  this  process,  for  to  believe  that  these  and  other  dregs 
floating  on  the  top,  impede  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  is  a  thing 
improbable,  since  it  requires  a  good  cork  to  stop  it. 

The  moment  of  drawing  off  the  wine  is  of  great  import,  but 
generally,  however,  without  rule.  It  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe a  certain  number  of  days  for  an  operation  liable  to  so  many 
vicissitudes,  as  much  through  the  qualities  of  the  grapes,  as  other  cir« 
cumstances.  But  as  the  great  object  of  fermentation  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Mu9t  or  expressed  juice  into  wine,  no  drawing  should  take 
place  until  that  is  effected.  This  moment  which  might  appear  un- 
certain may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  precision  by  means  of  a 
tin  tube  open  at  one  end  and  perforated  all  over  with  holes  of  a 
small  size,  that  the  grains  or  stones  of  the  fruit  may  not  pass  through 
when  dipped  into  the  vat,  inside  of  this  a  small  wooden  cylinder 
must  be  placed,  upheld  at  its  bottom  by  a  cork  plate  that  can  work 
up  and  down  freely  in  the  tube  :  this  instrument  is  to  be  plunged 
into  the  vat  and  kept  there,  the  liquor  getting  in  through  the  holes 
of  the  tube,  will  rise  the  cork  to  its  surface,  to  which  cork  the 
wooden  pin  or  cylinder  is  affixed.  This  latter,  must  be  marked  in 
different  heights,  which  will  be  seen  to  rise,  as  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion increases. 

With  this  instrument  the  precise  moment  in  which  the  wine 
is  to  be  drawn  off  may  be  established  with  great  exactness ;  tliis  is 
genemllydone  when^the  cylinder  has  attained  to  the  highest  and  be^* 
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come  stadonarfy  the  fermenting  mass  always  swelling  in  bnlk  till 
the  vinous  fermentation  is  completely  accomplished^  becoming 
.then  stationary,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  an  acetous  fer« 
mentation  and  sinking  with  that,  which  if  suffered  without  draw- 
ing off  the  liquor,  would  ruin  all.  Bertholkt  and  other  authors 
recommend,  not  to  draw  off  the  wine  till  you  are  able  to  perceive 
the  cylinder  begin  to  lower  a  little. 

When  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  clean  sweet  casks,  place  them 
in  the  cellar,  fill  them  up  wf  thin  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top,  and  lay  a 
piece  of  leather  with  a  sm  aJI  weight  on  it  over  each  bung-^iole 
that  may  yield  to  a  second  fermentation,  which  generally  takes 
place.  When  the  wine  has  settled  or  ceased  to  ferment,  bung  the 
casks  as  close  as  possible,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  is  exactly 
the  same  as  directed  for  white  wines. 

In  the  making  of  red  wines  it  is  customary  to  mix  with  the 
fruit,  a  small  portion  of  what  is  palled  the  Claret  grape,  to  heighten 
the  colour,  as  the  entire  juice  of  this  variety,  is  of  a  deep  red. 

It  is  also  customary,  and  even  necessary,  with  wine  of  a  weak 
body  made  from  newly  established  Vineyards,  or  from  worn  out 
old  ones,  to  add  two  or  three  gallons  of  very  nice  brandy,  and  five 
or  six  of  old  strong  wine  of  the  same  colour,  and  as  near  the  in- 
tended flavour  as  possible  to  every  hogshead  of  60  or  63  gallons  of 
the  new  wine;  this  is  usually  done  after  the  fermentation  is  over. 

In  S])ain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  if  the  season  proves  wet,  or 
if  they  think  the  Muat  or  expressed  juice  too  replete  with  watry 
particles,  they  boil  the  whole,  or  part  thereof,  to  evaporate  the 
superabundance,  but  this  is  done  immediately  after  the  juice  is 
expVessed,  before  the  least  fermentation  takes  place. 

The  evaporation  ought  not  to  be  by  an  intense  ebulition,  and 
although  the  fire  may  be  ardent,  the  ebulition  may  be  prevented  by 
pouring  some  cold  Must  into  the  kettle  every  time  you  perceive  it 
ready  to  boil. 

The  acid  contained  in  the  Miist  being  capable  of  desolving  copr 
per  and  converting  it  into  verdigrease,  you  must,  therefore,  be 
carefu  1  not  to  boil  it  in  any  kettle  but  such  as  is  perfectly  well 
tinned,  and  ome  people,  after  cleaning  the  inside  effectually,  rub  it 
all  over  with  a  wollen  rag  dipped  in  sweet  oil ;  if  these  precautions 
are  neglected,  the  dissolution  of  the  copper  will  give  a  disagreear 
ble  brass  taste  to  the  wine^  and  perhaps  render  it  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  those  who  drink  it. 

The  kettle  should  be  large,  wide  in  the  moulb  and  flat  in  the  bot- 
tom, which  will  produce  a  saving  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  and 
expedite  the  process. 

The  whole  of  the  Muat  may  be  boiled,  or  if  only  a  part  thereof 
be  so  reduced,  this  should  be  mixed  with  the  remainder,  and,  if 
intended  for  white  wine,  put  into  casks  to  undergo  the  process  of 
vinous  fermentation,  as  before  noticed.  But  if  designed  for  red 
wine,  it  must  be  poured  into  the  vat,  when  of  a  temperate  degree  of 
heat,  pn  the  pulp  and  skins,  there  to  undergo  with  them  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  fermentation,  to  extract  the  colour  and  to  form  the 
wine ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  treated  as  beforp  directied ;  observing  to 
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take  similar  pains  in  pressing  the  juice  out  of  the  pulp,  when  suf- 
ficientlj  fermented,  as  recommended  under  the  article  white  vnnesj 
but  this  will  not  be  so  difficult. 

The  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  boiling  the  Must  may  be  inferred 
irom  the  following  stoiy  related  by  Mutardi-b£n*Gasif  an  Ara- 
bian Author. 

^  Noah  being  come  out  of  the  Ark^hc  commanded  each  of  his 
sons  to  build  a  house  :  they  afterwards  busied  themselves  in  sowing 
and  planting  trees,  for  which  they  had  found  kernels  and  necessary 
fruits  in  the  Ark.  Noah  wanted  the  Vine  only,  nor  could  he  ever 
find  it.  Gabriel  then  gave  him  notice,  that  it  was  the  Devil  who 
had  stolen  it  away,  because  he  had  a  right  to  it.  Noah  made  liim 
come  forward  immediately,  and  said  to  him ;  Oh  !  thou  accursed ! 
wherefore  hast  thou  carried  the  Vine  away  from  me  ?  because  it 
doth  belong  to  me,  quoth  Satan.  Share  it  betwixt  you  replies 
Gabriel.  I  agree  to  that,  continued  Noah,  and  I'll  let  him  have 
the  one^fourth.  That  will  not  be  sufficient  for  him  replied  Gabriel. 
Well !  I  am  willing  said  Noah  to  take  one  half  and  he  may  have 
the  other.  That  is  not  still  enough  said  Gabriel  ;  he  must  have 
two  thirds  of  it  and  thou  only  one,  and  thy  Must  shall  be  boiled  on 
the  fire,  until  it  has  consumed  up  the  two  thii*ds,  the  use  of  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  granted  unto  thee.*' 

What  a  pity  !  that  Mvtardi-bem-Gasif  did  not  inform  us  of 
the  progress  made  by  his  Satanic  Majesty  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Tm^,  to  whom  Gabriel's  fiivours  had  been  extended  so  very 
bountifuUy,  even  not  to  the  injunction  of  boiling  his  Must. 

General  Remarks. 

Ideal  as  well  as  intrinsic  qualities,  cause  one  kind  of  wine  to 
be  preferred  to  another,  so  that  one  nation  or  country  admires 
what  another  does  not  like,  or  perhaps  despises ;  and  even  this  ideal 
fancy  is  not  uncommon  among  individuals  of  the  same  country, 
town,  or  place  ;  consequently,  it  would  be  well  to  know  how  to  vary 
the  properties  of  wine  according  to  fancy. 

If  a  taste  of  wine  slightly  acid,  similar  to  that  of  the  Rhenish  is 
desired,  sometartarous  acid  may  be  added  to  the  Must. 

If  the  wine  is  required  sweet,  the  Must  should  be  drained  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  may  retain  as  little  as  possible  of  the  lees,  and  let 
it  afterwards  ferment  of  itself.  Some  sugared  matter  might  be 
joined  with  it. 

If  the  wine  should  be  wanted  delicate  and  of  a  light  colour,  the 
Must  should  not  be  suffered  to  have  a  long  action  on  the  lees, 
from  which*  it  takes  principles  that  augment  the  fermentation,  and 
dcsolve  in  consequence  the  mucilaginous  paits,  together  with  the 
colouring  matter. 

Should  a  strong  wine  of  good  body  be  preferred,  the  Must 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  remain  the  longer  on  the  dregs,  in  case 
the  grapes  do  not  afibrd  it  of  sufficient  strength.  Or  the  boiling  of 
the  Must  in  the  manner  before  observed,  will  accomplish  this. 
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If  besides  it  be  desired  to  have  a  heady,  or  intoxicating  wine,  add 
some  tartar  and  sugarded  matter  to  the  Mtutj  which  will  produce  a 
greater  portion  of  spirit. 

If  the  wine  be  required  to  have  a  great  deal  of  body,  add,  after 
the  ceasing  of  the  fermentation,  a  fresh  sugared  matter,  such  as 
strong  Must  deprived  of  its  tartar. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  exposing  the  casks  of  weak 
wine  to  the  winter  frost,  till  the  watry  particles  contained  in  the 
liquor  are  converted  into  ice,  and  then  drawing  off  the  pure  winCf 
would  be  the  best  method  of  giving  it  a  sufficient  body.  If  this 
answers  the  end,  and  it  is  very  probable  it  may,  as  pure  wine 
requires  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  to  freeze  it  than  water,  the 
middle  and  eastern  states  of  the  Unipn  possess  an  advantage,  in  that 
respect,  over  most  of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe,  as  the  cold  of 
their  winters  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  answer  that  end. 

Should  the  wine  be  required  with  much,  little,  or  no  colour,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  this  quality  resides  exclusively  in  the  skin 
of  the  fruit,  so  that  you  may  conduct  the  process  according  to  your 
desire. 

Different  flavours  and  fragrancies  are  communicated  by  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grapes,  and  also  from  other  ingredients ;  the  odour 
of  Muscadel,  for  example,  is  given  with  the  flowers  of  Elder  and 
other  herbs ;  some  use  peach  flowers  and  consider  them  to  commu- 
nicate an  agreeable  flavour  to  wine. 

The  absolute  and  essential  qualities  in  wine  are  to  have  no  de- 
fect, nor  be  liable  easily  to  conti*act  any,  to  be  able  to  keep  long,  and 
bear  transportation. 

An  essential  article  in  the  preservation  of  wine  is  to  keep  the 
air  totally  excluded  out  of  the  vessels,  for  which  purpose  Davan- 
ZATi  advises,  ^^  to  take  off  the  rind  of  a  piece  of  dried  bacon,  and 
leave  a  little  fat  adhering  to  it  in  tlfe  centre,  after  that  make  use  of 
it  in  the  manner  of  a  bung,  and  cram  it  in  with  might,  that  the 
cask  may  be  well  stopped  up  :  extend  out  the  rind  afterwards  over 
the  cask,  after  having  done  it  over  with  ashes ;  then  cover  it 
over  again  with  very  dry  ashes :  and  that  they  may  not&ll  off,  nail  a 
piece  of  stuff  over  the  same.  The  cask  being  then  suflliciently 
shut  up,  the  air  will  not  penetrate  into  it,  and  the  wine  cannot  change 
its  nature.** 

I  mention  this  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  casks  being  kept  air 
tight  and  bunged  effectually,  not  doubting  but  many  other  methods 
may  be  used  equally  effectual,  perhaps  much  more  so,  than  that 
recommended  by  Davanzati. 

A  wine  cellar  should  be  dry,  so  deep  under  ground  as  that  the 
temperature  of  it  heat,  may  be  nearly  the  same  winter  and  sum- 
mer: it  should  be  at  a  distance  from  streets,  high-ways,  workshops, 
sewers  and  necessaries ;  if  arched  over,  the  better. 

Of  all  other  methods  wine  is  best  preserved  in  bottles,  well 
corked  and  sealed ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  till  it  is  clear  and 
fine  and  all  fermentation  subsided. 

Tartar  and  the  lees  of  wine,  are  the  principles  of  its  destruction, 
and  none  but  sweet  wines  can  bear  the  existence  of  them ;  by  often 
drawing  it  off  in  order  to  purge  it  of  these,  there  is  too  great  a 
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tuperfices  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air^  which  greatly  injures 
the  wine. 

To  obviate  this  evil^  the  people  of  Champagne  and  other  wine 
countries,  make  use  of  the  following  expedient,  viz.  To  a  leather 
pipe  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length  and  two  inches  in  diameter  are 
adapted,  at  each  end,  wooden  pipes  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length^ 
which  decrease  in  diameter  towards  the  ends,  and  are  fastened  to 
the  leather  pipes  by  means  of  a  piece  of  twine.  The  bung  of  the 
cask  intended  to  be  filled  is  taken  out  and  one  of  the  pipes  put 
into  it.  A  good  cock  is  fixed  in  the  cask  to  be  emptied ;  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  in  this  is  inserted  the  extremity 
of  the  other  pipe.  A  pair  of  bellows  of  two  feet  long,  including  the 
handles,  and  ten  inches  in .  diameter,  with  a  wooden  pipe,  to  the 
extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  small  leather  valve  to  prevent  the  air 
from  rushing  out  when  the  bellows  are  opened,  is  introduced 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  bung  and  fitted  exactly  thereto.  When 
the  beHows  are  worked,  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  wine,  obliges 
it  to  issue  from  the  cask  and  to  ascend  and  pass  through  the  leathet* 
pipe  into  the  other  cask.  When  the  pipe  is  once  filled,  the  wine 
will  pass  through  without  the  application  of  any  further  force  till 
each  cask  is  half  full,  but  then  by  working  the  bellows  the  artificial 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  wine,  will  oblige  the  re- 
mainder to  pass  off,  without  any  agitation  or  shaking.  When  a 
hissing  is  heard  at  the  cock,  it  is  a  sign  that  ail  ^e  wine  has  passed. 
This  operation  .may  be  performed  in  another  manner,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  cock,  by  making  one  of  the  wooden  {upes  so  long  as 
to  reach  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  bottom,  and  introducing  it 
through  the  bung,  together  with  the  pipe  of  the  bellows^ 
which  when  worked,  will  force  up  the  liquor  as  before. 

Clarification  of  Wmea. 

m 

When  wines  have  been  racked  off  three  or  four  times,  in  the 
preceding  manner,  they  may  be  fined  or  clarified  as  follows.  For 
white  wines,  mix  a  quart  of  new  milk  and  about  an  ounce  of  salt, 
with  two  or  three  quarts  of  wine  and  pour  it  into  the  cask,  then 
with  a  strong  lath  or  flat  stick,  stir  the  wine  in  the  cask  very  we(l^ 
observing  not  to  put  the  stick  to  the  bottom,  lest  you  disturb  the 
lees  or  sediment.     This  will  be  sufficient  for  63  gallons. 

Some  ibr  this  purpose  use  a  solution  of  isinglass,  about  the- 
quantity  of  an  ounce  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  wine;  but  Chaptal 
observes, ''  the  use  of  this  substance  is  dreaded  in  warm  climates, 
and  its  place  is  supplied  by  whites  of  eggs :  ten  or  twelve  are  suf- 
ficient for  half  a  muid,  or  seventy-two  gallons  English.  They 
should  be  well  beaten  up  and  mixed  with  a  pint  of  new  milk." 

For  a  hogshead  of  red  wine  beat  up  effectually  the  whites  of  ten 
or  twelve  frcBh  eggs,  and  incorporate  this  well  with  three  or  four 
quarts  of  wine,  which  pour  into  the  cask,  stirring  it  as  above  direct- 
ed. In  five  or  six  days  afters  the  wines  will  be  fit  to  draw  off  for 
bottling,  8cc. 
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Methods  x)f  curing  Raisins. 

R.  Twisd  Esq.  says,  in  his  travels  through  Portugal  and  Spaiiii 
page  334,  ^  Raisins  are  of  two  sorts ;  those  which  are  called  sun- 
raisins  are  made  thus :  when  the  grapes  are  almost  ripe,  the  stalk 
is  half  cut  through,  so  that  the  sap  may  not  penetrate  &rther,  but 
yet  the  bunch  of  grapes  may  remain  suspended  by  the  stalk ;  the 
8un  by  darting  on  them,  candies  them,  and  when  they  are  dry  they 
are  packed  up  in  boxes.'* 

^'  The  seccMid  sort  are  made  after  this  manner ;  when  the  vines 
are  produced  the  tendrels  or  claspersf  are  preserved  till  the  time  of 
vintage  ;  a  great  fire  is  made,  when  these  tendreb  are  burned,  and 
in  the  lye  made  of  their  asheS)  the  newly  gathered  grapes  are  dipt^ 
after  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  which  raiders  then 
fit  for  use.*' 

Mr.  Swinbum  in  his  travels  through  Spain  informs  us,  that 
the  raisins  dried  on  the  coast  of  Valencia  are  dipt  in  a  lie  of  vine 
and  ashes. 


Preserving  Grapes  fresh  for  tnnter  use. 

Grapes  may  be  kept  fresh  a  long  time  by  the  following  method  s 
before  the  autumn  frosts  have  killed  the  leaves,  let  the  bunch  witk 
the  shoot  be  carefully  cut  off  the  vine ;  then  let  the  lower  end  of  the 
shoot  be  put  into  a  bottle  filled  with  water  ;  which  hang  up  with 
the  shoot  and  branch  in  a  w^m  room,  or  in  a  Green-house 

The  bottle  should  be  filled  with  fresh  clear  water  every  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  at  the  same  time  a  thin  panng  should  be  cut  off 
the  bottom  of  the  shoot,  whereby  the  pore^  will  be  made  to  imbibe 
the  water  with  greater  facility. 

By  this  method  grapes  may  be  kept  fresh  and  good  till  the  middle 
of  February. 

Or  let  the  grapes  hang  on  the  vines  as  long  as  they  will  continue 
on  with  safety ;  the  late  ripening  kinds  will  be  best  for  this  purposei 
provided  they  are  of  good  flavour  and  have  attained  foil  maturity* 
When  the  frosts  begin  to  set  in  sharp  then  gather  them.  Where 
there  are  several  bunches  on  one  bi*anch  cut  it  off,  leaving  about  six 
inches  in  length,  or  more,  of  'the  wood,  according  to  the  distance 
between  the  bunches,  and  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  fruit  at  each 
end ;  seal  both  ends  of  the  branch  with  some  common  sealing  wax, 
or  with  such  as  wine  mercliants  use  for  sealing  their  bottles  with  $ 
then  hang  them  across  a  line  in  a  dry  room,  which  is  to  be  kept 
perfectly  free  from  frost,  taking  care  to  clip  out,  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sars,  any  of  the  berries  that  begin  to  decay  or  become  mouldy,  which 
if  left  would  taint  the  others*  In  this  way  grapes  may  be  kept 
fresh  a  long  time :  if  they  are  cut  before  the  bunches  are  very 
ripe,  they  will  keep  longer,  but  their  flavour  will  not  be  so  fine. 

Hs^ving  plenty  of  fresh  grapes  in  winter  makes  a  gi-eat  addition 
to  the  table  and  if  properly  kept  they  >Tdll  be  of  a  much  superior 
flavour  to  the  imported  grapes. 
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Grapes  may  also  be  kept  in  jars ;  every  bunch  when  well  aired 
and  perfectly  dry,  should  be  wrapped  up  loosely  in  soft  white  paper, 
laid  in  layers,  and  each  layer  covered  with  bran,  which  should 
be  perfectly  well  dried  before  it  is  used  :  first  lay  a  little  of  the  dry 
bran  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  then  a  layer  of  the  wrapped  up  grapes, 
and  so  on,  a  layer  of  bran  and  layer  of  grapes  alternately,  till  you 
have  filled  the  jar ;  then  shake  it  gently  and  fill  it  to  the  top  with 
bran :  cover  the  top  with  paper,  and  over  this  a  piece  of  bladder 
doubled,  which  tie  firmly  round  to  exclude  the  air :  then  put  on 
the  top  or  cover  of  the  jar,  observing  that  it  fits  as  close  as  possible. 
These  jars  should  be  kept  in  a  room  where  they  will  not  be  exposed 
to  damps,  frosts,  or  too  much  heat. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  few  of  your  finest  bunches  for  this  pur- 
pose, from  the  depredations  of  birds  and  insects,  let  some  small  bag^ 
made  of  thin  gauze  or  crape  be  drawn  over  them,  or  rather  let  the 
bunches  be  put  into  the  bags ;  the  sun  and  air  will  have  free  access 
through  the  crape,  and  when  wet  it  will  dry  very  soon. 
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Buddings  or  Inoculating. 

CONTINUE  to  inoculate  peaches,  nectarines,  almonds  and 
apples  ;  the  three  former  will  succeed  very  well  if  done  any  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  month,,  and  even  later  in  a0me  seasons, 
especially,  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states ;  the  budding  of  apples 
should  be  finished  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible  ;  but  these,  or 
any  other  kinds,  may  be  inoculated  as  late  as  you  find  the  bark  to 
separate  freely  from  the  stock.  * 

Untie  the  bandanges  of  such  plants  as  have  been  budded  three 
or  four  weeks ;  this  must  not  be  neglected,  for  the  swelling  growth 
of  the  stocks,  would  cause  the  bandages  to  sink  into  the  bark,  which 
would  injure  both  stocks  and  buds. 

Pre/tare  ground  /or  Planting, 

If  omitted  in  August,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  embrace  every  lei- 
sure moment  at  this  time,  to  dig  and  prepare  all  vacant  quarters 
and  borders,  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  fruit-tree  stocks,  or  trees 
or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  in  October  or  November  ;  this  will  forward 
your  business,  and,  not  only  that,  but;  the  ground  will  be  mellowed 
and  moistened  by  the  rain,  which  will  be  of  much  advantage  in  ex- 
citing the  plants  to  produce  new  fibres  before  winter. 

3  n 
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TraTi^iiantiMg, 

When  absolute  necessity  requires  it»  and  only  in  tbat  case*  ycm, 
may  in  the  last  week  of  this  month  remove  and  transplant  ever- 
greensy  and  such  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  a&  are  much  declined 
in  leaf;  buty.should  the  season  prove  dry,  these  must  be  carefully  and 
frequently  watered,  for  a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  not  giving  too 
mud^  at  a  time,  nor  too  frequently,  lest  an  over  quantity  should 
rot  the  young  fibres  as  they  are  produced. 

Profiagaiing  trees  and  Shrub9  by  CuttmgM  and  Layers, 

In  tbe.Iast  week  of  this  month  you  may  begin  to  propagate  goose- 
berries, currants,  honeysuckles,  and  several  other  hai'dy  trees  and 
shrubs,  by  cuttings  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  plant 
them  in  a  shady  border :  however,  I  would  not  advise  this  to  be  done 
before  October,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  ;  for  wood  imperfectly 
ripened,  when  cut  off  and  planted  in  this  month,  seldom  can  bear 
the  power  of  the  sun  in  our  climates,  unless  it  is  for  some  time 
after,  covered  and*protected  therefrom. 

The  general  propagation  by  layers  may,  with  great  pn^riety, 
be  commenced  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month.  For  the 
method  see  page  279. 

Fndt  Stonet^ 

Peach,  plumb,  aud  cherry  stones,  &c.  may  now  be  sown  as 
directed  in  page  144,  or  they  may  be  presened  as  recommended 
in  page  458  till  October,  November,  or  February ;  but  in  the  south- 
ern states  they  should  be  sown  in  or  before  January,  if  possible. 

Tiimniing  Pines  and  PlrSy  t5*f. 

Where  firs,  pines,  and  other  resinous  trees,  are  grown  so  rude 
as  to'  require  some  of  their  branches  to  be  cut  off,  this  is  the  best 
time  in  the  year  for  so  doing ;  now  they  are  not  subject  tD 
weep  as  in  the  spring;,  and  there  "will  be  time  fijr  their  wounds  to 
harden  and  partly  heal  before  winter.  Walnut-trees  and  maples 
should,  also,  be  trimmed  at  this  season,  where  necessary,  for  the 
same  reasons. 

General  care  of  Young  Mirsery-PlanU, 

Thorouglily  clean  from  weeds  all  the  seed-beds  and  young  plan- 
tations cf  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  this  must  be  done  occasionally  by 
hand  and  hoe,  taking  opportunity  of  dry  days  when  you  work  with 
the  hoe  ;  hand  weeding  will  be  easier  performed  when  the  ground  is 
tnoist. 

Continue  to  give  water,  in  dry  weather,  to  all  the  plants  in  pots 
or  boxes,  and  also  to  new  plantations  of  flowers,  &c. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  be^in  to  pot  off  singlyi 
tech  young  tender  plants  as  were  raised  from  seed  this  year,  and 
that  stand  too  close  together  where  growing.  These  should  be 
immediate  placed  in  the  shade  for  about  three  weeks  till  newly 
footed,  after  which  place  them  in  a  warm  exposure  till  the  ap- 
proach of  frost,  when  they  must  be  removed  into  the  G^een-house, 
6r  placed  under  the  protection  of  frames  and  glasses,  &c. 
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Otmati(m&  and  Pinks, 

YOUR  late  carnation  and  pink  layers,  must  now  be  taken  otf,  as 
ioon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  and  be  treated  as  directed  in  July  and 
August ;  the  earlier  in  the  month  that  you  can  do  tliis/the  better 
Will  the  plants  be  rooted  before  winter. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  you  may  transplant  from  the 
nursery-beds,  the  seedling  pinks  and  carnations,  into  such  beds 
and  borders  as  you  intend  them  to  flower  in  ;  observing  to  take 
each  plant  up  with  a  ball  of  earth,  and  to  give  it  some  water  when 
newly  planted. 

AuricuUtM, 

The  auricula  plants  still  require  due  attention,  but  particularly 
those  shifted  last  month  ;  they  must  yet  be  kept  in  the  shade  and 
moderately  watered,  as  often  as  the  earth  appears  rather  dry,  to 
promote  a  free  growth  and  a  good  supply  of  new  roots  before 
winter. 

If  the  shifting  had  been  neglected  last  month  it  may  yet  be  done, 
but  the  beginning  of  August  is  a  mqre  eligible  period. 

Particular  care  must  now  be  taken  to  keep  the  auricula  seedlings, 
as  well  as  the  old  plants^  free  from  decayed  leaves  and  weeds  of 
every  kind,  to  keep  the  earth  about  them  in  a  moderate  state  of 
moisture,  that  the  plants  may  grow  freely  and  obtain  strength  before 
winter. 

Sowing  weeds  of  Bulbous  rooted  Jlovfers, 

This  will  be  a  very  proper  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  of  tviry  other  kind  of  bulbous  rooted  flowers,  that 
have  perfected  seed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  season.  These 
seeds  should  be  sown  separately,  in  boxes  filled  with  good  sound 
garden  mould,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sand,  or  with  Hyacinth 
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or  Tulip  compost;  sow  the  seeds  pretty  thick  and  cover  them  about 
half  an  inch  deep.    The  depth  of  earth  in  each  box  should  be  at 
least  one  foot,  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  should  be  perforated  with 
holes,  each  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  shells,  in 
order  that  any  extra  moisture  may  drain  off  thereby.     The  boxes 
are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  exposui*c,  and  will   require   no 
water,  or  any  other  attention  than  the  keeping  of  them  perfectly 
free  from  weeds,  and  slightly  protecting  them  from  frost,  till  the 
spring  following  when  the  plants  will  appear.     Early  in   May, 
place  the  boxes  in  the  shade,  but  not  under  the  dropping  or  shade 
of  trees,  and,  ill  very  dry  weather,  give  the  plants  a  small  portion  of 
water ;  but  this  should  be  administered  sparingly,   lest  it  should 
rot  the  young  bulbs.     In  June  when   the  leaves  are  decayed  sift 
half  an  inch  of  fresh  earth  over  that  in  the  boxes,  and  on  the  ap* 
proach  of  winter  place  them  again  in  a  warm  exposure,  where  you 
can  give  them  some  slight  protection  from  severe  frost.     Ontinue 
the  same  treatment  winter  and  summer,  till  the  month  of  June  or 
July  in  the  third  year  ;  the  roots  may  then  be  taken  up,  dried  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  large  bulbs  or  offsets  in 
pages  383  and  3£4 :   a  few  of  the  strongest  roots  will  flower  the 
fourth  year,  about  one  half  may  be  expected  to  flower  the  fifth,  but 
the  sixth  year  every  healthy  root  will  exhibit  its  bloom,  and  then 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  cultivator  will  be  idealized  or 
disappohited.     He  may,  however,  think  himself  fortunate,  if  one 
half  of  the  plants  that  first  appeared,  are  in  existence  at  this  period  ; 
and  if  he  can  at  last  find  one  Tulip  or  Hyacinth  in  five  hundred 
deserving  a  name,  or  a  place  in  a  good  collection,  he  may  rest  per- 
fectly content. 

The  TuUpa  raised  from  seed,  will  each  consist  of  one  plain  colour, 
on  a  white,  dark,  or  yellow  bottom ;  the  period  of  their  breaking  into 
different  stripes  is  very  uncertain,  so  much  so,  that  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  wait  ten  or  twenty  years  without  the  desired  success,  al- 
though it  sometimes  happens,  fortunately,  to  take  place  the  first, 
second,  or  third  year  after  their  blooming  ;  where  the  collection  of 
breeders  is  numerous  (a  name  given  to  those  self  couloured  Tulips) 
there  may  be  reasonable  expectations  of  procuring  one  or  two 
valuable  flowers  annually  :  a  poor  dry  soil  is  most  likely  to  produce 
these  effects;  and  a  single  instance  has  occured  where  forty 
breeders  out  of  fifty  became  broken  or  variagated  in  one  season,  in 
a  situation  of  this  description. 

New  sorts  of  breeders  are  procured  from  seed,  but  such  only  as 
have  tall  strong  stems,  with  large  well  formed  cups,  and  clear  in 
the  bottom,  are  worth  cultivating. 

J^ote^  The  various  kinds  of  tender  bulbous-rooted  flowering 
plants,  may  mc  propagated  as  above  directed,  but  the  boxes  in 
which  the  seedlings  grow,  must  be  placed  in  a  Green<rhouse  or 
Hot-house  in  winter,  according  to  the  respective  necessities  of  the 
various  kinds. 
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Transfilant  Perennial  and  Biennial  Flower  Roots, 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  is  a  very  proper  period  for  trans-* 
planting  the  various  kinds  of  seedling  perennial,  and  biennial  flow- 
erst  out  of  the  flower-nursery  into  the  beds,  borders,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  where  they  are  designed  to  bloom.  You  may  likewise 
slip  and  plant  out  double  catchfly,  pinks,  London  pride,  lychni- 
deas,  Dracocephalums,  sweet-william,  thrift,  scarlet-lychnis,  Virgi- 
nian spiderwort,  double  rose-campion,  double  rocket,  wginian  lung- 
wort, creeping  Greek  valerian,  and  every  other  nid  of  hardy 
fibrous-rooted  perennial^  that  are  past  bloom. 

Cut  down  the  stalks  of  such  flowers  as  are  decayed,  and  where 
they  are  not  to  be  transplanted,  dig  the  ground  about  them  and  add 
some  rotten  dung  or  fresh  earth  to  the  borders,  which  will  greatly 
fltreogthen  their  roots. 

This  will  also  be  a  very  good  titne  to  collect  from  the  fields^ 
swamps,  and  woods,  some  of  the  favourites  of  the  Most-High, 
which  he  has  decorated  with  such  a  profusion  of  lustre  and  beauty, 
that,  ^<  Solomon  in  all  his  Glory"  was  not  equal  to.  These  are  X» 
be  taken  up  and  treated  as  directed  in  page  461. 

The  various  kinds  of  tuberous  rooted  flowering-plants  may  now 
be  propagated  by  slipping  or  parting  their  roots,  such  as  Poeonias, 
Spiraea  Filipendula,  flag-Irises,  Helleborus  hyemalis  or  winter 
aconite,  &c.  This  last  should  have  its  roots  planted  in  small 
clusters ;  for  small  solitary  flowers  scattered  about  the  boHers,  are 
scarcely  seen  at  a  distance,  but  when  these,  snowdrops,  crocuses, 
and  dwarf  Persian  Irises,  are  alternately  planted  in  bunches,  the^ 
will  have  a  very  good  efiect,  as  they  flower  at  the  same  time  and 
are  much  of  a  size.  You  may  also  divide  and  transplant  the  roots 
of  the  Helleborus  nig^r,  or  Christmas  rose.  Helleborus  viridis,or 
green  Hellebore,  Helleborus  ranunculinus,  and  H.  foetidus,  stinking- 
Hellebore*  or  Bear's-foot.  The  Helleborus  lividus,  purple,  or 
great  three  flowered  black  Hellebore,  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  it  is 
usual  to  keep  this  in  the  Green-house,  where  it  will  flower  in 
February  and  continue  a  long  time  in  bloom.  It  may  now  be  pro- 
pagated in  like  manner  as  the  other  species. 

The  fair  Maida  of  France, 

The  double  flowering  variety  of  the  JRanunculua  acomtifoUus^ 
Aconite-leaved  Crowfoot,  or  Fair  Maids  of  France^  is  greatly  es- 
teemed for  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  numerous  flowers.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  grows,  generally,  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  high,  the  stalks  branching  out  at  top  into  several  divisions,  at 
each  of  which  there  is  one  leaf  of  the  same  shape  of  the  root  leaves, 
divided  into  five  lanceolate  lobes  each ;  the  four  side-lobes  are  upon 
foot-stalks  coming  from  the  side  of  the  principal  stalk,  and  the 
middle  one  terminates  it ;  they  are  deeply  serrate,  and  have  seve- 
ral longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  very  double, 
each  standing  upon  a  single  foot-stalk.    The  root  is  perennial  and 
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composed  of  many  strong  fleshy  fibres,  formed  like  that  of  the 
Ranunadua  asiatiau  or  garden  ranunculus,  and  increasing  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  is  very 
scarce  at  present  in  America. 

This  beautiful  plant  flowers  generally  in  the  latter  end  of  May 
and  June,  and  may  be  propagated  by  taking  up  the  roots  now,  or  kt 
any  time  after  the  stems  decay,  separating  the  ofisets,  taking  care^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  crown  of  each  unhurt,  and  plant- 
ing them  in  any  good  garden  earth.     Their  thick  fibres  are  to  be 
spread  around,  and  the  upper  part  of  each  root  is  to  be  covered 
about  too  inches  deep,  if  planted  in  beds  or  borders,  but  if  in  pots, 
one  inch  will  be  sufficient ;  raise  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  potf 
place  the  root  thereon,  spreading  the  fibres  around  and  downward, 
then  fill  in  the  earth  and  cover  as  above.    The  pots  will  require 
some  protection  and  but  very  little  water  during  winter,  for  no 
root  or  plant  will  bear  as  much  frost  when  in  pots,  as  if  planted  in 
the  open  ground.  This  plant  looks  beautiful  in  rooms  and  windows, 
when  in  flower,  as  well  as  in  borders  and  beds. 

Reawncultitea  and  Anemonea, 

In  the  last  week  or  ten  days  of  this  month  you  should  plant  a  few 
beds  of  ranunculuses  and  anemones,  for  an  early  bloom,  as  directed 
in  October ;  but  I  would  not  recommend  the  general  planting  of 
those  roots  sooner  than  next  month;  however,  it  will  be  proper 
at  this  time  to  begin  to  prepare  the  beds,  &c.  as  there  advised. 

Planting  various  kinds  of  Buldoua  Boot*, 

Spring  crocuses,  snowdrops,  fritillaries,  crown-imperials,  dens- 
canises,  dwarf  Persian,  English  and  Spanish  bulbous  Irises,  scarlet 
martagons,  white,  superb,  Canada,  and  red  lilies,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  bulbs  that  do  not  agree  with  being  kept  long  out  of  ground, 
should  now  be  planted  if  possible  :  for  although  these  roots  may  be 
kept  up  much  longer  if  preserved  fix>m  the  air,  in  dry  sand,  saw 
dust,  dry  chaff  or  the  like,  yet  they  would  not  flower  near  so  well 
next  season,  as  if  planted  indue  time. 

Common  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  &c.  may  now  be  planted 
in  the  borders  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  in  small  clumps  of  four  or 
five  in  a  place,  covering  the  roots  about  four  inches  deep,  if  the 
soil  be  dry  and  light,  if  stiff  and  heavy,  three  inches  will  be  suffi- 
cient; but  the  latter  kind  of  soil  should  not  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose  if  possible:  where  the  borders  are  naturally  inclined 
to  clay,  proper  earth  should  be  brought  on  barrows,  and  holes 
made  in  the  spots  where  you  intend  planting,  about  a  foot  in  diam- 
ter,  and  at  least,  the  same  in  depth,  which  fill  with  the  good  soil 
and  plant  the  roots  therein,  covering  as  above. 

Van  Thol  and  other  early  tulips,  may  now  be  planted  in  a  warm 
soil  and  exposure,  for  an  early  spring  bloom. 
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Flowcr*Border9  and  Shrubberies* 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  dig  the  vacant 
beds  and  borders,  where  the  plants  are  mostly  declined  in  their 
flowering,  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  any  plants  or  rootsi 
to  kill  weeds^  and  to  give  a  neat  and  becoming  appearance  to  the 
whole ;  if  they  require  it,  add  some  fresh  earth  or  verry  rotten 
dung  to  them,  and  in  the  planting  of  flowers  in  borders  along  the 
principal  walks,  observe  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
ttmt  there  may  be  a  regular  succession  of  flowers  throughout  the 
flieason  in  the  different  parts,  planting  the  low  growing  kinds  ia 
front  and  the  taller  more  remote  from  the  walks. 

Continue  to  keep  the  general  flower  borders,  clumps,  and  other 
similar  districts  very  clean,  and  in  neat  order,  and  go  round  all  the 
beds,  borders,  and  shrubbery  compartments  once  a  week,  to  cut 
down  decayed  flower*stems,  for  such  detract  much  from  the 
beauty  of  the  plants  in  flower,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  general 
appearance. 

Regulate  disorderly  growths,  tie  up  straggling  branches,  and 
pick  off*  all  decayed  leaves,  likewise  prune  or  cut  away  any  branch- 
es or  twigs  that  appear  in  a  mouldy  or  declining  state,  on  any  of 
the  flowering  plants  or  shrubs. 

3ox  Mdgings* 

Clip  box  edgings  where  it  was  omitted  in  the  two  former  monthst 
but  let  this  be  done  as  soon  now  as  possible,  that  the  box  may  have 
time  to  grow  a  little  and  put  on  a  fresh  appearance  before  winter ; 
it  will  be  best  to  do  this  in  wet  or  cloudy  weather,  if  such  should 
happen  in  due  time. 

In  the  lasi:  week  of  this  month,  should  the  season  prove  moist, 
you  may  begm  to  plant  box  edgings  where  wanted,  as  directed  in 
page  294,  but  if  the  weather  sets  in  dry  and  hot  immediately  after, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  with  boards,  Sec.  for  a  month, 
abqpt  that  period  they  will  be  newly  rooted,  and  appear  neat  all 
winter.  However,  should  the  weather  not  prove  favourable  in  this 
month,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  defer  that  work  till  the 
early  part  of  October. 

If  you  have  low  bunches  of  dwarf  box,  that  the  offsets  are 
generally  rooted,  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  their 
striking  fresh  root  and  growing  freely  at  this  timt,  if  kept  regularly 
watered,  but  where  you  form  edgings  of  box  cuttings,  these  will 
require  to  be  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun,  at  least  for  a  month 
after,  if  planted  at  this-season. 

CUfi  Hedges. 

Such  hedges  as  have  not  been  trimmed  in  the  preceding  month, 
should  be  clipped  in  the  early  part  of  this,  before  the  shoots  get  hard. 

In  clipping  hedges,  always  take  particular  care  to  have  the 
sheai*s  in  perfect  good  order,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  neat  and 
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expeditious  work.  'Let  the  sides  of  the  full  grown  hedges  be  al« 
ways  clipped  in,  nearly  to  the  former  year's  cut,  and  as  even  and 
straight  as  possible ;  for  it  looks  awkward  and  not  workman  like, 
to  see  the  sides  ot  hedges,  especially  gaixien  hedges,  waved  and 
uneven  ;  and  always  observe  to  clip  a  hedge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
9lopiC  in  a  narrowing  manner  ufiwards^  that  the  top  may  be  a  little 
narrower  than  the  bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  as  even  and  level 
as  possible. 

In  clipping  young  hedges  under  training,  be  cautious  not  to  cat 
them  too  close  above,  but  clip  the  top  off  regularly  to  retard  the 
luxuriant  shoots,  and  cause  them  to  branch  out  and  thicken  the 
hedge,  and  also  to  give  the  moderate  growths  an  equal  advantage  of 
air  and  room  to  advance  as  equally  as  possible  ;  cut  the  sides  with 
similar  care  but  closer,  and  always  sloping  inwards  or  narrowing 
towards  the  top ;  for  by  thus  exposing  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
hedge  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  rain,  and  dews,  ail  parts  are 
equally  encouraged  in  growth,  and  the  whole  becomes  close  and 
well  furnished,  but  when  the  top  overhangs  the  bottom,   the  lower 
.    branches,  for  want  of  those  advantages,   decay  and  the  hedge  be 
comes  thin  below  and,  consequently,  much  more  unfit  to  answer 
the  end  than  if  judiciously  trained. 

Grass  and  Grccvel  JValks^  and  Lamns. 

Continue  to  treat  your  g^*ass  and  gravel  walks  and  lawns  as  di- 
rected in  page  391,  and  let  the  rough  edges  of  all  grass  lawns.  Sec 
adjoining  gravel  walks,  and  principal  borders,  be  cut  close  and  neat* 
with  a  very  sharp  edging-iron,  &c.  which  will  give  an  additional 
neatness,  and  becoming  appearance  to  the  whole. 

Prefiarc  for  Planting. 

Prepare  now,  at  all  leisure  hours,  th^  different  beds,  borders^ 
and  composts,  for  your  plantations  of  choice  tulips,  hyacinths,  ane- 
mones, ranunculuses,  and  other  flower-roots,  which  are  to  be  plant* 
ed  next  month  ;  also  for  the  various  flowering  shrubs,  &c.  that 
the  hurry  of  business  may  not  press  upon  you  too  much  at  once, 
and  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  do  every  thing  in  its  proper 
season. 

Transplanting  EvergrecTis. 

In  the  last'week  of  this  month,  should  necessity  require^  you  may 
transplant  such  evergreens,  as  seem  to  have  ceased  growing,  pro« 
vtded  you  can  remove  them  with  balls  of  earth,  or  that  they  are  to 
be  planted  in  shady  places  ;  but  in  either  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  water  them,  occasionally,  in  dry  weather,  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  planting  ;  however,  if  the  season  proves  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be 
better  to  defer  that  work  till  October, 
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Tke  VaOimuria  americaim* 

Someaocountitf  the  FaMitneria  americana^  mxf  not  proye  unaccep- 
table to  the  curiousy  the  more  especially  at  k  tends  to  cast  some 
light  on  the  ^  /bve«"  and  sexes  of  plants. 

This  extraordinaiy  vegetable  production  grows  in  the  river  Dela- 
ware not  fiir  from  Philadelphia,  and  may,  with  care,  be  introduced 
by  means  of  seeds  or  roots,  into  rivers,  ponds,  and  canals,  &c. 
Another  species,  the  ^raiu^  is  found  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Norway, 
and  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  American  species,  flowers  gene- 
rally in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  in  September. 

The  FaUuneria  belongs  to  the  Class  Dioecia^  and  Order  Diandria^ 
bearing  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants.  The  female 
plant  produces  long,  tubular,  purple  flowers,  which  stand  singly  on 
the  top  of  a  stalk,  curiously  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  which  is 
conunoB  to  both  aftedet ;  when  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand, 
this  screw  or  spiral  stalk  relaxes  more  or  less  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  water,  and  suffers  the  flowers  to  rise  up  to  the  sur&ce, 
where  they  float,  in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  their  husbands. 

The  flowers  of  the  male  plant  are  very  numerous,  small,  and  of  a 
white  colour ;  they  are  contained  within  a  Spatha  or  sheaih,  which 
stands  on  a  short  foot-stalk,  that  never  rises  to  the  top  of  the  water ; 
the  flowers  being  arrived  at  maturity,  and  fired  with  love,  they 
burst  open  the  Spatha  in  which  they  are  contained,  detach  them- 
selves from  the  Receptacle  to  which  they  are  fixed,  and  rise  up  to 
the  sor&ce  of  the  water,  where  they  float  about,  as  if  in  search  of 
-their  mates,  and  suddenly,  with  a  kind  of  elasticity,  open  thegiselves 
and  discharge  their  Pollen,  which  being  conveyed  to  the  female  flow- 
ers growing  near  them,  or  scatter^  thereon,  impreg^tes  the 
seeds  contained  wit!hin  theGermen. 

The  Pollen  being  discharded  on  the  Stigma,  the  embryo  seeds  are 
impregnated ;  but  how  this  impregnation  is  effected,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  indeed  while  the  affair  of  impregnation  in  animals  is  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  discover  more  of 
it  in  vegetables. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  early  writers  on  the  sexes 
of  plants,  that  the  Pollen  in  substance  passed  through  the  Style,  and 
so  impregnated  the  seeds  in  the  Ovary ;  but  this  is  a  very  irrational 
supposition,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Pollen,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  case  for  the  true  sperm,  should  pass  through  a  part 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  impervious  to  it. 

Whether  the  sperm  itself  be  conveyed  through  the  Style,  is 
perhaps  what  never  will  with  certainly  be  determined. 

The  hint  of  there  being  different  sexes  in  plants,  seems  first  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Dioecia  classy  ov  such  as  produce  (male) 
flowers  with  Stamina  on  one  plant,  and  (female)  flowers  with  Pis- 
tilia  on  another. 

^  If  the  dust  of  the  bi*anch  of  a  male  Palm  Tree,  (says  Aristotle) 
be  suspended  over  the  female,  the  fruit  of  tlie  latter  will  quickly 
ripen ;  and  if  the  male  dust  be  carried  along  by  the  wind,  and  dis- 
persed upon  the  female,  the  same  effect  will  follow,  as  if  a  branch 
of  the  male  had  been  suspended  over  it." 
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^<  Naturalists,  {ssiys  Pliny)  admit  of  distinction  of  sex  not  only  m 
trees,  but  in  herbs,  and  all  plants  ;  yet  this  is  no  where  more  ob- 
servable than  in  Palms,  the  femals  of  which  never  propagate  but 
when  they  are  fecundated  by  the  dust  of  the  male." 

A'ute.  Those  who  wish  to  become  scientifically  acquunted  uricb 
the  Unnaan^  or  sexual  system  of  plants,  will  be  j^reatly  edified  bjr 
consulting  that  very  valuable  work,  the  "  Elements  of  Botaiit*% 
published  in  1803  by  Benjauin  Smith  Babton,  m.  d.  Profe&sor 
of  Materia  Aiedica,  Natural  History,  and  Botany,  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Doctor  Barton  has  for  several  yeara  been  preparing  mate- 
rials for  a  Flora  Pknsylvanica,  or  a  scientific  description  of 
the  indigenous  plants  of  Pennsylvania,  which  it  is  to  be  hopcxi  he 
will  shortly  publish ;  as  by  it  the  public  will  become  acquainted 
with  many  rare  and  valuable  plants,  not  hitherto  described ;  and 
also,  with  several  others,  delineated  so  imperfectly  by  European 
writers,  perhaps  from  dried  specimens,  as  not  to  be  known  by  their 
descriptions. 
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IN  i\\6  eastern  states^  between  the  fifteenth  and  latter  end  of  thi» 
month,  according  to  local  situations,  the  nights  will  be  getting 
cold,  and  consequently,  the  more  lender  kinds  of  Green-house  plants 
must  be  taken  in,  before  they  change  their  colour  by  too  much 
cold,  leaving  the  hardy  sorts  out  as  long  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  attacked  by  frost. 

Some  people  are  desirous  to  keep  out  their  plants  as  long  as 
possible,  this  is  very  right,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  too 
hazardous  a  period,  for  one  night's  frost  would  cause  the  leaves  to 
lose  their  fine  green  colour,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  restored 
during  the  wholo  ;vinter,  and  if  any  way  severe,  serious  injury 
mit^ht  be  sustained. 

If  the  windows  and  doors  are  kept  open,  day  and  night,  as  long  as 
there  is  safety  in  so  doing,  the  plants  will  be  nearly  as  well  off  as  if 
in  the  open  air,  and  no  danger  is  encountered :  tlie  mere  differ-' 
ence  of  five  or  six  days,  in  tlie  taking  in  of  the  plants  will  insure 
safety  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  right  to  be  too  precipitate  in 
housing  them,  before  the  common  appearance  of  the  weather 
indicates  the  necessity. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  housing  of  the  plants,  see 
next  month,  which  is  the  period  for  doing  that  business  in  the  mid- 
dle states-. 
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In  the  middle  and  other  states,  where  frosts  do  not  frequently  ap- 
pear before  the  middle  of  October,  the  plants  are  to  be  taken  care 
of  as  directed  in  the  pt*eceding  months;  observing  to  decrease 
the  usual '  supply  of  water,  in  proportion  to  the  moistness  and 
coldness  of  the  weather,  for  the  administering  of  it  too  copiously, 
when  there  is  not  a  necessity,  would  be  very  injurious.  And  let  it 
be  particulay  observed,  that  as  soon  as  the  cold  nights  set  in,  which 
may  be  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  or  sooner,  the  water  must  be 
given  to  the  plants  in  the  morning,  for  if  given  late  in  the  afternoon, 
as  in  the  preceding  months,  the  chill  occasioned  by  it  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  nights,  would  change  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  from  a 
fine  green  to  a  yellowish  cast,  whereby  much  of  their  beauty  would 
be  lost,  as  wellasthe  plants  themselves  in  some  degree  injured. 

If  any  are  in  want  of  larger  pots  or  tubs,  they  may  be  shifted 
in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  but  on  no  account  defer  it  later, 
that  the  plants  may  have  time  to  strike  some  fresh  roots  before  winter. 
And  if,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  state  of  health,  any  had  been  plant- 
ed in  baskets  in  the  borders  as  recommended  in  page  419,  they 
must,  early  in  this  month,  be  taken  up  and  re-potted  ;  observing  to 
take  them  up  carefully,  to  trim  off  the  wide  extended  roots,  cut  the 
baskets  away,  and  plant  them  with  the  entire  balls  in  the  pots  or 
tubs  destined  for  their  reception ;  after  which  give  them  water  and 
place  them  in  some  shady  warm  situation,  till  the  time  for  housing 
them. 

Any  young  Green-house  plants,  raised  this  or  .  last  year  from 
seeds,  slips,  cuttings,  or  suckers,  and  that  are  growing  too  close 
together  in  pots,  Sec.  should,  if  well  rooted,  be  transplanted  in  the 
early  part  of  this  month  into  pots,  singly,  and  be  immediately 
watered  and  placed  in  the  shade  for  a  week  or  too  ;  or  of  such  as 
are  very  small,  two,  three,  or  more,  may  be  planted  in  a  pot,  and 
treated  in  like  manner.  But  those  that  have  been  raised  from  slips 
or  cuttings  and  that  are  not  well  rooted,  and  consequently  not  much 
advanced  in  top  growth,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent pots  till  spring  or  autumn  next. 

Any  Green-house  plants  propagated  in  the  open  ground,  or  in 
beds  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  with  balls  of  earth,  potted  and  treated 
as  above. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  you  should  plant  your  Ixias, 
Walchendorfias,  Oxalises,  Gladioluses,  Watsonias,  Cyanellas, 
Babianas,  Tritonias,  Massonias,  Melasphscrulas,  Antholizas,  Mo- 
reas,  Lapeyrousias,  i^achenalias,  Melanthiums,  Geissorhizas,  with 
all  the  other  different  kinds  of  the  more  tender  bulbs,  either  obtain- 
ed from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  elsewhere ;  especially  such  of 
them  as  shew  the  least  disposition  to  produce  fibres  from  the  roots ; 
for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  much  longer,  after  this  appearance, 
they  would  be  greatly  injured  thereby. 

The  proper  compost  for  the  generality  of  the  above  kinds,  is  one 
half  rich  fresh  loam,  one  half  bog  eaith,  or  earth  of  rotten  leaves,  and 
a  small  portion  of  drift  or  river  sand. 

They  are  to  be  planted  in  pots,  from  one  to  five  roots  in  each, 
a  greater  number  if  very  small^  and  covered  about  an  inchdecp  \  the 
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pots  are  then  to  fie  placed  in  the  Green-Hovne  WtndiifrB  and  to  get 
but  verf  little  water  till  the  fdiage  appear  above  groundi  and 
even  after,  it  is  to  be  but  sparingly  administered)  for  too  much  moia- 
ture  would  inilBdltbly  rot  the  bulbs. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  take  into  the  GreeB4Mm8e  all  year 
succulent  and  other  tender  plants,  such  as  StapeUas,  Cacnnesy 
Aloes,  Cycas  revohita,  Agaves,  8cc.  and  place  them  in  front  near 
the  windows  where  they  can  hare  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air« 
Collect  your  Geraniums,  at  the  same  time,  and  all  other  planta 
that  tend  to  succulency,  and  arrange  them  in  front  of  the  Green- 
house, there  toremun  till  it  is  found  necessary  to  take  them  in.  Stc 
next  month. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Refiairing  the  Ughte  and  eleantng  the  Heuat, 

If  the  roof-lights  had  in  the  course  of  the  summer  been  taken 
off  any  of  the  Hot-house  departments,  they  should  be  replaced 
early  in  the  month,  and  all  the  ghiss-work  of  the  entire  house  or 
houses  put  in  the  best  possible  repair.  Examine  the  wood-woiii 
and  see  that  all  is  tight  and  in  good  condition.  If  new  painting  of 
the  timbers,  sashes  or  any  other  parts  is  necessary,  and  that  it  had 
^ot  been  done  in  the  preceding  months,  it  should  be  no  longer  ne* 
glee  ted. 

Indeed  it  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  at  this  time,  pre- 
vious to  the  taking  in  of  the  plants,  to  give  a  complete  and  tho* 
rough  cleaning,  painting,  and  white  washing  to  the  entire  house ; 
and  if  infested  with  insects,  to  fumigate  it  effectually  ;  and  also  to 
washvthe  entire  of  the  inside  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  if  thought  necessary,  to  clean  away  every  morsd 
of  old  bark  out  of  the  pits,  carry  it  off  to  a  considerable  distance 
and  replace  it  with  fresh  tan.  Any  plants  remaining  in  this  de- 
partment, may  be  removed  into  the  Green-house  while  this  work  is 
going  oi^and  these  should  be  effectually  washed  and  cleaned^  if 
infested  with  insects,  before  their  being  replaced. 

This  cleansing,  fumigating,  &c.  will  destroy  most,  if  not  aU,  of 
the  lurking  insects,  which  have  taken  shelter  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  house,  and  which,  by  and  bye,  if  not  destroyed  wouki  sally 
forth  and  make  a  formidable  and,  periiaps,  destructive  attach  upon 
your  plants ;  every  timely  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  the 
house  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  plants  free  from  vermin. 

Taking  in  the  PUmte. 

The  more  tender  kinds  of  Hot-house  exotics  whkh  are  arranged 
out  of  doorsy  should,  in  the  middle  etateey  be  taken  into  the  Grven- 
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hmite  ahoMt  tha  tenth  of  th»  ttontK,  and  the  otliers  succesaivelf  , 
according  to  Uieir  respective  degrees  of  tendenie«8»  so  that  the 
whole  collection  may  be  in,  by  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  thereof 
or  a  few  days  earlier  should  the  weather  hi^pen  to  be  cold.  Here 
they  are  to  reonin,  closing  the  windows  at  night  and  giving  them  all 
the  air  possible  on  warm  and  mild  days,  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
saonth,  or  sooner  if  you  have  the  bark-pit  renewed,  and  the  Hot* 
house  ready  for  their  reception. 

When  you  have  every  thing  in  readiness,  dress  the  plants,  by 
picking  off  all  decayed  leaves,  and  especially  those  which  are  annoy- 
ed with  insects,  cut  away  all  awkward  and  ill  placed  blanches,  and 
give  each  pot  a  fresh  top  dressing  of  suitable  compost,  then  plunge 
Uie  whole  to  their  rims  in  the  bark-pit,  placing  the  smallest  in 
front  and  the  tallest  behind  The  succulent  sorts  and  sucJi  as  you 
have  not  room  for  in  the  pit,  may  be  set  on  shelves  arranged  over 
the  flues,  &c. 

Kow  the  plants  being  in  order  and  placed  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters, it  will  be  of  much  importance  to  give  them  plenty  of  air  every 
fitvourable  day,  by  sliding  open  the  upright  glasses,  and  also  the 
roof  lights,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up 
too  tender  before  winter;  for  the  fresh  bottom  heat  will  give 
new  action  to  the  plants,  and  render  abundance  of  air  the  more  neces- 
sary ;  observe,  however,  to  close  the  lights  every  evening  when  the 
house  is  tolerably  warm,  and  to  open  them  as  early  in  the  morning 
as  you  find  the  thermometer  up  to  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  every  plant  must  have  a 
due  supply  of  water  from  time  to  time,  according  to  its  nature  and 
necessity. 

Pine  jififiles. 

Succession  pine  plants  which  are  expected  to  produce  fruit  next 
year,  may  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  if  omitted  in  July  and 
August,  be  shifted  as  there  directed ;  but  on  no  account  should  this 
be  delayed  longer.  Where  it  had  been  done  in  the.  preceding 
months,  and  at  that  time  no  fresh  tan  added,  it  will  now  be  noces- 
sary  to  examine  the  heat  of  the  bark-bed  in  the  succession  house, 
wherein  the  plants  in  general  are  plunged,  and  if  you  find  it  very 
weak,  fork  up  the  tan  to  the  bottom  and  plunge  the  pots  again  imme- 
diately to  their  rims, 

This  will  revive  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  continue  it  ;^i  a  due 
temperature  till  next  month,  when  the  plants  must  be '  removed 
into  the  fruiting-house  and  plunged  in  a  bed  made  wholly  of  new 
tan. 

The  younger  succession  pines,  intended  to  succeed  those,  if  not 
lately  done,  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  the  tan  forked  up, 
and  the  pots  replunged  immediately,  after  having  received  a  little 
water. 

Crowns  and  Suckers, 

The  crowns  and  suckers  of  this  year's  production,  will  require  a 
brisk  bottom  heat,  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  good  roots  before 
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winter :  therefore^  examine  the  bed  and  if  it  is  declined  in  heat  fivk 
it  up  and  replung^  the  pots  immediately ;  but  if  these  were  placed 
on  a  dung  hot-bed  it  may  be  necessary  to  renew  the  heat  by  a  lin- 
ing of  fresh  hot  dung  applied  to  the  sides^  or  to  the  sides  and  ends ; 
or  if  the  bed  is  much  sunk,  to  work  it  up  afresh  adding  some  new 
dung  theretOy  laying  on  the  top,  as  before,  seVeral  inches  of  li^ht 
earth  or  tan,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots.  After  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  considerable  portion  of  air  to  the  plants,  and  to 
raise  the  glasses  behind,  when  you  find  the  steam  rising  in  the 
bed.  When  the  nights  beg^n  to  grow  cold,  cover  the  glasses 
carefully  with  mats,  and  be  very  cautious  not  to  keep  your  lights 
close  in  sunny  days. 

All  your  succession  pines  should  have  plenty  of  air  at  this  season, 
which  with  a  moderate  and  steady  bottom  heat  will  keep  them  in  a 
growing  and  prosperous  state,  but  by  no  means  are  they  to  be 
forced  too  much,  nor  too  much  confined  ;  as  by  such  treatment 
some  of  the  most  forward  might  start  into  fruit  at  an  untimely  sea- 
'  son,  and  M  would  be  rendered  more  unfit  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  oi 
the  winter  season,  than  if  they  were  properly  inured  to  the  air  and 
gradually  hardened  ;  but  still  there  may  be  an  excess  in  this  as  well 
as  the  other,  both  of  which  are  equally  to  be  avoided. 

Procuring  frfh  Tan. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  you  should  procure  a  quantity 
of  fresh  tan  from  the  tan-yards,  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  beds 
in  the  next  month,  for  those  plants  which  you  expect  to  produce 
fruit  in  the  ensuinj;  year;  and  also  for  the  succession  pines.  When  the 
•tan  is  brought  home  it  will  be  proper  to  throw  it  up  in  a  heap  to  drain 
and  ferment,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  before  it  is  put  into  the  .pits. 
But  if  it  is  very  wet,  as  is  commonly  the  case  when  thrown  up  out 
of  the  tan-vals,  it  should  be  spread  thinly  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  tlie  sun  and  air  may  draw  off  or  exhale  the  superabundant 
moisture  ;  for  if  used  too  wet,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  it 
would  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat. 

Prepare  ComJioiU. 

The  composts  proper  for  pines  are  described  in  page  446,  and  if 
you  have  not  hitherto  prepared  such  as  may  be  wanted  next  season, 
that  business  should  be  delayed  no  longer. 

For  most  of  the  shrubby  tribe  and  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
Hot-house,  prepare  equal  parts  of  good  light  garden  earth,  and 
mellow  surface  loam  from  a  rich  pasture  ground,  with  the  turf; 
add  to  these  a  fourth  of  very  rotten  or  old  hot-bed  dung,  and  let 
the  whole  br  duly  incorporated,  and  exposed  to  the  weather  several 
months  before  it  is  used,  turning  the  heap  over  every  five  or  six 
week?. 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Winter  Sfiinach, 

WEED  and  thin  your  advancing  crops  of  spinach  ;  in  doing 
thiS)  observe  to  leave  tlie  best  plants,  and  at  the  distance  of  three, 
four,  or  five  inches  asunder,  according  to  the  progress  in  growth 
of  the  successive  crops ;  leaving  the  greatest  space  between  the 
most  forward  in  growth.  Or  the  plants  may  only  be  moderately  thin* 
ned  now,  in  order  to  admit  of  drawing  some  out,  by  degrees,  for  use. 

Some  of  the  spinach  sown  in  August  will  be  now  fit  for  the 
table,  and  it  the  plants  were  left  too  thick,  let  them  be  thinned  out 
regularly,  by  pulling  some  up  by  the  roots  as  they  are  wanted  for 
use ;  but  if  the  plants  were  properly  thinned  before,  gather  only  the 
outside  large  leaves,  and  the  others  will  advance  for  culinary  pur- 
poses in  regular  succession.  . 

Let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  spinach  will  rot  off  wherever 
the  weeds  spread  over  it,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  very  clean. 

Lettuce, 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month  transplant  from  the  seed  beds, 
into  others,  of  light  rich  earth,  in  a  wi^rm  exposure,  and  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  covered  with  your  flames  on  the  approach  of 
frost,  the  lettuce  plants  arising  from  the  late  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember sowings.  Plant  them  in  rows  five  or  six  inches  distant 
every  way,  so  that  every  second  plant  may  be  taken  up  either  for 
use  or  future  planting,  leaving  the  others  sufficient  room  to  grow, 
and  to  head  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Likewise  plant  some  stout  plants  immediately  in  frames,  for  use 
in  the  latter  end  of  November,  December,  Sec.  covering  them  only 
at  night  till  the  severe  frosts  set  in. 

Lettuces  designed  to  remain  where  sown,  till  spring,  should 
be  duly  thinned  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  always  kept  free 
from  weeds. 

The  various  successive  crops  of  lettuces  should  be  transplanted, 
where  they  are  to  remain  during  winter,  whether  on  warm  borders, 
in  slight  hot-beds,  or  under  frames  and  glasses,  as  early  in  this 
month  as  they  shall  have  attained  to  two  or  three  inches  ingrowth  ; 
and  indeed  a  judicious  gardener  will  always  have  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  these  plants,  to  guard  against  every  kind  of  disappointment, 
and  the  better  to  insure  a  constant  supply. 

In  the  middle  states,  if  the  winter  is  tolerably  mild,  but  parti- 
cularly  in    tlic   southern  states,   lettuces    will    stand   in    warm 
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•outh  borders  of  light  sandf  ground,  with  a  very  sliglit  protectkiii, 
and  afford  an  early  supply  in  spring ;  in  these  beds  or  tx>rders  they 
may  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  eTcry^  way, 
and  the  supernumerary  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  March  and 
planted  either  into  hot-beds  for  forcing,  or  into  other  beds  in  warm 
exposures,  for  heading  in  due  season. 

The  lettuces  which  you  plant  in  warm  borders  in  the  opengnniad 
may,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  be  protected  by  placing  hoapi 
over  the  beds,  on  which  to  lay  mats  or  other  covering  in  severe 
weather ;  or  by  placing  a  frame  of  boards  round  them  on  which  to 
lay  others  slightly  covered  with  litter,   when  necessity   requires  f 
or  by  sticking  in  small  branches  of  pine  or  cedar  between  the 
rows,  which  will  yield  them  considerable  protection,  especially  if 
some  long  dry  straw  be  laid  over  these  in  frosty  or  cutting  weather. 
Or  you  may  stick  down  forked  sticks,  about  a  foot  high,  lay  long 
poles  from  one  fork  to  another,  and  on  these,  boughs  of  pine  or 
cedar  pretty  thick,  and  likewise  round  the  edges  of  the  beds  ;  those 
branches  being  suppoited  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the  plants, 
will  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  prevent  mouldiness.     This 
protection  is  not  to  be  given  until  the  svere  froAs  commence,  nor 
is  it  then  to  be  taken  entirely  off,  especially  in  sun-shine,  until 
after  the  general  thaw  takes  place  in  spring :  in  very  mild  dry  days 
when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  or  when  it  is  not  powerful,  you  may 
take  off  the  covering  for  a  few  hours  to  air  the  plants  ;  but  you 
must  as  carefully  guard  against  strong  sun-shine,  especially,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  February,  as  against  the  most  severe  frosts ; 
for  after  tender  plants  are  severely  pinched  by  frost,  a  too  powerful 
sun,  litterally  desolves  and  destroys  them  ;  whereas,  if  they  were 
protected  from  such,  till  gradually  recovered,  and  tlie  commence- 
ment of  free  vegetation,  there  would  not  be  the  least  danger  of  their 
success.     This  is  not  common  to  lettuces  only,  but  to  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  plants,  stock-gilly  flowers,  wallflowers,  and  every  other 
kind  that  can  be  in  the  least  affected  by  frost. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  sow  some  of  the  brown  Dutch, 
hardy  cabbage,  Hammersmith  hardy  green,  and  green  cos  lettuces, 
in  a  frame  or  frameS)  to  be  kept  where  sown,  during  winter,  under 
the  protection  of  glasses,  8cc.  in  order  to  afford  a  supply  of  young 
plants,  for  forcing  or  planting  out  in  the  early  spring  mouths. 

Cabbage  Plants, 

The  youn|>  cabbaj^e  plants  arising  from  the  seeds  sown  last 
month,  and  intended  tor  the  production  of  early  summer  cabbages, 
should  as  soon  in  t!iis  month  as  they  shall  have  attained  a  sufficient 
size,  be  planted  into  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  remain  during 
winter. 

Let  abed  or  beds  be  prepared  for  them  in  a  warm  well  sheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  where  the  sun  has  the  greatest  power ;  for  al- 
though direct  sun-shine,  when  the  plants  are  in  a  frozen  state,  is 
almost  certain  destruction  to  them,  yet  its  influence  will  prevent 
that  intense  frost  so  prevalent  in  colder  aspects,  and  when  the  plants. 
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at  auck  times,  are  screened  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  its 
reflected  heat  comforts  without  injuring  them. 

The  beds  should  be  made  the  width  of  your  garden-frames,  and 
the  plants  set  therein  up  to  their  leaves,  in  rows  about  three  or 
four  inches  distant  every  way.  When  thus  transplanted  they  will 
aurvive  the  winter  much  better  than  in  the  seed-beds ;  for  their 
long  stems  being  buried  into  the  earth,  are  protected  thereby  from 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  and  the  effects  of  the  various 
changes  of  weather,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to 
tender  plants.  The  stems  of  these  and  cauliflower  plants,  are  in* 
jured  before  the  foliage,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  those  tender 
parts  in  an*  equal  temperature,  by  which  they  will  be  preserved 
much  longer,  even  if  in  a  frozen  state,  than  if  they  were  exposed 
to  alternate  frost  and  heat. 

Select  good  plants  from  the'  seed-beds  and,  when  planted,  give 
them  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots,  observ- 
ing not  to  apply  it  too  hastily,  lest  you  wash  the  earth  into  their 
hearts. 

Put  on  the  frames  immediately,  and*  also  the  lights,  but  the  glas- 
ses are  now  to  be  continued  on,  only  for  four  or  five  days,  till  th^ 
plants  have  taken  fresh  root,  observing  during  that  period  to  shade 
the  plants  with  mats  or  other  protection  from  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
but  when  they  have  taken  su£Bcient  root,  the  lights  are  to  be  taken 
toully  off,  and  the  plants  left  fully  exposed  till  the  setting  in  of 
smart  frosts,  except  in  very  cold  nights  or  during  the  prevalence 
of  cold  heavy  rains ;  for  it  is  of  considei^le  moment  to  have  the 
plants  tolerably  hardy  on  the  commencement  of  severe  weather. 

But  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  backward  state,  you  should  keep  on 
the  glasses  every  night  to  encourage  their  growth. 

When  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  glass,  you  may  defend 
the  plants  sufBciently  in  winter  by  means  of  boards  and  mats. 

Or^  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  you  may  plant  some  in  a 
warm  border,  to  be  defended  in  like  manner  as  belbre  directed  for 
lettuces ;  and  if  the  winter  proves  tolerably  mild,  they  may  happen 
to  stand  it  pretty  well.  But  if  at  any  time,  particularly  towards 
the  end  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  you  expose  the  plants  to  a 
marm  Bun^  while  they,  or  the  earth  in  which  they  stand  ar^ 
in  a  frozen  state,  it  will  inevitably  destroy  them. 

You  should  in  mild  warm  weather,  when  the  sun  is  not  power- 
ful, give  them  an  occasional  airing,  and  the  oftener  this  can  be  done 
so  that  they  are  covered  up  again  in  due  time  the  better. 

Similar  precautions  are  to  be  used  with  plants  in  frames,  that  are 
frozen,  but  such*  as  are  not,  will  be  improved  by  exposing  them 
occasionally,  to  as  much  air  and  sun  as  prudence  may  warrant,  till 
planted  out  finally  in  March,  &c. 

By  pursuing  this  method  you  will  have  much  earlier  and  larger 
cabbages,  than  can  be  expected  from  plants  sown  in  the  early 
spring  months. 

3  T 
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CauUftowers, 

The  cauliflower  plants  are  to  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  <fi- 
rected  for  cabbage  plants,  with  this  difference,  that  as  they  are 
somewhat  more  tender,  they  will  require  the  protection  and  advao* 
tage  of  glasses  and  a  good  substantial  covering  to  defend  them  from 
severe  frosts ;  thongh  in  mild  winters  they,  with  due  care,  will 
survive  under  the  protection  of  garden  frames  covered  whh  boards 
and  mats. 

As  the  cauliflower  plants  advance  in  growth,  it  will  be  proper  to 
strew  between  them  some  dry  tan,  saw*dust,  or  chaff,  so  as  to  cover 
the  Btema  completely  up  to  the  leaves,  this  will  afford  g^eat  protec- 
tion to  those  parts  which  are  always  found  to  be  the  most  volnerable 
to  frost,  Stc. 

If  ybu  find  that  in  consequence  of  an  unfavourable  season,  or  of 
your  not  sowing  the  cauliflower  seed  in  due  time,  the  plants  to  be 
rather  backwai^,  you  should  prick  them  from  the  seed-bed  on  a 
slight  hot-bed  to  promote  their  growth,  but  in  this  case  you  must 
be  particularly  attentive  to  give  them  plenty  of  air,  that  the  plants 
may  be  stout  and  hardy  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 
^  You  should  carefully  protect  the  cauliflower  plants  fixjm  exces- 
sive heavy  rains,  especially  when  the  nights  get  pretty  cold,  for 
such  are  very  injurious  to  them  and  frequently  cause  their  stems 
to  turn  black,  which  always  proves  destructive. 

In  the  southern  states  where  the  winters  are  mild,  and  where  it 
is  difficult  to  have  good  cauliflowers,  except  they  can  be  obtained 
at  an  early  soason,  before  the  great  summer  heat  sets  in,  which  is 
very  inimical  to  those  plants,  the  only  sure  way  of  obtaining  them 
in  the  best  perfection  is,  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
bell  or  hand  glasses,  under  which  to  plant  them  out  finally  about 
the  latter  end  of  this  months 

^  The  ground  for  this  early  crop  should  be  very  rich,  tolerably 
light,  in  a  warm  situation,  and  where  water  is  not  apt  to  stand  in 
winter.  The  ground  is  to  be  previously  well  manured  with  old 
hot-bed  or  other  well  rotted  dung,  and  then  dug  one  good  spade 
deep  at  least,  breaking  k  effectually  and  incorporating  the  dung 
well  therewith. 

Then  lay  h  out  into  beds  three  feet  wide,  and  rflow  alleys  a  foot 
wide  between  them,  for  the  conveniency  of  gomg  in  to  take  off, 
put  on,  or  raise  the  glasses,  &c.  stretch  your  line  along  the  middle 
of  die  bed,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  at  every  three  feet  and  a 
half,  mark  the  places  for  the  glasses,  and  for  each,  put  in  three, 
four,  or  more  plants,  according  to  the  skee  of  the  glasses,  and  within 
about  six  inches  of  one  another ;  close  the  earth  well  about  their 
roots  and  stems,  and  give  them  a  moderate  watering.  When  the 
whole  ai-e  frfauted  set  on  your  glasses,  observing  to  place  one  over 
every  patch  of  plants  as  above. 

The  glasses  are  to  be  kept  close  down  for  about  eight  days  till 
the  plants  have  taken  fresh  root  and  begin  to  grow,  when  they  are 
to  be  raised  on  one  side  and  supported  with  pieces  of  wood,  stone. 
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or  brick-bats,  &c.  about  two  or  thi*ee  inches  thick ;  or  they  may  be 
supported  with  notched  wooden  pen^  or  forked  sticks,  placing 
them  on  the  south  side,  one  prop  under  each  gh^s.  In  this  man« 
per  they  are  to  remain  night  and  day  until  the  frosts  set  in ;  but 
if  the  plants  are  much  advanced  in  growth  before  that  period,  which 
will  seldom  be  the  case,  except  in  the  more  southern  states,  it  will 
De  proper  to  set  the  glasses  off  in  the  middle  of  mild,  dry  days,  but 
keep  them  always  over  the  plants  at  night  and  in  wet  or  frosty 
weather;  in  keeping  the  glasses  over  the  plants  to  defend  them  from 
excessive  or  incessant  rains,  if  open  mild  weather,  t^ey  must 
be  raised  two  or  three  inches  on  the  warmest  sidci  in  the  manner 
before  observed,  to  admit  a  sufficiency  of  ur> 

'VSThen  the  frost  sets  in,  close  down  the  glasses,  and  keep  them 
so  dliring  its  continuance  ;  observing  on  a  &vourable  change  to  give 
the  plants  a  little  air  occasionally,  and  to  pick  off  any  mouldy  or 
decayed  leaves.     As  early  in  spring  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety, 
plant  out  the  extra  plants  into  other  beds  similarly  prepared)  or 
rather  as  directed  in  April,  leaving  only  one  or  two  of  the  best 
under  each  glass,  at  the  same  time  draw  the  earth  up  round  the 
stems  of  those  left,  and  raise  the  glasses  on  props  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth,  till  tbey  become  too  much   confined;  then 
take  off  the  glasses  totally,  observing  to  earth  them  up  occasion- 
ally, and  finally  to  treat  them  as  directed  in  May. 

In  places  where  the  winters  are  somewhat  severe,  mats  or  straw 
should  be  placed  over  and  round  each  glass,  during  the  prevalence 
of  hard  frost. 

This  method  may  be  practised  successivelyin  warm  soils  and 
exposures  in  the  middle  states ;  but  it  will  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  to  preserve  them  in  good  perfection. 

The  late  spring  sown  cauliflowers,  will  now  begin  to  show  their 
heads  ;  therefore  they  must  be  diligently  looked  over,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  to  break  down  some  of  the  inner  leaves  upon  the 
jQowers,  which  will  protect  them  from  sun,  frost,  and  wet,  either  of 
■which  would  change  their  colourj  and  cause  them  to  be  unsightly. 

Broccoli  Cabbages^  Is^c, 
*  • 

Early  in  this  month  give  a  general  hoeing  and  ei^thing  up,  to  all  * 
the  late  planted  advancing  crops  of  broccoli,  cabbies,  savoys  and 
borecole  ;  in  order  to  forward  and  strengthen  ^eir  growth  as  much 
as  possible,  before  winter ;  likewise)  to  ^he  late  cauliflowers)  and 
Avery  other  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 


Muah 


rootM, 


Having  the  dung  for  the  tnushroon>  bed  duly  prepared,  and  the 
spawn  in  readiness  as  advised  in  S^pten^ber,  you  should  in  the  first 
week,  or  rather  about  the  first  day  of  this  month,  begin  to  make 
the  bed. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  in  which  to  make  the  bed,  it  should  . 
he  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  hot-bed  yard)  or  in  som^  ^j^  and 
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well  sheltered  place.  The  bed  ought  to  be  made  entirelf  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground,  rather  than  forming  a  shallow  trench  in  whicJi 
to  make  the  bottom  part,  as  practised  by  some  ;  for  by  the  former 
method,  it  can  be  spawned  quite  to  the  bottom,  and  the  loTrer 
part  will  not  be  chilled  by  standing  water  in  cold  or  wet  weather, 
and  particulariy  as  the  pail  sunk  in  the  ground  may  be  con»dered 
as  totally  useless. 

The  width  of  the  bed  at  bottom  should  be  from  three  to  four  feet, 
and  any  length  you  please,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mush- 
rooms required,  or  the  quantity  of  spawn  with  which  you  are  pro- 
.  tided. 

Being  furnished  with  a  three  ttnedfork,  begin  to  make  the  bed 
by  shaking  some  of  the  longest  of  the  prepared  dung,  eten^  all 
along  the  bottom,  four  or  five  inches  thick ;  then  take  the  dung  in 
general  as  it  comes  and  work  it  into  the  bed,  gradually  narrowing  it 
upwards,  shaking  and  mixing  the  dung  as  you  proceed  and  beating 
it  down  with  the  fork  layer  by  layer:  proceed  in  this  manner  stiD 
drawing  in  the  sides  of  the  bed  till  it  terminates  in  a  narrow  ridg^  at 
top,  so  that  the  bed  may  be  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  house :  be 
careful  that  each  end,  shall  be  sloped  in  like  manner  as  the  sides, 
and  that  all  parts  is  m^dc  Juii  and  j"?rm  by  beating  it  with  the  fork  as 
-  you  proceed,  to  preserve  uniformity  and  to  prevent  its  settling  down 
too  much  in  an  unequal  manner:  it  should  be  full  three,  or 
three  and  a  half  feet  perpendicular  height  when  settled. 

When  the  bed  is  finishai,  it  should  be  covered  with  long  straw 
laid  on  neatly  to  keep  out  wet,  and  also  to  prevent  its  drying ;  in 
this  state  it  is  to  remain  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  by  which  time  it 
will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  spawned ;  but  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  bed  with  the  greater  certainty,  put  in  a  few  longsharp-pointnd 
sticks  into  several  parts  thereof,  pull  out  and  feel  these  occasionally, 
carefully  attending  to  the  progress  of  its  fermentation,  and  when 
you  find  the  heat  on  the  decline,  and  temperate,  that  is  the  time  to 
put  in  the  spawn ;  for  a  violent  heat,  as  well  as  too  much  wet  would 
inevitably  destroy  it. 

The  bed  being  in  a  proper  tempet^ture,  the  covering  of  straw 
^liould  be  taken  off,  and  the  sides  made  smooth  and  even ;  then  lay 
all  over  the  bed  about  an  inch  thick  of  light  rich  earth,  not  wet.  In 
this  the  spawn  is  to  be  planted  in  rows  six  inches  asunder,  along  the 
sides  and  ends,  making  the  first  or  lowest  row,  six  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  proceeding  upwards  row  by  row  to  the 
top,  observing  to  place  the  pieces  of  spawn  about  six  inches  asun- 
der, and  so  far  in,  as  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  dung.  This  done, 
lay  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  part  of  the  loose  or  scattered  spawn 
and  shake  some  all  over  the  bed ;  then  cover  the  whole  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep  with  light  rich  earth,  smooth  the  surfece  neatly, 
and  lay  on  a  light  covering  of  straw  as  before,  just  so  thick  as  to 
keep  out  wet  and  prevent  the  bed  from  drying. 

As  you  find  the  bed  decrease  in  heat  and  the  weather  grow  cold, 
increase  the  covering  to  a  foot,  eighteen  inches,  two  feet,  or  in  se- 
vere frost,  to  such  a  thickness  as  may  be  effectually  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  reaching  the  bed. 
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Two  or  three  beds  may  be  made  parallel  to  each  other  in  this 
way,  with  wide  alleys  between  them,  and  if  the  whole  were  to  be 
covered  with  a  shed,  especially  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states, 
It  would  be  found  of  considerable  advantage,  in  effectually  preserv- 
ing them  from  too  much  wet,  which  is  as  essentially  necessary  as 
their  preservation  from  frost. 

If  your  bed  is  in  a  due  temperature,  the  mushrooms  will  begin 
to  appear  in  about  four  or  five  weeks  af^er  its  being  made,  and 
with  proper  care  will  continue  in  bearing  several  months :  when  you 
find  it  ceasing  to  produce,  in  consequence  of  cold,  lay  a  covsring  of 
hot  stable  dung  seven  or  eight  inches,  or  in  hard  frosts,  near  a  foot 
thick  all  over  the  bed,  observing  to  leave  under  this,  between  it  and 
the,  bed,  about  three  inches  thick  of  dry  straw,  covering  the  hot 
dung  over  with  the  remainder  of  the  straw  or  litter;  this  will 
revive  the  heat,  give  new  action  to  the  spawn,  and  should  be  repeated 
as  often  during  winter  as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  always  observ- 
ing to  preserve  the  bed  from  wet,  cold  and  frost. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  beds  do  not  produce  any  mush- 
rooms till  they  have  lain  five  or  six  months,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  destroyed  though  they  do  not  at  first  answer  the  expectation ; 
for  such,  frequently  produce  great  quantities  afterwards,  and 
continue  bearing  a  long  time. 

A  good  bed  may  continue  productive,  for  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
twelve  months ;  but  by  that  time  it  is  generally  worn  out ;  the  dung 
then  makes  excellent  manure,  and  the  interior  part  sometimes 
furnishes  very  good  spawn. 

The  great  skill  of  managing  these  beds,  is  that  of  keeping  them 
in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  and  moisture,  never  suffering  them  to 
receive  much  wet :  during  the  summer  season  they  may  be  un- 
covered occasionsrily  to  receive  gentle  showers  of  rain,  when  thought 
necessary,  and  in  vefy  dry  seasons  the  beds  should  be  now  and  then 
opened,  gently  watered,  and  covered  up  soon  afler ;  but  the  summer 
covering  need  be  no  thicker  than  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  the' 
bed  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  weather. 

This  method  of  propagating  mushrooms  by  the  s/iawn,  or  the 
white  fibrous  radicles,  is  the  most  common ;  but  they  may  also  be 
increased  by  seed.  When  the  latter  method  is  used,  the  gills  are 
cut  out  and  put  into  the  beds  :  or  else  they  are  infiised  in  water  and 
the  beds  sprinkled  with  the  infusion. 

When  the  bed  is  in  full  bearing,  it  should  be  examined  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  to  gather  the  produce,  turning  off  the  straw 
carefully,  and  collecting  the  mushrooms  white,  and  of  a  moderate 
size :  taking  care  to  detach  them  from  the  bottom,  by  a  gentle 
twist,  pulling  the  stems  out  clean,  for  if  broke  or  cut  off,  the  re- 
maining parts  would  become  putrid  and  full  off  maggots,  and  conse- 
quently infectious  to  the  successional  plants. 

Where  mushrooms  are  greatly  admired,  and  expence  not  con- 
sidered an  object,  they  may  be  had  with  more  certainty,  in  greater 
abundance,  and  in  a  regular  succession,  by  making  the  beds  as  be•^ 
fore  directed,  under  a  range  of  glass  framing,  made  in  the  manner 
of  a  hot-house,  or  the  top  sloped  both  ways  like  the  roof  of  a  house ; 
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in  such  a  place,  they  could  be  effectually  defended  from  exceaaive 
vet,  cold)  frost)  and  8naw>.  and  would  consequently  be  rery  produc- 
tive. Likewise,  if  in  this  |4ace  there  is  a  pity  like  that  in  a  hot- 
house, a  bed  of  dung  may  be  made  therein,  raised  at  top  above  the 
pit  in  a  rounding  manner,  on  which  the  spawn  is  placed^  earthed 
over  near  two  inches  thick,  and  then  covered  well  with  straw.  Or 
in  such  a  pit  you  may,  by  mixing  a  quantity  of  strong  horse  dung, 
,  moist  stable  litter,  and  rich  loamy  earth  together,  have  the  spa^wn 
generated ;  by  filling  the  pit  with  this<mixture,  the  dung  predoaii- 
nating  so  as  to  produce  a  slow  and  lasting  fermentation,  anid  covedn^ 
the  whole  over  with  about  an  inch  deep  of  light  earUi  and  a  good 
coat  of  straw,  the  spawn  will  be  produced ;  and  from  this,  abundant 
crops  of  mushrooms,  in  regular  succession  for  several  months. 

Yoii  may  likewise  make  beds  in  the  common  hot-bed  way,  place 
thereon  frames  and  glasses,  and  when  the  violent  heat  is  abated, 
spawn  the  top  ail  over,  cover  it  with  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
of  earth,  then  thickly  with  straw,  and  lay  on  the  glasses  to  protect 
the  beds  from  rain. 

Mushroom  beds  may  be  made  in  any  month,  when  the  weather  ia 
mild  and  dry,  but  those  made  in  the  beginning  of  this,  is  generalljr 
most  productive,  and  besides,  they  retain  more  heat  on  the  approach 
of  winter  than  if  made  in  September.  However  when  a  second  bed 
is  to  be  made  it  would  be  well  to  make  one  in  each  month. 

£ndtvc, 

• 

Continue  every  week  to  tie  up  somp  full  grown  endive  for  blanch- 
ing, as  directed  in  page  45.3,  tying  no  more  at  a  time  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  or  consumption ;  for  if  it  is  not  used  soon 
after  being  sufficiently  blanched,  it  becomes  tender  and  is  subject 
to  rot,  especially  if  the  season  proves  wet.  ^me  people  blanch 
endive  by  laying  boards  or  tiles  flat  on  the  plants ;  they  will  whiten 
tolerably  well  by  this  method,  but  their  growth  during  the  period 
of  whitening  is  greatly  checked  thereby^  which  is  certainly  of 
some  importance. 

Others  draw  eartli  round  the  endive  plants  after  their  being  tied 
up  in  the  usual  manner,  this  may  do  very  well  in  dry  weather,  but 
if  rain  ensues,  many  of  the  leaves  will  rot,  and  the  entire  be  greatly 
injured. 

If  you  have  stout  endive  plants,  and  neglected  in  September  to 
set  out  a  sufficient  number,  that  work  may  be  done  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  deferred  longer :  these 
late  plants  will  keep  better,  if  the  season  should  prove  &vourable 
that  they  may  attain  a  tolerable  size,  than  those  ef  a  moro  forward 
growth. 

Or  to  preserve  late  endive  for  winter  use,  as  well  from  the 
effects  of  too  much  wet  as  frost,  you  may  in  the  first  week  of  this 
month,  prepare  a  sloping  bank  of  light  earth  in  a  warm  situation, 
the  sloping  side  fronting  the  south  and  the  bed  raised  two  feet 
higher  behind  than  in  front :  on  this  plant,  tolerably  closet  some 
stout  middle  sized  plants^  and  on  the  approach  of  severe  ftreatherj 
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place  a  frame  and  glasses  over  the  bed,  and  in  hard  frost,  fill 
Ihe  inside  immediately  over  the  plants  with  dry  straw,  thus  they 
will  be  protected  from  wet  and  frost  and  will  whiten  effectually 
under  the  covering  of  straw,  which  should  be  turned  occasionally 
to  prevent  that  part  next  the  plants  and  earth  from  becoming 
mouldy. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  preservation  of  endive,  see 
next  month. 

» 
-Ratdng  young  Mint  and  7hrragon/ar  utc  in   Winter. 

Where  young  mint  and  tarragon  is  in  request  at  all  seasons, 
you  may,  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  make  a  slight  hot-bed 
and  set  the  plants  therein,  as  directed  in  page  1 1 ;  this  done,  put 
on  the  glasses,  and  observe  to  raise  them  behind  every  day  to  admit 
air,  and  prevent  the  young  rising  shoots  from  being  scorched  by 
the  effects  of  a  too  powerful  sun  beaming  on  the  lights  whilst 
close  shut.  The  young  productions  will  be  fit  for  use  in  about- three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  and  afford  a  supply  for  a  considerable  time. 

Wtntcr-drening  of  AMparagva  BetU^ 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  stalks  of  your  asparagus 
turn  yellow,  which  is  a  sign  of  their  having  finished  their  growth 
for  the  season,  cut  them  down  close  to  the  earth  and  carry  them 
off  the  ground;  clear  the  be4s  carefully  from  weedS)  eradicating 
them  effectually  and  drawing  them  into  the  alleys. 

Asparagus  beds  in  general,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  annual 
dressing  of  good  manure,  and  nothing  is  better  or  more  suitable  for 
them,  than  the  dung  of  old  hot-beds  ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  had* 
well  rotted  stable  manure  will  answer ;  let  it  be  laid  equally  over 
the  beds,  one,  two,  or  three  inches  deep,  according  to  necessity, 
after  which,  stretch  a  line  and  with  a  spade  mark  out  the  alleys 
from  about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide,  agreeably  to  their 
original  dimensions. 

Then  dig  the  alleys  one  spade  deep,  and  spread  a  considerable 
part  of  the  earth  evenly  over  the  beds ;  and  as  you  advance,  let  the 
weeds  which  were  raked  off  into  the  alleys,  be  dug  into  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches  and  covered  a  proper  depth  with  earth ;  observe  to 
make  the  edg^s  of  the  beds  straight,  foil,  and  neat,  and  to  finish 
your  work  in  a  becoming  manner,  giving  a  moderate  rounding  to 
the  beds,  especially  if  the  ground  be  inclined  to  wet. 

In  the  southern  states,  there  may  be  planted  in  each  alley,  a  row 
of  early  cabbage  plants ;  but  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  it 
would  be  well  to  fill  them  up  with  strew  or  old  litter,  well  tram- 
pled down,  which  would  in  some  measure,  prevent  the  frost  from 
entering  that  way  to  the  asparagus  roots. 

The  seedling  asparagus  which  was  sown  last  spring,  should 
also  now  have  a  slight  dressing ;  that  is  to  clear  the  bed  from 
weeds,  and  then  to  spread  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  of  dry  rotten 
dutig  over  it^  to  defiend  the  crowns  of  the  plants  from  frost. 
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The  as|Muagiis  which  is  intended  for  forcing,  will  likewise  re** 
quire  to  have  the  stalks  cut  down,  and  the  weeds  drawn  off  into  the 
alleys,  which  must  be  dug  to  bury  them,  and  as  you  proceed  spread 
a  little  of  the  earth  over  ^e  beds,  after  which,  they  are  to  be  treated 
as  noticed  next  month. 

I  would  not  advise  to  attempt  the  forcing  of  asparagus  sootier 
than  November,  as  be&re  that  period  the  roots  will  not  be  com- 
pletely matured ;  however,  you  may  about  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  be^n  to  prepare  hot-beds  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  roots,  early  in  November.  See  the  method  in 
page  115. 

Celery  and  CardooM, 

In  dfy  weather,  continue  to  earth  up  celery  and  cardoons,  to 
blanch  them,  as  directed  in  page  471.  For  the  method  of  pre- 
serving them  in  winter,  see  next  month. 

Anmatk  and  Medicinal  Hierbsj  ^r. 

Cut  down  all  the  decayed  flower  stems  and  shoots  of  the  various 
kinds  of  aromatic,  pot,  and  medicinal  herbs,  close  to  the  heads  of 
the  plants,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  natnre 
or  growth  of  the  different  sorts;  at  the  same  time,  dear  the  beds 
very  well  from  weeds  and  litter,  and  cary  the  whole  off  the  ground. 

Lavender,  thyme,  hyssc^,  winter  savory,  southern  wood,  sage, 
rue,  and  the  like  undershrubby  kinds,  will  require  only  their 
tops  or  heads  to  be  neatly  dressed ;  but  pot  marjoram,  baum, 
bumet,  tarragon,  tansey,  penny-^royal,  sorrel,  chamomile,  fennel, 
marsh  mallows,  horehound,  mint  of  every  kind,  angeUca,  lovi^^ 
and  every  kind  of  herbaceous  perennial  herbs,  should  be  cut  down 
pretty  close  to  the  ground. 

After  this  it  wiU  be  proper,  in  beds  where  the  plants  stand 
distant  from  one  another,  to  lightly  dig  and  loosen  the  ground 
between  them ;  or,  in  old  beds  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
spread  some  very  rotten  dung  equally  over  the  sur&ce,  and  vrith 
a  small  spade  or  trowel,  to  dig  it  in  lightly  between  the  plants;  if 
they  are  in  beds  with  alleys  between  them,  dig  the  alleys  and  spread 
a  little  of  the  loose  earth  over  the  beds,  leaving  the  edges  full  and 
straight. 

But  the  beds  of  close  growing  running  plants,  such  as  mint, 
penny-royal,  and  th^  like  creeping  herbs,  will  not  well  admit  of 
digging ;  therefore  after  the  stalks  are  cut  down  and  the  beds 
cleared  from  weeds,  dig  the  alleys  and  3trew  some  of  the  loose 
earth  evenly  over  the  beds;  and  if  the  ground  be  rather  poor,  a 
Ught  top  dressing  of  very  rotten  dung  will  be  of  considerable 
service. 

This  dressing  will  give  proper  culture,  and  protection  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  a  neat  appearance  to  the  whole,  and  in  spring 
the  shoots  will  rise  with  renewed  vigour. 

Early  in  the  month  you  ms^  plant,  where  wanted,  well  rooted 
young  plants  of  thyme,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  layender,  or  the 
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like)  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  or  in  any  warm  borders^  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder.  You  may  also  divide  and  plant  roots  of  mint,  chamo*- 
mile,  horehound,  and  likewise  any  of  the  preceding,  or  other  herba- 
ceous perennial  herbs  that  you  are  desirous  of  propagating.  For 
further  particulars  see  page  198. 

Small  SalkuHngi 

Where  a  constant  succession  of  small  sallad^herbs  is  required^ 
continue  to  sow  the  seeds  accordingly  every  ten  or  fourteen  days ; 
particularly,  cresses,  radish,  rape,  mustard  and  lettuce,  to  cut  while 
young.  But  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  these  should  be 
sown  at  this  season,  particularly  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
in  very  warm  borders  under  the  protection  of  frames  and  glasses, 
for  the  greater  certainty  of  having  a  constant  supply.  The  glasses 
should  be  kept  totally  off  every  warm  day,  and  only  put  on  at  night 
or  when  the  weather  is  very  cold  or  excessively  wet. 

In  the  middle  states,  when  the  season  is  favourable,  small  saUad- 
ing  will  grow  free  enough  any  time  this  month  in  warm  borders, 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  have  frames  and  glasses  to  place  over  them^ 
if  necessity  should  require  it. 

lUecamfione. 

The  seeds  of  the  Inula  Helefiium^  or  elecampane,  should  now  be 
sown,  for  if  kept  up  till  spring  few  would  vegetate  till  the  year  fol-  , 
lowing ;  but  when  sown  either  in  this,  or  the  next  montli,  the  plants 
will  rise  freely  in  spring,  and  may  be  planted  out  the  succeding 
autumn. 

Most  people  propagate  this  plant  by  offsets,  which  if  care- 
fully taken  from  the  old  roots  with  a  bud  or  eye  to  each,  will 
take^  root  freely,  and  this  is  a  very  proper  period  for  so  doing. 
These  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  asunder,  and  the 
same  distance  plant  from  plant  in  the  rowjs ;  during  the  ensuing 
spring  and  summer,  the  ground  must  be  kept  clean'  and  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  autumn  it  should  be  slightly  dug,  which  will  promote 
the  growth  of  the  roots ;  they  will  be  fit  for  use  after  two  years 
growth  but  will  abide  many  years  if  permitted  to  stand  ;  how- 
ever, the  young  roots  are  preferable  to  those  that  are  old  and 
stringy.^    It  loves  a  loamy  soil,  not  too  dry. 

This  plant  is  possessed  of  many  medicinal  virtues,  on  which  account 
it  is  very  deserving  of  cultivation.  An  infusion  of  the  fresh  root 
sweetened  with  honey,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  the 
hooping  cough. 

Dill^  Mex'anderM^  SkirretSy  Rhubarb^  and  Sea  Kale, 

9 

The  seeds  of  dill,  alexanders,  skirrets,  rhubarb,  and  sea-kale, 
should  now  be  sown  ;  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  many 
of  them  would  not  vegetate  for  a  year  after  ;  but  when  sown  in 
this,  or  the  next  month,  if  the  seeds  are  fresh  and  perfect,  good 

3  u 
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cropB  may  be  expected  to  rise  fberefrom  in  Biarch  or  April.  For 
the  methods  of  towing  and  treating  them,  see  the  £iichen^Gardeu 
4oT  March. 

ShaUotSy  Cliivesy  GarHckj  and  JtoeamMe, 

* 

This  is  a  very  proper  season  to  plant  roots  of  shallots,  chiTay 
garlick,  and  rocambole ;  for  the  method  of  planting  them,  see 
page  190. 

Horte^Radish  and  Scurny  GroM. 

■  You  may  now  plant  roots  of  the  Coehlearia  Armoraeioy  or  faorae- 
radish,  in  dry,  rich  ground,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in 
page  201  ;  bat  in  moist  soil,  March  will  be  a  preferable  time. 

This  is  a  proper  season  to  sow  some  seed  of  the  Coe/dearia  qi 
■  or  common  officinal  scurvy*grass ;  from  this  sowing  the  plants  win 
rise  freely  in- spring,  and  generally  succeed  better  than  if  sown  at 
that  season.     I  do  not  mem  what  is  commonly  used  for  an  eaily  \ 

spring  sallad,  and  generally  called  scurvy-grass ;  for  the  sowing  I 

of  whiofa>  I   hare  given  directions  in  page  455,  under  the  name  of 
Winter  Creases, 

Ordinary  vfork. 

Give  a  general  hoeing  and  weeding  to  all  your  crops,  and  carry 
the  weeds  immediately  out  of  the  garden,  lest  they  shed  their  seeds 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  much  troi^Ie  ;  likewise  dean  all  vacant 
quarters  from  weeds,  and  from  the  decayed  stalks  of  peas,  beans, 
cabbages,  &c. 

Such  spaces  of  ground  as  are  now  vacant,  should  be  dunged  and 
dug,  or  trenched,  that  it  may  have  the  true  advantage  of  fiJlow  in 
the  winter  season.  I 

If  the  ground  is  of  a  stiff  or  heavy  nature,  throw  it  up  imo  higii 
sloping  ridges,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  page  1 . 

Taking  ufi  the  roott  of  CarrotSy  BeetSj  &f . 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  month  you  may  begin  to  ta&e  up 
the  roots  of  foil  grown  carrots,  beets,  parsneps,  tumeps,  Jerusalem 
artichokes.  See.  which  are  to  be  preserved  as  directed  in  November. 

Souihem  States. 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  parts  of  North  Carolina 
south  of  the  35  th  degree  of  Latitude,  you  may  now  sow  the  seeds  of 
carrot,  parsnep,  beet,  onion,  parsley,  cresses,  spinach,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  hardy  garden  vegetables:  plant  out  from  the 
seed-beds  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants.  Sow  peas,  and  plant 
early  Mazagan,  and  Windsor  beans,  with  every  other  variety  of 
the  Ficia  Faba, 

In  North  Carolina,  generally,  Tennessee,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Kentuckey,  you  may  sow  peas,  plant  the  above  species 
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of  bean^^sow*  carrst,  parsnep^  01110119  panleyyand.othait  hard3K  seeds ; 
plant  out  cabbages,  and  siUo  cauliflower  plants;  but  the  cauli« 
flowers,  if  the  winter  is  anf  way  severe^  will  require  the  protectioa 
of  hand  glasses,  o'ded<»papep  caps,  framest  or  the  like>  as  directed 


in  page  506u 
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Gaihering  Winter  PearM  and  jipfiUs^ 

Gather  your  winter  pears  and  apples  as  they  ripen;  but 
for  particulars,  see  the  article  Orchard  for  this  month. 

Frwiinff, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month>  you  may  begin  to  prune 
such  trees  as  have  completely  shed  their  leaves,  but  by  no  means 
lay  your  knife  to  a  tree,  for  a  general  prunini;,  till  this  is  the  case. 

In  the  middle  states  I  would  not  recommend  the  pruning  of 
peach,  nectarine,  almond,  and  apricot  trees,  before  the  latter  end  of 
February,  nor  in  the  eastern  states  before  the  first  week  in  March ; 
but  they  should  not  be  much  longer  neglected.  In  the  southern 
states,  they  may  be  pruned  at  any  time  between  tiie  periods  in 
which  they  shed  their  leaves  and  the  latter  end  of  January. 

Apples,  pears,  plumbs  and  cherries,  being  perleotly  hardy,  may 
be  pruned,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  immediately  after 
they  drop  their  leaves,  or  in  November,  December,  or  January, 
&c.  But  were  it  not  on  account  of  performing  work,  when  it  can 
mo9t  conveniently  be  doncy  I  would  pi'efer  early  spring  pruning  of 
all  kinds  of  trees  to  any  other,  on  account  of  the  recent  wounds^ 
healing  and  covering  over  with  bai*k  more  immediately,  when 
vegetation  soon  follows,  than  those  anteriorly  inflicted. 

For  the  method  of  pruning  the  various  kinds  of  ^a}!  and  espa- 
lier fruit-trees,  &c.  see  page  U,  &c. 

Planting  Fruit 'Trees, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  safely  transplant 
most  sorts  of  fruit*trees,  but  particularly  such  kinds  as  shall  have 
by  that  time  shed  their  leaves.  This  may  be  done  to  advantage 
during  the  entire  of  next  month,  if  the  season  continues  open, 
provided  the  ground  in  which  you  plant  be  dry  and  does  not  l^g^ 
water  in  the  winter  months ;  and  likewise,  that  sufficient  pains  be 
taken  to  make  each  tree  fast  in  its  place>  by  nailing  or  binding  it 
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up  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  rocked  about  by  the  innds; 
otherwise  spring  planting  if  done  early  in  March  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful, particularly  for  the  peach,  nectarine  and  almond. 

Note.     In  the  more  southern  states  of  the  Union  the -planting  of 
the  more  hardy  kinds  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  should  be  com-  j 

pleted  before  the  end  of  January,  on  account  of  the  early  vegeta- 
tion in  those  regions. 

If  the  borders  wherein  trees  are  to  be  planted,  either  for  the  wall 
or  espalier,  be  new,  they  should  be  trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep  if 
the  good  soil  admits  thereof;  but  if  not,  they  should  be  made  of 
that  depth  by  adding  thereto  a  sufficiency  of  good  mellow  fertile 
soil,  such  as  fresh  surface  loam,  &c.  this  should  be  worked  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  at  least,  with  the  soil  of  the  border,  and  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  add  some  good  rotten  dung,  previous  to  the 
trenching.  But  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  soil  cannot  be  con« 
veniently  obtained  for  the  whole,  you  may  sink  one,  two,  or  three 
wheel  baiTows  full,  together  with  some  rotten  dung  in  the  place 
where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted. 

However,  where  the  groundjs  already  of  a  good  quality,  as  that 
of  a  common  kitchen-garden,  &c.  the  above  assistance  will  not  be 
necessary,  as  trees  will  prosper  sufficiently  well  in  any  soil  that 
is  productive  of  good  gaiden  vegetables. 

As  to  aspect,  your  latest  ripening  fruits,'  particularly  late  peaches, 
should  have  a  warm  exposure,  and  also  some  of  the  earliest  ripen<* 
ing  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit,  on  account  of  having  them  in  per- 
fection at  an  early  period.  For  the  method  of  planting,  and  proper 
distances,  &c.  see  page  313. 

Planting  GooBeberrics, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  early  in  November,  is 
the  best  time  in  the  year  to  plant  trees  of  this  delicious  and  very 
valuable  fruit. 

You  may  plant  them  round  the  borders  of  the  best  quartera  of 
your  kitchen  garden,  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  from 
the  walks,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  distant  from  one  another. 
Or  they  may  be  planted  in  continued  plantations,  the  rows  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  asunder  and  the  plants  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  in  the 
rows.  In  the  latter  case  the  ground  between  the  rows  may  be 
occupied  with  winter  spinach,  corn-sallad,  lettuces^ and  winter  cres^ 
ses ;  and  in  spring  and  summer,  with  rows  of  sallading  of  va- 
rious kinds,  dwarf  peas  and  beans,  or  any  other  low  growing  crops : 
but  it  must  be  particularly  observed,  always  to  keep  the  ground 
under  and  immediately  contiguous  to  each  bush,  free  from  weeds 
or  crops  of  any  kind ;  for  if  damps  and  moisture  are  confined 
about  the  bushes  in  this  way,  the  fruit  will  mildew  and  become 
useless. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  fine  fruit,  unless  you  have  good  kindny 
and  give  them  the  best  ground  possible,  a  plentiful  supply  of  ma- 
nure annually,  frequent  culture,  and  regular  pruning. 

The  best  time  to  plant  them  out  finally,  is  when  they  have  had 
or  two  years  growth  from  cuttings }  or  indeed  the  cuttings 
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nay  with  great  propriety,  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  fruiting;  Old  gooseberry  bushes  seldom  bear  large  fruit  after 
being  transplanted*  unless  they  are  carefully  removed  with  large 
balls  of  earth  round  their  roots. 

Previous  to  planting,  each  young  tree  should  be  pruned  up  to 
one  clean  stem  of  eight,  to  ten,  or  twelve  inches,  before  you  form 
the  head ;  for  when  they  are  suffered  to  branch  away  immediately 
from  the  bottom,  they  by  spreading  out  so  near  the  ground,  will 
impede  the  growth  of  any  crops  that  grow  near  them,  and  in  the 
occasional  and  very  necessary  business  of  manuring,  digging,  hoe- 
ing, weeding,  Sec.  will  be  very  troublesome  to  worktTetween. 

For  further  observations  on  the  planting  of  gooseberries,  see 
pages,  130  and  384. 

Pruning  and  Propagating  GoMederriea. 

The  latter  part  of  this  month  and  the  entire  of  the  next,  will  be  a 
-very  suitable  season  for  the  pruning  of  gooseberries.  It  is  a  prac* 
tise  too  common  in  pruning  these  trees,  to  let  them  branch  out 
with  long  naked  stems,  suffering  them  to  remain  in  that  state  for 
many  yeai*s.  When  that  is  already  the  case,  they  should  be  cut 
down,  or  considerably  shortened,  to  promote  a  free  growth  of  healthy , 
young  shoots,  which  will  bear  fruit  abundantly  the  second 
year.     But  for  general  instructions  on  this  head  see  page  34. 

You  may  now  plant  cuttings  of  the  various  kinds  of  gooseberries 
which  you  wish  to  propagate ;  for  the  necessary  instructions,  see 
page  384. 

Mte.  New  varieties  of  gooseberries  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
seeds  of  the  best  kinds  you  are  able  to  procure,  either  in  this,  or 
any  of  the  autumn  months,  in  beds  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  boxes 
of  good  earth.  From  these  sowings  the  plants  will  rise  freely 
in  spring,*  and  by  the  autumn  or  spring  following,  may  be  planted 
in  nursery  rows,  to  remain  another  season,  after  which  they  are 
to  be  finally  planted  out  for  fruiting :  or  they  may  remain  where 
planted  from  the  seed-bed  till  they  shew  specimens  of  fruit ;  then 
those  that  are  good  are  to  be  taken  due  care  of,  the  others,  which, 
by  the  bye,  will  be  the  far  greater  number,  may  be  thrown  away. 

If  the^eed  is  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  scarcely  any  of 
it  will  vegetate  till  that  time  twelve  months ;  therefore,  it  is  ne- 
cessary either  to  sow  it  in  autumn,  or  to  preserve  it  in  damp  earth 
or  sand,  till  February,  or  March.  If  sown  in  autumn  cover  it  near 
half  an  inch  deep  with  loose,  rich  earth,  but  if  in  spring,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  will  be  sufficient. 

Planting  Ra9fiberrie9, 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Rubua  idav»j  or  European 
raspberry,  but  the  most  preferable  are  the  large  common  red,  the 
large  oommon  white,  the  red  Antwerp,  and  the  white  Antwerp 
raspberries. 
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The  smooth  cane  double-bearing  raspbeny,  is  cultivated  in  some 
places,  as  it  produces  one  crop  of  fruit  in  June>  and  another  ia 
October ;  but  the  fruit  are  few  and  small,  which  has  occasioned  its 
being  neglected. 

Of  the  Rubua  occidentalu*  or  American  raspberryi  we  have  two 
varieties,  the  black  fruited  ;  and  the  red  fruited ;  the  latter  is  prefera- 
ble in  taste  and  flavour  to  the  black  variety. 

Raspberries  do  not  thrive  well  under  the  shade  of  trees,  nor  in 
such  situations  are  their  fruit  well  flavoured ;  therelbre,  they  shouki 
be  planted  in  a  detached  airy  piece  of  ground,  naturally  good,  or 
artificially  made  so.  As  to  the  choice  of  plants  and  method  of 
planting  them,  I  refer  you  to  page  214. 

Such  as  you  plant  between  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this 
month,  will  make  new  roots  before  winter,  and  produce  some  good 
fruit  next  season ;  but  in  the  year  following,  they  will  bear  plenti- 
fully. 

Dreasing  and  Pruning  Rasfiberriet, 

When  your  new  plantations  are  finished,  and  all  the  stout,  strag- 
gling suckers,  taken  away  for  that  purpose,  dig  the  ground  of  the 
old  standing  plantations  carefully,  clearing  out  by  the  roots,  the 
remaining  useless  and  scattered  suckei*s,  leaving  an  ample  supply  of 
the  best  shoots  for  pruning. 

In  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  I  would  not  recommend  the 
pruning  of  raspberries  before  spring ;  for  by  deferring  that  work 
to  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  there  will  be 
a  greater  chance  of  the  shoots  not  being  injured  by  frost ;  and 
moreover,  you  can  then  make  choice  of  such  as  received  the  least 
injury.  But  in  the  southern  states  they  may  be  pruned  now  with 
safety ;  for  the  method  see  page  131. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  shoots  which  had  borne  fruit  * 
last  summer,  must  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  either  now  or  in  the 
spring,  as  they  will  never  bear  again  ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  shoots 
of  the  present  season,  immediately  rising  from   the    roots,  that 
you  are  to  expect  fruit  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Antwerp  raspberries  being  somewhat  more  tender  and  sub- 
ject to  be  injured  by  frost  than  the  common  kinds,  it  will  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  protect  them  therefrom,  in  the  mumer  di- 
rected next  month. 

ProfiaguHng  FruU^rtea  by  Layer*  and  JSuckera, 

The  young  shoots  of  mulberries,  figs,  filberts,  codlins,  vines,  &c. 
may  now  be  laid  in  the  earth,  as  directed  in  page  279,  and  they  will 
be  all  well  rooted  by  this  time  twelve  months. 

Suckers  may  be  taken  off*  and  planted  from  codlins,  berberries, 
filberts,  &c.  digging  them  up  with  good  roots  to  each,  and  planting 
the  largest,  at  once,  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  rest  into  - 
nursery-rows. 
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Drcsmng  the  Strawberry  Bedsy  and  making'  new  PlantatiofM, 

The  old  beds  of  strawberries  should  some  time  in  this  months 
have  their  winter  dressing ;  in  doing  of  which,  they  should  be 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  the  vines  or  runners  taken  off  close  to  the 
plants ;  then  if  there  be  roonfi  between  the  plants,  by  having  been 
kept  to  distinct  heads,  or  single  bunches,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
preferable  method,  loosen  the  earth  to  a  moderate  depth  with  a 
small  spAde,  or  hoe,  observing  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  And  if  the 
plants  are  in  beds  with  alleys  between,  line  out  the  alleys  and  let 
them  be  dug  a  moderate  depth,  breaking  the  earth  very  fine  and 
spreading  a  sufficiency  of  it  over  the  beds,  between  and  round  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  being  careful  not  'to  bury  their  tops.  A  slight 
top  dressing  of  well  rotted  dung,  may  sometimes  be  necessary. 
This  dressing  will  prove  very  beneficial,  and  promote  strength  and 
a  plentiful  crop  the  ensuing  season. 

When  it  was  omitted  last  month,  new  plantations  of  strawberries 
may  now  be  made,  but  the  earlier  in  the  month  the  better,  that 
the  plants  may  have  time  to  establish  new  roots  before  winter. 
For  full  instructions  on  that  head,  see  page  476. 

Preserving  Stones  and  Kernel*  of  Fruits. 

Preserve  in  damp  earth  or  sand,  the  stones  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  you  intend  to  sow  for  stocks.  Sec.  and  let  apple,  pear,  and 
quince  kernels,  be  preserved  in  dry  sand,  till  you  wish  to  sow  them. 
Observe  not  to  place  them  in  the  way  of  mice,  rats,  or  squirrels, 
which  would  immediately  destroy  them  ;  and  when  sown,  every 
j^  precaution  must  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  these  animals. 
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WINTER  pears  and  apples  should,  geneisBy,  be  gathered 
this  month  ;  some  will  be  fit  for  pulling  in  the  early  part,  others 
not  before  the  middle  or  latter  end  thereof. 

To  know  when  the  fruits  have  had  their  full  growth,  you  should 
try  several  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  trees,  by  turning  them 
gently  one  way  or  the  other ;  if  they  quit  the  tree  easily,  it  is  a 
sign  of  maturity  anddme  to  gather  them. 

But  none  of  the  more  delicate  eating  pears,  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  trees  till  overtaken  by  frost,  for  if  they  are  once 
touched  with  it,  it  will  occasion  many  of  them  to  rot  in  a  very 
short  time.    Indeed  it  would  be  needlessi  even  wrong,  to  suffer 
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dthcr  apples  or  pears  to  remain  on  the  trees,  after  the  least  appear^ 
ance  of  ice  upon  the  water ;  as  they  would  be  subject  to  much  inju- 
ry) and  receive  no  possible  kind  of  benefit  afterwards. 

Observe  in  gathering  the  principal  keeping  fruits,  both  pears  and 
apples,  to  do  it  when  the  trees  and  fruit  are  perfectly  dry,  other- 
wise they  will  not  keep  so  Wf-.II ;  and  that  the  sorts  designed  for  long 
keepings  be  all  carefully  hand  pulled,  one  by  one,  and  laid  gently 
into  a  basket,  so  as  not  to  bruise  one  another. 

According  as  the  fruits  are  gathered,  carry  them  into  the  fruitery, 
or  into  some  convenient  dry,  clean,  apartment,  and  lay  them  care- 
fully in  heaps,  each  sort  separate,  for  about  ten  days,  or  two  weeks^ 
in  oitler  that  the  watery  juices  may  transpire ;  which  will  make 
them  keep  longer,  and  render  them  much  better  for  eating,  than  if 
put  up  finally  as  soon  as  pulled. 

When  they  have  lain  in  heaps  that  time,  wipe  each  fruit,  one 
after  another,  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth,  and  if  you  have  a  very  warm 
dry  cellar,  where  frost  is  by  no  means  likely  to  enter,  nor  the  place 
subject  to  much  dan^pness ;  lay  them  singly,  upon  shelves,  coated 
with  dry  straw,  and  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  the  same. 

Or,  you  may  wrap  some  of  the  choice  sorts,  separately,  in 
white  paper,  and  pack  them  up  .in  barrels,  or  in  baskets,  lined  with 
the  like  material.  Or,  after  being  wiped  dry,  lay  layer  about  of 
fruit  and  fierfectly  dry  sand,  in  barrels,  and  head  them  up  as  tight 
as  possible.  In  default  of  sand,  you  may  use  barley  chaff,  bran,  or 
dry  saw  dust. 

Another  method,  and  a  very  good  one,  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
number  of  large  earthen  jars,  and  a  quantity  of  moss,  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state ;  and  when  the  fruits  are  wiped  dry  as  before  directed, 
your  jars  being  also  dry,  lay  therein  layer  about  of  fruit  and  moss, 
till  the  jars  are  near  full,  then  cover  with  a  layer  .of  moss. 

Suffer  them  to  remain  in  this  state  for  eight  or  ten  days,  then 
examine  a  stratum  or  two  at  the  top  to  see  if  the  moss  and  fruits 
are  perfectly  dry ;  and  if  you  find  them  in  a  good  condition,  stop 
the  jars  up  with  good  cork  plugs,  and  cover  them  with  some 
melted  rosin  to  keep  out  air.'  The  pears  and  apples  to  be  used 
this  way  should  be  of  the  latest  and  best  keeping  kinds,  and  such 
as  are  not,  generally,  fit  for  use  till  February,  March,  or  April. 

After  the  jars  are  sealed  as  above,  place  them  in  a  warm  dry 
cellar  or  room  on  a  bed  of  fierfectly  dry  sand,  at  least  one  foot 
thick ;  and  about  the  middle  of  November,  or  sooner  if  tiiere  is  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  frost,  fill  up  between  the  jars  with 
very  dry  sand,  until  it  is  a  foot  thick  round  and  over  them.  Thus 
you  may  preserve  p^ars  in  the  greatest  perfection,  for  eight,  or 
nine  months,  and  apples  twelve. 

Be  particularly  careful  to  examine  every  fruit  as  you  wipe  it, 
lest  it  is  bruised,  which  would  cause  it  soon  to  rot  and  communicate, 
the  infection,  so  that  in  a  little  time  much  injury  might  be  sus- 
tained, in  consequence  of  a  trifiing  neglect  in  the  first  instance : 
but  above  all  things,  place  your  fruit  whatever  way  they  are  put  up» 
completely  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 
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The  comttMHi  kinds  for  more  immediate  U8e>  after  being  sweated 
and  wiped  as  before  directed,  roaf  be  packed  in  hampers  or  barrels 
layer  about  of  fruit  and  sti^aw,  and  placed  where  they  will  neither  be 
exposed  to  damps  or  frost. 

Planting  and  Pruning  Fndt-TrceB. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  article  FrtduGardenyioT  this  month, 
is  perfectly  applicable,  in  as  much  at  it  has  relation  to  the  planting 
and.pruning  of  Orchards  at  thi^  season.  But  for  general  instructions, 
on  these  heads,  I  refer  you^to  the  article  Orchard^  in  January,  page 
38,  February  page  133,  and  March  page  216,  &c.  After  a  care-' 
ful  perusal  of  what  is  there  said,  you  will  be  peifectly  able  to  judge, 
(taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  your  soil  and  local  aitua-< 
tion  of  the  place)  whether  it  is  more  prudent  for  you  to  plant  and 
prune  in  the  autumn,  or  to  defer  that  business  till  the  opening  of 
spring. 

If  any  of  your  fruit  trees  are  cracked  and  rough  in  the  bark, 
when  the  fruit  is  pulled,  scrape  off  the  loose  parts,  and,  with  a 
large  painting  brush,  apply  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  urine, 
made  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paint,  covering  the  stem  and  any 
other  parts  so  affected  carefully  over  therewith.  This  will  soften 
the  old  rough  bark,  which  will  peel  off  with  it  during  the  following 
winter  and  spring,  leaving  after  it  the  smooth  fresh  bark  onlyj 
Your  trees  being  freed  from  that  incumberance  and  harbour  for 
worms,  insects,  &c.  will  thrive  much  more  luxuriantly  than  before^ 
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HAVING  given  ample  instructions  last  month  for  the  ihak^ 
ing  of  wines,  curing  of  raisins,  and  preserving  the  fruit  fresh  for  a 
length  of  time,  &c.  it  is  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  those  subjects 
in  this  place;  therefore,  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  article 
Vineyard  in  page  479,  kc.  for  Information  respecting  any  thing  yet 
remaining  to  be  done,  of  what  was  there  recommended. 

In  the  southern  states,  Vineyards  may  now  be  planted,  and  vine» 
propagated  by  cuttings,  &c.  and  indeed  where  the  winters  are  mild 
and  but  little  or  no  frost,  this  is  the  most  suitable  season  for  sa 
doing,  particularly  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  But  in 
the  middle  states,  the  month  of  March,  and  in  the  eastern  states,  the 
early  part  of  April,  will  be  the  most  preferably  periods,  in  which  to 
perform  this  business. 

3x 
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The  subject  of  planting  and  propagating  the  vine,  being  treated 
•fat  full  length  in  March,  beginning  at  page  3369 1  refer  yovthcit- 
^o  for  the  necessary  information. 

In  the  middle  states,  rooted  vines  may  now  be  transplanted,  if 
necessity  requires  it,  but  in  no  other  case  would  I  recommend  it^ 
and  these  shouM  be  protected  by  laying  litter  nMUid  their  roots, 
•r  some  other  suitable  defence  from  tlie  severity  of  the  frosts. 
Layers,  however,  may  now  be  made  with  good  prospects  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  if  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  procure  cutting^  at  this 
season  than  in  spring,  you  may  plant  them  ;  but  observe  that  it       ^ 
will  be  necessary  to  cover  them  lightly  with  straw,  fem,  leaves  d       1 
trees,  or  some  other  light  covering  during  winter,  or  many  of 
them  will  miscarry.    Though  these  plants  are  extreme]/  bardf 
when  once  established,  they  are  rather  tender  ia  their  in&ncy,  and 
<;very  advantage  of  season  ought  tabe  afforded  them)  especiaDy  in 
those  parts  of  the  Union  where  the  winters  are  severe. 

As  to  the  practice  of  pruning  grape-vines  in  autumn^  it.  is  not 
advisable,  except  where  the  winters  are  very  mild.  In  the 
southern  states  this  may  be  done,  with  great  propriety,  as  soon  in 
this  or  the  ensuing  month  as  the  foliage  shall  have  been  abed,  but 
by  no  means  before,  as  while  the  leaves  remain  on,  the  vines  will  not 
have  done  growing,  and  consequently  the  wood  will  not  be  sufficiently 
ripe  and  hard. 

For  further  observations,  together  with  the  methods  of.  pruning, 
see-page  139,  &c.  See  also,  the  Vineyard  for  next  month. 

Planting  WiHowa  for  tying  ufi  the  Grafie-vinea^  isTc. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  the  early  part  of  next  month,  yov 
should  make  plantations  of  willows,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  up 
the  vines  with  the  smali  flexible  twigs  thereof, 

Osiers  or  willows  are  also  very  useful  in  a  garden,  for  tying 
the  branches  of  espalier  trees  to  trellises,  binding  up  lettuces, 
cabbages,  endive^  &c.  for  blanching,  tying  bundles  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
making  garden  baskets,  &c.  so  that  a  small  plantation,  or  hedge- 
row of  willows  would  be  very  useful  in  every  garden  department 
'  The  kinds  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  the  Saiix  viminaSi, 
or  true  Osier  y  S..JSs8ay  or  basket  Osier ;  and  S,  vitOlinay  or  Golden 
Willow. 

Willows  of  those  kinds  particularly,  delight  in.  low  moist  situa- 
tions, (though  they  grow  to  good  perfection  in  a  strong  loam) 
consequently,  soil  that  is  generally  useless  or  sf  but  little  valu^ 
may  be  profitably  occupied  by  them.  Make  choice  of  such  grouwl 
and-^lough  it  deep,  if  possible,  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings  ; 
if  too  wet  for  the  plough,  form  it,  with  a  spade  and  shovel,  into 
four  feet  wide  ridges  with  deep  trenches  between,  casting  up  the 
earth  out  of  the  trenches  to  form  the  ridges  high  and  roumfing; 
in  each  ridge  plant  two  rows  of  cuttings,  each  row  a  foot  from  the 
edgct  and  the  sets  two  foot  and  a  half  distant  firom  one  another  is 
the  row. 
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The  cuttings  or  sets,  should  be  about  two  feet  long,  made  from 
strong  shoots  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  and  about  two  thirds  of 
each  set,  planted  or  drove  into  the  earth,  leaving  the  rest  out  to 
form  the  stool ;  each  of  these  will  throw  out  several  shoots,  and  if 
kept  free  from  weeds,  for  the  ensuing  season,  they  will  provide  for 
themselves  afterwards. 

The  year  old  shoots,  being  what  are  generally  used  for  the  va* 
rious  purposes  noticed,  the  whole  produce  must  be  cut  down 
annually,  either  in  autunm  or  spring,  to  promote  such  growths. 
However,  a  sufficiency  may  be  suffered  to  grow  f6r  two  or  three 
years,  when  sets  are  wanted  for  an  additional  plantation. 

If  the  ground  can  be  ploughed,  it  will  be  attended  with  less  trou« 
hie,  and  the  rows  may  be  planted  three  feet  asiuider :  the  distance 
of  the  sets  from  one  another,  in  each  row,  should  be  about  two  feet 
and  a  half. 

I  would  advise  to  plant  the  cutting^  with  a  dibble,  in  preference 
to  forcing  them  in,  as  by  the  latter  method  the  bark  would  be 
injured. 

This  work  may  be  done  with  equal  propriety,  and  sometimes, 
with  more  success  in  the  early  part  of  spring.  Cuttings  may  also  be 
planted,  at  either  season,  in  the  face  of  moist  ditches,  where  they 
will  succeed  extremely  well. 


THE  NURSERY. 


Trenching  and  Dretnng  the  Ground. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  month,  continue  to  trench  and  prepare 
the  several  quarters  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  stocks,  to  graft 
and  bud  the  several  sorts  of  frqit  upon ;  and  also  for  the  various 
other  planting  and  sowing  that  may  be  necessary. 

Carry  dung  into  such  parts  of  the  Nursery  as*  it  is  wanted,  and 
spread  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  round  the  stems  of  young 
trees ;  this  will  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  their  roots  from 
frost,  the  rains  will  wash  in  the  salts  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  in 
spring,  you  may  dig  in  the  dung  between  the  respective  rows. 

Propagating  Treen  and  ShruSt  by  Layers. 

Any  time  this  month  you  may  lay  the  various  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  you  wish  to  propagate  in  that  way ;  for  the  methods 
of  doing  which,  together  vrith  several  useful  observations,  see  page, 
3r9,  &c. 
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Toward*  the  latter  end  of  the  month  take  off  auclr  layers  of  the 
preceding  year  as  are  well  rooted,  trim  their  atems,  and  pbai 
them  in  nursery -rowst  or  elaewhei'e  as  may  be  necesaaiy. 

This  is  the  best  season  to  lay  elms,  limes,  maples,  and  roost 
Junds  of  hardy  forest^trees,  and  flowering-shnibs ;  for  the  naoiature 
of  the  ground  during  winter,  will  prepare  them  for  pushing  out 
roots  early  in  the  spring. 

ProfiagiUing  Trtt9  and  Shrubu  by  CiaHn§^. 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  all  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  that  will  grow  by  that  method,  especially  in  the  soutbem 
states ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  them  where  water  does  not 
lodge  in  winter.  Poplars,  willows,  planeni'ees,  honeysuckles,  &c. 
will  grow  freely  in  this  way ;  but  for  more  particulars,  see  page  2fll. 

Cuttings  of  all  sorts  planted  a  year  ago,  or  last  spring,  that  are 
well  rooted  and  have  shot  freely  at  top,  may  towaixis  the  latter  end 
of  this  month  be  transplanted,  if  necessary,  into  open  nursery<4t>W89 
to  advance  in  growth  and  to  have  occasional  training  for  the  purpo* 
•es  intended. 

Sawing  Nam  and  Hoiiy  Berries^  ksfc. 

In  the  southeiii  states  you  may  any  time  in  this,  or  the  three 
ensuing  months,  if  the  ground  is  open,  sow  haw,  holly,  yew,  and 
mezerion  berries,' ash,  hornbeam,  and  any  other  kind  of  seeds  that 
require  a  years  previous  preparation  ;  but  in  the  middle  st|ites,  I 
would  recommend  to  defer  the  sowing  of  these  till  the  latter  end 
of  February,  or  very  early  in  March,  and  in  the  eastern  states, 
as  soon  in  the  latter  month  as  possible.  Indeed  it  would  not  be 
wrong  to  defer  the  sowing  of  them,  even  in  the  southern  states, 
till  January  or  February,  according  to  the  respective  climates, 
always  endeavouring  to  sow  them  before  they  begin  to  vegetate. 

Observe  that  each  kind  has  undergone  a  full  years  peparation, 
previous  to  sowing,  as  directed  in  the  J^ursery  for  February^  and 
Marchy  where  you  will  find  ample  instructions,  for  the  culdvation 
of  these  and  many  other  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  which  I 
would  particularly  recommend  to  your  perusal  at  this  time. 

Softnng  Oak  jicomsj  Chefnuts^  JVainutSy  Jlickery^ntaay  Istc^ 

The  best  season  in  the  year  for  sowing  the  acorns  of  every  kind 
of  oak,  is  immediately  after  they  fall  from  the  trees  ;  for  when  kept 
up  much  longer,  especially  in  a  dry  state,  they  lose  their  vegetative 
power* 

.  The  only  evils  they  have  to  encounter  by  sowing  them  at  this 
season  are,  the  depredations  of  mice,  rats,  and  squirrels,  &c.  if  these 
finimals  can  be  caught,  poisoned,  or  kept  off  by  any  means  that 
may  be  devised,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  immediately ;  but  if  not, 
it  will  be  better  to  preserve  them  till  the  early  spring  months,  in 
aand  or  earth,  or  in  moss,  and  although  they  will  soon  sprout,  their 
progress  in  vegetation  before  the  opening  of  spring,  will  not  he  such 
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aft  to  do  tbeitt  any  materia]  injulry,  provided'  they  are  placed  imine^ 
diately  in  the  coldest  place  possible  till  winter,  and  further,  thiat  you 
do  not  break  the  small  radicles  when  planting  them  in  spring. 

The  acoras  if  sown  or  plainted  at  this  time,  should  be  laid  within 
one  inch  of  one  another  in  drills  about  two  feet  apart,  and  covered 
about  an  inch  deep:  here  they  may  rendain  till  they  shall  have  had 
two  years  growth,  when  they  must  be  taken  up  and  planted  into 
nursery  rows  at  proper  distances,  there  to  acquire  a  sufficient  growth 
and  strength  for  a  hnal  ti'ansplanting,  which  will  generally  be  the 
case  in  about  two  or  three  years. 

Chesnuts  of  every  kind^  walnuts,  and  hickery  nuts,  may  he 
planted  now,  or  immediately  after  being  ripe ;  they  have  the  same 
enemies  to  encounter  as  the  acorns;  but  all  these  kinds  will 
keep  well  till  spring  in  dry  sand,  or  even  in  bags  or  boxes,  and  if 
planted  early  in  tliat  season  will  Vegetate  freely. 

But  if  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  plant  the  nuts  in  autumn, 
let  that  be  done,  if  possible,  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and 
in  their  outward  covers  or  husks^he  extreme  bitterness  of  which, 
will  be  a  goodjpreservative  against  the  attacks  of  vermin  of  every 
kind. 

When  you  desire  to  cultivate  the  Juglana  regioj  or  European 
walnut,  for  its  fruit,  and  likewise  any  of  the  other  species,  make 
choice  of  the  best  varieties  of  nuts,  such  as  are  large,  thin  shelled, 
and  have  the  finest  flavoured  kernels ;  for  although  the  best  sorts 
will  vary  or  degenerate,  when  raised  from  seeds,  yet  by  planting  the 
most  valuable  varieties,  there  will  be  the  better  chance  of  having 
good  kinds  continued. 

For  the  method  of  planting,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
chesnuts,  walnuts,  Sec.  seepage  263. 

JVbte.  When  oaks,  chesnuts,  or  walnuts,  &c.  are  planted  exclu- 
sively on  account  of  their  timber,  it  will  be  the  better  way,  when  it 
can  conevniently  be  done,  to  sow  or  plant  the  acorns  and  nuts  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain  for  full  and  mature  growth ;  for  trees  of 
either  of  these  kinds,  seldom  attain  to  as  great  magnitude  after 
having  been  transplanted,  as  if  suifered  to  remain  undisturbed  where 
the  seeds  were  sown. 

Tranafiianting  Stocks  to  Bud  and  Grafi  ufion. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  plant  out  into  nur- 
sery-rows, all  the  hardy  kinds  of  seedling  stocks,  to  bud  and  graft 
the  different  varieties  of  fruits  upon. 

Let  these  be  planted  out  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  and  one  foot 
or  more  distant  from  one  another  in  the  rows. 

Plant  also  for  the  purpose  of  stocks,  suckers  from  the  roots  of 
plums,  codlins,  pears,  quinces,  &c.  but  seedlings  are  much  more 
preferable  if  you  arc  sufficiently  supplied  therewith. 

Transplant  likewise  from  niirsery-beds,  and  layer-stools,  all  the 
well  rooted  cuttings  and  layers  that  were  planted  or  layed  a  year 
ago,  or  in  the  last  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stocks  for 
fruit-trees ;  particularly  quinces,  an9  codlins,  to  bud  and  graft  dwarf 
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pears  and  mpplei  upon,  in  order  to  form  dwarf  trees  for  walls  and 
espaliersy  planting  them  in  nursery  rows  as  above. 

Planting  hardy  cUciduoia  TVe^t,  and  Shrub* 

All  manner  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  may  be  planted 
now  into  nursery-rows,  or  finally  where  they  are  to  remain,  imme- 
diately after  they  have  shed  their  leaves,  or  as  soon  as  the  general 
foliage  is  turned  yellow  and  on  the  decline ;  but  observe  that  plant- 
ing at  this  season,  should  always  be  done  in  ground  that  lies  dry  in 
winter.  When  that  is  the  case,  the  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  will  establish 
new  roots  before  they  are  overtaken  by  the  heats  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  and  will  require  but  very  little  trouble  in  watering. 

Pmmng, 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  you  may  begin  to  prune  and 
reduce  into  proper  form,  most  kinds  of  hardy  forest  and  fruit  trees, 
flowering  shrubs,  &c.  clearing  their  stems  from  lateral  shoots, 
eradicating  suckers,  and  dressing  their  heads  in  a  neat  and  bccom* 
ing  manner. 

Planting  hardy  Evergreent. 

Between  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  plant 
pines,  firs,  cedars,  junipers,  and  every  other  kind  of  hardy  everg^en 
trees  and  shrubs.  However  I  would  not  advise  to  plant  small  seed- 
lings of  any  kind  at  this  season,  especially  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  as  many  of  them  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
winter  frosts,  and  most  of  them  so  loosened  in  the  earth,  as  to  be 
subject  to  great  injury  from  the  parching  winds  in  spring.  Conse- 
quently, March  will  be  a  more  eligible  season  for  this  purpose. 

Sawing  Stones  qf  Pruit^TVces. 

If  you  are  not  apprehensive  of  the  ravages  of  mice,  rats  squir- 
rels, &c.  you  may  now  sow  the  stones  of  plums,  peaches,  necta- 
rines, apricots,  &c.  or  you  may,  if  you  think  it  more  prudent,  pre- 
serve them  in  sand,  &c.  as  directed  on  former  occasions  till  Feb- 
ruary, or  March. 

These  stones  may  now  be  sown  pretty  thick,  in  drills  two  feet 
asunder,  and  covered  from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  respective  kinds,  and  lightness  of  the  soil ;  and  at  this 
time  twelve  months,  such  of  them  as  shall  have  attained  to  a  good 
growth  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery  rows. 

Sovdng  Ueech-mastj  Mafiles^  l^c. 

Beech-mast,  maple,  and  several  other  kinds,  may  now  be  sown 
as  directed.in  March,  or  they  may  be  preserved  in  dry  sand  till  that 
season. 
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J^ote.  Many  sorts  of  seeds  may  now  be  sown,  but  as  I  treated  on 
the  subject  of  Miracry  at  considerable  length  in  March,  and  there 
noticed  what  kinds  might  be  sown  with  safety  in  autumn,  I  refer 
you  thereto  for  particular  information* 

Sowing  AfipUy  Crabf  and  Fear^Pundce, 

The  pumice  of  apples*  crabs,  and  pears,  after  having  been  pressed 
for  cyder,  or  perry,  nlay  be  sown,  kernels  and  all,  in  four  feet  wide 
beds,  laid  on  very  thick,  and  covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  good 
light  earth.  In  spring  the  plants  will  rise  freely  and  produce  your 
a  good  supply,  either  for  stocks,  or  for  making.live  hedges.  See 
pageSse. 
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AuricttioMy  FSlyarUhtuety  and  Frhnroaea, 

THE  auriculas  in  pots,,  must  now  be  kept  very  clean,  all 
decayed  leaves  picked  off  occasionally,  and  moderate  waterings 
administered  as  often  as  necessary,  that  the  plants  may  attain  due 
strength  before  winter. 

The  choice  polyanthuses,  and  double  primroses,  are  to  be  treated 
in  every  respect  as  the  auriculas ;  the  common  kinds,  may  now 
be4)lanted  in  beds  and  borders  of  good  ground,  where  they  will 
flower  early  in  spring  in  tolerable  perfection,  especially  if  they  have 
a  slight  covering  of  straw  or  light  dry  litter  laid  over  them  during 
severe  frosts. 

The  seedling  plants  of  each  of  the  above  kinds  must  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  filth  of  every  sort;  and  receive  regular  but  gen- 
tle waterings,  to  promote  their  growth  and  sti*ength  as  much  as 
possible  before  winter. 

For  the  methods  of  preserving  the  choice  kinds  of  auriculas, 
polyanthuses,  and  primroses,  during  winter^  see  the  Flower'Gar* 
den  in  J^icrvembcr. 

Carnations, 

The  carnation  layers  that  were  taken  off  in  August,  or  Septem- 
ber, and  all  other  choice  carnations  in  pots,  should  now  be  kept 
clean,  and  duly  watered,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
be  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  there  to  remain  until  disposed  of 
as  directed  in  November. 

The  seedlings  and  common  lunds,  may  be  transplanted  into 
beds  and  borders  where  wanted. 
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Jpink9. 

Your  choice  double  pinks  in  pots,  will  require  die  same  treat* 
ment  as  the  carnations;  but  as  pinks  are  extremely  hardj,  they  may 
be  cultivated  in  g^eat  perfection  in  the  open  ground. 

A  good  fresh  loamy  soil,  trenched  about  two  feet  deep,  well 
pulverized,  and  manured  with  a  stratum  of  cowdung,  two  years 
old,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  sound  good  earth,  this  stiatum 
to  be  about  six  inches  thick,  and  placed  i£out  four  inches  below 
the  «ur&ce,  is  all  the  preparation  or  compost  that  appears  necessary 
for  this  flower. 

The  bed  should  be  raised  three  or  four  inches  above  the  sur« 
rounding  paths,  and  its  sides  may  be  supported  with  an  edging  of 
boards^  to  come  up  even  with,  or  one  inch  higher  than  its  suf&ce ; 
this  last  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  more  than  any  particular  utility  it 
will  be  of  to  the  plants^ 

The  plants  intended  for  the  principal  bloom,  should  be  planted 
in  it,  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  or  in  September,  as  they  do 
not  blow  quite  so  strong,  if  removed  late  in  the  season  :  they  should 
be  planted  at  the  distance  of  nine  inches  from  each  other,  and  the 
bed  should  be  laid  rather  convex,  Qr  rounding,  to  throw  off  excess 
of  rain ;  but  it  will  require  no  other  covering  than  a  very  slight  one, 
in  case  of  severe  frosts.  * 

The  bed  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  its  sur&ce  stirred 
up  a  little,  if  it  inclines  to  bind. 

Carnations  will  prosper  very  well,  if  treated  in  the  above  man- 
ner. , 

The  more  indifferent  kinds  of  pinks  may  be  planted  in  the  com- 
mon borderS|  &c. 

Flaming  Sufierb  TuUfi  Root: 

The  most  proper  season  for  planting  tulip  roots,  in  general,  is 
from  the  middle  totheliitter  end  of  this  month,  and  indeed  I  should 
prefer  the  middle  to  any  other  period ;  for  about  that  time  you 
will  perceive  a  circle  round  the  lower  end  of  each  bulb,  disposed  to 
awell,  preparatory  to  the  emission  of  fibres,  and  also  a  disposition 
at  the  upper  end  of  some,  to  shew  foliage. 

By  keeping  the  roots  out  of  ground  after  this  predisposition  to 
vegetation,  they  would  be  greatly  weakened  thereby. 

The  situation  for  the  best  bed  of  sufierior  tulipM^  should  be  in  an 
open,  airy  part  of  the  gaitlen,  protected  at  the  same  time,  from 
North  and  West  winds  by  some  distant  shelter  ;  when  that  is  fixed 
upon,  the  ground  should  be  marked  out,  agreeable  to  its  intended 
dimensions,  and  the  soil  taken  out  twenty  inches  deep  ;  the  bottom 
is  then  to  be  filled  up  with  sound  fresh  earth,  ten  inches  thick,  upon 
which  is  to  be  placed  a  stratum  of  two  years  old  rotten  cow-dung  and 
earth  of  the  above  description,  one  half  of  each,  well  mixed  tojgether 
and  laid  on  twelve  inches  thick  ;  upon  this  is  to  be  placed  another 
stratum  of  the  same  kind  of  earth  as  that  of  the  bottom ;  this 
latter,  is  only  to  be  two  inches  thick  at  the  sides,  and  three  in  the 
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middle  of  the  bed)  which  will  give  it  a  small  degree  of  convexity. 

The  bed  should  be  thus  prepared  a  week  or  ten  days  previous  to 
planting  the  roots,  in  order  to  give  it  time  to  settle,  so  as  to  be 
about  two  inches  higher  than  the  circumjacent  paths ;  but  if  heavy 
rains  intervene,  between  this  preparation  of  the  bed  and  planting, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them  oif,  in  order  to  preserve  the  earth 
from  becoming  too  compact,  by  a  redundancy  of  mcisture,  for  the 
young  fibres  lo  pass  freely  through  it. 

On  the  day  made  choice  of  for  planting,  rake  the  sur&ce  of  the 
bed  smooth,  and  level  any  inequalities,  still  preserving  its  convexity, 
and  mark  the  exact  situation  for  every  root  upon  it.  The  proper 
distance  between  each  root,  is  seven  inches  every  way. 

A  bed  consisting  of  seven  rows,  makes  the  most  grand  appear- 
ance, when  it  is  of  sufficient  length,  with  a  path  round  it  about  two 
and  a  half  or  tliree  feet  wide  ;  but  where  the  number  of  roots  is 
small,  five  rows  may  suffice,  and  the  path,  in  that  case,  may  either 
extend  quite  round  the  bed,  or  only  on  one  side,  at  pleasure. 

If  the  bed  consists  of  seven  rows  it  should  consequently  be  iifty* 
inches  Wide,  which  will  allow  a  space  of  four  inches  between  the 
outside  rows  and  the  sides  of  the  bed  ;  but  if  the  bed  contains  6nly 
five  rows,  it  will  only  require  to  be  three  feet  ^4ride,  to  give  the  roots 
similar  distances. 

Having  sprinkled  a  lillle  clean  sand  where  the  roots  are  to  be 
set,  place  them  with  great  exactness,  and  add  some  very  sandy 
earth,  bo  as  to  completely  envelope  each  vpot  in  a  little  cone  of  it; 
then  cover  the  whole  very  carefully,  with  strong,  sound,  fresh 
loam,  about  four  inches  thick  or  a  little  better,  if  the  i*oots  are  strong, 
80  as  to  allow  the  covering  to  be  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
inches  thick,  after  the  earth  shall  have  settled,  still  observing  to  pre- 
serve the  original  convexity  of  the  bed. 

The  tallest  growing  kinds  should  be  placed  in  the  middle,  and 
the  lower  towards  the  outsides.  No  tulip  root,  whatever  may  be 
its  size  or  strength,  should  be  planted  more  than  four  inches  deep 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  root ;  nor  should  any  blooming  root  be 
planted  less  than  three  inches  deep,  however  small  it  may  be.  The 
soil  made  use  of  for  covering  the  bulbs,  should  be  frequently  turned 
over,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  sooae  time  before  it 
is  made  use  of,  that  it  may  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet,  and  free 
from  the  acrid  quality  that  most  soils  are  subject  to,  when  taken 
considerably  below  the  surface. 

If  the  bed  is  only  to  contain  five  rows,  with  a  path  in  the  front, 
and  not  behind, then^t  will  be  proper  to  plant  the  smallest  and  low- 
est growing  kinds,  in  the  front,  next  the  path,  and  so  gradually  to 
increase  in  the  size  to  the  fifth,  or  last  row,  which  should  contain 
the  strongest  and  tallest  of  all.  Board  edgings  may  be  placed 
round  the  beds,  as  high  or  an  inch  higher,  than  the  surface  ;  this 
will  not  only  keep  the  earth  from  crumbling  down  from  the  outside 
rows,  but  give  a  degree  of  neatness  to  the  whole. 

When  the  operation  of  planting  is  concluded,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  bed  from  heavy  rains,  or  severe  frosts,  it  should  be  arched 
over  with  hoops  at  convenient  distances,  on  which  to  lay  mats  or 
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canvas  on  such  emergencies  ;  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  defend 
it  from  moderate  rains  of  slight  |rosts :  for  too  frequent  and  long 
covering  will  deprive  the  roots  of  tlie  due  action  and  influence  of 
the  air,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible :  it  were 
even  better  not  to  cover  at  all,  than  over  do  it  to  the  certain  detrc* 
inent  of  the  plants. 

Having  procured  roots  of  the  Jlnest  sortSy  and  pursuing  the  pre- 
ceding instructions,  you  may  depend  on  having  those  incomparable 
flowers  in  the  greatest  p^fection  possible^ 

The  common  kinds  of  tulips,  being  of  little  value,  may  be  planted 
in  small  patches  of  tliree,  four,  or  five  roots  together,  around  the 
borders  of  tlie  garden,  or  pleasure  ground,  and  covered  the  same 
depth  as  the  others^ 

Planting  the  best  Hyixcinth  RootB, 

The  roots  of  hyacinths  may  be  planted,  with  good  expectation  of 
Success,  at  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  the 
middle  of  November ;  but  I  would  prefer  the  middle  of  the 
present  month,  as  being  the  best  peiiod  in  which  these  roots 
can  be  planted  ;  for  about  that  time  they  will  show  a  natural 
inclination  to  vegetate,  manifested  by  a  gelling  of  the  circle  from 
whence  the  fibres  proceed,  which  will  m  soon  followed  by  an  ac* 
tual  appeai*ance  of  their  points,  together  with  that  of  the  foliage  at 
the  other  exti*emity  o£  the  root,  in  the  form  of  a  smaH  cone  of  a 
greenish  colour. 

The  bed  on  which  the  finest  sorts  are  to  be  planted  should  be 
situated  in  rather  a  dry  and  airy  part  of  the  garden,  a  southern  as- 
pect is  to  be  preferred,  sheltered  on  the  North  and  North-West-  by 
walls,  trees,  or  buildings,  at  a  distance  from  it  proportionate  to  their 
elevation ;  that  is,  the  distance  of  the  bed  from  either,  should  be 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  fence,  or  hedge,  &c. 

When  the  situation  is  determined  on,  the  dimensions  of  the  bed 
should  be  marked  out,  and  the  soil  entirely  taken  away,  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  two  feet ;  the  earth  in  the  bottom  should  then  be 
dug  and  well  pulverized,  for  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  the  space 
above  filled  with  the  following  compost. 

One  third  sea,  or  river  sand.  One  third  fi^sh,  sound  earth.  One 
fourth  rotten  cow  dung  at  least  two  years  old  ;  and  one  twelfth  of 
^artli  of  decayed  leaves. 

The  fresh  sound  earth  of  the  compost,  should  be  of  the  best 
Quality  that  the  garden  or  adjacent  coun try t affords,  and  entirely 
free  from  noxious  vermin  of  every  description.  These  ingredients 
should  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated  a  considerable  time  before 
wanted,  and  about  ten  days  previous  to  planting,  the  bed  should  be 
filled  up  with  the  compost,  to  about  thtee  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  path  on  the  south  or  front  side,  and  seven  inches  on  the 
north  side,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  slope,  or  inclination  towaitis  the 
sun. 

On  planting  the  roots  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  covered 
with  fresh  sandy  earth  about  one  inch  thick  raked  perfectly  smootk 
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and  even,  and  have  the  exact  situation  fof'fcvei^y.bulb  marked  on  it, 
as  follows.  • 
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This  plan,  on  minute  investigation,  will  appear  superior  to  any 
other  that  can  be  devised  for  simplicity  and  an  elegant  and  advan- 
tageous display  of  the  colours ;  each  bulb,  those  of  the  outside 
rows  excepted,  will  be  ii^the  centre  of  a  hexagon,  and  the  whole 
at  equal  distances  from  Rch  other.  The  width  of  the  surface  of 
the  bed  is  to  be  four  feet,  the  six  rows  along  it  eight  inches  usunder, 
find  the  outside  rows  each,  four  inches -from  the  sides  of  the  bed.; 
consequently  the  space  between  Che  centre  of  each  bulb  will  bp 
about  nine  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  letters  R,  B,  W,  denote  the 
colour  of  the  flower  to  be  placed  there,  viz.  Red,  Blue,  or 
White,  ynder  these  tliree  heads,  all  hyacinths  may  be  compre- 
hended, except  a  few  sorts  of  yellow,  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  whites. 

On  planting  the  hyacinths,  a  little  clean  sand  should  be  placed  un- 
derneath, and  likewise  upon  the  roots,  to  prevent  the  earth  adhering 
too  close  to  them ;  the'  whole  are  then  to  be  covered  Avith  sound, 
fresh,  sandy  earth,  from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbs  ;  when  this  is  completed,  the  bed  will  be  about  six 
or  seven  inches  above  the  level  of  the  walk  in  front,  pr  on  the  south 
side,  and  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  on  .the  north  side  ;  it 
should  be  supported  all  round  with  a  strong  frame  of  thick  boards, 
or  with  brickwork ;  this  frame  should  be  six  inches,  or  more,  higher 
all  round  than  the  surface,  and  of  course,  sloping  towanls  the  front, 
to  support  such  covering  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation 
pf  the  roots  from  heavy  i*ainsand  severe  frosts.  For  their  further 
treatment,  see  the  ensuing  months. 

The  extraordinary  preparation  and  trouble  above  recommended, 
are  only  necessary  to  bring  the  finest  kinds  of  hyacinths  to  the  best 
possible  perfection  ;  but  the  neai*er  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 
approach  to  said  method,  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  other  varie- 
ties, the  greater  pei'fection  you  may  expect  to  have  them  in :  this 
however,  must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  and  you  need  not 
despair  of  halving  very  fine  flowers  in  any  s^ood^  rich,  kiichen-garde.n 
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80U9  that  lie«  dry  and  inclines  a  little  to  sand ;  and  even  without  anf 
Hind  of  protection  during  winter.  • 

The  common  sorts  of  hyacinths,  of  every  species  and  varietft 
may  be  planted  in  open  beds,  or  in  small  clumps  round  the  borders, 
three,  four,  or  five  roots  in  a  place,  and  covered  froqa  three  to  lour 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  roots  and  lightness  of 
the  soil.  \ 

Planting  Ranunculuses, 

m 

Ranunculus  roots  may  either  be  planted  before  or  after  winters 
if  the  soil  and  situation  is  remarkably  cold  and  wet,  it  will  be  better 
to  defer  planting  till  the  first  opening  of  spring,  but  then  the  ear*  ! 

liest  opportunity  of  planting  them  should  be  embraced* 

In  favourable  situations,  and  where  due  attention  can  be  paid  to 
the  protection  of  the  roots  from  severe  frosts,  the  early  part  of  this 
mouth,  is  the  most  preferable  period  and  should  be  embraced,  as 
the  roots  will  have  more  time  to  vegetate,  and  form  themselves,  and 
will  of  consequence,  bloom  stronger, and  earlier,  than  those  planted 
in  spring. 

The  ranuncuhises  are  originally  natives  of  a  warm  climate^ 
where  they  blow  in  the  winter,  or  more  rainy  season  of  the  year; 
ihey  are  of  course  partial  to  coolness  s|||d  moisture  exemfit  from 
rjec  and  frosty  which  the  more  delicate  sorts  cannot  bear,  in  any  con* 
siderable  degreu  without  injury. 

A  fresh,  strong,  rich,  loamy  soil,  is  preferable  to  all  others  for 
••  raniinculuses. 

The  bed  should  be  dug  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  fefet  deep, 
and  not  raised  more  than  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  walks, 
to  preserve  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture :  at  about  five  inches 
below  the  surHice  should  be  placed  a  stratum  of  two  year  old  rotten 
cow  dung,  mixed  with  earth,  six  or  eight  inches  thick ;  but  the 
earth  above  this  stratum  where  the  roots  are  to  be  planted,  must 
be  free  from  dung,  which  would  prove  of  more  injury  than  benefit, 
if  too  near  them.  The  fibres  will  draw  sufficient  nourishment  from 
it  at  the  depth  above  mentioned  j  but  If  the  dung  was  placed  deeper 
it  would  not  receive  so  much  advantage  from  the  action  of  the  air, 
which  is  an  object  of  some  importance. 

The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  raided  perfectly  even  and  flat, 
and  the  roots  planted  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  about  five  or  six 
inches  from  one  another.  It  is  better  to  plant  in  shallow  trenches, 
iirade  nearly  two  inches  deep,  than  to  make  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  roots:"  tiiere  should  be  a  little  clean  sand  sprinkled  in  the 
trcnchj  and  the  roots  placed  with  their  claws  downwards,  each  dis- 
tant from  the  other  about  three  or  foUr  inches  according  to  its  size 
j?ind  strength  :  when  the  roots  are  thus  laid  in,  fill  the  trenches  up 
level,  with  the  same  earth  that  was  taken  out,  so  as  to  cover  the 
roots  exactly  one  inch  and  a  half  deep,  which  is  the  only  true  depth 
to  produce  a  good  bloom ;  it  is  pointed  out  by  nature  in  a  singular 
manner  ;  for  when  these  roots  have  been  planted  either  too  shal- 
low, or  too  deep,  in  either  case,  a  second  root  is  generally  formed 
at  a  proper  depth,  by  which  the  plant  is  weakened  to  such  a  degree, 
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that  it  seldom  survives  a  repetition  of  it.  It  will  be  of  considerable 
service  to  have  the  bed  fraroed, round  with  boards,  or  brickwork) 
ja  few  inches  hif^her  than  its  surface,  in  front,  and  rising  gradually 
to  the  back  part,  in  cH^der  to  make  it  the  more  convenient  to  protect 
the  roots  from  severe  frosts,  as  directed  in  the  following  months. 

« 

Planting  AnemoncB, 

Anemones  require  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  ranunculuses, 
are  hardier,  and  consequently,  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn  with 
more  safety;  the  most  eligible  period  is  between  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  this  month,  for  if  the  winter  sets  in  early  and  proves 
severe,  late  planted  roots  will  not  have  time  to  vegetate  before 
frosty  weather  takes  place ;  in  which  case,  there  will  be  great  danger 
of  their  perishing,  as  they  are  then  replete  with  moisture,  and  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  which  renders  not  only  them  but  all  other  roots» 
more  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost,  and  more  subject  to  mould!* 
nessj  than  after  vegetation  has  commenced.  To  avoid  which,"  as 
much  as  possible,  a  suitable  covenng  or  protection  must  be  put  on, 
und  taken  off  the  beds,  as  often  and  in  such  proportion,  as  the  exi«* 
gency  or  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require. 

The  beds  should  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  ranunculuses ;  the  roots  should  be  at 
nearly  similar  distances  from  each  Other,  and  be  planted  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  they  require  to  be  covered  rather  deeper ;  that 
IS,  they  should  be  planted  two  ische^  deep.  It  requires  some  care 
and  attention  to  distinguish  which  side  of  the  root  is  to  be  placed 
uppermost,  .especially  if  the  small  thread-like  fibres  had  been 
entirely  cleaned  off,  when  the  roots  were  taken  up. 

The  roots  are  in  general  rather  flat,  and  their  eyes,  from  whence 
the  stems  and  flowers  proceed,  are  easily  distinguished  on  one 
side  of  the  root,  which  of  course  should  be  planted  uppermost.  For 
their  further  treatment,  see  the  ensuing  months. 

Planting  various  kinda  of  Bulboua^rooted  Flowers. 

A  good,  sound,  fresh  soil,  either  of  the  black  or  loamy  kind,  (with 
the  addition  of  a  little  coarse  sea  or  river  sand,  placed  round  the 
roots  on  planting)  and  manured  with  rotten  cow-dung,  two  years 
old  at  least,  if  the  soil  and  situation  be  dry  and  warn^,  or  rotten  horse- 
dung  if  it  be  cold  and  moist,  is  all  the  compost  or  preparation  required 
for  the  greater  part  of  those  flowers ;  observing  that  the  dung  should 
never  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs,  or  be  placed  at  so  great 
a  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  to  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
due  action  of  the  air  upon  it,  which  would  render  it^  poisonous 
instead  of  nutricious  :  in  short  it  should  never  be  placed  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep  upon  any  occasion,  where  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided. 

The  Polyanthus-Narcissus  consists  of  many  varieties,  each 
sort  produces  several  flowers  on  one  stajk,  the  roots  maybe  planted 
any  time  this  month,  about  three,  or  four  inches  deep,  they  sue- 
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ceed  best  in  rather  a  warm  dry  soil  and  situation  ;  but  if  the  so9 
bappens  to  be  the  revei  se,  the  bed  should  be  raised  seven  or  eight 
inches  above  the  common  level,  and  in  either  case,  it  would  be 
well  to  cover  the  bed  with  straw  in  case  of  severe  frost,  for  the 
I'oots  of  these  are  more  tender  and  subject  to  be  injured  by  the 
seventy  of  the  winter,  than  either  hyacinths  or  tulips.     The  bed 
should  be  formed  rather  rounding  to  cast  off  the  wet,  for  which 
a  good  fall  or  descent  should  be  in  some  convenient  direction.    The 
roots  may  remain  two  or  three  years  in  the  ground  without  being 
disturbed ;   but  then  it  will  be  necessai*y  to  take  them  up  to  sepa* 
rate  their  offsets,  which  by  being  longer  connected  with  the  old 
roots,  would  cause  them  to  blow  small  and  weak. 

Double-Narcissus  (Daffodib)  consist  of  several  varieties  ;  they 
are  hardier  than  the  former,  tbe  Italian  excepted,  and  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  are  in  less  danger  from  the  effects 
of  frost. 

Jonquils,  English,  Spanish,  and  Persian  Bulbous  Iris ;  the  three 
first,  consist  of  several  varieties,  they  may  be  planted  from  two  to 
tliree  inches  deep,  according  to  the  looseness  of  the  soil  and 
strength  of  the  bulbs,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Poly* 
anthus-Narcissus :  they  are  all  hardy. 

Crown  Imperials,  Lilies,  Paconias,  and  the  Omithogalum  pyra- 
midale,  or  star  of  Bethlehem,  should  be  planted  now,  if  not  done 
before,  and  covered  about  four  inches  deep ;  these  do  not  require  to 
be  taken  up  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  then  only 
to  separate  their  ofisets.  ^ 

Martaf^ons  (lilies  with  revolute  petals)  consist  of  many  species 
and  varieties,  and  may  be  treated  as  other  lilies ;  they  however  make 
the  best  appearance  in  beds  by  themselves,  and  will  grow  stronger 
if  the  ground  is  well  manured  and  tbe  roots  planted  from  five  to 
six  inches  deep.  The  lilies  called  Martagons  are,  the  Ulium  chal* 
cedojiicum^  or  scarlet  Martagon  Lily,  L.  Cates&^y  orCatesby'sLily, 
L.  pomfioniuniy  or  Pomponian  Lily,  L,  su/ierdam^  or  Superb  Lily, 
L.  Martaj^on^  or  purple  Martagon  Lily,  L,  canadcnae^  or  Canada 
Martag^on  lily,  aiul  Z.  jafionicum^  or  Japan  white  Lily,  with  their 
varieties ;  the  latter  obtained  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  different 
species. 

If  not  done  in  the  preceding  months,  you  should  no  longer  de- 
fer the  planting  of  spring  crocuses,  snowdrops,  hardy  Gladioluses, 
Persian  Fntillarias,  Erythroniums,  Pancratium  maratimura.  Or- 
chises, Limador  urn  tuberosum,  Snakes-head  Iris,  musk,  feathered, 
grupje,  and  other  Hyacinths;  the  Scilla  maritima,  or  ofRcinal  squill, 
Scilla  peru\iana,  or  Starry  Hyacinth,  together  with  all  the  other 
kinds  Kf  hardy  bulbous,  or  tuberous-rooted  flowers*  which  you  intend 
plauiing  before  spring.  These  may  be  planted  separately  in  beds, 
or  along  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure-grounds, 
and  covered  from  two  to  three  or  four  inches  deep,  over  the  crowns 
of  the  roots,  according  to  their  respective  size  and  strength,  andtlie 
lightness  or  stiffness  of  the  soil. 

In  planting  any  of  the  above  or  other  sorts  in  borders,  observe 
that  the  lowest  growing  kinds  are  to  be  planted  next  the  walks,  and 
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the  larger  &rther  back,  in  proportion  to  their  rtBpective  growthsi 
that  the  whole  may  appear  to  advantage,  and  none  be  concealed 
from  the  view.  Likewise  observe  to  diversify  tlie  kinds  and  co- 
lours, so  as  to  display,  when  in  bloom,  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  shades  and  contrasts. 

In  assemblage  with  other  flowei*s  in  the  borders,  these  should  be 
planted  in  small  clumps  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
three,  four,  five,  or  more  roots  in  each,  according  to  size  and  growth, 
and  these  at  suitable  distances  from  one  another,  say  one,  two,  or  three 
yards.  Some  of  the  common  anemones  and  ranunculuses  may 
also  be  planted  with  those  roots  in  the  borders,  either  in  rovra  tow- 
ards the  edges,  or  in  small  clamps  or  patches  as  above. 

As  much  elegance  of  taste  and  fancy  is  necessary,  and  may  be 
displayed  in  setting  off  a  border  of  intermixed  flowers  to  advantage^ 
as  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  gardening. 

Sowh^  9eeda  of  Bulbetu  roo(ed  ^owersj  l^c. 

VoQ  may  still  continue  to  sow  the  seeds  of  bulbous  and  tuberoua 
rooted  flowers,  as  directed  in  page  491. 

Trafuplant  PerermUU  and  BierinuU  Fhwer  Root9, 

The  entire  of  this  month  is  a  very  proper  time  to  divide  and 
transplant  the  various  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  and  biennial  flower- 
roots,  as  noticed  in  page  493,  which  see. 

Observe  to  plant  the  difTerem  sorts  in  a  diversified  order,  the 
low  growing  kinds  next  the  walks,  and  the  largest  more  remote 
therefrom,  so  that  the  whole  may  rise  in  a  regular  gradation,  as 
they  advance  in  growth. 

Collect  ornamental  plants  from  the  woods, -fields,  and  sviramps, 
as  directed  in  page  46 1  ;  this  will  be  a  "VGty  good  time  to  procure 
the  late  flowering  kinds,  many  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful. 

Double  Daine^y  C^c» 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  prepare  a  warm  border  in  a 
south  aspect,  on  which  to  plant  the  double  daisies  that  you  pre- 
served in  shaded  situations  during  summer ;  the  bed  should  be 
raised  four  or  five  inches  above  the  common  level,  and  if  suiTound- 
ed  with  a  frame,  the  better ;  take  up  the  roots  with  balls  of  earth 
and  plant  them  on  this  bed  in  rows,  five  or  six  inches  plant  from 
plant,  every  way ;  give  them  water  immediately,  and  if  shaded 
fi-om  the  sun  for  a  week  or  two*  it  would  be  of  considerable  sefvice. 

Primroses,  polyanthuses,  and  common  auriculas,  may  be  treated 
in  this  way.  For  their  further  management  see  the  ensuing 
months. 

Stock'giUyJiQWcr^j  and  Wall/lowert, 

Any  double  stocks,  and  wallflowers,  that  you  have  growing  in 
beds,  or  borders^  should  be  potted  in  the  beginnig  of  this  months 
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if  not  done  in  September,  and  {daced  in  the  shade  for  about  three 
weeks,  then  removed  to  a  warm  aspect  there  to  remain  till  it  is 
icmnd  necessary  to  house,  or  place  them  in  a  frame. 

Flaming  Bulbous  roots  in  fiota  and  glasses  for  flowering  earfy^ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  you  should  plant  some  of  the 
earliest  kinds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthus-narcissus,  Sec 
m  pots  of  tight,  rich,  sandy  earthy  one,  two,  or  three  roots  in  eadby 
and  of  different  colours,  in  order  to  force  them  into  an  earlj 
bloom  in  winter.  If  the  pots  are  large,  the  roots  may  be  covered 
one  inch  above  their  crowns,  but  if  small  the  bare  covering  of  the 
crowns  will  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  give  the  fibres  the  more  room 
to  extend  themselves. 

Ranunculuses,  anemones,  crocuses,  snowdrops,  dwarf  Persian 
Irises,  and  any  other  early  blooming  kinds,  may  be  {Wanted  in  pots 
for  the  same  purpose,  covering  them  generally  about  an  inclfdcep 
over  their  crowns. 

When  the  roots  are  planted,  the  pots  are  tp  be  sunk  to  their 
rims  in  a  good  stout  garden-frame,  on  a  bed  of  very  light,  sandy 
earth,  elevated  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground,  where  they 
are  to  be  kept  gently  moist  and  no  more ;  but  they  must  be  care- 
fully protected  from  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  which  would  tend 
greatly  to  rot  or  weaken  the  bulbs.  The  glasses  are  to  be  kept 
off,  except  in  rainy  weather  till  the  approach  of  frost,  after  which 
the  bed  must  be  defended  therefrom,  as  directed  in  the  following 
months. 

In  this  month  you  should  put  the  bulbs  of  tulips,  hyacinths, 
jonquils,  narcissuses,  Sec.  in  bulb-glasses  filled  with  water,  to 
flower  in  rooms  early  in  spring :  the  glasses  should  be  then  placed 
where  they  may  have  as  much  free  air  as  possible,  while  the  weather 
continues  mild  ;  if  ihey  are  placed  near  the  windows  of  a  Green- 
Heuse,  where  they  may  have  free  air  in  favourable  weather,  and 
be  protected  from  cold  and  frost,  thej'  will  produce  fine,  strong 
flowers,  and  at  a  very  acceptable  season. 

The  water  should  be  changed  as  often  as  it  turns  greenish,  and 
fhe  glasses  well  washed  inside.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  suffer  the  water  to  be  frozen  in  winter,  which  would  not  only 
injure  the  roots,  but«  burst  the  glasses. 

^  Potting  RoscSy  ^c,  for  Forcing, 

Pot  roses,  honeysuckles,  double  fiowsring  almonds,,  peaches, 
cherries,  and  tl)oi*ns,  and  any  other  desirable  shrubs,  whether  ever- 
green or  deciduous,  either  for  the  convenience  of  affording ^them 
protection  in  winter,  decorating  any  compartments  in  spring  or 
summer,  or  for  placing  some  of  them  in  the  forcing  dejiartments 
in  December,  or  January,  to  force  an  early  bloom.  This  must  be 
•done  with  care,  not  injuring  ihe  roots,  and  taking  up  as  much  earth 
with  them  as  possible.  When  lotted  place  them  in  the  shade  for  ten 
or  twelve  days  after,  or  until  you  find  it  necessary  to  house,  or  otlier* 
wise  protect  them. 
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Prune  J^otoerinjg^  ShthibeM 

This  is  «  xevy  proper  season  to  prune  roses,  lilacs>  honeysucklesi 
find  indeed  all  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  deciduoUs 
or  evergreen.  I^t  this  be  performed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  not 
,with  garden  shears,  as  sometimes  practised^  But  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion I  refer  you  for  further  instructions  on  this  head  to  page  157. 

All  suckers  which  arise  from  the  roots  should  now  be  taken  clean 
away,  for  when  sufFetHfd  to  remain  they  starve  the  old  plants  and 
prevent  their  flowering;  many  kinds  of  shrubs,  for  instance  the 
Jiiac,  will  send  forth  great  numbers  of  suckers  fram  their  roots^ 
.which  if  not  annually  taken  off  will  spread  over  the  ground  to  the 
gr^at  injury  of  your  plants.  These  suckers,  if  wanted,  may  be 
planted  in  nursery -rows,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  will  then  answer 
Jfor  renewing  the  old  or  for  forming  new  plantations^ 


Forming  M^  Ornamental  Plantationsj  ^e% 

This  being  a  very  proper  season  for  laying  out  and  planting  plea^ 
sure  grounds,  I  refer  you  for  general  information  on  these  subjects 
to  page  55,  Sec.  which  though  given  in  a  month  not  favourable  for 
^uch  work,  in  the  middle  or  eastern  states,  I  considered  it  a  period  •■ 
10  which  there  would  be  leisure  time  for  contemplating  the  designs^ 
and  making  preparations  for  the  carrying  of  them  into  ciLecutiony 
on  the  opening  of  spring. 

All  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted  iu 
jBpon  in  this  month  as  they  shall  have  shed  their  leaves )  the  ever«> 
green  kinds  may  be  planted  towards  the  latter  end  thereof,  always^ 
but  particularly  for  the  latter,  making  choice  of  moist  or  cloudy- 
weather,  if  such  should  occur  in  due  season  k 

In  this  place  I  think  it  proper  to  remark,  that  I  always  hltve  had 
better  success  in  the  planting  of  evergreens  in  genehd,  when  dene 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  immediately  before  their  vegetation  com« 
menced,  than  at  any  other  season. 

The  early  part  of  next  month  will  be  an  excellent  time,  to  plant 
all  kinds  of  deciduous  forest-trees,  and  flowering  shrubs^  &c.  that 
shall  not  have  shed  their  foliage  before  that  time. 

For  general  directions  respecting  the  best  methods  of  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind,  see  page  393. 

Pto/mgate  Treet  und  Shrubs, 

Various  kinds  of,  trees  and  shrubSi  growing  in  the  pleasure 
ground,  borders,  &c.  may  now  bt-cpropagated  by  suckers,  layers, 
and  cuttings ;  but  having  detcrib^the  methods  of  doing  this  in  the 
'Nursery  for  Marchj  a  repetition  is  unnecessary  >n  this  place. 

3  s 
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Ptanting  Box^  end  other  EdgingM. 

Box  edgings  iriaj"  be  planted  any  time  this  month  with  good  suc- 
cess, if  some  care  be  taken  to  give  them  shade  and  water  for  about 
a  month,  for  the  method,  see  pa^c  395. 

Many  other  kinds  may  now  be  planted  for  edgings,  but  particu- 
larly those  mentioned  in  page  348,  which  see. 

Plant  Hedges, 

This  is  a  fine  season  to.  plant  all  sorts  of  live  hedges,  whether  for 
fences,  shade,  or  ornament ;  especially  ground  hedges,  or  such  as 
are  to  be  established  on  the  plain  sur^ce  of  the  earth ;  but  baviDj^ 
treated  on  this  subject  at  full  length,  m  the  Mirsery  for  Mxreh^ 
beginiiing  at  page  35 2,  to  which  I  refer  you,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here  what  has  been  said  before. 

It  may  however,  be  proper  to  observe,  that  evergreen  hedges 
are,  generally,  mere  successful  when  planted  in  spHng,  than  at  this 
season ;  notwithstanding,  In  cases  of  uecessityi  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  plant  them  now. 

» 

CUfifung  Hedges  and  Edgings, 

If  any  hedges  or  box  edgings  want  trimming,  let  them  be  clipped 
early  in  this  month,  observing  the  directions  given  in  page  495. 

Be  very  particular  to  finish  the  cHpping  of  evergreen  hedges^  as 
early  in  the  month  as  possible,  for  if  cut  too  late  the  cold  will  occ»> 
aion  the  cut  leaves,  and  others  suddenly  exposed  thereto,  to  change 
to  a  rusty  disagreeable  colour,  which  they  will  not  rccorcr  be^^ 

fore  the  ensuing  spring. 

»   ■ 

Ordinary  Work, 

Mow  gfass^walks  and  lawns  close  and  even^  and  roll  them,  ui 
order  that  they  should  appear  neat  all  winter ;  clean  and  roll  your 
gravel  walks  once  a  week ;  hoe,  weed,  cut,  rake,  and  carry  away 
clean  off  the  ground,  all  Weeds,  decayed  flower-stems,  fallen  leaves, 
&c.  prepare  ground  by  trenching,  laying  it  up  in  ridges,  &c.  for 
spring  planting,  which  will  be  of  considerable  advantage,  both  in 
meliorating  tke  ground  and  expediting  your  business  at  that  sea^ 
son. 


THE  GRE£!^-HOUSE. 


HAVING  in  the  preceding  month,  page  498,  intimated  the 
j^roper  time  for  taking  in  the  Green-House  plants,  in  the  .eastern 
states;  I  shail  now  notice  the  period  for  doing  that  business  in  the 
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middle  states^  In  the  southern  states,  the  plants  may  be  left  out  a 
few  diiys  later  than  Lereaftf  r  mentioned,  say  from  four  to  ten,  ac- 
cording to  climate,  season,  and  local  situation. 

About  the  first  day.  of  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  take  into 
tl>tt  Green-House,  all  the  more  hardy  species  of  Cactuses,  Aloea^ 
,Mesembryanth?mums«  Sedums,  Supelias,  A^vcs,  Cotyledons, 
Cycas  re\'oluta,  and  Qther  succulent  and  tender  plants ;  place  them 
in  front  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and 
^ve  them  water  but  sparingly. 

Let  it  be  observed  for  the  beneBt  and  encouragement  of  those 
v^io  have  no  Hot-HouseS)  that  altliough  all  the  above  gtneras)  or 
funilies,  ai*e  co.mmonly  considered  as  Hot-House  plantSi  the  far 
greater  number  of  species  thereunto  belonging,  may  be  preserved 
in  eibcellent  perfection  in  a  good  Green^HousC)  and  also  many 
other  plants  hitherto  considered  as  too  tender  to  be  preserved 
therein :  cxperieticc  is  the  true  critenon,  and  where  there  are  dur 
piicates  of  doubtful  plants,  an  ingenious  gardener,  will  make  an  ex- 
periment with  oqe  of  each.  Several  kinds  of  plants  commonly 
kept  in  Hot^Houses,  would  thrive  much  better  in  a  well  construct- 
ed Green«>House. 

Between  the  sixth  and  tenth  of  this  month,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, situation,  and  shelter  of. the  place,  you  should  take  in  your 
orange,  lemon,  citron,  lime  and  shaddock  trees,  and  also  your 
Geraiiiums,  and  every  other  sort  of  plant  that  slight  frosts  could 
injure,  or  discolour  the  leaves  thereof.  Myrtles  and  the  moi*e 
hardy  k^nds  will  not  be  in  much  danger  before  the  middle  of  the 
month ;  nor  will  the  hardiest  sorts,  such  as  Pruixus  lusitanica,  or 
Portugal  laurel,  Prunus  I^uro-Cerasus,  or  Levant  laiuxl,  Vibur- 
num Tinus,  or  Laurustinus,  Arbutus  Unedo,  or  strawberry-tree^ 
Lagerstroemia  indica,  Daphne  odora,  Fuchsia  coccinea,  Cupressus 
sempervirens,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  See.  before  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-fiflh  thereof:  indeed  io  warm  soils  and  situations,  most  of 
these  would  bear  the  winters  of  the  middle  s^tea^  in  the  open 
ground,  if  sheltered  with  mats  or  straw,  he. 

Before  they  are  taken  in,  pick  o£f  all  decayed  leaves,  prune  ahjr 
decayed,  ill  formed,  disorderly,  or  irregular  shoots  or  bfahches, 
and  stir  the  earth  a  little  in  the  tops  of  the  tubs  or  pots.  Such  as 
appear  weakly,  should  have  some  of  the  old  earth  taken  out  and 
the  vacancy  filled  up  with  fresh  compost. 

In  placing  the  plants  in  the  Green-House,  be  particular  to  ar- 
range them  in  regular  order,  the  tallest  behind,  and  the  others  ac« 
cording  to  their  height,  in  regular  gradation  down  to  the  lowest  in 
front;  being  careful  to  dispose  the  .diQerent  sorts  io  such  vari^ 
order,  as  that  the  foliage  may  effect  a  striking  contrast  and  yariety, 
by  intermixing  the  broad  and  narrow  leaved,  the  simple  and  com- 
pound leaved,  the  Ugl>t  and  tkxk  green,  the  silvery,  <cc.  in  order 
that  the  whole  coUeclbn  may  exhibit  a  conspicuous  and  agreeable 
diversity. 

When  all  are  thus  arranged  give  their  heads  a  good  watering, 
which  will  wash  off  any  dust  they  have  contracted,  refresh  them 
considerably'!  and  add  lustre  and  beauty  to  their  foliage ;  then  was!) 
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clean,  and  wipe  dry,  all  the  stag^e,  benches,  floor.  Sec  after  w^faich 
the  whole  will  assume  a  neat,  gaj,  lively,  and  becoming^  appear- 
ance. 

The  plants  now  should  have  as  much  free  air  as  possible,  during 
the  continuance  of  mild  weather,  for  if  kept  too  close  the  damps  oc- 
casioned by  a  copious  perspiration,  would  cause  many  of  their  leaves 
to  become  mouldy  and  drop  oif,  and  besides,  they  would  be  less 
hardy  on  the  approach  of  winter:  therefore,  on  every  warm  or  mild 
d&y  keep  the  windows  open ;  and  even  on  mild  dry  nights,  during 
the  remainder  of  this  month-,  ybu  may  slide  down  the  upper  front 
lights,  so  as  to  admit  a  little  air  at  top.  But  observe  to  keep  the 
windows  close  shut,  in  cofd  weather,  frosty  nights,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  cold  rains  or  fogs. 

It  will  still  be  necessary  to  water  the  plants  frequently,  but 
moderately,  especially  the  shrubby  kinds ;  the  succulent  soils  Tiriil 
Hot  require  it  so  often. 

Pick  off  from  time  to  time,  all  decayed  leaves,  and  keep  every 
part  of  the  house  constantly  clean  and  free  frQm  filth  of  any  kind. 

The  deciduous  Green-house  plants,  such  as  the  Aagerstr^mfa 
indicay  Punica  granata^  or  double  flowering^  pomegranate,  CrotqH 
fibifmim^  or  taIlow«tree,  Sec.  may,  be  placed  on  a  platform  erected 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  as  noticed  in  page  83,  or  they  may  be 
preserved  very  well  during  the  winter,  in  a  dry  warm  cellar,  that 
ha»  windows  to  admit  light,  aii^.  Sec.  as  necessity  |aay  requii-e. 

Preaervir^  Greerif House  Plants  in  Garden^Framea^ 

There  arc  but  few  Green-House  plants  of  a  small  size,  but  may 
be  preserved  during  winter,  in  great  perfection,  in  garden-firames 
pf  the  following  construction. 

The  fraitie  should  be  erected  on  a  bed  of  earth  in  a  remarkably 
dry  and  warm  exposure  ;  it  should  be  made  of  strong  planks,  four, 
iive%  or  six  feet  high  in  the  back  (according  to  the  sisK  of  the  plants] 
eight  or  nine  inches  high  in  front,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide,  wid> 
llilHc^drsiloptng  accordingly.  The  length  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the*rfli1«ber  of  plants  you  have  to  winter,  but  at  every  nine  or 
ten  feet,  there  should  be  partitions  or  stays  in  the  inside  for  the 
suppoi*t  of  the  back. 

Round  this  frame  you  are  to  form  another,  at  the  distance  of  twe 
feet  therefrom*  made  of  any  kind  of  rough  boards,  supported  by 
posts,  and  of  the  same  height.  The  vacancy  between  both  frames 
is  to  be  filled  up  to  the  top  with  tanners  bark,  dry  litter,  leaves  of 
trees,  or  any  other  substance  that  will  keep  the  frost  from  pene-f 
trating  to  the  plants.  % 

-  Your  frame  being  thus  made,  plunge  the  pots  containing  the 
plants,  to  their  rims,  in  the  inside,  cither  in  tan,  er  light  sandy 
earth,  placing  the  lowest  in  front  and  the  tallest  behind,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  well  glazed  and  well  fitted  sashes.  During  the 
most  severe  winter,  the  generality  of  Green-house  plants  iftay  be 
effectually  preserved  in  this,  or  the  like  frame,  by  laying  on  as  oc- 
f:asion  requires,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mats  over  the  glasses^  and- 
fiver  these  a  cqvering  of  boards. 
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The  plants  are  to  have  light  and  air  given  to  (hem  at  every  fe- 
vourabfe  opportunity,  and  should  be  treated,  generally,  as  directed 
for  those  in  the  Green -House. 

Many  other  similar  contrivances  may  be  made,  and  with  the  de- 
sired effect,  as  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
these  plants,  than  light,  air,  a  moderate  share  of  moibture,  and  an 
effectual  protection  from  the  frost. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

Pine'Jji/iles, 

IN  the  early  'port  of  this  month,  the  pine  plants  that  are  tf» 
produce  fruit  next  season,  should  be  removed  out  of  the  nursery- 
stove,  8cc.  into  the  fruiting-house ;  but  previous  to  this,  you 
should  take  out  of  the  pit  all  the  old  bark,  and  fill  it  m\h  new,  fresh 
tat),  previouly  preparf.d  as  directed  last  month,  page  503 :  obr 
serve  not  to  put  it  into  the  pit  in  too  wet  a  state^  for  in  that  case  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  it  would  come  to  a  kindly  heat,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all,  so  as  to  answer  the  end. 

Some  people  sift  the  old  bark,  and  use  the  coarse  part  with 
new,  about  one  half  of  each ;  but  if  yo^  can  conveniently  procure 
a  sufficiency  of  new  tan  to  fill  the  pit  entirely,  .it  will  answer  much 
better  for  this  put  pose. 

When  the  bed  begins  to  heat  and  that  the  warmth  has  reached 
the  surfice,  bring  in  your  fruiting  plants  and  plunge  them  in  the 
bark  bed  to  their  rin>s ;  or  if  you  are  apprehensive  of  the  new  bark 
heating  too  violently  at  first,  plunge  the  pots  only  half  way  for 
about  a  fortnight;  if  however  you  plunge  them  wholly  at  first^  you 
must  examine  the  bed  frequently  and  if  you  find  the  heat  at  any 
time  violent,  then  draw  the  pots  up  half  way,  or  quite  out  of  the 
tan  as  you  see  convenient,  to  prevent  its  burning  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  plunge  them  again  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  Aaffty. 

The  plants  tlius  finally  placed  in  the  fruiting  house^  are  to  get 
the  usual  and  necessary  attendance;  air  must  be  admitted  every 
pild  and  warm  day,  and  gentle  waterings  given  when  necessary. 

Towards  the  latter  ^nd  of  the  month,  the  nights  will  be  grow- 
ing very  cold,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  kin- 
dle a  small  fire  in  the  evening ;  but  you  should  never  resort  to 
this,  while  the  heat  of  the  house  keeps  up  at  night  to  539  of  Fah- 
renheit, which  will  generally  be  the  case  during  the  whole  of  this 
mo^th  if  you  take  care  to  shut  the  house  in  the  afternoon  when 
pretty  warm  ;  but  should  cold,  cloudy  weather,  continue  for<a  few 
4ays,  it  may  render  a  little  fire  necessary  notwithstanding. 

Succession  Fines, 

The  succession-house  should  now  be  replenished  from  the  pits, 
}?c.  with  the  pines  next  in  growth  to  the  friiiting  plants  taken 
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put  of  it,  also  the  younger  successions  in  the  next  advancmg  stagf* 
should  be  placed  in  the  pits,  frames^  or  other  winter  departments. 
All  these  will  now  require  to  be  renewed  with  a  proper  quant'- 
ty  of  new  tan,  one  half  at  least,  so  as  to  support  a  regular  heal  for 
u  considerable  time,  the  Whole  of  the  old  tan  must  be  sifted,  and 
what  goes  through  the  screen,  may  be  used  for  covering  beds  where- 
in arc  planted  bulbous  roots  &c.  to  protect  them  from  frost:  as 
much  ne^*'  tan  previously  made  sufficiently  dry.  must  be  added  to 
the  coarse  )^rt,  as  will  RU  up  the  pits  again  a  little  above  the  top, 
mixing  both  well  together  as  you  proceed  in  the  filling.  This  done 
plunge  the  pots  as  direct^ed  on  otlier  occasions. 

General  Care. 

The. pines  and  all  the  other  exotics,  mnst  liave  regular  care  and 
'attendance ;  let  water  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week  to  some,  oftncr 
to  others,  as  you  see  necessary,  being  careful'not  to  give  too  much 
at  a  timc«  for  that  would  not  only  injure  many  plants,  but  destroy 
ilie  heat  of  the  bark-bed. 

.  Admit  fresh  air  into  the  house  every  calm,  or  warm  day,  especi* 
ally  when  tlie  sun  shines,  by  sliding  open  some  of  the  gl^isses  from 
nine  or  ten  o'  clock,  till  two,  three  or  four,  always  observing  to 
close  the  house  in  the  afternoon  while  the  air  is  warm,  to  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  fire,  as  long  as  possible;  and  if  you  must  have 
rccource  to  it,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  monUis  use  it  but  mo- 
derately at  this  season. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  the  house  as  cool  as  may  be  consis- 
tent with  the  safety  of  the  plants,  during  this  and  the  next  moatb, 
are  very  obvious,  all  the  plants  are  gradually  hardened  and  rendered 
thereby  capable  of  bearing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  winter  season,  bet- 
ter than  if  they  were  drawn  up  tender  and  weakly  by  too  much 
heat ;  but  the  pines  in  particular,  if  forced  at  this  season,  would, 
many  of  them,  start  to  fruit  at  an  untimely  period,  which  would 
get  stunted  and  misshapen  before  the  commencement  of  the  free 
spring  vegetation,  and  would  consequently  be  totally  lost,  or  not 
worth  their  room  in  the  house. 

When  the  leaves  of  any  plants  decay,  they  should  be  picked  off, 
and  the  house  kept  constantly  clear  from  fallen  leaves,  cobwebs,  or 
any  other  filth  ;  which  not  only  renders  the  house  neat,  but  is  very 
necessary  to  preserve  the  plants  in  health. 


JVintering  Hot-House  plants  in  Garden'Frames, 

There  are  few  iroplcal  plants  but  may  be  preserved  during  win- 
ter, while  in  a  small  state,  in  garden-frames  well  constructed  sa)d 
attended  ^  so  that  an  ingenious  and  careful  gardner  may  not  despair 
of  preserving  the  most  rare  plants  in  winter,  without  the  aid  of  a 
Hot-House ;  and  even  where  there  is  one,  and  the  stock  of  plau^ 
,  too  nvimerous,  such  auxiliary  convenience  will  be  found  of  consi^l^' 
rable  utility. 
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A  fraine  for  ttiis  parpose  shcnld  be  made  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
long,  four  to  five  wide,  three  and  a  half  high  in  front,  and  five  in  thib 
back  part,  with  sashes  well  glazed  and  fitted  as  close  and  neat  as 
possible,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  freely.  This  frame  should  be 
placed  in  a  dry  well  sheltered  situation,  exposed  fully  to  the  south, 
and  where  it  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  day. 
It  should  be  filled  with  fresh  well  prepared  tan,  t,o  the  depth  of 
three  feet  when  settled,  and  the  pots  plunged  tlierein  to  tfceir  rims^ 
the  smallest  sized  plants  in  front,  the  largest  towaixls  the  back 
part. 

The  frame  should  be  entirely  surrounded  with  a  large  quantity 
of  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees  to  its  full  height,  having  still  more  ixi 
reserve  to  add,  as  the  others  sink  and  contract  in  bulk)  in  conse- 
quence of  fermentation  and  pressure ;  always  keeping  them  full  u- 
to  the  tcfi  of  the  frame  on  every  aide  ;  the  leaves  will  soon  Heat  an 
cause  the  tan  to  ferment,  and  between  both  a  fine  glow  of  warmtli 
will  be  kept  up  in  the  frame  during  the  whole  winter ;  this  with  the 
assistance  of  a  suitable  covering  of  mats,  boards,  Sec.  at  night  and 
in  severe  weather,  will  keep  the  most  tender  plunts  in  health  and 
good  condition. 

Linings  of  hot  horse-dung  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  leaves, 
but  tlie  latter  is  preferable,  on  account  of  its  slow,  steady  and  lon^ 
continued  heat. 

Oak  Leaves  wed  as  a  substitute  for  Tan. 

As  oak  leaves  abound  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  that  they  may  be  used  in  forcing 
pits  of  every  kind,  in  place  of  tanners  bark ;  and  with  advantage, 
their  heat  being  constant,  regular,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time, 
often  for  an  entire  year  j  whereas  bark  generally  turns  cold  soon 
after  its  violent  heat  is  gone  off,  which  obliges  ilie  gardener  to  fork 
it  up  frequently,  in  order  to  revive  the  heat. 

The  sooner  the  leaves  are  raked  up  after  they  fall  from  the  trees, 
the  better,  as  the  quality  and  fermenting  substance,  will  naturally* 
decrease  during  the  time  they  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 

When  raked  up  they  should  be  carried  immediately  into  some 

open  shed,  and  there  thrown  into  a  heap  to  settle  and  ferment. 

In  this  place  tread  them  well,  and  water  them  a  little  if  you  find 
they  are  rather  dry.  The  heap  should  be  at  least  six  or  seven 
feet  in  thickness,  and  covered  with  old  mats  as  well  to  promote  a 
general  fermentation  as  to  prevent  the  upper  leaves  (^*om  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  They  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
this  state  for  four  or  five  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  be  pro- 
perly prepared  for  the  pitsi  and  will  not  settle  down  much  afler. 
In  putting  them  into  the  pits,  if  they  appear  dry,  water  them  a  ItC- 
tie  and  tread  them  in  layers,  exceeding  well,  till  the  pits  are  quite 
full :  then  cover  the  whole  with  tan  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches 
and  tread  it  well  till  the  surface  becomes  smooth  and  even.  On  thb 
place  your  pots  of  piites  or  other  tender  plants  in  the  manner  they 
are  to  stand,  filling  up  the  spaces  betwen  them  with  tan  as  you  pro- 
ceed row  by  row. 
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After  thiS}  the  leaves  require  no  farther  trouble  the  whole  seasoo 
throughf  as  they  will  retsdn  a  constant  a.nd  regular  heat  for  twelve 
fnoDths,  without  either  stirring  or  turning. 

Leaves  mixed  with  stable  dung  make  excellent  hot-beds-  whick 
preserve  their  heat  much  longer  than  when  made  of  dun^  only. 


NOVEMBER. 


WORK  TO  B£  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

AS  this  is  a  period  in  which  much  may  be  done,  towards  the 
laying  out  and  preparing  of  new  Kitchen^^ardens  for  the  ensuing^ 
season,  8cc.  I  refer  you  for  general  instructions  on  that  subject,  i^ 
page  100,  Sec. 

Sfdnachj  Com^SaUad^  and  JVintcr*Cre9te9. 

You  should  now  be  very  attentive  to  the  keeping  of  your  winter 
spinach  free  from  weeds,  and  to  the  thinning  of  the  plants  where 
they  stand  too  close ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  strong 
and  firm  to  endure  the  severity  of  the  approaching  frosts. 

Coro-saliad  and  winter-cresses,  should  be  treated  as  directed  for 
spinach,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  but  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches,  plant  from  plant,  will  be  sufficient  for  these.  This  should 
be  done  early  in  the  montli,  for  it  is  not  prudent  either  to  tlun  or 
weed  succulent  plants  of  any  kind,  immediately  on  the  eve  of  a 
severe  frost,  as  the  sudden  exposure  of  tlie  shaded  and  tender  parti 
to  it,  would  prove  very  destructive. 

JVintcT'drcmng  qf  Akfiaragus  Bed»^ 

Where  omitted  last  month,  dress  your  asparagus4>eds  as  directed 
in  page  511.  Indeed  there  is  no  better  season  than  the  firat  or 
second  week  of  this  month,  for  that  business. 

Lettuces, 

The  lettuces  which  were  planted  in  frames  last  month,  should 
be  still  suffered  to  enjoy  the  free  air  every  day  while  the  weather 
continues  mild  and  dry,  by  taking  the  glasses  entirely  off  early  io 
the  morning ;  but  let  them  be  put  on  again  in  the  evening,  or  when* 
ever  the  weather  becomes  cold  or  wet ;  /or  if  these  plants  are  kept 
too  close,  they  will  draw  up  and  become  weakly,  tepder,  and  of 
little  value. 
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When  the  weather  is  very  wet  or  cold,  keep  the  glasses  on,  and 
should  the  frost  set  in  rather  too  severe  towai-ds  the  end  of  the 
month,  you  must  give  the  necessary  covering  so  as  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  getting  frozen  ;  but  be  careful  to  admit  air  to  them  at 
every  fiivourable  opportunity. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  you  should  plant  into  the  frameSf 
if  omitted  in  October,  such  lettuces  as  are  designed  to  be  wintered 
therein,  this  should  on  no  account  be  delayed  to  a  later  period. 

On  the  approach  of  severe  frost  protect  your  lettuces  on  warm 
borders,  &c.  as  directed  in  page  504. 

N.  B.  Lettuces  make  a  most  delicious  boiled  sallad,  which  in  the 
estimation  of  most  people  who  have  tried  it,  is  much  superior  to- 
spinach.  This  observation  escaped  my  recollection  while  writing 
tlie  work  of  the  summer  months,  where  it  might  have  been  more 
appropriately  inserted ;  as  then,  thousands  of  heads  start  to  seed  and 
are  totally  lost,  which  might  be  profitably  used  in  this  way.  They 
are  generally  in  an  excellent  condition  for  this  purpose,  at  any  time 
from  the  period  of  their  having  attained  a  sufficient  size,  till  the 
hearts  or  center  stems  have  shot  towards  seeding  six  or  ei^ht  in* 
ches  high,  so  that  when  they  are  past  use  for  a  raw  sallad,  they- 
are  yet  good  for  a  boiled  one. 

SmaH  Sallading, 

Small  sallading  of  every  kind  will  now  require  to  be  sown  on  a 
flight  hot'bcd^  under  the  protection  of  frames  and  glasses ;  other- 
wise disappointment  will  ensue,  especially  if  the  cold  sets  in  early. 
In  mild  weather  admit  plenty  of  air  to  give  strength  to  the  plants. 

Garlick  Rocambotcy  and  Shallots, 

You  may  now  plant  garlick,  rocambole,  and  shallots;  the  earlier, 
in  the  month  that  this  is  done  the  better.  When  planted  at  this 
season  in  dry,  light,  rich  ground,  the  roots  will  be  much  larger 
than  if  deferred  till  spiing.  The  bulbs  of  the  common  garlick  or 
Al&wn  9ativum<i  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  those  of  the  rocambole, 
or  Allium  Scorodo/iranim^  but  some  people  conceive  the  latter  to  be 
of  a  better  flavour. 

The  true  shallot,  or  Allium  aicalontcum^  is  considered  to  possess . 
tbe  most  agreeable  flavour  of  any  of  that  genus,  and  is,  consc- 
quently,  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

For  the  method  of  planting  each  of  the  above  sorts,  see  page  190 ; 
but  in  planting  the  bulbs  produced  on  the  tops  of  the  garlick  and 
n>cambole  stiJks,  observe  to  cover  them  only  about  two  inches, 
deep,  as  tbcf  aro  not  so  large  or  strong,  as  the  cloves  of  the  roots. 

Cabbagf  and  CauUJlomer  Plant*. 

JPittrfng  the  continuance  of  mild  weather,  give  your  cabbage  aad 
Cioliflower  plants  every  advantage  of  free  air,  to  inure  them  by  de« 
jl^rees  to  bour  the  cold,  by  taking  the  glasses  off  totally,  in  the 
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warm  part  of  the  day,  but  be  attentive  to  lay  them  on  again  at 
ttight  and  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  On  coldish  days,  except  there 
is  a  cutting  frosty  trind,  you  may  raise  the  glasses  a  little  behind 
for  the  admission  of  air  t  howeyer,  if  a  severe  frost  should  set  in, 
in  the  course  of  the  month,  you  must  cover  the  beds  car«ftilly  at 
night,  and  at  oiher  times  wheh  necessary,  to  protect  the  plants 
ti^refrom.  But  having  giveli  general  instructions  for  the  methods 
of  treating  cabbage  phuits  in  page  504,  and  cauliflower  plants  in 
page  506,  I  now  refer  you  thereto  for  further  information. 

Observe  that  the  cauliflower  being  much  more  tender  than  the 
cabbage  plants,  will  require  more  care  and  covenng  to  protect 
them  from  frost ;  and  that  either,  will  be  greatly  injured  by  being 
deprived  of  light  or  air,  Jongev  than  theif  safety  or  preservation  rc- 
quirev 

Preserving  Cabdagea  and  horccdc^  ftyr  Winter  0id  ^firing  use. 

Immediately  previous  to  the  Betting  in  of  hard  frost,  take  up 
your  cabbageB  af^d  savo/s,  observing  to  do  it  in  a  dry  day ;  turn 
tkeir  tops  downward  and  let  them  remain  so  Tor  a  few  bours^  to 
drain  ofl*  any  water  that  may  be  lodged  between  the  leaves ;  thca 
make  choice  of  a  ridge  of  dry  earth  in  a  well  sheltered  warm  ex* 
posure,  and  plant  them  down  to  their  heads  therein,  close  to  one 
another,  having  previously  taken  off  some  of  their  loose  hanging 
Ibaves.  Immediately  erect  ovet  them  a  low  temporary  shed,  of 
any  kind  that  will  keep  them  perfectly  free  from  wet,  which  is  lb 
be  open  at  both  ends,  to  admit  a  current  of  air  in  mild  dry  weather. 
These  ends  arc  to  be  closed  with  straw  when  the  weather  is  very 
severe.  In  this  situation  your  cabbages  will  keep  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation  till  spring,  for  being  kept  perfectly  free  from  wet  as 
well  as  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  frost  will  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  them.  In  such  a  place  the  heads  may  be  cut  off  as 
wanted,  and  if  frozen,  soak  them  in  spring,  well,  or  pump  water, 
for  a  few  hours  previous  to  their  being  cooked,  which  will  dissolve 
the  frost  and  extract  any  disagreeable  taste  occasioned  thereby. 

Some  plant  their  callages,  ahcr  being  taken  up  and  drained  as 
,  above,  in  airy  or  well  vendllated  cellars,  in  earth  or  sand  up  to  their 
heads,  where  they  will  keep  tolerably  well,  but  in  close,  warm, 
or  damp  cellars,  they  soon  decay. 

Others  make  a  trench  in  dry  sandy  ground,  and  place  the  cab- 
bages therein,  after  being  well  drained  and  dry,  and  most  of  their* 
outside  loose  green  leaves  pulled  off,  roots  upward,  the  heads  con- 
tiguous to,  but  not  touching  each  other ;  they  then  cover  them  with 
the  dryest  earth  or  sand  that  can  be  conveniently  procured,  and 
form  a  ridge  of  earth  over  them  like  the  roof  of  a  housa ;.  some  ap- 
ply dry  straw  immediately  round  the  heads,  but  this  is.  a  bad  prac- 
tice, as  the  straw  will  soon  become  damp  and  mouldy,  and  will  of 
course  communicate  the  disorder  to  the  cabbages. 

Upon  the  whole  the  first  method  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  pre; 
ferable,  as  there  is  no  way  in  which  cabbages  will  keep  better,  if 
preserved  from  wet;  and  besides,  they  can  be  conveniently  obtain* 
ed,  wbenevcr  they  are  wanted  for  use. 
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The  g^en  and  brown  curled  boi^cole  being  very  liard^y  will  re-r 
quire  but  little  protection ;  they  may  now  be  taken  up  and  planted 
in  a  ridge  tolerably  close  together,  and  during  severe  frost  covered 
lightly  with  straw,  this  will  preserve  them  sufficiently,  and  during 
winter  the  heads  may  be  cut  off  as  they  arc  wanted  for  use ;  the 
stems  if  taken  up  and  planted  in  rows,  as  early  in  March  as  the 
weather  will  admit,  will  produse  abundance  of  the  most  delicious 
sprouts. 

In  the  aoulhem  states^  and  even  in  warm  soils  and  exposures  in 
the  middle  states,  borecole  wiU  stand  the  winter  in  open  beds  with-? 
out  any  covering  whatever^ 

CauUfioviera  and  Broccoli^ 

Your  late  Gauliflowera,  and  broccoli,  will  now  be  producing  their 
heads;  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  down  some  of  tlie 
largest  leaves  over  the  fiowera,  to  pi'eserve  them  from  the  effects 
of  sun,  rain,  and  frost. 

Such  plants  of  either  sort  as  are  not  ilkely  to  flower  before  the 
commencement  of  sevens  frost,  should  be  taken  up  and  plahted  as 
recommended  in  the  first  instance  for  cabbages,  where  if  ft>e/i/iro» 
tected  from  wet  and  frosty  they  will  continue  to  produce  fine  flowers 
all  winter.     ' 

Qr  th^y  may  be  planted  in  a  dry.  warm  cellar  in  the  same  man-. 
.  ner  as  directed  for  cabhsgea^  .vheca  they  will  also  flower  in  winter ; 
yideed  I  have  had  tolerable  go^d  flov/&rs  from  strong  plants  hung 
fi^  in  a  damp  warm  cellar. 

Jhrc^^rving  TiLrnefts^  Carrota^  ParaTicfis^  Bceta  and  Sataafy^  l^c, 

PreviouB  to  the  commencement  of  severe  frost,  you  should  take 
up  with  as  little  injury  as  possible,  the  roots  of  your  tumeps,  car-, 
rots,  parsnepsy  beets,  salsafy,  scorzonera,  Hamburg  op  large  rooted 
parsley,  skirrets,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  tumep**rooted  celery,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  horse-radish  for  the  winter  consumption  ;  cut  off 
their  tops  and  expose  the  roots  for  a  few  hours  till  sufficiently  dry. 
On  the  surface  of  a  very  dry  spot  of  ground  in  a  well  shelterecl 
situation,  lay  a  stratum  of  sand  two  inches  thick,  and  on  this  a 
layer  of  roots  of  either  sort)  covering  them  with  another  layer  of 
sand  (the  drier  the  better)  and  so  continue  layer  about  of  sand  and 
roots  till  all  are  lud  in,  giving  the  whole  on  every  side  a  roof-like 
slope ;  then  oover  this  heap  or  ridge  all  over  with  about  two  inches 
of  sand,  over  which  lay  a  good  coat  of  drawn  straw  up  and  down 
as  if  thatching  a  house,  in  order  to  carry  off  wet  and  prevent  its 
entering  to  the  roots;  then  dig  a  wide  trench  round  the  heap  and 
cover  the  straw  with  the  earth  so  dug  up,  to  a  depth  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  roots  effectually  from  frost.  An  opening  may  be 
made  on  the  south  side  of  this  heap,  and  completely  covered  with 
bundles  of  straw  bo  as  to  have  access  to  the  roots  at  all  times^  when 
wanted  either  for  sale  ot*  use. 

Some  people  lay  straw,  or  hayi  between  the  layers  of  roots  and 
immedii^tely  on  the  top  of  them )  this  I  do  not  approve  of;  as  th^ 
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•  straw  or  haf  will  become  damp  and  mouMf  >.  and  veff  often  occa- 
sion the  routs  to  rot,  while  the  sand  would  preserve  them  sweet  and 
sound. 

All  these  roots  may  be  preserved  in  like  manner  In  a  cellar ;  but 
in  such  a  pluce  they  are  subject  to  vegetate  and  become  stringey 
earlier  in  spring.  The  only  advantage  of  this-  method  is,  that  ia 
the  cellar  they  may  be  iiad  when  wanted,  more  conveniently  during 
winter,  than  out  of  the  field  or  garden  heaps. 

Mte,    All  the  above  roots  will  preserve  better  in  sand  than  in 

•common  earth,  but  when  the  former  cannot  be  hadi  the  sandiest 
earth  you  can  procure  must  be  dispensed  with. 

Celery^  Endtucy  aftd  Cardoona, 

Continue  during  the  early  part  of  this  month  to  blanch  your 
celery,  endive  andcardoons,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months; 
but  when  the  severe  frosts  approach,  they  must  be  preserved  there* 
from,  either  in  the  following  or  some  other  more  conveDieat  and 
effectual  manner. 

Every  third  row  of  the  celery  may  be  suffered  to  stand  where 
.  growing,  opening  a  ti*ench  on  each  side  of  every  standing  row, 
within  six  or  eight  inches  thereof,  for  the  reception  of  the  plants' 
of  the  other  two  rows,  which  are  to  be  carefully  taken  up  with  as 
■  little  injury  as  possible  either  to  their  tops  or  roots,  and  planted  in 
those  new  trenches,  in  the  same  order  as  they  formerly  stood. 
The  whole  being  thus  planted,  three  rows  together,  they  are  to  be 
earthed  up  near  the  extremities  of  their  leaves,  and  as  soon  as  the 
frost  becomes  pretty  keen,  in  a  very  dry  day  cover  the  whole  with 
straw,  and  over  this  a  good  coat  of  earth. 

When  this  plan  is  intended,  the  celery  should  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  planted  in  rows,  east  and  west,  so  that  wh^i  the  whole  is 
covered  for  winter  use  as  above,  the  south  side,  especially  if  pro- 
tected a  little  with  straw.  See  may  be  easily  opened  to  take  out  the 
•plants  when  wanted  for  use. 

Or  if  you  have  the  convenience  of  a  deep  garden-frame,  you 
may  almost  fill  it  with  fresh  sand,  and  then  take  up  and  plopt  there- 
in, so  close  as  nearly  to  touch  one  another,  a  quantity  of  your  best 
and  largest  celery,  and  so  deep  as  .to  be  covered  within  five  or  six 
•inches  of  their  tops;  place  on  your  glasses  immediately,  and  su^ 
fer  neither  rain  or  water  to  reach  the  plants,  except  a  very  gpentk 
shower,  occasionally,  in  warm  weather. 

When  severe  frosts  set  in,  lay  dung,  tan,  leaves  of  trees,  or 
other  litter  round  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame,  and  cover  the 
glasses  with  mats,  &c.  so  as  to  keep  out  the  frost.  By  this  means 
you  can  have  celery  during  winter  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  as 
convenient  as  you  could  desire. 

Or  celery  may  now  be  taken  up  when  dry,  well  aired,  and  plant- 
ed in  sand  in  a  dry  cellar,  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  fer 
.planting  it  in  the  frame ;  observing,  in  either  case,  to  lay  up  th^ 
stalks  and  leaves  neat  and  close,  and  to  do  as  little  injury  to  either 
as  possible. 

The  beds  of  celery  which  Were  planted  as  directed  in  page  4S3, 
should;  ia  the  early  part  of  this  month|  be  earthed  up  to  within  six 
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or  eight  indies  of  the  tops  of  the  plants,  an^  on  the  spprosch  of 
hard  frost,  addilioifadly  earthed  to  the  yery  extremities  of  their 
leiives ;  then  lay  a  covering  of  dry  sandy  earth  on  the  top  of  each 
bed,  the  whole  length,  so  as  to  give  it  a  rounding;  on  this,  place  a 
coat  of  dry  straw,  drawn  and  laid  on  advantageously  to  cast  off  thi 
wet,  and  of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  effectnally  resist  the  frost; 
after  which  cut  a  trench  round  Uie  bed  to  carry  off  and  prevent  any 
-lodgement  of  water.  Here  you  can  have  access  to  your  celery, 
and  it  will  continue  in  a  high  state  of  preservation  during  the  whole 
winter  and  early  spring  months. 

Endive  may  be  preserved  in  a  frame,  or  cellar,  as  directed  fbr 
celery,  or  as  recommended  in  page  5 10. 

Cardoons  may  be  preserved' either  in  sand  in  a  cellar,  or  by 
hanking  up  a  sufficiency  of  earth  to  them  where  they  grow,  and 
covering  the  tops,  8cc.  with  straw  or  long  litter. 

N.  B.  All  the  above  work  must  be  performed  in  dry  weather  and 
when  the  plants  are  perfectly  free  from  wet,  otherwise  they  will 
be  very  subject  to  rot 

Sovdng  Rhubarb^  Sea^kaUy  and  other  Seeds, 

You  should  now  sow  the  seeds  of  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  skirrets, 
aksanders,  diH,  and  any  other  kinds  of  seed  that  do  not  vegetate 
freely  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring;  sow  theijn  as  directed 
in  March,  and  be  not  under  the  least  apprehension  of  the  frost  do- 
ing them  any  injury. 

jMiM^roomi. 

The  mushroom  beds  must  be  carefully  protected  irom  wet  and 
frost,  as  directed  in  page  $07,  8cc. 

Wintefdresnng  of  Artichokes, 

The  winter  dressing  of  artichokes  is  an  important  operation,  and 
4m  It  depends  much  of  their  future  success.  This  should  not  be 
given  them  as  long  as  the  weather  continues  mild,  that  they  vfOij 
have  all  the  advantage  possible  of  growth,  and  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  present  increasing  cold ;  but  it  should  not  be  deferred  tiU 
the  setting  in  of  hard  frost,  lest  the  entire  work  bis  prevented 
thereby. 

In  the  first  place,  cut  all  the  large  leaves  close  to  the  gound» 
leaving  but  the  small  ones  which  rise  from  the  hearts  of  the  plants  \ 
after  this,  line  and  mark  out,  a  trench  in  the  middle  between  each 
row,  from  fourteen  to  si3(teen  inches  wide,  presuming  that  the 
rows  are  five  feet  apart,  as  directed  under  the  article /^n^tii^  ar4* 
chokes^  in  page  1 95.  Then  lightly  dig  the  surface  of  the  beds  from 
trench  to  trench,  burying  the  weeds,  and  as  you  proceed,  gather 
the  earth  round  the  crowns  of  the  plants  to  the  height  of  about  bix 
incheS)  placing  it  in  gently,  between  the  young  rising  leaves  with- 
put  burying  them  entirely  under  it  i  tbis  i9m  dig  th?  trcmctea  oq^ 
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spade  deep,  and  cast  the  earth  thereof  equally  between  and  on  each 
side  the  plants,  so  as  to  level  the  ridg^es,  giving  them  at  the  same 
time,  a  neat  rounding  form ;  finish  by  casting  up  with  a  shovel  the 
loose  earth  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  evenly  over  the  ridges, 
lO  order  that  the  water  occasioned  by  heavy  rains,  &c.  may  imme- 
diately run  off;  on  which  account  the  trenches  ought  to  have  a 
gentle  declivity,  as  a  lodgement  of  water  about  the  roots  in  winter, 
is  the  greatest  evil  and  danger  they  h^tve  to  encounter  i  even  great- 
er than  the  most  severe  frost  of  our  climates. 

The  beds  are  to  remain  so,  until  there  is  an  appearance 
of  bard  frost,  when  they  should  be  covered  with  light  dry  litter, 
straw,  leaves  of  trees,  fern,  peas-haulm  or  the  like,  the  better  Vb 
preserve  the  crowns  and  roots  from  its  rigour.  In  this  manner 
the  roots  will  remain  in  perfect  safety  all  winter,  and  in  March 
they  are  to  have  their  spring  dressing  as  directed  in  page  195. 

When  your  artichoke  plantation  wants  manure,  lay  en  a  coat  of 
old  rotten  dung  previous  to  the  digging  of  the  trenches,  and  cover 
it  over  with  the  earth  as  you  throw  it  up ;  in  the  spring  following 
dig  it  in. 

F<trcing  Asfiaragw. 

This  is  a  very  proper  time  to  begin  to  force  asparagus  in  hot- 
beds ;  for  the  method  see  page  115. 

You  should  now,  previous  to  the  setting  in  of  hard  frost,  cover, 
the  asparagus-beds,  containing  the  plants  which  you  intend  to  force 
during  the  ensuing  months,  with  as  much  straw,  or  light  litter  of 
some  kind,  as  will  prevent  the  ground  from  becoming  frozen,  so 
that  you  can  take  up  the  roots  with  convenience  and  without  injury 
When  wanted.  This  m^^thod  is  preferable  to  taking  them  up  aiid 
depositing  them  in  a  cellar,  in  sand  or  earth,  which  is  practised  by 
some  gardeners. 

• 

Ordont, 

The  young  crops  of  Welch  onion,  or  MiumJUttdontm^  should  be 
Icept  free  from  weeds;  some  may  be  thinned  out  for  use  in  sallads, 
&c.  the  remaining  plants  will  stand  the  winter,  even  if  their  foliage 
decay,  artd  produce  a  plentiful  supply  early  in  spring. 

Dried  onions  should  be  occasionally  examined,  and  such  as  show 
(^  tendency  to  rot  carefully  picked  out. 

Patience  Dock, 

The  Rumex  Patientia^  or  patience  dock,  being  a  plant  that  af- 
Ibrds  an  early  spring  sallad  for  boiling,  and  being  perennial  in  root 
Is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
long  and  succulent,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  the  plant 
may  be  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed  any  time  this  month  while 
the  ground  continues  open,  and  the  plants  will  rise  freely  in  spring, 
'or  you  may  sow  the  seeds  in  March  or  early  in  Apiril>  but  those 
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sown  at  this  time  will  make  stronger  and  earlier  plants ;  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  pretty  thick  in  drills  eighteen  Inches  asunder^  and 
covered  about  half  an  inch  deep ;  when  the  plants  are  about  two 
Inches  high,  thin  them  to  the  distance  of  eight  inches  fi*om  one 
another)  and  so  let  them  remain,  always  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root  taken 
off*  in  the  spring  or  late  autumn  months,  and  planted  in  rows  at  the 
above  distances ;  and  by  heading  it  down  frequently  during  sum* 
mer,  as  it  starts  to  seed,  you  will  increase  the  crops  of  foliage. 

Dung  and  Trench  Ground. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  dung  and  trench  the  ground  tliat 
is  intended  for  early  crops,  and  lay  it  up  in  high  narrow  sloping 
ridges,  particularly  if  it  be  any  way  stiff,  or  of  a  heavy  nature,  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter  frosts,  Sec.  which  will  enrich>  mel- 
I0W9  refresh,  and  sweeten  it ;  besides  by  getting  as  much  of  this 
work  performed  now,  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  it  will  greatly 
forward  and  assist  your  affairs  in  spring,  when  hurried  by  a  pres* 
sure  of  other  business. 

Should  the  frost  set  in,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  so 
as  to  bind  up  the  ground,  and  prevent  the  operation  of  trenching, 
you  may  cart  or  wheel  manure  into  the  different  quarters,  where 
wanted,  which  will  help  to  forward  your  business  considerably. 
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Transplant  finally,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants,  but  where  the 
winter  frosts  are  rather  severe,  the  latter  will  want  occasional  pro*- 
tection  of  some  sort ;  plant  early  Maa^gan,  Windsor,  and  long-pod 
beans,  and  sow  a  succession  crop  of  early  peas ;  earth  up  your  ad- 
vancing  crops  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  celery,  and  cardoons,  blanch 
endive,  sow  spinage,  radish,  lettuce,  and  likewise  small  sallading  of 
every  kind  on  warm  borders ;  the  latter  will  require  the  protection 
of  a  frame  and  glasses,  in  cold  or  frosty  weather. 
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Planting  EafiaUer  and  Wall  Tree9j  ^c. 

IN  the  early  part  of  this  month,  plant  apple,  pear,  quincey 
plum,  cherry,  peach,  nectarine,  almond  and  apricot  trees,  either 
for  Espaliers,  against  walls,  or  for  half  or  whole  standards  ;  obsen'- 
ing  that  the  ground  in  which  you  plant  at  this  seascHi,  lies  perfectly 
dry  during  winter.  For  further  particulars,  see  the  Fruit^Garden 
for  last  month,  page  515^  and  also  page  213. 
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^oo9tberrie9  and  Currants. 

This  it  a  very  suitable  and  proper  season  fov  the  planting  and 
pfuning  of  gooBeberrietf,  and  currants ;  but  for  particulars  I  reler 
yoa  to  pages  516  and  517. 

Cuttings  of  either  kind  may  now  be  planted  as  directed  in  page' 
M4y  tet  they  must  be  stout  and  pretty  long»  so  as  to  be  planted 
about  ten  inches  deep,  or  the  frost  during  winter  will  be  very  apt 
to  throw  them  out  of  the  ground. 

Gooseberry  seed  may  now  be  sown  as  directed  in  page  517,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  new  varieties.  Currants  and  ra8pi)eiTies  may  in 
like  manner  be  raised  from  seed,  and  improved  sorts  obtained 
thereby. 

JRasfiderriet. 

As  long  as  the  weather  continues  open  you  may  transplant  and 
make  new  plantations  of  raspberries,  but  the  earlier  in  the  month 
that  this  can  be  done  the  better ;  especially  if  you  have  to  trans- 
plant the  Antwerp  varieties.  For  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  planting  and  pruning  raspberries,  see  page  517,  8cc. 

The  red  and  white  Antwerp  kinds  are  excellent  fruit,  and  less 
hardy  than  the  other  varieties ;  consequently,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  to  lay  down  the  young  shoots  of 
the  present  season,  immediately  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hard  frost,  first  cutting  off  close  to  tlie  ground,  the  shoots  which 
had  borne  fruit  the  preceding  summer.  The  supernumerary- 
weakly  shoots  may  also  be  cut  off  and  likewise  the  straggling  tops 
of  those  you  intend  to  lay  down,  or  they  may  now  have  a  general 
and  final  pinining  as  directed  in  page  131. 

This  done  dig  the  earth  between  the  rows,  clearing  out  all  use- 
less suckers  and  weeds,  previously  adding  some  very  rotten  ma- 
nure^  if  the  ground  seems  to  need  it,  then  being  provided  with 
some  hooked  wooden  pegs,  and  a  number  of  long,  small  hoop-poles,  or 
the  like,  lay  down  each  row  of  shoots  gently  on  one  side,  on  which 
lay  the  hoop«poles,  lengthwise  tiie  rows,  pegging  them  down  with 
tht  hooked  sticks  so  as  to  keep  the  shoots  close  to  the  earth  ;  after 
which  cover  all  over  with  light  litter,  straw,  hay,  barley  chaff,  fern, 
leaves  of  trees,  or  any  other  light  covering,  that  will  protect  the 
plants  from  the  effects  of  the  various  changes  of  the  weather, 
which,  and  not  the  frost  only,  are  the  causes  of  their  destruction. 
Here  they  will  renudn  in  safe  and  good  condition  till  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  litter  is  to  be  taken  off.  the  plants  raised  op, 
and  the  ground  receive  its  spring  dressing. 

Some  lay  the  shoots  into,  and  cover  them  with  the  earthy  but 
although  thia  has  a  clean  appearance,  and  sometimes  will  answer 
very  well,  the  buds  will  be  more  liable  to  receive  injury  i&  this- 
way,  than  when  covered  with  light  litter  as  above. 
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Fig  Tree*. 

The  more  tender  kinds  of  fig  trees  whiph  are  plai>ted  against 
wails,  or  board  fences,  should  now  be  gone  over,  and  all  fruit  found 
thereon,  whether  ripe  or  unripe,  picked  off;  for  these  would  rot  in 
winter,  and  injure  the  young  branches  intended  for  next  years  (rear- 
ing.     ♦ 

At  the  same  time,  nail  up  close  to  the  wall  or  fence  all  the  prin- 
cipal shoots,  the  better  to  secure  them  from  the  frost  and  yvwer  of 
the  wind ;  and  if  bass-mats  are  likewise  nailed  up,  so  as  to  cover  the 
irees,an  important  protection  will  be  afforded  thereby  to.thie  young 
shoots.  As  to  pruning,  that  sbo^uld  not  ht  done,  either  in  the  middle 
jor  Eastern  states  till  March.     See  page  208. 

Fig-trees  growing  in  the  espalier  way,  may  also  be  protected  from 
frost,  by  laying  bass-mats  over  them,  and  making  them  fast,  or 
by  laying  boughs  of  pine  or  cedar  up  to  them.  It  would  also  be  pro- 
per in  a  severe  season  to  lay  some  long  litter  round  the  roots  of  the 
trees. 

Pruning  ^Frxdt  Trees* 

Having  in  the  Fndt'garden^  for  October,  expressed  my  o{Mnion 
respecting  the  pruning  of  fruit-trees  at  this  seasooi  it  is  unneceasarf 
to  repeat  it  in  jUus  place.  See  page  515. 


THE  ORCHARD. 
Planting^  l^c, 

« 

THIS  being  an  eligible  period  for  planting  of  orchards  on  dry 
ground,  and  indeed  they  never  should  be  planted  on  a  cold,  wet,  or 
swampy  soil,  I  refer  you  to  the  article  Orchard  in  Mdrch^  where  you 
will  find  ample  instructions  respecting  the  extent,  aspect,  situation^ 
«nd  soil;  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  the  choice  of  trees  and 
method  of  planting,  &c.  all  which  are  equally  applicable  in^this 
month  as  in  that,  uul  a  reference  thereto  will  at  present  supei-cede 
,the  necessity  of  a  repetition. 

Apples,  pears,  quinces^  plums,  cherries*  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  and  almonds  may  now  be  planted;  also,  walnuts,  chesn.uta, 
filbens,  persimmons,  bertierries,  medlars,  and  every  other  kind  of 
bajrdy  firuit-treea»  ag^'eea(>ly  to  the  directions  ^veu  in  March. 

Pruning* 

As  you  may  now  emnmence  the  pruning  of  apple  and  pear  treea. 
Ice.  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  your  perusal  at  this  time,  the  en- 
tire of  the  article  Orchard  in  >^n2Mzry,beginiung  at  page  ^^y  and  also 
.the  same  article  in  February y  page  133,  fcc. 

4  B 
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Old  fruit  trees  having  scaly,  rough  bark^  should  in  this  months  if 
not  done  in  the  former,  be  brushed  over  with  a  mixture  of  cow-dung 
and  urine,  as  directed  in  page  521. 

gg=      If  ■     ■  ■       '  1  S3 

THE  VINEYARD. 

Pruning  of  Fines, 

THE  pruhing  of  grape*vines  at  this  season,  will  answer  extrem«lf 
Well  in  the  southern  states,  and  ought  to  be  4luly  attended  to  ;  but 
the  severity  of  the  frosts  in  the  middle  -and  eastern  states,  renders 
it  more  prudent  to  defer  this  work  to  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
if  the  season  proves  late,  the  first  week  in  March ;  but  upon  no  ac- 
count should  you  delay  it  longer :  indeed  upon  the  whole,  the  late 
Febf  oary  pruning  will  be  the  safest.  In  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia,  vines  that  were  pruned  on  the  first  and  second  days 
of  March,  1805,  wept  copiously  a  few  days  after,  but  some  cold 
weather  ensuing,  they  stopped  bleeding;  this  shews  the  necessity 
of  pruning  in  February,  especially  in  warm  situations  or  exposures. 

Those  who  prefer  pruning  their  vines  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
"^hoae  who  from  the  temperateness. of  their  climate  sought  to  do  it, 
will  find  the  necessary  instructions  in  page  139,  &c. 

JVinter  Dressing  of  Vines, 

You  should  now  plough  between  the  rows  of  vines  in  your  vine- 
yard, where  practicable,  having  first  tied  up  all  the  traihng  runners 
to  the  stakes ;  observing  to  lay  up  the  earth  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  stems  of  the  vines  :  to  ei¥ect.this  the  better,  the  ground  must 
be  cross-ploughed.  Tht  one  and  two  year  old  filantSj  will  particularly 
require  this  earthing ;  and  after  the  ploughing  is  finished,  the  earth 
should  4>e  drawn  up  round  them  with  a  hoe,  the  better  to  preserve 
the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  with  the  buds  from  altematu^  freezing 
and  thawing,  which  is  much  more  injurious  to  them  than  a  continued 
frost.  In  this  state  they  are  to  remain  till  the  proper  time  for  pru- 
ning in  spring,  when  the  earth  is  to  be  drawn  from  around  themj 
and  the  plants  dressed  as  directed  in  page  1 39. 

When  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  this  culture  with  the  plough, 
it  should  be  given  with  the  spade  and  hoe,  as  it  is  of  considerable 
importance,  not  only  to  protect  the  plants,  but  to  destroy  weeds,  and 
meliorate  the  soil,  by  throwing  it  up  loosely  to  the  influence  of  the 
frost  and  weather.  A  dressing  of  manuve,  where  wanted,  should  be 
given  previous  to  the  ploughing,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  proper  period  to  manure,  trench,  or  plough  the 
ground  which  you  intend  to  plant  with  grape-vines  next  spring,  as 
observed  in  page  236  ;  leaving  it  as  rough  and  high  as  possible. 

In  the  Southern  states,  vineyards  may  now  be  planted,  vines 
pruned  and  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  and  every  thing  else 
done  in  that  way,  as  directed  in  March  for  the  middle  and  eastern 
states. 
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THE  NURSERY, 

JVanafilanting, 

ALL  the  principal  nursery  transplanting,  should  be  iinist\ed  as 
early  in  this  month  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have 
time  to  push  out  new  fibres  before  the  frosts  set  in ;  for  when  plant* 
ed  at  a  late  period,  they  seldom*  put  out  fibres  before  spring,  and 
hiive  to  live  principally  on  their  own  substance  during  winter,  which 
greatly  weakens  them.  However,  where  tha^t  cannot  be  conveniently 
done,  and  that  necessity  requires  it,  you  may  continue  to  transplant 
all  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the  ground  continues 
open. 

Protecting  SeedUnga  and  Tender  Plants, 

• 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  you  should  sift  some  dry,  fresh 
earth,  over  the  seedling  pines,  arising  from  the  seed  sown  last 
spring,  so  as  to  nearly  reach  the  foliage,  in  order  to  protect  their  yet 
tender  stems  from  the  inclemency  of  the  approaching  season ;  and 
immediately  on  the  setting  in  of  hard  frost,  spread  some  dry  straw, 
fern,  leaves  of  trees,  or  other  light  covering,  thinly  over  the  beds,  to 
afford  additional  protection  and  in  some  measure  to  prevent  the 
frost  from  entering  the  ground  as  deep  as  it  otherwise  might :  for, 
without  the  above  care,  many  of  the  plants  would  be  spewed  up  by- 
the  frost,  and  most  of  them  be  destroyed  by  the  dry  parching  winds 
of  the  ensuing  spring.  Observe  that  tlie  covering  must  be  Ught^  or 
that  it  be  supported  above  the  plants  by  some  means,  or  a  serious 
injury  may  accrue  by  its  rotting  the.  foliage,  &c. 

The  top  covering  is  not  necessary,  except  when  the  winter  frosts 
are  severe ;  but  sifting  earth  between  and  among  th^  plants,  so  as 
nearly  to  come  up  to  the  leaves,  will  be  of  use  in  evei^  cHmate  and 
country ;  and  not  only  to  pine  and  fir  seedlings^  but  to  every  other 
sort  that  are  subject,  from  thur  diminutive  first  years  growth,  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  earth  by  frost,  or  injured  by  drought. 

Any  kinds  of  seedlings  that  are  rather  tender,  should  have  hoop 
arches  made  over  the  beds,  and  on  the  approach  of  severe  frosts^ 
thick  mats,  £cc.  laid  on  these  for  the  protection  of  the  plants. 

All  hardy  plants  in  pots  should  now  be  removed,  to  where  they  can 
have  sufficient  protection  in  severe  weatlier ;  for  if  left  fully  exposed  to 
the  frost,  the  plants  will  not  only  be  injured,  but  Ibe  pots  burst  by 
the  expansion  of  the  earth  and  water. 

Pots  containing  tolerably  large  and  hardy  exotic  plants,  may  be 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  a  warm  border,  and  covered  six  oreightinches 
deep  over  their  edges^  with  tanners  bark,  leaves  of  trees,  iong  litter, 
Sec.  which  will  considerably  preserve  the  roots  of  the  plants.  But 
the  more  curious  kinds  of  hardy  evergreens  and  other  plants  ip. 
pots,  should  now  be  removed  into  the  green  house,  or  into  garden 
frames,  with  glasses  and  other  covering,  the  more  efftetually  tQ 
protect  them* 
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Digging  between  the  Mursery  Eavm, 

You  should  now  continue  to  dig  the  ground  between  all  such 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  are  to  remain  another  year  in  the  nursery 
•rows;  this  will  destroy  the  weeds,  improve  the  plants,  and  ad^ 
neatness  to  the  whole  during  winter  and  spi^g. 

Care  of  new^planted  Treeey  Sec. 

Stake  and  tie  up  all  new  planted  trees,  that  are  in  open  exposures, 
in  order  to  prevent  th^ir  bein^^  rocked  about  by  the  winds,  than 
Ifhich  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  them. 

L*ay  light  titter  of  some  kind,  a  good  thickness,  over  the  roots  of 
the  more  tender  and  choice  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  protect  them 
from  frost ;  this  ^11  be  of  considerable  service  and  encourage  them 
to  shoot  vigorously  in  spring. 

Frumng  TVeet  and  Shrub; 

Ton  may  now  reduce  to  proper  form,  any  hardy  forest  or  om»: 
mental  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  &c.  cutting  out  any  disorderly  or 
straggling  branches,  and  trimming  up  the  stems  of  such  as  require 
it.  But  the  more  tender  sorts  should  not  be  pruned  till  spring. 

Prefiarationa/iir  making  Mw  PhmiatiaM, 


Continue  to  dig  and  trench  the'  ground,  or  to  plough  it  extremely 
^eep,  where  you  intend  making  new  plantations  in  spring,  by  whicl| 
it  will  be  greatiy  improved,  and  your  business  then  forwarded. 

Where  dung  is  wanted,  it  should  be  given  previous  to  the 
digging)  SccAnd  advantage  oug^t  to  be  taken  of  dry  weather,  to 
carry  it  in  and  spread  it  on  the  ground.  It  will  be  much  better  to 
give  it  at  this  season,  than  immediately  before  planting,  as  it  will 
have  more  time  to  incorporate  with  the  earth,  and  to  be  deprived  of 
^ts  rancid  qualities. 


THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWERtGARDEN. 

JPlanting  Tu&fiy  Hyacinth^  Anemone^  and  Fanuncultu  roau. 

^  THIS  is  still  a  very  proper  time  to  plant  the  roots  of  tulips,  hya- 
eiiiths,  anemones,  and  ranunculuses,  but  the  earlier  in  the  tnonth 
it  can  be  done  the  better;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  expe- 
rienced florist,  that  bulbous  and  tuberous  roots,  which  have  time  to 
emit  and  fottn  fibres  before  winter,  are  much  less  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost,  than  those  which  are  planted  late,  and  consequently  lie 
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during  that  season  in  an  inactive  state.  Having  in  the  jFlower-Gar^ 
den  for  October.^  given  aimple  instructions  ibr  the  performance  of  this 
Wor\ij  I  refer  you  thereto,  in  order  to  avpid  unnecessary^  repetition.. 

Protecting  7\difi,  Ifytdnt&j  Anemone^  and  JRanunculus  roots. 

As  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  for  hard 
frost  to  set  in  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  should  pf*e? 
vious  thereto,  lay  a  good  lining  of  fresh  tanners  bark,  horse  dung, 
leaves  of  trees,  or  (Iry  straw,  round  the  outsides  of  the  beds  contain- 
ii^g  your  choice  hyacinths,  anemones  and  ranunculuses;  this  shoul4 
be  quite  as  high  ^%  the  upper  parts  of  the  surrounding  frames,  and 
of  a  sufficient  body  to  keep  the  frost  effectually  from  penetrating  ip 
at  the  sides,  fcc.  Tulips  will  only  require  to  lay  a  light  covering  of 
any  kind  over  and  aixnind  the  beds,  such  as  straw,  fern,  leaves,  &c. 
f«r  although  the  frost  will  not  kill  the  roots,  yet  by  slightly  protect- 
ing them  therefrom,  the  flowers  will  blow  much  stronger  and  more 
perfect  than  they  othervrise  would. 

Hyacinths,  though  very  hardy,  will  i^lso  be  greatly  improved  in 
their  flowers,  by  protecting  thie  bulbs  in  winter  from  severe  frosts, 
>vhieh  tnay  be  affected  by  laying  boards  and  mats  over  the  frames  in 
which  the  finest  sorts  are  planted ;  but  these  should  be  taken  off 
every  mild  day,  or  when  the  sun  is  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  an 
accumulation  of  frost  in  the  beds.  The  less  valuable,  and  common 
sorts,  may  be  protected  as  directed  for  tulips ;  any  kind  of  light  cover- 
ing will  be  of  use,  and  indeed  they  often  flower  very  well  without  it. 

Two  inches  deep  of  one  or  two  years  old  tanner's  bark,  if  laid 
over  your  beds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  polyahthusrnarcissus,  Set.  in  the 
open  ground,  will  afford  the  roots  considerable  protection ;  but  be 
cautious  not  to  use  for  this  purpose,  new  or  fresh  tan  from  the 
vats,  as  the  astringent  juice  thereof  would  work  down  to  the  roots, 
and  do  them  much  more  injury  than  the  entire  omission  of  cover-: 
ing,  orof  aflbrding  them  any  manner  of  protection. 

Ranunculuses  and  anemones  being  much  more  tender  than  tulips 
or  hyacinths,  will  require  in  severe  frosty  a  good  effectual  covering 
pf  glasses,  mats,  and  boards ;  or  in  de&ult  of  glasses,  mats  and 
boards  only,  or  any  other  suitable  protection.  This  covering  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  frames  surrounding  the  beds  wherein  the  roots 
are  plamed,  and  it  must  be  taken  off  every  mild  day,  while  there  is 
ioo  danger  of  the  beds  accumulating  frost,  in  order  to  ventilate  and 
sufficiently  air  the  plants  that  are  up,  so  that  they  may  neither  be 
drawn  too  much,  the  foliage  turn  yellow,  nqr  the  roots  become 
mouldy.  But  particular  care  must  be  tal^en  to  place  the  covering 
on  again,  as  soon  as  the  day  becomes  cold  and  before  the  beds  begin 
t«  freeze.  The  ranunculuses  are  somewhat  more  tender  than  the 
anemones,  and  will  require  a  proportional  protection. 

Planting  ifarit^us  kinds  qf  Bulbous  and  Thberotts  Flower  Roots, 

You  may  still  continue  to  plant  the  various  kinds  of  bulbous  and 
tuberous  flower-roots,  as  directed  in  page  553,  but  the  earlier  in  the 
tnonth  that  you  can  get  this  accomplished,  the  better. 
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Trcn^/ilaruing  Ptn-ennial  and  Bittmial  FUroer  Root9, 

Where  omitted  in  the  preceding -months,  you  should  as  earlj  in 
this  as  possible,  divide  (where  neci:ssary)  and  transplant  the  various 
kinds  of  bard/  perennial  and  biennial  fibrous-rooted  plants,  ag^ea- 
bly  to  the  directions  gi?en  in  pages  493,  and  535. 

jiuri€ulaSi  I^olyanihu^e*,  CamniioMy  <m4  Priptro9e»y  i^c. 

The  pots  containing  your  choice  auriculas,  polyanthusesyacania* 
tions,  and  double  primroses,,  should  immediately  previous  to  the 
setting  in  of  hard  frost,  be  plunged  to  their  rims  close  together  in  a 
garden-frame,  and  there  defended  from  heavy  rains  and  severe  frost« 
by  putting  on  the  glasses  and  a  suitable  covering  of  mats,  Sec.  occa- 
sionally,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  But  observe  that 
as  all  these  kinds  are  of  a  hardy  nature,  they  must  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  weather  every  day  that  is  tolerably  mild  and  dry,  and  even  at 
night  until  the  frost  becomes  rather  rigorous.  However,  it  will  be 
proper  to  line  the  outside  of  the  frame,  as  directed  in  pi^e  557,  for 
ranunculuses  and  anemones,  the  better  to  keep  out  the  most  severe 
frosts  of  the  winter;  for  when  properly  protected,  and  not  drawn  or 
forced  too  much,  they  always  flower  better  than  when  cut  up  by 
severe  weather. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  glasses,  mats  and  boards 
may  be  laid  over  the  frame ;  or,  if  no  fraine,  the  pots  may  be 
plunged  close  together  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  soil,  or  tan,  in  a  warm 
situation,  and  low  arches  made  of  old  cask  hoops,  or  the  like,  erect- 
ed over  them,  on  which  to  lay  thick  mats  in  wet  or  frosty  weather. 
Bat  in  February,  and  early  in  March,  while  the  frost  is  in  the 
ground,  or  the  leaves  in  a  frozen  state,  and  especially  if  they  had 
been  covered  with  snow,  you  must  be  particular  not  to  expose  tbeiB 
to  ^  hot  sun,  which  would  be  almost  certain  death  to  them. 

Double  DaUieM. 

The  beds  wherein  were  planted  your  double  daisies,  &c.  as  direct- 
ed in  October,  page  535,  should  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
or  when  the  frost  is  likely  to  become  severe,  be  protected  occasion- 
ally therefrom,  by  a  covering  of  mats,  or  when  very  severe,  boards 
and  mats,  but  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  as  long,  and  as 
often  as  the  weather  is  mild ;  observing  always  to  defend  them  from 
heavy  rains  and  snow,  either  of  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  rot 
and  melt  th em .  aVay . 

Daisies  will  survive  the  winter  in  a  warm  border,  covered  with  a 
light  coat  of  clean  straw,  which  should  be  taken  off  and  laid  on  occa« 
sionally  in  mild  weather,  to  air  and  harden  the  plants ;  but  these 
will  not  blow  as  well  nor  as  early  in  spring,'  as  those  tSLken  better 
care  of. 

The  daisies  which  were  potted  in  September  or  October  with  a 
view  to  force  tliem  in  winter,  should  be  particularly  attended  to 
during  the  whole  of  thi^  month,  \j\  order  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
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their  growth.  But  if  the  potting  of  them  were  Omitted,  it  should  be 
done  in  th<  beginning  of  this  month  ;  selecting  for  that  pur|}ose  the 
largest  and  best  plants,  and  carefully  removing  them  wiih  good 
balls  of  earth  round  the  roots. 

Protecting  Seedling  Bulbs. 

You  should  now  plunge  the  pots  or  boxes  in  which  you  sowed  the 
seeds  of  bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants,  and  also  those  containing 
the  one  or  two  year  old  seedling  bulbs,  up  to  their  rims,  or  edges, 
in  a  raised  bank  of  light,  dry  earth,  or  you  may  set  them  on  the 
bank,  and  fill  the  spaces  between  them  with  tanner's  bark,  or  leaves 
Oif  trees,  well  crammed  in :  then  on  the  approach  of  severe  frost, 
cover  them  all  over  with  dry  sti*aw,  or  peas-haulm,  which  is  to  be 
taken  off  occasionally  in  mild  dry  weather  and  aired,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  getting  mouldy,  and  communicating  the  disorder  to  the 
seeds  or  roots. 

Stock^gUlvflowers  and  Wi$lI/lowcr9» 

Your  double  stock'^gillyflowers  and  wallflowers,  in  pots,  should 
now  be  either  taken  into  the  green-house,  or  warm,  close  rooms,  or 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  a  dry,  warm  eicposure,  surrounded  with  a 
deep  garden  frame,  where  they  may  be  protected  during  win- 
ter* These  plants  being  tolerably  hardy,  will  keep  well  by  a 
very  slight  protection  of  boards  and  mats,  or  boards  covered  with 
straw,  or  other  litter,  when  the  frost  is  severe  :  they  will  seldom  be 
injured  before  February,  but  a  warm  sun  about  the  end  of  that  month, 
if  suffered  to  shine  on  them  whilst  the  leaves  or  stems  are  in  a  fro- 
zen state,  would  totally  destroy  them. 

It  would  be  of  additional  advantage  to  lay  three  or  four  inches 
of  old  tanner's  bark  over  the  surface  of  the  pots,  the  better  to  pre- 
serve the  roots  from  the  frost. .  The  plants  must  be  aired  occasion- 
ally in  mild  weather,  for  if  kept  too  closely  covered,  they  would  be- 
come blanched,  weak,  and  tender,  and  lose  that  robust  gro%vth  so 
necessary  to  a  good  bloom  of  flowers. 

Plantitig  B%dbcu9  roots  in  Pots  and  Glasses^ 

You  may  continue  to  plant  the  various  kinds  of  early  flowering- 
bulbs  in  pots,  as  directed  in  page  '536,  but  the  earlier  in  the  month 
that  this  is  done,  the  sooner  you  may  expect  them  to  flower.  The 
pots  are  then  to  be  placed  either  in  a  warm  room,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  light,  or  in  garden-frames,  and  treated  as  directed  last 
month.  Some  of  them  may  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hot-house, 
or  in  a  forcing  frame,  to  be  forced  into  an  early  bloom  for  the  deco- 
ration of  rooms,  windows,  &c.  and  others  placed  in  the  green-house 

.  for  a  succession. 

The  early  part  of  this  month  is  still  a  very  proper  time  to  set  the 
bulbs  of  eariy  tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthus-narcissus,  jonquils,  dwarf 

.  Persian  isis^  &c.  in  bulb-glasses  filled  with  water,  which  should 
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never  be  suJered  to  come  higher  round  the  roots  than  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch,  replenishing  the  water  oocaaionally  as  it  evap(>- 
rates,  so  that  it  may  just  touch  the  bottom  of  the  bulbs.  Some 
of  the  glasses  may  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hot-house  Smt  an 
early  bloom,  the  others  to  be  treated  as  directed  in  page  536. 

Taking  up,  and  Preserving  the  root*  qf  Tubero9e»,  trnd  Scarlet 

AmarylliseBy  ^c. 

As  soon  in  this  month  as  you  observe  the  frost  to  injure  the 
foliage  of  yojr  tuberoses  and  jacobx^  lilies  or  scarlet  amaryUiseSy 
and  other  very  tender  bulbs,  which  generally  lie  dormant  in  wiDter, 
take,  up  the  roots  and  spread  them  in  a  warm  room,  where  they 
will  be  perfectly  secure  from  frost,  if  in  a  stove-room  the  better; 
in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days,  divest  thetn  of  the  decayed  foliage 
and  root  fibres,  and  continue  them  spread  as  before  till  well  (hied, 
always  taking  care  to  preserve  them  from  frost ;  when  sufficiently 
dry  pack  them  up  in  small  boxes,  in  very  dry  saw-dust,  chaff,  dry 
moss,  or  the  like,  and  then  place  the  boxes,  in  some  very  warm 
room  to  remain  during  Winter,  where  they  can  be  effectually  secure 
from  frost,  the  least  touch  of  which  would  totally  destroy  the  roots. 

Dressing  the  Beds  and  Borders^  Istc, 

The  beds  of  young  succession  or  other  flower-bulbs,  which  were 
not  disturbed  in  the  present  year,  should  now  be  carefully  wed,  raked 
over,  and  if  any  moss  appears  thereon,  it  ought  to  be  picked  off; 
afler  which  lay  an  inch,  or  two,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  of 
good  light  compost  sdi  over  the  beds;  this  will  assist  in  defending 
the  roots  from  frost,  and  add  much  to  their  health  and  vigour  in  the 
ensuing  spring. 

Clear  the  beds,  borders,  and  other  compartments,  from  fallen 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  dead  stalks  of  annual  and  other  plants ;  pull- 
ing up  the  annuals  by  the  roots,  as  they  never  flower  again,  ami  cut- 
ting down  the  decayed  perennials  to  the  ground.  After  this,  hoe 
and  clear  the  ground  from  all  manner  of  weeds,  and  where,  there 
are  no  bulbs  planted,  slightly  dig  the  ground  without  injuring  any 
plants  growing  therein,  and  rake  the  sur£su:e  smooth  and  even.  This 
will  prepare  the  borders.  See.  for  the  reception  of  other  plants,  and 
give  a  neat  and  becoming  appearancee  to  the  whole  during  winter. 

Dig  and  neatly  rake  all  the  shrubbery  compartments,  especially 
those  contiguous  to  the  principal  walks,  excepting  auch  as  aie  laid 
down  with  grass,  or  wildeiness  plantations,  this  will  destroy  weeds, 
enliven  the  prospect,  and  encourage  the  gfowth  of  the  shrubs. 

« 

Pianiing  Forest  and  Ornamental  Tress  aod  Shrubs. 

All  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  the  dccidoous  sorts, 
may  be  planted,  m  dry  soily  any  time  this  month,  while  the  weather 
continues  mild,  but  the  earlier  in  it  that  this  is  done  the  better.  For 
an  account  of  the  8oi*ts^  see  page  393^  or  the  geneml  catalogues  \ 
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ibr  de^ig^es  in  ornamental  planting,  see  page  55,  &c.  and  for  the 
^lethod  of  planting)  see  page  293. 

Tranifilanting  Large  Trec9^  See. 

It  frequently  happens  that  people  are  desirous  of  removing  large 
favourite  trees  'or  shrubs,  from  one  place  to  anothc;r,  and  as  this  is 
the  best  time  to  prepare  for  that  business^  I  refer  you  for  the  ne,- 
cessary  informaJtion  to  page  225. 

Prune  JFlowering-SArubsy  ^c, . 

You  may  now  prune  and  reduce  into  due  form,  any  hardy  flowerr 
ing  shrubs,  and  forest-trees,  whether  ey^rgreen  or  deciduous ;  but 
the  more  tender  sorts  ought  not  to  be  pruned  till  spring.  For  the 
method  of  doii^g  which,  see  page  157. 

Planting  and  Plashing  Hedges, 

Ground  hedges  of  haw-thom,  beech,  hornbeam,  honey-Iociust,  or 
any  other  hardy  kinds  of  deciduous  plaits,  may  be  made  any  time 
in  this  month,  while  the  weather  continues  open.  For  ample  in* 
fitructions  on  this  subject,  see  page  252,  Sec. 

Old  hedges  which  are  overgrown  and  thin,  may  now  be  plashed, 
or  cut  down,  as  directed  in  page  260. 

Ordinary  Work, 

Rake  and  carry  away  out  of  the  walks,  borders,  and  lawns,  the 
fallen  leaves  of  trees  and  other  rubbish:  stake  and  tie  up  any  large 
new  planted  trees,  to  prevent  their  being  rocked  about  by  the  wind, 
and  lay  mulch,  long  litter,  or  leaves,  round  the  roots  of  such  as  are 
rather  tender,  to  protect  them  from  fi*ost. 

Place  small  stakes  and  bass^mats,  or  longrdrawn  straw,  bound 
around  such  plants  of  the  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Prunus  Lauro- 
cerassus,  China  and  Otabeite  roses.  Sec.  as  you  have  planted  out  in 
warm  well-sheltered  borders.  Many  plants  that  are  commonly  kept 
in  Green*houses,  would  abide  during  winter  in  the  open  ground,  if 
thus  protected ;  but  this  should  fiot  be  done  till  the  keen  frosts  are 
just  commencing. 

Dress  gravel-walks,  and  mow  grass-walks  and  lawns,  after  which 
roll  them  with  a  heavy  roller,  which  will  render  the  surface  firm, 
amooth  and  neat  during  winter.  Observe  to  do  this  work  in  dry 
open  weather.  Some  people  break  up  their  gravel  walks  at  this 
sei^on,  and  throw  them  in  ridges  to  lie  sq  all  winter,  under  an  idea 
of  destroying  weeds.  Sec.  but  as  this  renders  walks  unserviceable  at 
a  time  when  a  foot  can  scarcely  be  set  with  pleasure  on  any  other 
part  of  the  ground,  and  that  a  turning  in  spring  would  answer  the 
end  proposed,  this  practice  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Lay  roses  and  other  shrubs  for  propagation,  and  in  the  early  part 
9f  the  t^onth,  take  off  well  rooted  layers,  and  dig  up  suckers  of  flcf 

4  c 
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sirable  kindS)  which  plant  immediately  where  wanted,  or  into  nur- 
sery-rows to  obtain  age  and  strength. 

Turn  your  compost  heaps  of  every  kind,  an^i  spread  them  so  thin 
that  the  frosts  may  penetrate  to  the  very  bottoms  of  them ;  let  the 
lumps  be  well  broken,  and  all  parts  properly  mixed. 

Provide  materials  and  make  new  composts,  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  in  order  to  have  them 
ready  for  use  in  the  ensuing  year;  for  the  longer  they  arc  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  and  the  more  effectually  incorporated,  tJie  better  wiH 
all  sorts  thrive  which  may  be  planted  therein. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


IN  the  beginning  of  this  month,  aUthe  hardy  exotic  plants  which 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  abroad  till  this  time,  but  which  re- 
quire protection  in  winter,  should  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
House,  or  into  the  other  places  destined  for  their  preservation.  In 
the  middle  stateS)  the  Viburnum  Tinus,  Hydrangea  hortensid,  Pru- 
nus  Lauro-Cerassus,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  China  and  Otah^ite 
roses,  Lagerstroemia  indica.  Daphne  odora,  Aucuba  japonica,  double 
flowering  pomegranate,  double  stocks  and  wallflowers,  Cycla- 
men, Belladonna  and  Guernsey  lilies,  with  seveml  other  shrubby 
and  herbaceous  kinds,  will  seldom  suffer  by  being  left  out  before  the 
iniddle  of  this  month,  but  leaving  them  much  longer  unprotected 
would  be  imprudent,  unless  your  stock  is  so  numerous  that  you 
wish  to  try  experiments  on  their  hardiness. 

In  mild  weather  your  GreenrHouse  plants  should  have  plenty  of 
free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  by  opening  the  glasses,  &c. 
always  observing  to  close  the  house  in  due  time  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  wet  or  frosty  weather:  even  in  very  severe  weather, 
you  may  happen  to  find  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
which  to  slide  down  the  upper  lights,  to  admit  fi*esh  air,  and  suffer 
the  foul  to  pass  out ;  this  may  be  often  done  when  it  would  be  quite 
imprudent  to  raise  the  lower  sashes.  But  if  a  very  rigorous  frost 
should  set  in  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  malce  a  fire  in  the  evening,  to  prevent  its  penetrating  into 
the  house ;  however,  this  should  not  be  resorted  to  while  you  can  keep 
out  the  frost  by  means  of  good  shetters  or  by  fastening  mats  in  front 
of  the  windows  at  night ;  for  too  much  heat  at  any  time,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  is  of  serious  injury  to  the 
Green-House  plants,  which  require  nothing  more  than  merely  to  be 
kept  from  frost. 

Occasional,  but  gentle  waterings,  must  now  be  given  to  all  the 
plants ;  some  will  require  to  be  watered  three  times  a  week,  while 
others,  particularly  the  succulent  kinds,  will  not  need  it  more  than 
a  little  once  a  week ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  jA^eather,  sometimes 
fx^akes  a  very  material  difference  in  this,  there  is  no  saying  kof!f 
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often»  or  how  much  at  a  time,  ought  to  be  administered ;  however 
it  will  be  safer  to  give  a  liule  and  often,  than  too  much  at  a  time, 
which  sliouid  now  be  administered  in  the  forenoon  of  fine  days, 
that  the  damp  may  pass  off  before  the  windows  are  shut,  lest  tJie 
steam  occasioned  thereby  might  create  a  mouldiness,  and  injure  the 
plants. 

Pick  off  all  decayed  leaves  from  the  plants,  and  throw  them  out 
of  the  house ;  for  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  it,  they  will  rot 
and  infect  the  air,  which  foul  effluvia  being  imbibed  by  the  plants^ 
will  infect  them  also,  and  bting  on  disease  and  vermin. 

Examine  the  tubs  and  pots  occasionally,  and  if  the  earth  cakes  or 
binds  at  top,  loosen  it  to  a  moderate  depth ;  and  where  decayed 
branches  or  shoots  occur,  prune  them  off  as  soon  as  observed,  and 
cast  them  out  of  the  house 

The  myrtles  and  other  plants  which  are  in  frames,  or  pits,  must 
now  be  duly  attended  to,  in  like  manner  as  those  in  the  Green- 
House.  The  frames  or  pits,  to  the  full  height  of  the  glasses,  must 
be  lined  round  with  horse-dung,  leaves,  straw,  fern  or  the  like,  to 
keep  the  frost  from  penetrating  in  at  the  sides  and  ends ;  the  plants 
must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  and  be 
effectually  protected  at  night  and  in  frosty  weather,  by  laying  a  suf- 
ficient covering  of  mats,  straw,  boaixis,  £cc.  over  the  glasses,  observ- 
ing not  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  light  but  while  absolute 
necessity  requires  it. 

Preserving  tender  Btdbsy  Uc. 

As  some  persons  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  Hot-house,  may 
be  desirous  of  having  some  tender  exotic  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted 
plants,  such  as  Crinums,  Pancratiums,  Arums,  Amomum  Zinziber^ 
or  true  ginger,  &c.  These  and  such  like  roots,  may  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  be  taken  up  and  carefully  dried  as  you  do  tube- 
roses, and  then  packed  up  in  very  dry  sand,  or  in  extremely  drjr 
moss,  observing  to  keep  them  during  winter  completely  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost  or  moisture.  About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April) 
you  may  plant  them  in  pots,  which  should  be  plunged  in  a  tempe- 
rate hot- bed,  and  give  the  roots  but  very  little  water  till  they  pro- 
duce foliage  and  are  growing  freely :  towards  the  latter  end  of  May 
the  pots  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  to  remain  till  the  latter  end 
of  September,'  when  they  should  be  taken  in,  and  placed  in  the 
Green-House,  or  in  the  windows  of  some  warm  room  till  this  time ; 
then  to  be  treated  as  above.  Or  you  may  keep  up  the  i*oots  till  the 
middle  of  May,  and  then  plant  them  even  in  the  open  ground  ;  after 
which  they  will  grow  considerably  before  autumn,  but  not  flower 
quite  as  strong  as  if  properly  kept  in  a  Hot-house. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


.  *■      ^ 


IT  is  to  be  presumed  that  your  tan-pits  have  been  renewed,  and 
all  your  pots  containing  pine  and  other  tender  plants  duly  arrang- 
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ed  in  the  course  of  the  last  and  preceding  month,  as  then  directed ; 
birt  should  it  happen  by  anv  disappointment,  that  this  could  not  haTe 
been  effected,  it  ought  on  no  account  to  be  omitted  in  the  first  week 
6f  this  month. 

As  the  cold  weather  advances,  the  fires  in  the  stove  should  be  hi'* 
creased  proportionably,  being  careful  not  to  overheat  the  air,  lest 
thereby  the  plants  shoot  too  freely,  which  would  be  a  serious  injury  to 
them  at  this  season, by  rendering  them  nK>re  tender,and  consequently 
less  able  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ensuing  winter ;  besides, 
the  most  forward  of  the  pine^plants  might  start  to  fruit,  which 
would  ruin  all  your  expectations :  nor  should  the  air  be  kept  toe 
cold,  that  is,  the  spirits  in  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  suffered 
to  get  lower  night  or  day  than  52  or  54  degrees,  lest  the  pines  be- 
come stunted,  and  many  of  the  curious  exotrcs  lose  their  leaves^ 
and  perffaps  their  extreme  parts  decay,  for  want  of  that  degree  of 
heat  so  necessary  and  so  congenial  to  their  constitutions. 

Give  water  occasionally  to  such  plants  as  want  it,  in  moderate 
proportions,  and  not  too  much  at  a  time,  for  they  caniiot  now  dis- 
charge it  do  freely  as  in  summer ;  observing  that  it  stands  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  stove  before  you  use  it,  to  acquire  the 
same  degree  of  heat  as  the  air  of  the  hf^use. 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  into  the  house  every  mild  and  warm 
day,  while  the  weather  continues  open,  but  especially  when  ihe  ther- 
mometer is  above  sixty-two  or  three  degrees  ;  you  must  be  atten- 
tive however,  to  close  the  house  immediately  on  any  sudden  unfa- 
vourable change  of  weather,  aAd  always  sufficiently  early  in  the  af« 
temoon  to  retain  a  considerable  warmth  in  the  house  during  the 
Dight,  which  will  sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  fire,  or  at  least  of  but  very  little. 

The  art  of  managing  tender  exotic  plants,  consists  principally  in 
keeping  the  air  of  the  Stove  or  Hot-house,  in  a  proper  and  regular 
temperature  of  heat,  in  duly  proportioning  the  quantity  of  water  to 
,  the  different  natures  and  necessities  of  the  various,  kinds  of  plantSy 
in  judiciously  admitting  a  sufficiency  of  air  at  suitable  opportunities, 
and  in  keeping  the  bark-pits  in  a  proper  state  of  fermentation  ;  all 
which  must  be  duly  attended  to,  or  the  desired  success  cannot  be 
expected. 

Pick  off  constantly  all  the  decayed  leaves  from  the  plaats,  and 
throw  them  out  of  the  hoose;  clean  their  leaves  and  stems  from 
filth,  which  many  kinds  are  subject  to  contract ;  wash  off  and  de- 
stroy all  insects  which  infest  any  of  them,  frequently  stir  the  surfiEtce 
earth  in  the  pots,  to  keep  it  from  co^itracting  moss,  &c.  and  keep 
all  the  house  clean,  sweet,  and  in  neat  order. 

Care  of  Young  Succession  Finesy  and  other  Plants, 

The  young  pines  or  other  plantsHn  succession  houses  must  have 
the  same  care  as  above;  and  those  in  bark-beds  under  garden- 
frames  are  to  be  diligently  attended  to ;  the  outside  lining  must  be 
kept  to  the  full  height  of  the  frame  all  around,  and  in  a  regular  and 
constant  state  of  warmth ;  the  glasses  must  be  carefully  and  suffi- 
ciently covered  every  night,  and  by  day  in  a  very  Severe  frost,  but 
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the  plants  should  have  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  air  whenever 
it  caif  be  given  with  safety :  decayed  leaves  must  constantly  be  pick- 
ed oify  and  taken  out  of  the  frame,  but  watering  will  seldom  be  ne- 
cessaiy  at  this  season,  as  the  steam  arising  from  the  bed  will  occa- 
sion a  moist  atmosphere  about  the  plants.  Observe  that  the  more 
succulent  kinds,  will  not  keep  as  well  in  such  a  place,  as  in  a  dry 
stove,  or  on  shelves  in  the  Hot-house. 

The  garden  pits  erected  with  brick  and  furnished  witli  flues,  in 
which  you  have  tender  exotic  plants,  must  also  have  a  lining  of  hot  Y 
dung  placed  round  them  to  their  full  height,  in  oixler  to  prevent  the 
frost  from  penetrating  in  through  the  wall ;  moderate  fires  must  be 
made  in  the  flues  every  evening,  and  in  severe  weather  to  keep  up 
the  internal  heat,  when  that  of  the  pit  is  found  not  to  be  sufficiently 
strong:  the  glasses  must  be  well  covered  with  mats,  &c.  every 
night,  and  even  by  day  when  the  weather  is  cloudy  an4  the  frost 
very  severe. 


DECEMBER. 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

THIS  is  very  frequently  one  of  the  most  severe  of  our  winter 
months,  and  every  judicious  gardener  will  be  well  provided  against 
its  rigour,  by  having  all  his  frames  lined  round  as  directed  in  No- 
vember, and  being  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  mats  and  other 
covering.  If  this  provision  be  neglected,  he  may  be  taken,  as  it 
were  by  surprize,  and  in  one  or  two  nights,  lose  u  great  number  of 
valuable  plants. 

Should  the  weather  prove  mj|d,  and  the  ground  continue  open, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month)  which  seldom  happen  in  the  middle 
or  eastern  states,  you  may  complete  any  work  recommended  to  be 
done  in  November,  and  then  unavoidably  omitted ;  such  as  dressing 
asparagus  and  artichoke  beds,  taking  up  and  putting  into  a  state  of 
preservation,  cabbages,  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  celery,  en- 
dive, cardoons,  salsify,  scorzonera,  8cc.  But  the  many  chances  that 
are  against  your  being  able  to  accomplish  this  work  in  December^ 
ought  to  induce  you  to  double  your  diligence  in  November,  and 
complete  every  thing  in  due  season. 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  Plants, 

Every  mild  day  observe  to  uncover  your  cauliflower  plants  which 
arejunder  frames  and  glasses^  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air ; 
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otherwise  ihej  will  draw  up  and  become  weak :  coostantlf  pick 
off  all  decayed  leares,  which  if  suffered  to  reuuin  oo  would  be  very 
injurioua  to  the  plants,  espedally  if  it  should  happen^as  it  frequently 
does  in  this  month,  that  the  weather  would  be  so  severe  as  to  ren- 
der it  imprudent  to  uncover  the  beds  for  several  days  successive!  j  ; 
for  when  these  decayed  leaves  rot,  they  emit  a  rancid  vapour,  whicli 
mixinj^  with  the  conBned  adr  of  the  beds,  renders  it  very  unwhole- 
some for  the  plants. 

When  it  is  not  safe  to  take  off  the  lights  entirely,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  let  them  be  raised  upon  props  two  or  three  inches  at  tlie 
back  of  the  frames,  to  let  in  fresh  air  tu  the  plants. 

The  glasses  must  be  covered  every  night  with  mats,  straw,  fern, 
or  some  other  long,  dry  litter,  and  even  in  the  day  time  when  the 
frost  is  very  rigorous ;  but  no  opportunity  ought  to  be  missed  to 
admit  light  to  the  plants,  and  to  give  them  air  when  it  can  be  done 
with  safety.  The  frame  containing  them  must  be  carefully  lined  aJl 
round  the  outside,  as  directed  in  November,  to  prevent  the  frost 
from  penetrating  in  at  the  sides  and  ends  thereof. 

Some  will  consider  this  rather  troublesome,  but  it  will  be  found 
much  less  so,  than  to  sow  the  seed  in  January  or  February,  aiul 
nurse,  and  once  or  twice  transplant  the  young  seedlings  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  and  spring ;  besides,  the  autumn  sown 
plants  when  taken  proper  care  of,  will  produce  much  larger  and 
better  heads  than  those  sown  in  winter  or  spring,  and  be  earlier  and 
more  certain. 

The  early  Smyrna,  York,  sugar-loaf,  and  other  tender  kinds  of 
cabbage-plants,  require  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  cauli- 
flower, but  being  more  hardy  less  covering  will  be  necessary,  and 
more  air  may  with  safety  be  admitted.  There  is  nothing  more  in- 
jurious to  either,  than  to  be  kept  too  closely  covered ;  therefore 
no  opportunity,  if  but  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  ought  to  be 
omitted  to  admit  light  and  air,  when  it  ctak  be  done  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  safety. 

The  Savoy,  flat  Dutch,  drum-head,  and  other  late  kinds,  will  keep 
when  planted  in  warm  borders,  with  very  little  protection ;  arches 
made  of  old  hoops,  &c.  should  be  erected  over  them,  on  which  to 
lay  mats,  straw,  branches  of  everfi;reen  trees,  or  shrubS)  &c  For 
further  paniculars,  see  page  505. 

Cai:e  ^Lettuce  Plant; 

The  care  of  lettuce  plants  being  the  same  now  as  in  the  ensuing 
month,  I  refer  you  for  the  necessary  instructions  to  page  10,  and 
also  to  page  504 

^mall  SaUacUng, 

Where  small  sallading,  such  as  cresses,  rape,  mustard,  lettuce, 
radish,  Sec.  is  required  at  this  season,  these  seeds  must  be  sown  in 
a  hot-bed,  protected  with  a  good  frame  and  glassesi  and  also  suflBi- 
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cicnt  covering  of  mats,  &c.  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cover  the 
seeds  deeper  with  earth,  than  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  hide 
them. 

Keep  the  glasses  constantly  over  them,  and  admit  air  to  the  plants 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  by  raising  the  lights  a  little 
behind,  otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to  become  mouldy  and  der 
cay.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  glasses  must  be  kept 
well  covered  every  night,  and  even  in  the  day  time  during  extremer 
ly  severe  weather. 

« 

lifushrooms. 

Particular  care  must  now  be  taken  to  preserve  the  mushroom 
beds  from  frost  or  wet,  either  of  which  would  destroy  the  spawn, 
^nd  render  the  beds  unproductive.  They  must  consequently  be 
covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  dry  straw,  and  over  this  mats: 
after  heavy  rains  or  snow  they  should  be  examined,  and  if  you  find 
the  covering  next  the  earth  of  the  beds  wet,  take  it  totally  away  and 
immediately  replace  it  with  dry  straw.  Where  the  necessary  and 
proper  care  is  taken,  there  will  be  a  constant  supply  of  mushrooms 
for  the  table,  even  in  the  most  rigorous  seasons.  Observe  the  gene- 
ral directions  given  in  page  5or,  Sec. 

Forcing  Aafiaragus^ 

Hot-beds  may  now  be  made  for  forcing  asp^ragus>  to  supply  thp 
table  about  the  latter  end  of  January  ;  for  at  this  season,  it  will  be 
full  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  making  the  beds,  before  the  aspa- 
ragus will  be  fit  to  cut,  presuming'  the  beds  to  be  kept  of  a  due  tenw 
perature  of  heat.  For  the  method  of  making  and  man::ging  them^ 
see  page  1 15,  8cc. 

Ordinary   TVor/c, 

If  the  weather  continues  open  carry  dung  into  the  quarters  of  the 
kitchen -garden,  spread  it,  and  tronch  the  ground,  laying  it  in  high 
sloping  ridges  to  be  mellowed  by  the  frost,  &c. 

When  the  ground  is  frozen  that  it  cannot  be  dug,  cart  or  carry 
in  manure,  and  lay  it  down  in  convenient  places,  to  have  it  at 
hand  when  the  frost  goes  off;  repair  the  fences  of  the  garden  where 
necessary ;  if  you  have  any  seeds  remaining  in  their  pods  or  cap- 
sules, beat  or  rub  out  and  clean  them,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sow- 
ing when  wanted ;  prepare  all  tools  which  may  be  necessary  in 
spring,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  when  the  season  is  favourable 
for  commencing  your  early  cropping. 

Provide  from  the  woods,  &c.  pea-sticks,  and  bean-poles,  of  every 
size;  dress  and  point  them,  that  they  may  be  in  complete  rea- 
diness when  wanted ;  collect  all  your  old  sticks  and  poles  which 
are  yet  fit  for  use,  and  lay  them  with  the  new  ones  under  the  pro- 
teption  of  some  shed,  to  prevent  their  rotting  by  wet,  &c. 
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SOUTHERN    STATES. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states  as  have  but  very  slight  frosts  hi 
TTinter,  you  n\ay  in  addition  to  other  necessary  work^  sow  on  warm 
borders  for  early  crops,  small  quantities  of  carrots^  parsneps>onioDs> 
beets,  radish*  lettuce,  spinage,  and  parsley,  &c.'earth  up  late  celery 
and  cardoons,  tic  up  endive  Ibr  blanching,  and  plant  out  in  rows  up 
to  their  heads  such  of  the  cabbage  tribe  as  are  intended  for  seed} 
covering  their  heads  with  straw  if  found  necessary,  to  preserve  them 
from  frost  or  wet.  Take  care  to  set  each  kind  apart  by  itself,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  other,  for  if  contiguous,  the 
farina  of  the  one  when  in  blossom,  woul4  impregnate  the  seeds  in 
the  ovaries  of  the  other,  whereby  the  whole  would  become  bastiu'r 
dized,  and  you  would  have  neither  kind  in  its  original  purity. 

Plant  early  Ma^gan,  Lisbon,  long-pod,  and  Windsor  beans,  and 
sow  early -frame,  golden,  and  charleton  hotspur  peas;  earth  up 
the  crops  of  peas  and  beans,  which  were  sowed  in  the  preceding 
months,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  frost,  cover  them  at  night  and  in  severe  weather 
.with  long  dry  straw,  which  can  be  conveniently  removed  when  a 
favourable  change  takes  place,  and  laid  on  again  when  found  necesr 
sary. 

Plant  out  gaflick,  rocambole,  and  shallots,  likewise  large  onions, 
for  seed,  and  sow  as  directed  in  March,  the  seeds  pf  rhubarb,  seaT 
kale,  skerrets,  alesanders,  dill,  and  such  other  kinds  of  seed  as  dp 
not  vegetate  freely  when  H^pt  out  of  the  ground  till  spring. 
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Imfiraving  the   Borders^  ksfc. 


YOU  may  nqw  carry  well-ixtfted  old  dung,  rich  earth,  or  com? 
post,  and  spread  it  on  the  borders  in  which  are  planted  wall  or  espa- 
lier trees;  this  will  protect  the  roots  during  winter;  in  spring, 
when  dug  in,  it  will  add  new  vigour  to  the  trees,  and  the  advantage 
will  be  very  evident  in  the  ensuing  crops.  Standard  fruit-trees  of 
every  kind,  will  be  greatly  improved  by  similar  treatment,  espcr 
cially  if  the  gt*ound  is  become  poor,  pr  any  way  exhausted. 

Protecting  the  roots  of  nevO'fdanted  Trees, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  omitted  in  November,  you 
should  lay  wispy  dung,  straw,  pr  long  litter  of  some  kind,  over  the 
roots  of  those  trees  which  were  planted  kst  spring,  or  in  the  pre- 
ceding months,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  having  too  great  an  effec:t 
on  their  young  and  yet  tender  fibres ;  this  in  very  rigorous  seasons 
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often  doeft  contiderable  injury  to  youngs  trees,  and  sometimes  lays 
the  foondation  of  diseases  which  ultimately  destroy  them. 

Figs  in  particular  will  require  this  attention,  and  besides,  the  tops 
and  stems  of  the  tender  kinds,  should  be  covered  with  mats,  or 
Qther  suitable  protection,  where  the  frosts  are  extremely  severe. 

Pruning  ji/ifile*  and  Pears  on  Enfialiers^  Is^c. 

Apples  and  pears  being  perfectly  hardy,  may  now  be  pruned  if 
the  weather  happens  to  be  mild,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in 
page  17 ;  but  if  this  is  not  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  dispatch- 
ing business  when  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  it  will  be  rather  bet- 
ter to  defer  pruning  till  the  latter  end  of  Febnlary,  unless  you  do  it 
before  the  severe  frosts  set  in. 

As  to  the  pruning  of  stone  fruit-trees,  I  would  not  recommeud  it 
to  be  done  in  the  middle  or  eastern  states  at  this  season,  for  the 
reasons  assigned  in  page  2 1 6,  &c.  but  in  the  southern  states  it  may 
be  now  performed  with  the  p:reatest  safety. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  being  extremely  hardy,  may  be  pruned 
in  any  of  the  wfnter  months ;  but  where  it  is  intended  to  propagate 
the  best  kinds  from  the  cuttings,  it  will  not  be  adviseable  to  prune 
or  dress  them  when  the  ground  is  so  frozen  as  to  prevent  your  being 
able  to  plant  the  good  cuttings- taken  off  in  pruning. 

Other  necessary  Work, 

You  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  apartments  where 
the  choice  winter  fruits  are  put  up,  for  should  any  of  them  get  fro- 
zen they  would  certainly  decay  soon  after,  and  rot  the  others  about 
them.  Examine  the  fruit  which  you  have  on  shelves  in  dry  warm 
cellars,. once  every  ten  days,  and  take  away  any  that  you  find  taint- 
ed: continue  over,  them  near  a  foot  thick  of  clean  dry  straw,  and 
secure  the  windows  and  doors  from  the  admission  of  frost. 

Take  off  all  moss  from  your  fruit-trees,  and  when  it  is  gathered, 
carry  it  quite  out  of  the  garden,  to  prevent  its  multiplying  by  seed, 
which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 

Nail  or  tie  up  the  dangling  shoots  which  are  loose  on  walls  or  es- 
paliers, to  prevent  their  being  dashed  about  by  the  winds,  and  con- 
lequently  their  bark  injured. 

Repair  all  your  decayed  espaliers,  or  prepare  stakes  and  other 
materials  for  so  doing  as  soon  as  the  frost  gets  out  of  the  ground. 

Make  or  provide  and  paint,  such  new  frame-work  trellises  as  you 
Intend  to  erect  next  spring,  and  do  every  other  work  that  may  have 
a  tendency  to  forward  your  business  at  that  season. 

Prepare  for  Forcing  Frtdt'Trees, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of  next  month, 
put  on  the  glasses  or  lights  on  your  fire-heat  forcing  frames,  such 
as  are  described  in  page  S3,  and  immediately  prune  and  nail  up  tlie 
trees  in  regular  order,  if  not  done  before. 

4  D 
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By  this  method  the  trees  will  not  be  so  sensible  of  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  depth  of  winter  to  spring,  when  you  kindle  fires* 
as  they  would  if  the  lights  were  not  now  put  on ;  and  it  wiU  gradu- 
ally bring  your  trees  to  a  state  of  vegetation,  for  the  works  of  na- 
ture are  performed  by  degrees,  and  not  in  a  hurry.  For  general  in- 
formation respecting  the  constructing  of  forcing-frames  and  houses* 
of  every  kind,  and  the  methods  of  working  them,  see  the  Frtdt^ 
Garden  for  January y  &c. 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states  as  have  not  severe  frost  in  winter* 
you  may  now  prune  apples,  pears,  plums,  chernes,  peaches,  necta- 
rines and  apricots ;  quinces,  raspberries,  currants,  g^ooseberries,  and 
every  other  kind  of  fruit-tree,  the  orange  family  and  the  fig  ex- 
cepted. You  may  also  plant  all  the  above,  and  any  other  sorts  with 
great  propriety  at  this  season,  excef^ting  the  orange  family  only. 
For  the  methods  of  pruning,  see  Jiinuary,  and  of  planting,  see  March. 
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APPLES  and  pear-trees  that  are  in  good  health,  may  now  be 

?runed  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  38,  Sec.  to  which 
particularly  refer  you ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  pruning 
of  stone-fruit  tr^es  to  February,  and  of  all  trees  that  are  in  a  bad 
state  of  health  to  the  beginning  of  March,  in  which  month,  (p.  216, 
&c.)  you  will  find  the  best  methods  of  treating  them  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  health  and  vigour. 

Rub  and  scrape  off  moss  wherever  it  appears  on  your  fruit-trees, 
it  robs  them  of  their  nourishment,  prevents  their  free  perspiration, 
and  is  an  enemy  to  them  in  every  way. 

You  may  now  cart  manure  into  the  orchard,  and  spread  it  over 
the  whole  ground,  if  necessary,  or  over  the  roots  of  such  trees  as 
you  think  are  in  most  need  of  it ;  this  will  not  only  be  of  very  con- 
siderable service  to  the  trees,  but  also  to  any  crops  of  grass  or 
grain,  £cc.  that  you  expect  off  the  place  the  ensuing  seasons. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  new-planted  trees  to  lay 
long-litter,  &c.  round  their  roots  to  protect  them  from  frost,  as 
directed  in  the  Fruit'Garden  for  this  month. 

The  hedges  which  enclose  your  orchard  and  other  compartments, 
and  that  are  grown  tall,  straggling,  and  thin,  may  now  be  cut  down 
and  plashed,  as  directed  in  page  260  ;  you  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  their  suffering  by  frost,  especially  the  white-thorns. 

SOUTHEaN    STATES. 

When  the  ground  continues  open  in  winter,  or  so  much  so,  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  operation  of  ploughing,  you  may  manure  your 
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orchards,  and  plough  such  of  them  as  you  intend  to  lay  down  with 
clover,  or  grass  of  any  kind,  or  to  raise  crops  of  grain  or  potatoes 
in.  You  may  likewise  continue  to  plant  and  prune  all  manner  of 
hardy  fruit-trees,  but  particularly  those  mentioned  in  the  Fruit* 
Garden  for  this  month.  Here  I  would  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion, the  perusal  of  the  article  Orchard  in  January,  page  38,  Febru- 
ary page  133,  and  March  page  216. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

IN  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  little  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
vineyard  at  this  season  ;  indeed  it  sometimes  happens  in  the  former, 
that  the  ground  is  open  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  which 
case  you  may  plough  between  the  young  vines  and  earth  them  up, 
as  directed  in  November,  if  then  omitted.  It  will  be  of  considerable 
use  to  lay  some  litter  round  the  roots,  and  a  little  way  up  the  stems 
of  such  tender  kinds  as  were  planted  in  the  preceding  spring  and 
autumn,  to  protect  them  from  very  severe  frost,  till  they  are  once 
fully  established.  For  further  particulars  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  month,  in  and  for  the  vineyard,  as  well  as  in  the  ensuing,  see 
page  41. 

In  the  southera  states  you  may  now  prune  vines,  as  directed  in 
February ;  and  south  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  vineyards 
may  be  planted  agreeably  to  the  instructions  giveti  in  March. 
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Mw'Planted  Tree9, 


CONTINUE  the  care  of  the  more  curious  and  tender  sorts  of 
new-planted  trees  and  shrubs ;  where  there  was  no  titter  laid  be- 
tween the  rows  in  November,  let  it  be  no  longer  neglected,  and 
bring  it  up  close  to  their  stems,  the  better  to  protect  all  the  roots 
from  frost,  should  the  winter  prove  so  severe  as  to  destroy  their  tops, 
which  may  also  be  protected  as  directed  in  page  574.  The  roots  and 
lower  parts  of  their  stems  being  thus  preserved,  they  will  generally 
shoot  out  freely  in  the  ensuing  spring,  from  neso*  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground. 

Seedling  Trees. 

Seedlings  which  make  but  slow  progress  in  growth  the  first 
year,  such  as  pines,  &c.  must  now  be  taken  due  care  of,  as  directed 
in  page  555. 
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The  beds  of  acoims  and  of  any  other  tree  seeds,  that  were  sown 
ID  the  preceding  months,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  laying  peas- 
straw,  fern,  leaves,  straw,  or  other  long  litter  over  them,  during  the 
continuance  of  hard  frost ;  but  this  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  spring,  otherwise  it  will  invite  a  resort 
of  mice,  &c.  to  destroy  the  seeds. 

Protecting'  Trees  arid  Shrubaj  Ijfc.  in  PoU» 

The  tall  growing  plants  in  pots,  which  are  plunged  in  warm  bor« 
ders,  and  the  pots  covei^ed  with  tan  as  directed  in  page  555,  may  if 
the  kinds  are  rather  tender,  require  an  awning  of  mats  or  strong 
canvas  over  them,  to  protect  them  from  cutting  winds,  which  are 
always  very  injurious  to  tender  plants.  The  other  tender  plants, 
both  shrubby  and  herbaceous,  which  you  have  in  pots  in  frames, 
must  be  duly  attended  to,  as  directed  in  page  563. 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

Where  the  ground  is  open  and  in  good  condition  Jbr  morking^  this 
is  a  very  proper  time  to  sow  hawthorn,  holly,  yew,  mezerec^, 
red-cedar,  juniper,  and  pyracantha  berries,  and  all  other  seeds  that 
require  a  years  previous  preparation,  such  as  Stewartia  Malacoden* 
dron,  ash,  Euonymus,  hornbeam,  Celastrus  scandans,  Nyssa,  and 
many  other  sorts.  For  the  method  of  performing  this  work,  see  the 
J^ursery  for  February, 

Continue  to  dig  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
forward  the  manuring  and  trenching  of  such  pieces  of  groundi  as 
are  to  be  planted  with  young  trees  in  the  ensuing  months. 

You  may  still  continue  to  make  layers  and  plant  cuttings  of  any 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  succeed  by  these  means,  and  also  dig 
up  and  transplant  suckers.  Prune  roses  and  other  hardy  shrubs, 
also  forest  and  young  fruitftrees  in  training.  Plant  out  into  nursery 
rows  the  various'  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  as 
directed  in  March ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  instruc-^ 
tions  are  exclusively  intended  for  such  parts  of  the  Union  as  have 
not  frost  daring  winter,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ploughing  of 
ground. 


tSCS! 


THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

TuUfiSy  Hyacinths^  ^nemonea^  and  RanunctUtucB, 

CONTINUE  to  protect  your  beds  of  choice  tulips,  hyacinths, 
anemones  and  ranunculuses,  as  directed  last  month  ;  this  will  be  in* 
dispensable  at  present,  as  December  is  generally  one  of  the  most 
severe  and  cutting  months  in  the  year,  It  would  be  unnecessary  in 
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this  place  to  repeat  all  the  instructions  given  in  November  for  that 
purpose,  and  therefore  I  refer  you  to  page  557,  &c.  for  information. 

Some  of  the  Van  Thol,  and  other  early  tulips,  Tirhich  were  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  October,  may  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  be  placed 
in  the  Hot-house,  or  in  any  other  forcing  department,  to  produce  a 
winter  bloom  of  flowers.  Early  hyacinths,  spring  crocuses,  snow- 
drops, dwarf  Persian  Iris,  and  polyanthus-narcissus,  may  now  be 
forced  in  like  manner :  but  observe,  that  you  are  to  reserve  a  suffi- 
ciency of  each  sort  for  several  successions,  so  as  to  have  a  constant 
supply  of  flowers  until  those  in  the  open  ground  begin  to  blow. 

When  the  plants  are  just  beginning  to  flower  some  of  them  may 
be  taken  in,  to  decorate  parlours  and  other  ix>oms. 

Ckire  ofAuriculaM  and  Carnations, 

Your  choice  auriculas  and  carnations  must  now  be  defended  from 
heavy  rains,  frost,  and  snow ;  but  large  portions  of  air  must  be 
admitted  to  them  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  otherwise  the 
auriculas  will  start  to  flower  at  an  untimely  season,  and  the  carnations 
teill  draw,  become  weakly,  and  be  good  for  nothing.  Neither  of 
*  them  are  very  tender,  and  consequently  should  not  be  kept  too 
closely  shut  up. 

Polyanthuses  and  Double  Primroses. 

The  fine  polyanthuses  and  double  primroses,  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  the  auriculas  and  carnations,  which  need  not  be 
repeated;  the  common  polyanthuses  and  primroses,  will  succed 
very  well  in  the  open  borders,  but  will  be  the  better  of  a  slight 
covering  of  straw  during  the  continuance  of  severe  firost. 

Double  Daisies, 

Continue  to  protect  and  treat  your  double  daisies  as  directed  in 
page  558.  You  may  now  place  a  few-  of  the  best  plants  which  you 
have  in  pots,  in  some  of  the  forcing  apartments,  to  promote  an  early 
bloom. 

Planting  Bulbous  Roots, 

m 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  should  the  weather  continue 
open,  or  that  it  is  practicable  to  work  the  ground,  you  may  plant 
hyacinths,  jonquils,  tulips,  double  narcissus,  star  of  Bethlehem, 
crociAes,  snowdrajn,  or  any  other  hardy  kinds  ^fbulbs  that  yet  re-* 
main  out  of  ground ;  but  it  is  wrong,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  defer  the 
planting  of  them  to  this  time.  However,  it  will  be  better  at  all 
events,  to  plant  the  above  kinds  now,  should  it  be  practicable,  than 
to  keep  them  up  till  spring ;  but  it  will  be  very  proper,  and  indeed 
I  may  say  necessary,  to  cover  the  newly-planted  beds  immediately 
with  straw,  or  other  light  covering,  for  such  roots  as  have  not  pro^ 
duced  fibres  before  the  setting  in  of  frost,  are  much  more  vulnerable 
to  it}  than  those  that  have, 
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PotyaDthus-narcissusy  anemones,  or  ranunculuses,  should  not  be 
planted  in  the  middle  or  eastern  states  at  this  season,  unless  they 
arc  cffcctuaUj  protected  afterwards  from  rain,  snow,  and  frost ;  I 
would  rather  advise  to  preserve  them  carefully  in  dry  sand  til!  the 
early  part  of  9^Iarch,  or  even  the  middle  of  that  month. 

Protect  Seedling  Bulbtj  k^c. 

The  various  kinds  of  seedling  bulbs,  should  now  be  carefully  pro- 
tected as  directed  in  page  559,  otherwise  many  of  them  will  be  in- 
jured.  The  boxes  in  which  were  sowed,  in  the  preceding  months, 
the  seeds  of  bulbous  rooted  flowers,  should  be  treated  in  like  manner. 

Protecting  Stocks^  WallfiowerSy  life. 

Your  double  stock-gillyflowers,  wallflowers,  and  other  plants  of 
similar  constitutions,  which  are  in  frames,  must  have  protection 
from  rain,  snow  and  severe  frost ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  during 
winter,  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  air  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  mild  days,  but  by  no  means  to  expose  them  or  any  other 
tender  plants,  to  a  hot  sun  whilst  in  a  frozen  state. 

Kew^planted  Shrubs  and  TVees, 

The  more  tender  or  choise  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  were 
planted  last  spring,  or  in  the  preceding  month,  should  now  have 
their  roots  well  protected  from  frost  by  laying  some  wispy  dung,  or 
long  litter  all  round  the  plants.  Some  kinds  may  even  require  to 
have  their  tops  matted  round,  or  each  to  be  completely  enveloped 
in  a  coat  of  long  straw,  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
plant,  and  terminating  there  in  a  point,  the  whole  assuming  the 
form  ot  a  sugarloaf.  The  straw  is  to  be  supported  by  placing 
slender  sticks  in  the  earth  round  the  shrub,  the  tops  of  which  are  to 
be  tied  together  over  it ;  a  few  willow  twigs  should  be  worked  in 
between  these  sticks  to  prevent  the  straw  from  falling  in,  which 
when  laid  on,  is  to  be  bound  round  by  hay  bands,  willows,  or  the  like. 

Hydrangea  hortensis,  China  and  Otaheite  roses,  Prunus 
Lauro-Cerassus,  and  small  plants  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Lager- 
stroemia  indica,  double  pomegranate  and  many  other  valuable  shrubs 
may  be  preserved  in  good  condition  by  this  means ;  and  ultimately 
inured  to  the  winter  frosts  without  much  injury  ;  observe  that  the 
covering  is  not  to  be  disturbed  before  the  middle  of  March,  in  the 
middle  states,  or  the  beginning  of  April  in  the  eastern  states  ;  and 
even  then,  it  is  to  be  taken  off  by  piece-meal  and  not  all  at  once, 
for  too  sudden  an  exposure  might  do  them  considerable  injury, 
should  a  hard  frost  or  cutting  winds  ensue.* 

Other  Useful  Work. 

Should  the  weather  prove  open  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
you  may  continue  to  prune  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  ;  spread  your 
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oompost  heaps  if  not  done  last  month,  and  prepare  more  if  neces- 
sary ;  rake  off  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  and  dig  among  your  clumps 
&nd  shrubbery  plantations. 

In  hard  frosty  weather,  when  little  else  can  be  done  in  the  gar- 
den, than  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  tender  plants,  &c.  prepare 
lable  sticks,  to  mark  or  number  the  various  flowers  and  seeds 
^hen  they  are  planted  or  sown,  and  prepare  all  the  tools  and  every 
other  necessary  convenience  for  your  spring  operations. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


IT  generally  happens  that  the  weather  is  extremely  rigorous  in 
this  month  ;  therefore,  more  than  ordinary  attention  must  be  paid' 
to  the  Green  House  plants.  In  cold  or  frosty  weather  keep  the 
i¥ind6ws  and  doors  closely  shut,  and  close  your  window- shutters 
carefully  every  night,  and  also  in  extremely  rigorous  frosts  except 
while  the  stin  shines  on  the  windows. 

When  Green-Houses  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  no  window- 
shutters,  which  is  certainly  wrong,  large  thick  mats  should  be 
hung  and  nailed,  or  made  fast  by  small  hooks,  in  front  of  the  lights 
every  cold  night,  and  also  in  the  day  time  when  the  weather  is 
very  severe,  and  no  sun.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  even 
when  there  are  shutters,  lo  hang  and  nail  up  mats  in  front  of  the 
windows,  to  check  the  piercing  wind.  If  there  are  short  roof-HghtS| 
they  must  be  covered  with  mats,  or  with  strong  canvass  during  the 
continuance  of  severe  weather  ;  these  may  be  so  contrived  as  to 
roll  up  and  fall  down,  by  means  of  lines  and  pullies,  at  pleasure. 

During  the  continuance  of  severe  frost  accomfianied  by  fiUrcing 
cutting  vfindsy  the  windows  must  never  be  opened,  that  is,  you  must 
neither  slide  the  lights  up  or  down,  but  always  keep  them  and  the 
door  or  doors  close,  and  any  plants  that  are  too  near  the  glass  must 
be  removed  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  especially  at  night  and  in 
cloudy  dark  weather. 

If  you  find  the  frost  likely  to  reach  your  plants,  notwithstanding 
all  this  care,  you  must  heat  the  Hues  by  gentle  fires  at  night,  and 
also  in  the  day  time  when  the  frost  is  very  pierceing  and  the  wea- 
ther dark,  and  indeed  without  such  a  convenience  it  is  almost  use- 
less to  attempt  the  erection  or  trouble  of  a  Green -House  either  in 
the  middle  or  eastern  states,  on  account  of  their  extremely  rigorous 
winters.  But  you  must  be  particular  never  to  heat  the  air  above 
40  or  45  degrees,  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometor ;  for  all  the  heat  that 
the  plants  require  at  this  season,  is  only^just  as  much  as  will  pre- 
sereve  them  effectually  from  frost. 

However,  be  very  particular  every  day  when  the  weather  is 
mild  and  the  sun  shining  on  the  windows,  to  slide  down  the  sashes 
even  if  but  half  an  hour,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  admit  fresh 
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air  and  ventilate  the  house  ;  for  if  the  plants  are  kept  too  close  thej 
will  become  tender  and  weak^  and  besides,  it  will  cause  the  leaves 
of  some  kinds  to  turn  of  a  jellowish  sickly  colour,  and  after  to 
get  mouldy  and  drop  off. 

N.  B.  The  plants  must  never  be  deprived  of  light  by  keejMng  the 
shutters  dose,  a  moment  longer  than  it  is  found  absolutely  neces* 
sary  for  their  preservation  ;  and  though  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
much  fire-heat  in  a  Green-House,  yet  I  would  prefer  it  to  keeping 
the  plants  too  long  in  darkness,  which  has  an  extremely  bad  effect 
upon  them'. 

For  particulars  respecting  watering  and  other  information,  I 
would  recommend  to  your  perusal  at  this  term,  the  entire  of  the 
article  Green-House,  in  January,  and  also  in  February,  pages  78 
and  158  ;  the  general  care  during  each  of  these  months  is  nearly 
the  same. 

The  plants  which  you  are  wintering  in  garden-frames,  must  now 
be  carefully  attended,  agreeably  to  the  dii*ections  given  in  page  563. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE, 


THE  frost  generally  sets  in  very  severe  in  this  month,  and  the 
winds  are  keen  and  cutting ;  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  your  fire  heat  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which 
must  be  regulated  by  a  thermometor  ;  never  letting  the  air  of  the 
house  be  c<jder  tlian  52  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  nor  warmer,  at  this 
st^souybyjirc  heat^  than  62  or  thereabouts ;  for  it  is  very  injudicious 
to  force  the  plants  now  into  a  fresh  state  of  vegetation,  all  that  they 
want  at  present  is  to  be  kept  comfortably  warm  and  rather  in  an  inac- 
tive state  ;  consequently  as  the  heat  of  the  day  in  sunny  weather  in- 
creases, you  must  slacken  your  fires  or  put  them  totally  out,  as 
the  case  may  be,  always  renewing  them  in  the  afternoon  or  whene- 
ver you  find  the  due  warmth  on  the  decline. 

It  will  be  generally  necessary  to  attend  the  fires  till  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when,  if  wanted,  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  must  be 
added  to  support  a  proper  deg^ree  of  beat  till  morning ;  and  in  ex- 
tremely severe  weather  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  sit  up  all 
night  to  guard  ag^nst  untoward  consequences  :  at  all  events  you 
must  be  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  renew  the  fires. 

If  the  Hot-House  is  furnished  with  shutters  or  covering  of  any 
kind,  as  noticed  in  page  90,  they  will  now  be  of  considerable  use, 
both  for  the  preservation  of  the  plants  and  the  saving  of  fuel.  It 
will,  however,  be  very  proper  to  hang  thick  mats  every  severe 
night  in  front  of  the  upright  sashes,  which  will  prevent  the  wind 
from  rushing  in  immediately  on  the  plants,  through  any  deficiencies 
that  may  be  in  the  work. 

If  the  bark-bed  was  properly  made  or  renewed  in  October,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  it  will  yet  be  in  a  proper  state  of  warmtbi 
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which  is  naw  essentially  necessary  ;  if  however,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  it  is  fcmiid  to  be  much  declined  in  heat,  it  should  be  fork- 
ed up,  to  revive  it,  as  directed  in  January i  but  more  particularly  so^ 
if  it  contains  pines  for  fruiting'  next  season  ;  which  must  be  now 
kept  rather  in  a  slow  state  of  vegetation,  than  dormant. 

Succession  pines,  or  other  plants  in  pits  or  in  the  succession-house, 
require  the  same  care  as  above  ;  observing  not  to  force  them  by  too 
much  heat)  lest  the  pines  start  to  a  fruiting  state  at  an  untimely  ^ 
period.  They  are  never  iit  to  produce  handsome  sized  fruit  until 
they  are  two  years  old,  at  which  age  they,  in  October,  should  be 
placed  in  the  frui ting-house,  for  the  ensuing  years  bearing. 

The  pines  and  other  plants  in  the  Hot-House,  &c.  will  still  re- 
quire to  be  be  watered  occasionally  ;  the  former  not  oftener  than 
once  a  week,  the  shrubby  kinds  in  small  pots  perhaps  twice  a  week,  - 
but  the  succulent  sorts  should,  at  this  season,  have  buL  very  little 
and  that  only  when  you  are  able  to  perceive  that  they  are  in  absolute 
want  of  it  ;  and  then  let  it  be  given  round  the  edges  of  the  pots, 
and  not  to  the  plants  themselves,  for  if  it  should  stagnate  about 
their  stems  it  would  i^nfaliably  rot  them!  The  varieties  of  Cactus 
Melocactus  or  Turk's  Cap,  with  many  other  of  the  most  succulent 
kinds,  should  at  this  season  have  no  water  given  them,  except  in 
cases  of  great  necessity. 

When  there  happens  to  come  a  fine,  -sunny,  calm  day,  it  will  be 
proper  to  admit  some  fresh  air  into  the  house,  by  sliding  some  of 
the  glasses,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  a  little  way  open,  even  if 
but  for  half  an  hour;  but  be  sure  to  close  them  again  in  'due  time^ 
and  especially  if  the  weather  changes  to  cold  or  cloudy.  This  is 
best  eflTected  at  this  season,  by  sliding  open  a  few  of  the  roof-lights 
if  it  can  be  done  with  convenience. 

Pick  off  such  decayed  leaves  as  you  perceive  on  the  various  plants, 
keep  them  free  from  insects  and  filth  of  every  kind,  and  the  whole 
house  as  sweet  and  clean  as  possible. 

Sprinkle  your  flues  and  walks  occasionally  with  water,  to  raise  a 
comforting  steam  of  moisture  in  the  house ;  especially  when  you 
are  obliged  to  burn  fires  constantly  night  and  day.  This  will  pre- 
serve the  plants  from  the  bad  effects  produced  by  the  parching  in- 
fluence of  a  constant  fire-heat,  and  also  tend  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  insects.  .  « 

You  may  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  introduce  into  the 
Hot-House,  pots  of  strawberries  and  flowering  plants  of  various 
kinds  ;  sow  cucumber  seed,  and  plant  kindney-beans,  as  directed 
in  January y  in  order  to  force  them  into  early  perfection.  .  Pots  or 
tubs  of  bearing  grape-vines  may  also  be  now  introduced  for  early 
fruiting,  if  there  are  none  trained  in  from  the  outside.  Such  vines 
as; are  planted  in  firont  of  the  house  and  trained  in  under  the  lights, 
should  have  the  parts  of  their  stems  which  are  ^posed  to  the 
weather,  well  wrapped  round  with  hay  or  straw*  neatly  tied  on, 
also,  their  roots  covered  sufiiciently  with  long  litter ;  for  their 
juices  being  put  into  full  circulation  by  the  forcing  heat,  renders 
the  exposed  parts  much  more  vulnerable  to  frost,  than  if  the  entire 
plants  stood  inactive  in  the  open  air. 

4% 
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I  have  now  gone  through  the  work  of  the  several  months,  and 
endeavoured  to  adapt  the  whole  to  the  seasons  and  local  situatioDS 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  to  explain  and  simplify  the  va- 
rious operations,  and  to  render  the  work  of  as  much  public  utility 
as  in  my  power ;  if  I  have  &llen  into  any  mistakes,  or  omitted  any 
thing  useful,  I  shall  consider  myself  under  serious  obligations  to 
those  who  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  of  them ;  and  should  I 
live  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  this  work>  will  be  attendys  to 
make  due  reparation. 


\y  J  -.4 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE. 


HAVING  concluded  the  necessary  instructions  for  performr 
4ng  the  principal  horticultural  works  of  the  entire  year  (-1  hope  to 
the  satisfaction  and  advantage  of  my  fellow^itizens,  and  the  public) 
I  now  proceed  to  ^he  General  Catalogue,  w^iich  I  ^hall  endeavour 
to  arrange  and  subdivide  in  such*^  a  mannep  as  to  be  convenient,  in^ 
teresting,  and  inductive  to  a  bo^ical  or  scientific  knowledge  of 
plants ;  the  importance  of  which  to  society,  in  as  much  as  vegetables 
have  relation  tb  medicine,  manu&ctures,  the  pi*oduction  of  valuable 
articles  of  necessity  and  commerce,  Is  so  well  known  to  every  civili- 
zed nation,  that  it  is  unnecessary  tp  recapitulate  its  advantages.  The 
innocent,  healthful,  and  pleasing  amusement  that  Botanical  studies 
might  afibrd  tP  thc^  fair  daughters  of  Columbia,  who  have  leisure 
time  to  devote  to  such,  is  also  a  very  important  object,  as  in  that 
way,  many  happy  and  enchanting  houi*s  plight  be  delightfully  spent 
to  useful  and  »dUbrious  purposes,  which  otherwise  would  hang  hea- 
vily or  be  trifjed  a^^ay  perhaps  to  disadvantage. 

The  subdivisions  shall  be  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
treated  of  in  the  work,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  plants  therein, 
some  double  and  monstrous  varieties  excepted,  but  may  be  raised 
from  seed,  if  obtained  fresh  from  their  .respective  native  coun- 
tries, or  from  where  they  arrive  at  due  maturity ;  at  present,  an 
immense  numl^r  pf  then^  are  in  possession  of,  and  for  sale  by  tqe 
Author  pf  this  work,  and  every  effort  shall  be  made  on  his  part 
to  procure  the  greatest  collection  possible,  as  well  of  the  beautifub 
and  curious>  as  of  the  more  important  and  valuable  sorts.  "^   \. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  KITCHEN-GARDEN  ESCULENT 

PLANTS  AND  HERBS. 


COMMOV  HAMSS.  BOTANICAL   NAMES. 

ARTICHOKE}  Garden  -  Cynara  Seolymus 

1.  Green  Globe.    3,  White  Globe. 

3.  French. 
Artichoke,  Jerusalem  MelioHthut  tuberotw 

A8para|u«,  the  Garden  4tpar(unu  pffidnaltM 

1.  Dutch.  3.  Gravesend.    3.  Bat- 

tersea.    4.  Ltfrge  Jersey. 
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Bean,  The  common  Garden 

1.  Eariy  Mazag«i.  2.  Eariy  LU* 
bon.  3.  Long  podded.  4.  Com- 
mon field  or  Hone.  5.  Dwarf 
Cluster.  6.  White  3lowom.  7. 
Red  Blossom.  8.  Large  Windsor. 
9.  Large  Tokcr.  10.  Broad  Spa- 
nish. 11.  Mumford.  13.  Green 
NonparcU.  13.  Turkey  ^Lm^ 
pod.    14.  Green  Genoa,  &c. 

Bean,  The  Dwarf  Kidney 

1.  Eariy  YeUow  Dwarf.  2.  Early 
Gieam-OQloured  do.  3.  Early 
speckleddo.  4.  Early  White  do. 
5.  Early  Brown-specUed  do.  6i. 
Negro  dwarf.  7.  Large  White 
do.  8.  Porple-specklea  do.  9. 
Black-eyed  do.  10.  Red-speckled 

do. 

■JRunning  JlvuU. 
1.  Com  Beans.    2.  Large  White 
Runners.  3.  Cream-coloured  Run- 
ners.  4.  Round  White  Runners, 
Sec. 

„  Scarlet  Runners 
,»  Lima  Beans 
„  Carolina  do. 
Beet,  The  Common 

1.  Red  Beet. 

2.  Long  Red  do. 

3.  Tumep-footed  do. 

4.  Tellow^rooted  do. 
^.  Green  or  White  do. 

6.  MangeUWurzelj*  or  ^oot  of 
Scarcity 
Borage,  Coihtnon 
Borecole,  Purple-eiuied 

„  Creen-curled 

„  Siberian  or  Scotdi 

,,  Brussels  Sprouts 

„  Finely  Fringed 
Broccoli,  Italian 

1.  Early  Purple.    2.  Early  Green. 

3.  Large  Late  Purple.    4.  Large 
White 
Cabbage,  Heading 

1.  Early  Smyrna.    2.  Early  York. 

3.  Eai-ly  Heart-shaped.    4.  Earhr 

Battersea.  5.  Early  Antwerp,  -o. 

Early  Dwarf.  7.  Early  Sugar-loaf. 

8.  Large  Late  Sugar-loaf.  9.  Ljoffib 

Scotch.     10.  Large  English.  11. 

LargeDrum-bead.  12.  FlatDutch. 

13.  Large  Late  Battersea.  14.  Red 

Pickling. 
Cabbage',  Tumep 

„Tumep-rooted 

„  Jerusalem  Ka^ 
Cabbage,  Savoy 

I.Green.    2.  Tellow.  S.Milan. 
Calabash,  or  Bottle-gourd 


nUa  Fuh 


PboMtokM  mtlfwiit  t.  pmmilm 


r»nKUtthiB» 


T.  coedneti 
naseoiut  Umetuu 

▼. 
Seta  vid^aru 

y.  rubra  milgarv 

V.  rubra  major 

T.  rubra,  radice  rap^ 

V.  tutea  major 

w.paiSdewemmajm: 

„  Ciela 
Borago  ofictnalu 
Mrattiea  oleraeea  taehtiata 

„  oleraeea  eekuieea 


Mraetiea  oieraeea  italica 


Bramca  ^eraeea  otfiuat( 


ftra^iea  tderacea  Hapobr^e^ca 
y,  Napue  eativa 

Braeeica  oUracea  eabaiid^ 

Cucttrbu^  lagmgtri<k 


xscuusiirr  PLAirrs  and  ^erbs. 
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Cardoofi,  Spanish 
Carroty  Longp  Onmre 
,,  Early  Horn  ao. 
Cauliflower,  £arly 

9,  Late  do. 
pelery,  Italian  upright 

1.  Solid  staked.  2.  North's  Large. 
3.    Patagonian.     4.  Red-sta]ke4 
Solid. 
Celeriac,  Tumep-rooted  Celery 
ChervU 
Chives  or  CivM 
Coriander 
Com,  Indian 
Com-saliad 
CiRs,  or  Pepper-grass 

1.  Narrow-leaved.  S.  Broad- leay- 
«d.    3.  Curled-lea^ed. 
Cress,  Winter,  or  SaUad  Scurvy-grass. 
Cress,  Water 
Cucumber,  Common 

1.  Early  Frame.  3.  Early  Pricklv. 
3.  Early  Cluster.    4.  Long  Prick- 
ly.   5s  Long  Green  Turkey.    6 
Long  White  iTurkey.     7.  Long 
Roman.    8.  White  Spined. 
Cucumber,  Round  Prickly 
Egg-Plant 

1.  Purple-fruited 
3.  White-fruited 
EndiTCy  Green-curled 
„  White-curled 
„  Broad  leaved 
Finochio 

Parlick,  Cultivate4 
Gourd-  Squash 
Ground  Nut 
Leek,  Common 

,,  Narrow-leave^ 
„  Broad-leaved 
Lettuce,  or  Sallad 

I.  White  Cos.     3,  Green  Cos. 

3.  Esypti^  Cos.  4.  Black  Cos. 
5.  Aleppo.  6.  India.  7.  Brown 
Dutch.  8.  Common  Cabbage. 
9.  Imperial.    10.  Grand  Admiral. 

II.  Hammersmith  Hardy-green. 
12.  TennisbaU.  13.  New  Ze^ 
land.  14.  Large  Royal.  15.  Ma* 
deira.     16.  Saxony  Cabbage,  Sec, 

Melon,  Musk 

I.  Early  Romana.  2.  Early  Can- 
taleupe.     3.  Early  Small  Zattei 

4.  Early  Succado.  5.  Black  Por- 
tugaL  6.  Golden  Rock.  7.  Large 
Mo|^.  8.  Minorca.  9.  Large 
African.    10.  Rock  Cantaleupe. 

II.  Netted  Green-flesh.  12.  Japan 
Rock.  13.  Nutmeg,  &c. 

Mek>n,  Water 

L  Long  Red-flesh.  2.  Long  Yd- 


Cjfnara  Carduneului 
JioMUM  Carcta 

Brauica  •Itracea  koitytU' 

Apiufn  graveoUiu  dule€ 


Apium  graveolcnt  rapaceuim 
Scandtx  CerefoHutn 
Allium  Schtmoprannn 
Coriandrum  sativum 
Zea  if  ay* 

Valeriana  Loauta  tditoria 
Lepidium  tatinmn 


Mri$ymum  Earbana 
Sisymbrium  Katiurtium 
Cucumi*  sativui 


Ckeumis  Anguria 
Solanum  Melonf^^n^ 


Gcborivm  XtuUmi4 


Jnetltufn  azoricun^ 
Allium  sativum 
Cueurbita  Melofieptf 
Araebis  bypofam 
Allium  Farrum 


tfOetuctt  MMtiva 


Oioimu  Milo 


Cucurbita  Citrullui 
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low.fletb.  3.  Lanpe  Roond  Red- 
flesh.    4.  GreeB-flesh  do.  ' 

MufthrooiD 

Mustard;  Wliite 
,.  Black 

Nasturtium,  Lar^ 

Pkra 

Onion,  Common 

.1.  Strasbur^.  2.  White  Spanish. 
3.  Silver-skinned.  4.  lAdeira. 
5.  Long-keeping.  6.  Blo6d-red; 
r.  Welsh 

8.  Tree 

prachi  or  English  Lamb?s^uarter 

9,  L'ar|fe  Green-leaved 
„  Red-leaved 

Parslej,  Common 
„  Curled 
„  Hamburg,  or  Large-rooted 

Parsnep,  Long  Garden 

Patience  Dock  '" 

Pea,  Garden 

1.  Early  Frame.  2.  Early  Golden 
Hotspur.  3.  Early  Charleton  do. 
4.  Spanish  Dwarf.  5  Dwarf  SU- 
gar.  6.  Leadman's  Dwarf.  7. 
Tall  Sugar.  «.  Sugar  Poland.  9. 
Blue  Prussian;  10.  Green  Impe- 
rial Marrow.  1 1 .  Dwarf  Marrow- 
fat. 12.  White  Rouncival.  13. 
Large  Green  do.  14. '  Large 
Gray.  15.  Spanish  Morotto.  16. 
Common  Field.  17.  Pearl,  o^ 
Nonesuch.  18.  Essex  Heading. 
19.  Albany.     20.    Glory  of  En- 

fland.      21.    L-tfrge    Marrowfatl 
2.  Dutch  Admim. 
Pepper,  Red  or  Guinea 

1.  Long-podded 

2.  Heart-shaped 
S.Bell 

4.  Cherry,  Sec. 
Potatoe,  Common 
Potatoe,  Swtfet 
Pumpkin,  or  Pompion 

Many  varieties, 
Radish,  Garden 

1.  Farly  Frame.    2.  Early  Purple 

Short-top.    3.  Salmon  Short-top*. 

4.  Common  Salmon.    5.  White 

Short-top.      6.  White   Tumep- 
.  rooted      7.  Red  Tumep-rootcd. 

8.  White    Winter   Radish.     9. 

Black   Winter   do.     10.   White 

Naples,  &c. 
Radish,  Horse 
Rampion,  Esculent 
Rape,  or  Cole-seed 
Rocambole 
Salsafy 
Scorzonera 


Agariat9  carnjtettrit 
Sinaph  alba 

„  nigra 
Tropeeolunt  maju* 
jtHbitcus  etculentu* 
Allium  Cepa 


„fi*tulo9uin 
„  cati€ulefue 
Jtrtplex  borteiuit 


Jpium  petroselimtm  foCrvin^ 
„  crUpufn  **  * 

'„  latifoUum 

Pattinaca  Mativa 

Sumex  Patientia  . 

Pitum  *atimtnn 


Captieufn  onntrvnt 

T.  Afmoribtu  nlitpu^ 

V.  cordiforme        • ' 

V.  tetragonttm 

V.  ceratifamu 
Solanum  tuberosum 
Comolvuliu  Batata* 
Cueurkita  Ptpo 

JRapbanui  sativum 


Qocblcaria  Armoracia 
CoTtipanula  RapunculuM 
Brattica  Napu* 
Allium  Seorodoprasum 
Tragopogon  torrifolium 
Scorzonera  hitpanica 


AROMATIC,  POT,  AND  SWEET  HERBS. 
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Sea-Kftle,  or  Cabbage 
Shallot 


Sorrel,  Broad-leaved 
„  Round-leaTed 
Spinach,  1.  Prickly-seeded . 

2.  Burdock.    3.  Round-leaved. 
Squash,  Warted 

Many  varieties. 
Tomatoes,  or  Love-apple 
Tumep,  Cultivated 

1.  Early  Dutch.    3.  Early  Stone. 

3.  Early  Green.  4.  Yellow  Round. 
5.  Large  Red-topped.  6.  White 
Hound.  7.  Tankard.  8.  Large 
Elnglish  Field.  9.  Swedish.  10. 
Long  French. 


O-ambe  maritima 
Allium  Jtealonicum 
Stum  Sisarum 
Mufnex  Acetoia 

„  scutatut 
Spinacia  oleracea 

Cucwrbita  verrvcota 

Solanum  Lycoperticum 
Brauica  Rupa 


AROMATIC,  POT,  AND  SWEET  HERBS. 


AKISEi 
Basils  Sweet 

„  Bush 
Caraway 
Claiy 
Coriander 
Chamomile 
DiU 
Fennel,  Common 

„  Sweet 
Hyssop 
Lavender 
Lovage 
Marigold,  Pot 
Marjoram,  Sweet 

M  Pot 

„  Winter  Sweet 
Mint,  Spear      ^ 

„  Pepper 
'  „  Pennyroyal 

„  Horse 
Rosemary  ^ 

Sage,  Common    ^ 
Savory,  Summer  K 

„  Winter 
Smallage 
Tairagon 
Thyme,  Common 

„  Lemon    ^ 


Pitnpinella  AnUum 
Ocymttm  BatUicum  medium 

I,  mtUfiihum 
Carum  Carui 
Salvia  Sclarea 
Coriandrum  sativum 
Antbe^ms  nobilis 
Anethum  graveolms 
Anetbum  Fmnieulum 

„  V.  dulce 
B[y*»opUM  offieinalit 
Zayendula  Spiea 
Lijputicum  Levistieunt 
Calendula  officinalis 
Origanum  Majorana 

„  Onitet 

„  beraeleotieum 
Mentba  virides 

„  piperita 

„  Pulegium 
Monarda  punctata 
Rormarimu  officinalis 
Salvia  officinalis 
Satureia  bortensis 

„  montana 
Apiuin  graveolens 
APtemisia  Dracunculus 
Tbymus  vulgaris 

„  serpyllum 


PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  MEDICINAL  PURPOSES,  &c 


Ague-weed,  Thorougbwort 
Angelica,  Garden 
Bctony,  Wood 


Eupatorium  perfoliatum 
Angelica  Arebangelica 
Betonica  officinalis 
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Bttglotf 

Canluus  benedictus 

Celandine 

Comfrey,  Common 

Cucumber^  Bitter 

Elecampane 

Flax,  Common 

Fenug^ek 

Fevenew 

Foxglove 

Grorawett 

Hemlock 

Horehound 

Howid's-tongiM 

Liquorice 

Madder,  Dyer's 

MaUow,  Marsh 

Mugvort,  Common 

Kep,  or  Catmint 

Kettle,  Stinging 

Palma  Cbristi,  or  Castor-oil  Nut 

Pimpernel, 

Piiik-nx)t,  Carolina 

Poppy,  Opium 

Rue,  Garden 

Rhubarb,  True  Turkey 

„  Common 
Scurvy-grass 
Snake-root,  Virginia 
Southernwood 
Tansey 
Tobacco,  Cultivated 

„  Common  English 
Weld,  Woad,  or  Dyet's^sreed 
Winter  Cherry 
Wormseed,  Go#iefoot 
Wormwood 
Yarrow 

„  Sweet  or  Milfoil 


Anebiua  officinaU* 
Centaurea  henedieta 
Cbeiidanum  ^nfj^ 
SympApum  offiuMMk 
Cueumu  Coloeiatbut 
Inula  StUnhan 
Limtm  untatuumum^ 
Triganelia  Ftnmm 
Matricaria  Partbtuium^ 
Digitaiit  purpuna 
Litbotparmum  ojfanale 
Ctiuiufn  fnaculattm^ 
Maruinuni  vu^are 
CynogloMwtn  ojfcituiiM. 
Glycjrrbiza  glabra 
RuUa  unetorum 
Althaea  -ojjieinalit 
Artemisia  vulgaris 
ihpeta  Cataria 
Urtica  urent 
Ricinus  communis 
Anagalis  arvensis 
Spigelia  marilahdica 
Fapaver  somniferutn 
Ruta  graveolens 
Rbeum  palnuaum 

„  RbapoMicmtn 
Cocblearia  officinalis 
Aristohcbia  serpentaria 
Artemisia  Abrotanum 
Tanacetum  vulgare 
Nicotiana  Tabacum. 

„  rusticum 
Reseda  Luteola 
Pbysalis  Alkekeg^ 
Cbenepodium  ajuMminticutn 
Artemisia  Absintbiutn 
Acbillea  MilUfolivim 

f,  Ageratum 


A  SELECT  LIST  OF  FRUIT-TREES. 


Which,  being  all  hardy,  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in 
every  state  of  the  Union ;  especially  if  soil  and  exposure  be  given 
agreeably  to  their  respective  natures  and  necessities. 

it/*  These /qUoxp  in  Successive  Columns, 


ALMOND,  Amygdalus  communis 

1.  Sweet  or  Jordan  Almond 

2.  Common,  or  thidk-sheiled  do. 

3.  Bitter  Almond 
Apple,  Pyru*  btnlus 

Summer  Apples. 
1.  Ginetting*,  or  Juneateing 
3.  £arly  Harvest 


3.  Eve  Apple 

4.  Suumier  Qiicrning 

5.  M;.n^-aret  Apple 

6.  King;  Apple 

7.  B  w  Ai  jile 

8  £nt;Ush  Cdlin 

9.  SwccTs  HaiA'ast 

10.  \VoohBan*s  Harvest 
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Autumn  and  Early  Winter  Applet. 

11.  Golden  Pippin 

12.  Summer  Blush 

13.  Queen  Apple 

14.  Summer  Pearmun 

15.  Lemon  Pippin 

16.  Fall  Pippin 

ir.  Autumn  Pearmain 

18.  Shippen*s  Russet 

19.  American  Pippin 

20.  Burlington  Pippin 

21.  Golden  Rennet 

22.  Aromatic  Pippin 
^3.  Sheep's  Snout 

24.  Scarlet  Pearmain. 

25.  Orange  Apple 

26.  Vandevere 
Long-keepin^  Applet, 

27.  Newtown  Pippin 

28.  Newark  Pippin 

29.  Priestly's  Apple 

30.  Jersey  Greenmg 

31.  Monstrous  Pippin 

32.  English  ^Tonpareil 

33.  American  Nonpareil 

34.  Doctor  Apple 

35.  Everlasting  Apple 
S6.  Royal  Russet 

37.  Holland  Pippin 

38.  Late  Golden  Pippin 

39.  Crafton  Apple 

40.  Qiiince  Apple 

41.  Winter  Queening 

42.  Leathercoat 

43.  Lone's  Pearmain 

44.  Spitzbergen 

45.  Rhode  Island  Greening 

46.  Swaar  Apple 

47.  Yellow  Bellflower 

48.  Redline 

tyOer  Apple*. 

49.  Harrison  Apple 

50.  Gennet-Moyle 

51.  Vanw  inkle 

52.  English  Redstreak 

53.  Hughes's  Virginian  Crab 

54.  Cooper's  Russeting 

55.  Campfield  Apple 

56.  Newtown  Pippin 
ST.  Nonesuch 

58.  Red  Sweeting 

59.  Yellow  Sweeting 

60.  John  Apple 

Apricot,  JPrunut  ArmeniaQa  "% 

1.  Masculine 

2.  Roman 

3.  Breda 

4.  Orange 

5.  Moor  Park 

6.  Algiers 

7.  Brussels 


8.  Large  Early 

9.  Nancy 
10   Persian 

11.  Turkey 

12.  Robinson's 
Berberry,  Merberit  vulgaris 

1.  Red-fruited  with  stones 

2.  Red-fruited  without.stones 

3.  White-fruited 

4.  Black-fruited 
Cherry,  Prunus  Cerastu 

1.  Early  May 

2.  May  Duke 

3.  Archduke 

4.  Black  Heart 

5.  Ox  Heart 

6.  Bleeding  Heart 

7.  Harrison's  Heart 

8.  Morello 

9.  Gunation 

10.  Yellow  Spanish 

11.  Luke  ward 

12.  Amber  Heart 

13.  Montmorency 

14.  Kentish 

15.  Tradescant's 

16.  Turkey  Heart 

17.  Swedish 

18.  Larg^  Amber 

19.  Imperial 

20.  Holman's  Duke 
Chesnut,  Sweet,  Fa^us  Caetanea 

1.  Large  Spanish 

2.  American 
Chinquapin,  Fagut  pumila. 
Currant,  Red  and  White,  Jii6es  Rubrum 

1.  Common  Red. 

2.  Large  Red 

3.  Large  Pale  Dutch 

4.  Large  White 

5.  While  Crystal 
Currant,  Black,  Sibee  nigrum 
Fig,  Common,  Ficut  Carica 

For  the  varieties  soe  page  211. 
Filbert,  Corylut  Avellana 

1.  White  Filbert 

2.  Red  do. 

3.  Large  Cob-nut 

4.  Common  Hazel -apt 
Gooseberry,  Ribes  Gro^tularia 

Red  Fruit,  ' 
1.  Ackerley's  Rodngy 
3.        „  Double  Bc&r 

3.  Alcock's  King     ' 

4.  „  Duke  ot  York 

5.  ArroM'smith's    Ruler  of    En- 

gland 

6.  Barrow's  Globe 

7.  Blakely's  Swingham 

8.  Boardman's  Royal  Oak 

9.  Bradshaw's  Hero 
4  F 
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10. 
11. 

12 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

-23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 
53. 
54. 
65. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


Bnindrit*8  AtUs 
Champaigne 
Chapman's  Peerless 
Dunn's  Glory  of  England 
Down's  Cheshire  Round 
Fairlow's  Lord  Hood 
Fisher's  Conqueror 
Fox's  Lord  Hood 

„  Jolly  Smoker 
Gregory's  Conqueror 
Hall's  Porcupine 
Heppard's  Attractor. 
Jeffrey's  Reynard  FoX 
Johnson's  Twig'eln 
Keaton's  Britannia 
Ketlow's  Denton  Red 
Leigh'fi  Defiance 

„  Lord  Howe 

„  Red  Lion 
Livesey's  Bellegarde 
Lomax's  Victory 
Lord's  Fencibles 
M'Mahon's  Republican 

„  Philadelphia  Red 
Mason's  Hercules 
Parkinson*s  Pico  de  Teneriffe 

„  Sckrlet 
Perfection 

Rawlingsun^s  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water 
Rider's  Old  England 
Shaw's  Billy  Dean. 
Shepley's  Black  Prince 
Smith's  Bustler 
Supreme  Red 
Taylor's  Volunteer 
Tillutson's  Seedling 
Turner's  Black  King 

,,  Patag^nian 
Warrington  Red 
Warwickshire  Conqueror 
Whitelcv's  Great  Bear 


69.  Smith's  Golden  tillage 

70.  „  Sparkler 

71.  Thorpe's  Moston  ^Wolfe 

72.  Whittington's  Scepter 

73.  WiUiamson's  Yellov  Hornet 

Green  Fruit, 

74.  Blakeley's  Green  Chissel 

75.  Boardman's  Green  Oak 

76.  Bundrit's  Tickle  Toby     ■ 

77.  Chadwick's  Hero 

78.  Dean's  Lord  Hood 

79.  Fox's  Green  Gooae 

80.  High  Sheriff  of  l^ancashire 

81.  Hc^gson's  Col.  Tarleton 

82.  Jackson's  Green  John 

83.  Johnson's  WiUow 

84.  Leigh's  Victory 

85.  M*  Mahun*s  Paddv-whack 

86.  f.  Green  Mammoth 

87.  Mlss  Bold 

88.  Mill's  Langley  Creed 

89.  Monk's  Charles  Fox 

90.  Nixon's  Green  Myrtle 

91.  „  Mendoza' 

92.  Rawlingson's  Royal  Geatgt 

93.  Read's  Sanctification 

94.  Bedford's  Tarquin 

95.  Robinson's  Stump 

96.  Seal's  Diana 

97.  Smith's  Green  Mask 

98.  Taylor's  Nimrod 

99.  Worthington's  Rosamond 

100.  Yates's  Duke  of  Bedford 

Urbite  Fruit. 

101.  Adatns's  Snowball 

102.  Atkinson's  White  Hall 

103.  Chapman's  Highland  White 

104.  „  Iron  White 

105.  Davenport's  Lady 

106.  Gibson's  Apollo 

107.  Holding's  White  Muslin 

108.  Holt's  Turtle  Dove 


Worthington's  Glory  of  Eccles    109.  Kenyon's  White  Noble 


Teilow  Fruit. 
Blakeley*s  Eclipse 
Brundrit's  Sir  Sydney 
Chead's  Golden  Lion 
Costerdine's  Yellow 
Davenport's  Defender 

it  Creeping  Ceres 
Hamnet's  Kiiton 
HiU!8  Sir  Peter  Teazel 

tf  Golden  Gourd 

>,  Royal  Sovereign 
Jackson's  Golden  Drop 

„  Golden  Orange 

Leigh's  Prince  of  Orange 

M'  Mahon's  American  Eagle 

Parkinson's  Gold  finder 

Rider's  Brandy  Yellow 

Robinson's  Crudus 
1. 


110.  Leigh's  White  bwan 

111.  M'  Mahon's  Snowdrop 

112.  „  Diamond 

113.  Moor's  White  Bear 

114.  Neild's  White  Rose 

115.  Nixon's  White  Heart 

116.  Redford's  Venus 

117.  Whittington's  White  Rose 

118.  Woodward's  White  Smith 

119.  Willich's  Diadem 
Medlars,  Metpiiu*  germanita 

1.  Dutch 
3.  Nottingham. 
Mulberry,  White,  Horut  alba 
„  Black,  I,  nigra 

9,  Red,  ,,  mSra 

Nectarine,  Aniygdalw  Persica 
1.  Fairchiid's  Early 
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Little  Musk 
Red  Muscadelle 
Griffith's  Summer 
Autumn  Fruit. 
Summer  Bergamot 
Autumn  Bergamot 
Summer  Bon-chrel«ii) 
Monsieur  Jean 
Orange  Bergamot 
Brown  Beurre 
St.  Michael's 
Swan's  Egg 
Cooper's  Fall 
Beurre  d'  Ore 
Imperial 
White  Butter 
Gray  Butter 
De  la  Motte 
Craaaiie 
Blessed  Pear 
Skinless 

Winter  Fruit, 
Colmar 
Chaumontelle 
Winter  Bon'<:hretiei) 
St.  German 
Epine  d'Hyver 
Long  Green  Winter 
Pound 
Imperial 
Green  Rennet 
Red  Cap 

Vergouleuse  * 

Ambrette " 

Spanish  Bon-chretien 
Easter  Bergamot 
Cape  May  Winter 
Prunu9  domestica 
Jaune-hative 
Early  Damask 
Small  Black  Damask 
DamasK  Violet,  of  Tour^ 
Orleans 
Fotheringham 
Black  Peidrigon 
White  do. 
Violet  dOj 

Red  Bonum  Magnum 
White  do.  * 

Cooper's  large 
La  Royale 

Little  Queen  Claudia 
Large  do.  or  Dauphiny 
Drapd'Or 
Apncot  Plum 
Maitre  Claud 
Myrobalin 
Green  Gage 

*  The  Peaeb  and  Nectarine  are  dnly  varieties  of  the  tame  genutf  the  latter 
iavin^  a  smooth  akhif  and  a  more  briti  and  vinous  juice  than  tbefonti/er^ 


2.  Elnige 

6. 

3.  Scarlet 

7. 

4.  Newington 

8. 

5.  Red  Roman 

6.  Early  Yellow 

9. 

7.  Green  Clingstone 

10. 

•8.  Murray 

11. 

9.  Golden 

12. 

10.  Clermont 

13. 

11.  Italian 

14. 

12.  Peterborough 

15. 

.  13,  Violet 

16. 

14.  Genoj^ 

17. 

15.  MoreU's  Large 

18. 

16.  Red 

19. 

17.  White,  &c. 

20. 

Feach,  Amygdalus  Persica  * 

21. 

1.  Early  Avant 

22. 

2.  White  Nutmeg 

23. 

3.  Red  Nutmeg 

24. 

4.  Early  Mignonne 

25. 

5.  Early  Ann 

6.  Early  Newington 

26. 

7.  Early  Elizabethtown 

27. 

8.  White  Magdalen 

28. 

9.  Red  Clingstone 

29. 

10.  White  do. 

30. 

11.  Kennedy's  Carolina 

31. 

12.  Royal  George 

32. 

13.  Oldmixon 

33. 

14.  Late  Heath 

34. 

15.  La  PUU 

35. 

16.  Georgia 

36. 

17.  Congress 

37. 

18.  Bourdine 

38. 

19.  President 

39. 

20.  English  loeomparable 

40. 

21.  Chancellor 

Plum, 

22.  Rambouillet 

1. 

23.  La  Teton  de  Venus 

2. 

24.  La  Pourprte 

3. 

25.  Belle  Chevreuse 

4. 

26.  Noblesse 

5. 

27.  Bellegarde 

6. 

28.  Large  Yellow  Freestone 

7. 

29.  White  Pavie 

8. 

30.  Monstrous  Pavie 

9. 

31.  Ciifton*s  Nutmeg 

10. 

32.  Lemon  Peach 

11. 

33.  Large  Newington 

12. 

34.  Carolina  Clingstone,  &c. 

•       13. 

fear,  Pyrus  communis 

14. 

Sunwyer  Fruit. 

j5. 

1.  Musk 

16. 

2.  Green  Chissel 

17. 

3.  Jargonelle 

18. 

4.  Prince's  Bergamot 

19. 

5.  fepine  d'Ete 

20. 
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21.  Blue  Gage  3.  Pear 

22.  Red  Gage  4.  Apple 

23.  White  Gage  Raspberry,  Rubtu  id^nu 

24.  La  MipabeUe  For  the  best  sorts  sec  pjigc  Sir. 
25-  Bri^olle  Roan  Tree,  ScrbuM  aucuparia 

26.  Red  Diaper,  or  Roch-carbon    Service,  Sorbut  dometticd 
27-  Prune  Plum  X.  Apple-shaped 

28.  White  Winter  Damson  2.  Pear-shaped 

29.  Late  Imperatrice  Strawberry,  Fragaria  vctca 

30.  Common  Damson,  &c.  For  the  best  sortt,  see  page  4Sf6. 
Plum,  Chicasaw,  Pntnu4  chictua  Vine,  Vith  vini/era 

Quince,  i^ntf  Cydonia  l^or  varieties,  see  page  939,  8cc 

1.  Portugal  Wabiut,  English,  yu^ltm*  J^egia 

2.  Orange 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  HARDT  DECIDUOUS  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS, 

Which  may  be  cultivated  for  use  and  ornament,  and  generally 
raised  from  seeds;  though  many  of  them  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  grafting,  and  inoculating. 

As  it  would  be  desirable,  and  of  considerable  utility,  that  plants 
in  general,  should  be  known  by  their  true  Botanical  namesy  es- 
pecially in  such  a  country  as  this,  the  population  of  which  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  made  up  of  people  from  every  nation  in  Europe, 
who  l|ave  given  so  many  local,  trivial  names,  to  the  same  plant,  as 
to  confound  every  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  an  univer- 
sal one ;  and  further,  when  certain  trees  or  shrubs  mark  boundary 
lines,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  difference  of  local  names,  may  at 
Bubstquent  periods,  be  productive  of  much  contention,  and  some- 
times of  serious  injuries,  I  ami  therefore,  induced  to  give  the  Uni- 
versal Botanical  names  first,  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  general 
catalogue,  not  doubling  but  that  in  the  course  of  some  time,  they 
will  become  as  familiar  as  the  names  Aloe,  Anemonci  Geranium} 
Convolvulus,  Asparagus,  Crocusy  &c. 

•«•  The  climbing  or  tvaining  plantt,  be*t  adapted  for  the  eavering  of  valU 
and  arbours,  are  marked  tJbut  * 

Jeet  rubrum.  Scarlet  Maple 

„  argenteutn  ,  ^  „  Silveiy-leared  do. 

„  Negundo  „  Ash-leaved  do. 

„  taeharinum  •  „  True  Sugar  do. 

9,  eanadente  „  Canadian  Striped  do. 

9,  pentyivanicum  „  Pennsylvanian  do. 

„  montanum.  „  Mountain  do. 

„  Pseudo-platamu  „  European  Sycamore 
Mseulusflava                                       Yellow-flowering  Horse  Chesnut 

„  Hippocattanum  „  European  do. 

„  Pavia  „  Scarlet-flowering 

„  spicata  (of  BartramJ  ">  t\,„^^a 

„  macrottacbya  (of  MicbauxJS  "  ^^*"  ^- 
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Atnorpbafruticota 
Amygdalut  nana 

t,  pumila 

»,  Fcrnca^fiort  pltno 
Aiubromitda  arborea 

ff  mariana 

„  panieulata 

9,  racentota 

„  eafycuiaia 

9f/erruginea,  IS^e. 
JLnnona  triloba 
Aralia  spinota 
^  Aristoiochia  Sipbo 
Azalea  nudifiora 

9,  y.  coccinea 

,y  ▼.  nitilans 

„  y.  camea 

„  y.  alba 

9,  bicolor 

„  y.  paplionacea 

f,  y.  partita 

>,  mtteota 

„  y.  odorata 

„  V.  yittata 

f,  y.  fissa 

„  y.  fioribunda 

„  y.  glauca 
fiettiia  nigra 

9>  p<ipyroeea 

„  exceUa 

„  populifolia 

n  l^nta 

„  pumiia 

n  olba 

,f  y.  pendula 

fi  nana 

t9  Alnu9 

„  serruiata 
Berberit  canadensis 
Bignonia  Catalpa 

,y  *  radicane 

„  •  crucigera 
Calycanthutjioridus 


ifferax 
Carpinut  Ottrya 

9»  virginiana 

„  Betulus 

t9  duinensis 
Ceanotbus  americanus 
*Cela*trus  scandans 

„  huUatus 
Celtis  occidentali* 

„  auitralis 
Cepbalantbu*  occidenialis 
Ccrci*  canadensis 

„  Siiiquattrvm 
Cbionantbus  virginica 
^Clematis  virginiana 

„  •  crispa 

,t  •  Vivma 


Carolina  Bastard  Indigo 

Common  Dwarf  Almond 

Double'flowering  Dwarf  do. 

Double-flowering  Peach 

Tree  Andromeda 

Maryland  do. 

Paniciilated  do. 

Branching  do. 

Globe- flowered  do. 

Rusty  do. 

Hardy  Papaw,  or  Custard  Apple 

Angelica-tree,  Prickly  Ash 

Climbing  Broad-leayed  Birthwort 

Upright  American  Honeysuckle 

Deep  Scarlet  do. 

Deep  Red  do. 

Pale  Red  do. 

£arly  White  do. 

Red  and  White  do.  f 

Variegated  do. 

Downy  do. 

Viscous  do. 

Common  White  do. 

White-striped  do. 

Karrow-petaled  White  dp. 

Cluster-flowered  do.     * 

Glaucous  do. 

Black  American  Birch 

„  Paper  do. 

„  Tall  do. 
Poplar-Ieayed  do. 
Canadian  do. 

American  Hairy  Dwftrf  do^ 
Common  European  do. 
Drooping  do. 
European  Dwarf  do 
European  Alder 
Pennsylyanian  Alder  * 

Canadian  Berberry 
Common  Catalpa 
Scarlet  Trumpet  Flower 
Cross-bearing  do. 
Carolina  Allspice,  or  Sweet-scented 

Shrub 
Pennsylyania  do. 
Hop  Hornbeam 
Flowering  do. 
Common  European  do. 
Dwarf  do. 
New  Jersey  Tea 
Climbing  Staff-tree 
Studded  do. 
American  Nettle-tree 
European  do. 
Marsh  Button-wood 
Judas  Tree,  Red-bud  • 
European  do. 
Frin^  Tree 

Virginian  Virgin's  %}wec 
Curied  do. 
Leathery>flowered  do. 
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*  Clematis  orientally 

„  Vitalba     . 
Get  bra  alnifoUa- 

„  paniculata 
Colutea  arboretcens 

„  cruenta 

„  Pocockii 
Comptonia  asplenifolia 
Coriaria  myrtifolia 
Cornutfiorida 

„  alternifolia 

y,  aericta 

y  aiha 

„  tUrcinata 

,f  stricta 

,,  paniculata 

„  tanguinea 

„  matcuta 
Coronilla  Eltitres 
Cratmgua  Aria 

„  torminali* 

„  virides 

f,  Azarolua 
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fjfor  other  species,  tee  page  147.  J 


Oriental  Virgin's  Bower 

English  do. 

Alder-leaved  Clethra 

Paniculated  do. 

Bladder  Sena 

Oriental  do. 

Pocock's  do. 

Sweet  Fern,  or  Fern-leaved  ComptonU 

Myrtle-leaved  Sumach 

Great-flowered  Doffwoo4 

Alternate-leaved  do. 

Blue-berried  do. 

White-berried  do, 

Pennsylvania  do. 

Upright  do.   . 

Panicled  do. 

Red-twigged  do. 

Cornelian  Chcny 

Scorpion  Sena 

White-beam  Tree 

Wild  Service  or  Sorb 

Green-leaved  Virginian  HawthorQ 

Parsley-leaved  Azarole 


Cvpressus  dittifba 
(ijtitus  LaburMtvi 

„  9€s»ilifoliu9 
Daphne  Mezereuta 

„  V.  album 

„  alpina 

„  Cneorvm 
Diotpyro*  virginiana 

,,  Lotus 
Dirca  paluttris 
JLUagnus  angutti/olia 

V.  spinosa 
£uony7rws  americanu* 

„  carolineruis 

„  atropurpureus 

„  europaus 

„  latifolius 

„  verrucosus 
FagMs  sylvatica 

ffferruginea 

,f  Castanea 

„  V.  americana 

„  pumila 
Fothergilla  alnifdia 
Franklitua  alatamabaj  of  Bariram,  7 
Qordonia  Franklinif  (oJV  Heritier)y 
Fraxinus  0gra 
alba 


„  caroliniana 
„  excelsior 


ft 


V.  pcndula 
„  V.  integrifolii^ 
„  Ornu^ 
„  rotundifoUa 
Qledittia  triacantho$ 
V.  horrida 
y.  monosper;z;9k 


Deciduous  or  Bald  Cypress 
Laburnum 

Sessile-leaved  Cytissuq 
Red  Mezereon 
White  do. 
Alpine  Daphne 
Trailing  Daphne 

Persimmon,  or  American  Date-pjum 
European  Date  Plum 
Marsh  Leatlier-wood 
Karrow-leaved  Oleaster 
Thorny  do.  P>^^ 

Evergreen  Spindle-tree,  or  BuniDg* 
Carolina  Spindle-tree 
Purple-flowered  do. 
European  do. 
Broad-leaved  do. 
Warted  do. 
European  Beech 
American  do. 
Spanish  Chesnut 
American  do. 
Chinquapin  do. 
Alder-leaved  FothefgiUi^ 

Franklinia 

Black  American  Asli 

White  do. 

Red  do. 

Common  European  do. 

Drooping  do. 

Entire-leaved  do. 

True  Manna,  or  flowering  do^ 

Round-leaved  Manna  do. 

Honey  Locust 

Long-spined  do. 

Dne-s^eded  do. 
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V.  inermis 
dyeing  frutetceM 
Guilaminia  dioica 

ffaUtia  tetraptera 

„  diptera   . 
Samameiis  ^irginica 
*I£edefn  quinquefoHa 
Hibitctu  syriacu9* 

Sippopbae  Rbamnoide^ 

„  canadauis 
Hydrangea  arfforetcent 

„  radiata 
Hypericum  kalimanum 
*ya97ninunt  officinale 

ftfruticana 
Ilex  Prinoidet 
Itea  virginica 
„  Cyrilla 
yuglant  nigra 
„  einerea 
„  oblong  d 
9,  compretsa 
t,  alba 
V.  ovata 

V.  minima  amara 
„  Pecan 
„  Regia 
Laurtu  Sattafra* 
„  ^ttivMtt    . 
«9  Benzoin 
Ligtutrum  vulgare 
Liquidamber  styraciflua 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera 
I^^^era  Diervilia 
„  Sympboricarpos 
„  •  Perielymenum 
„  •  Caprtfolium 
jMagnolia  glauca 
„  acuminata 
„  tripetala 
„  auriculata 
»  grandifolia 
*  3feni9permum  canadente 

.   »»  *  wrginicum 
Metpiliu  canadensis  *         * 
„  arbutifolia     • '  ^ 
„  Amelancbier 
„  Cbammte-Mespilui 
„  Cotoneakter 
„  tomtntosa 
Mimosa  yulibristin 
Morut  papyrifera 
,p  alba 

„  V.  americana 
„  nigra 
„  rubra 
Myriea  cerifera 
Nyssa  integrifoli  (of  Aiton) 
denticulata  [do.) 


i» 


Thomless  do. 

Carolina  Kidney-bean  Tree 

Hardy  Bundoc,  or  Kentucky  Cofibe- 

free 
Four-winged  Show-drop  Tree 
Two-winged  do. 
Witch  Hajsel 
Virginian  Ivy,  or  Creeper 

'Althaea  Frutex,  (many  varieties  double 

and  single) 
Sea  Buckthorn 

Canadian  do. 
Shrubby  Hydrangea 

Downy  do. 

Kalmia-leaved  St.  JohnV^;vort 

Common  white  Jasmine 

Common  Yellow  do. 
Deciduous  Holly 

Virginian  Itea  • 

Entire-leaved  do. 

Black  Walnut 

Butter-nut 

Long-fruited  Ifickery' 

Shag'-bai'kid^f^' 

Common  Wmte  do. 

Shell-  barked,(lo. 

Pig-nut  do.      ^ 

Illinois-nut 

European  Wabmt 

Common  Sassafras 

Spice-wood 

Benjamin  Tree 

Common  Privet 

Sweet  Gum 

Tulip  Tree,  Poplar 
■  Yellow  Upright  Honeysuckle 

St.  Peter's-wort 

Common  English  Honeysuckle 

Italian  Honeysuckle 

GlaucuSyOr  Swan\p  Magnolia 

Cucumber  Tree 

Umbrella  Tree 

Ear-leaved  Magnolia 

Long-leaved  do. 

Canadian  Moonsecd 

Virginian  do. 

Snowy  Medlar 

Arbutus-leaved  do. 

Alpine  do. 

Bastard  do. 

Dwarf  do.  • 

Qumce-leaved  do. 

Smooth  Tree  Mimosa 

Paper  Mulberry 

White  Italian  do. 

White  American  do. 

Black  dok 

Red  do. 

Candleberry  Myrt'e 

Sour-gum,  Tupelo  T.  ce 

Water  do. 
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OnarU  frvtitota 

^Ptriploca  gnfca 

ybUadtlpbw  inodoruM 
„  coronariut 

Pinut  Larix 

,p  pendula  (of  JitonJ 
„  rubra 

Piattmu*  ocddenialti 
n  orientaiit 

Popubu  alba 
„  tremula 
f,  tremu/oide* 
,f  nigra 
„  dilatata 
„  baUoTnifira 
„  ccoitiican* 
„  Ittvigaia 
„  momlifera 
„  gr^ea 
„  oeteropbylla 
,f  angulata 

PotentiUafrutieota 

Prino*  verticiilatus 
,f  /itvfgatus 

Prnruu  virginiana 
„  canadensis 
„  angiutijoiia 
ffpumila  m 

,,  PuduM 
,,  rubra 
„  sfiinora 
„  intititia 
f,  Mabalcb 
»» pyv^f^fi  (of  Willdetiavi) 

Ptelia  trtjfeiiata 

Pynu  coronaria 
„  anguttifolia 

„  prunifoiia  (qfWiUdenovJ 
„  talicifolia 
„  spectMlia 

^ercu9  obtu*iloba  (of  MicbauxJ 
„  tnacrocarpa         (do.  J 
„  lyrata  (do.  J 

„  aiba  (^\) 

„  prinut,  V.  palustns  (do.  J 
„  V.  inonticola       (do'J 
„  T.  acuminata    .  (do. J 
„  V.  pumila  (do.  J 

„  ttnentosa  (do. J 

„  pbeUot  (do.  J 

„  ▼.  sylvatica         (do.) 
„  V.  pumila  (do.  J 

„  cinerea  (do.  J 

„  imbritaria  (do. J 

„  laurifoUa  (^-J 

„  aquatica  (^0 

„  nigra  (do.) 

„  tinctoria  (do.  J 

,f  sinuosa  (do  ) 

„  triloba  (do.  J 

„  V.  Banlstcri        (do.  J 


Shrubby  Rest-Hanov 

Virginian  SHk  Tree 

Carolina  Syringa 

Mock-Orange  do. 

White  Larch 

Black  Drooping  do. 

Red  Larch 

Plane-tree,  Large  Buttoa-wood 

Oriental  do. 

White  Poplar 

Trembling  do.  or  Aspin 

Aspin-like  do. 

Black  do. 

Lombard  J  do. 

Balsam  do.  Tacamahaca 

Heart-leaved  Tacamahaca 

Smooth  Poplar 

Canadian  do. 

Athenian  do. 

Various-leaved  do. 

Carolina  do. 

Shrubby  Cinquefoil 

Winter-berr}',  Black  Alder 

Smooth-leaved  do. 

Common  Bird  or  Wild  Cheny 

Canadian  do. 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Dwarf  Canadian  do. 

European  Bird-Cherry 

Cornish  do. 

Black-thorn,  or  Sloe-tree 

BuUace  Plum 

Perfumed  Cheny 

American  Pigmy-plain 

Shrubby  Trefoil 

Sweet-scented  Crab  ^k 

Narrow-leaved  do.  ^^ 

Siberian  Crab 

Willow-leaved  do. 

Chinese  Apple-tree 

Upland  White,  or  Iron  Oak 

Overcup  White  Oak 

Water  White  Oak 

Common  White  do. 

Swamp  Chesnut  Oak 

Mountain  do 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Chinquapin  do. 

Downy-leaved  do. 

Willow-leaved  Oak 

Common  Marsh  do. 

Dwarf  do. 

Upland  willow  Oak 

Shingle  do. 

Laurel-leaved  Oak 

Carolina  Water  Oak 

Black  Oak 

Champlain  Black  Oak 

Sinuated-leaved  do. 

Downy  Black  Oak 

Banister's  Dwazf  Oak 
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^uercu^  Jaleaia  fqfMiebauxJ 
,f  catetb^ti  C^O 

ff  eoeehea  C^J 

M  rubra  C^'J 

ttMobur 

n  JEgilopa 

p,  StcuIuM 
JUfomnus  Frangula 

>,  fialiunu 

n  catbartieuM 
Rbodora  eanadensi* 
jRbu*  glabrum 

„  CopaUiman 

„  tytbinum 

f,  Vtmix 

„  radieau 

J,  Toxicodendron 

ff  MetojHum 

91  ConoTta 

„  OotinuM 
Miies  oxfoeantboidet 

,f  cynobatti 
Mobinia  Pteudo-Acacia 

tfgiutinota 

9,bupida 

9>  •fnnota 
Mota  berberifolia 
„  lutta 
„  ndpburta 
„  bianda 

m 

fp  ctnnofnoficti 

_  m 

99  orvcnnt 
21  phnpineliifolia 
wtmjnnonMwnd 
1^.  «ommaiU8 
99  V.  fl.  rub. 
,9  y.  fl  varieg. 
9,  V.  fl.  plen. 
atparwjhra  fWUld.J 
f,  pentylvanica  (Wang. J 
9,  ludda  CWiUd.J 
91  C€aroUtfi 
91  villoia 
f,rug09a 
99  provinciali9 

99  V.  flore  rubra 

99  ▼.  incamaU 

99  V.  alba 

99  ▼.  de  Meaux  major 

99  T  de  Meaux  miaQr 

9>  cemifoiia 

w  V. 

».  ▼. 

».  T. 

».▼. 
»T. 


■■A 


Downy  Red  Oak 

Sandy  Red  Oak 

Scarlet  Oak 

Swamp  Red  Oak 

Red  Oak 

Engtish  Oak 

Lai^  Prickly-cupped  Oak 

Italian  imall       ao.      do. 

Berry-bearing  Alder. 

Chri8t!s  Thorn 

Purging  Buckthorn 

Canada  Rhodora 

Smooth  Sumack 

LentiscuB-leaved  do. 

Stag^s-faom  do. 

Varnish-Tree 

Poison-vine,  or  Ash 

Poison  Oak 

Gum-beariog  Sumack 

Tanners  Sumack 
Venetian      do. 
Hawthorn-leaved  Goosebenj 

Prickly-fruited  do. 

Common  Locust-tree 

Glutinoua-twigged  do. 

Rose  Acacia 

Siberian  Acacia 

Thorny  Robinia 

Single-leaved  Rose 

Single  TeUow  Austrian  Rote 

Double  Yellow      do. 

Hudson's  Bay       do. 

Cinnamon  Rose 

White  Dog  Rose 

Small-Bumet-leayed  do. 

Scotch  Rose 

Common  Scotch  do. 

Red  Scotch  do. 

Striped  flowered  do. 

Double  Scotch  do. 

Small  flowered  Americaa,  or  Penm 

sylvania  do. 
Shining-leaved  American  do. 
Carolina  Rose 
Apple  Rose 
Wrinkled-leaved  Rose 
Common  Province  Rose 
Childing's  do. 
Red  or  Scarlet  do- 
Blush  Province  do. 
White-Province  do. 
Geeat  Rose  de  Meaux 
Pompone  Rose 
Hundred-leaved  Rose 
Dutch  Hundred-leaved  do. 
Blush  Hundred-leaved  do. 
Singleton's  Hundred-leaved  do. 
Burgundy  Rose 
Sin^e-velvet  Rose 
Double-velyet  Rose 
4o 
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ft 


▼. 


,,  gallica 

,,  ▼.  ▼ei^cdor 
*»▼• 

„  danuucena 

„  T.  versicolor 
y,  ▼.  calandarum 
„  T.  itftlica 
„  V.  bdgica 


»» 


V. 


„  fiumila 
g,  turhinata 
f,  rubigifipta 
„  V.  eglaQtina 


9t 


T. 


,.  V. 


»* 


V. 


ft  moichata 

„  rubrifolia 
n  lagmaria 
f,  alfiina 
ifpyreruuca.   . 
„  penduUna 
f,  montana 
„  multiflora    • 
„  canina 
„  tomentoia 
f,  collina 
„  fiarvifolia 
„  long^olia  . 
,y  alba,  y.  pleno 


ft 


T. 


ft 


»>  ▼. 

„  ttmperflornu  f  tender) 
„  cbinentU  f  tender  J 

if  indica  ftenderj 

»y  palustrit 
jRubtu  odoratut 

f,  Jruticoius,  ▼.  plenus 
Saluburia  adiantifolia 
Saiix  babylonica 

"  aHmtifolia 

„  viteliina 

Sainbueut  pubenM 
f,  canadensif 


Sultan  Rose 

Stepney  Rose 

Garnet  Rose 

Bishop  Rose 

Lisbon  Rose 

Red-officinal  Ros« 

Mundi  Rose 

Marble  Rose 

Virgin  Rose 

Rea  Damask  Rose 

Binsh  do. 

York  and  Lancaster  do. 

Red  Monthly  do. 

White  Monthly  do. 

Blush  Belgpc  do. 

Great  Royal  do. 

Imperial  Damask  do. 

Divarf  Austrian  Rose         ^ 

Frankfort  Rose 

Sweet-Briar 

Common  do. 

Double-Flowered  do. 

Mossv  Double  do. 

Marble  Double  do. 

Red  Double  do. 

Royal  do. 

YeUow  do. 

Moss  Province  Rose 

Single  Musk  Rose^ 

Double  do. 

Red-leaved  Rose 

Bottle-fruited  Rose 

Alpine  Rose 

Pyrenean  Rose 

Pendulous  Rose 

Mountain  Rose 

Many-flowered  Rose 

Dog-Rose,  or  Dog-Briar 

Downy-leaved  dOb 

HiU  Rose 

Small-leaved  do. 

Long-leaved  do. 

Double- White  Rose 

Small  Maiden's  Blush  do. 

Large     do.  do. 

Cluster   do.  do. 

Small  Burnet  do.  do. 

Everblowing  Rose 

Pale  China  do.  commonly  called  Ots- 

heite  Rose 
Indian  Rose 
Swamp  Rose 
Flowering  Raspbenry 
Double-flowering  Bramble 
Maiden-hair  Tree 
Drooping  Willow 
Arbutus >leaved  do. 
Golden    Willow;    with   about  fiify 

other  species 
Hairy  Elder 
Canada  Red-berried  Elder 


DECIDUOUS  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


^5 


f,  nigra 
g',  V.  viridis 
gp  y.  alba 
9,  ▼.  laciniata 
9,  racetnota 
Sideroxylon  tenax 

•,  lyeioide* 
Smilax  caduca 
Soianutn  Dulcamara 
Sorbus  americana 
ff  aucuparia 
„  hyhrida 
„  Jomestica 
Spartium  Mcoppriuvik 
Spirma  opulijolia 
„  bjpericifolia 
99  crenata 
,f  lavigata 
,f  Malicifolia 
99  tomentoaa 
Stapi/iea  trifoliata 

,f  pitmata 
Stuartta  Malaeodendron 

„  pentagyna 
Styrax  giratu^olium 

„  utvifatum 
Sjringa  mugruf  v.  alb^ 
,9  ▼.  purpurea 
9»  ptrtiea 
Tamarix  gallica 
,9  gennaniea 
Teucriumftavum 
TiUa  amerieana 
9  J  caroliniana 
,9  europtea 
^,  pubeteeru 
99  alba 
Ulmus  americana 
99  y.  robn^ 
99  y.  alba 
99  y.  penduU 
99  mollifolia 
9,  pumila 
9,  nemoralU 
9,  eamp9*trit} 
,9  y.  stricta. 
99  y.  latifolia 
99  y.  rfabpft 
,9  y.  tungnaa 
Tacciniinn  ttamineunk 
„  glaucum 
9,  duomorpbum. 
99  rennoium 
99  corymbotum 
99  arboreum 
99  MyrtiUu9 
99  VttU  idaa 
f^randotitm 
„  album 
99  macrocarpon 
9,  QxycoccQi 


Common  European  Eldes 

Green-berried  do.  . 

White-berried  do. 

Par8ley>leaved  do. 

EMTOpean  Red-berried. do. 

Silver}'-leaved  Iron-wood 

Willow-leaved  do. 

Deciduous  Smilax* 

Woody  Nightshade 

American  Service,  or  Roane  Tree 

European  do. 

Bastard  do. 

True  Service,  or  Sorb 

English  Broom 

Nine-bark 

HypericumUeaved  Spirx'a 

Hawthorn-leaved  Spiraea 

Smooth-leaved  Spinea 

Willow-leaved  do. 

Scarlet  Spiraea 

Three-leaved  Bladder-Nut 

Five-leaved  do. 

Common  Stuartia- 

Distinct  Styled  do. 

Great-leaved  Storaz-Tre« 

Smooth-leaved  do. 

White  Lilac 
Blue  Lilac 

Persian  Lilac 

French  Tamarisk 

German  do. 

Tree  Germander 
American  Black  Lime-Tret 
Oblique-leaved  do. 
European  Lime-Tree 
Pubescent  do. 
White  do. 

Laive  rou^h-leaved  American  Elm 
Red  American  do. 
White  American  do. 
Drooping  American  do. 
Tender-leaved  Elm 
Dwarf  do. 

Hornbeam-leaved  do. 
English  Elm 
Cornish  do. 
Witch  or  Scotch  do. 
Smooth-leaved  do. 
Dutch  do. 

Green-twigged  Hockle^beny 
SilvetT-leaved  do. 
Variable  do. 
Clammy  do. 
Cluster-flowered  do. 
Tree  do. 

European  do.  or  Bill-berry  • 
European  Red  do.      ' 
Obtuse-leaved  do. 
White-fruited  do. 
Common  Cranberry 
European  Cranberry  or  Bog-berry, 
(with  many  other  species) 
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ofimlau  ameriuamm 

„  bevigatum 
M  Cauinoidtf 

ffdentatufn 
„  aeerifoiium 
9,  ainijoliwm 
9,  aibertum 

Vitex  Arnut  CoMtn 
Zamttorhiza  apiifoUa 
ZmUhoa^bum  JraxinifoUMm 


Onl-leaved  Vibumiuii 

Guelder-Rote-leaTed  do. 

Plum-leayed  do. 

Caitiobeny  Boak 

Thick-leavcd  VibiaiMiBi 

Pear-leayed  do. 

DenUted-leaved  do. 

Maple-leaved  do. 

Alder-leaved  do. 

Tree  do. 

European  Guelder  RMe,  or  Snov-ball 

Chaste  Tree 

ParslejJeaved  Zanthorbiza 

Ath4eaved  Tooti^ack  Tre« 


HARDT  EVERGREEN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  kinds  marked  thus  *  are  climbing  plants,  and  those  mark- 
ed thus  t  being  son^ewhat  tender,  will  require  to  be  planted  in  • 
irarm  soil  and  well  sheltered  situation  (in  the  eastern  and  middle 
states)  the  better  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  severity  of  the  winter 
frosts. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  not  mentioned  in  this  sub<<]ivision,  or  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  General  Catalogue,  that  will  tlirive  in  the  open  ginund  de- 
partments pretty  generally  in  the  southern  states,  which  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  states,  at  least,  until  gradually  inured  to  the 
climates,  must  be  treated  as  GreeurHouse  planu  *,  in  the  li^  of 
which,  they  are  pmnied  out  by  a  significant  mark. 


Arbutus  XJva  ursi 
^Bignonia  fiubesceuM 
Buxus  semperwrtn* 
„  T.  arboresceiif 

f,  ▼.  anguttifolia 
„  y.  sunutioMa 

^ClematU  cirrhota 
Otjtresiut  Tlkyddei 

Dapbnt  Laureola 

£pigita  rtpens 

Oaultberia  procumhtnt 

•Sedera  Selix 

Jltx  opaca 

„  Aquifoliwn 
„  V.  heterophyOa 
M  V.  crastifoUa 
«,  ▼.  recurva 
M  v^  ferox 

^nipenu  vkgimtma 
,t  SMnm 

g,  dour  tea 

„  t  tburifera 


Trailing  Arbutus,  Bear-berry 

Pubescent  Qignonia 

Box-tree 

Tree-box 

NatTow-leaved  do.  ' 

Dwarf  do. 

Evergreen  Virgin'a  Bower 

White  Cedar,  or  Arbor-Vitc-leaW 

Cypress 
Evergreen  Spurge  Laurel 
Creeping  Epigaea 
Mountain  Tea,  or  Tea-beny 
European  Ivy 

Carolina  or  Ameriean  Holly 
European  do.   . 
Various-leaved  do. 
Thick-leaved  do. 
Slender  do. 
Hed£|e-hog  do.  (with  namerout  «ther 

varieties,  striped,  blotched.  &9O 
Common  Red  Cedar 
Savin 

Siberian  Juniper 
Spanish  Jumper 


EVERGREEN  TkEES  AND  SHRUBS. 
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I,  t  Oxyeednu 

„  t  Lycia 

y,  ^pbmnitea 

,f  communU 

„  y.  suecia 
Xalmia  latifolia 

,,  anguttifolia 

„  glauea 

„  f'birtvta 
Tettum  tbynU/oiium 

„  paluMtre 

9t  latifoUutn 
Z,iguitruin  italicum 
fA}nieera  grata 

yf  wtnpcrvtttttt 
^Magnolia  grand{/lora 
-{PbiTijrea  media 

,fiv.  ligustrinifblU 

,,  t  V.  olccfolia 

„  \y.  penduU 

g,  t  V.  biudfolia 

J,  t  anfuttifolia 

„  t  V.  lanceolata 

,1 1 V.  rosmarinifolia 

fi  \  latifolia 

,,  t  V.  Uevis 

„  t  ▼•  spinosa 

,» t  ^*  obliqua 
Pinuf  Teda,  v.  tenuifolia 

„  r.  rigida 

„  ▼.  variabilis 

9,  v.  alopecuroidea 

p,  Strobtu 

„  inopi 

y,  rest  not  a 

„  Pinea 

»,  paluttrii 

11  Ottnora 

M  iC€dnt9 

„  Pinaster 

„  sylvettriM 

,f  V.  tartarica 

I,  y.  montana 

„  V.  dlTaiicata 

„  V.  maritima 

f,  Pieea 

„  Baitamea 

9,  tanadentit 

u  nigrq 

it  alba 

y,  AbieM 
Polygala  Cbanutbu^ftts 
Prinot  glabra 
^Prunut  caroliniana 
Mbododendron  maximum 

„ferruginea 
„  dauricum 
„  birtutum 
,f  cbrytanthum 


Chinese  Juniper 

Brown-berried  do. 

Lycian  do.  or  Cedar 

Pbenecian  do. 

Common  Juniper 

Swedish  do. 

Broad-leaved  Kalmia  or  Laurel 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Glaucus-leaved  do. 

Hairy  do. 

Thyme-leaved  Ledum 

Marsh  Ledum  v^  • 

Broad-leaved  do.  ^ 

Italian  Evergrreen  Privet 

Evergreen  Honeysuckle 

Carolina  Trumpet  do. 

Laurel-leaved  Maimolia 

Lance-leaved  PhiUyrea 

Privet-leaved  do. 

Olive-leaved  do. 

Drooping  do. 

Box-leaved  do. 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Common  narrow-leaved  do. 

Rosemary-leaved  do. 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Smooth-leaved  do. 

Prickly  do. 

Ilex-leaved  do. 

Frankincense  Pine 

Three  leaved  Vinnian  do. 

Two  and  Three-leaved  do. 

Fox-tail  Pine 

White  Pine 

Jersey  Pine. 

Pitch  Pine 

Stone  Pine 

Swamp  Pine 

Siberian  Stone  do. 

Cedar  of  Labanon 

Pinaster  or  Cluster  Pine 

Scotch  Pine 

Tartarian  Pine 

Mountain  or  Mugho  do. 

Hudson's  Bay  do. 

Sea  Pine 

Silver  Fir 

Balm  of  GiUead  Fir 

Hemlock  Spruce  Fir 

Black  Spruce  Fir 

White  Spruce  Fir 

Norway  Spruce  Fir 

Box-lcaved  Milkwort 

Evergreen  Winter-berry 

Evergteen  Bird  Cherry 

Broad- leaved  Rhododeodroh,  or 

Mountain  Laurel 
Rusty-leaved  Rliododeadftm 
Dotted-leaved  do. 
Hairy  do. 
Dwsrf  do. 


Tbi9  if  not  truly  evergreen. 
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,,  Cbamacuttt* 

„  eauccuieum 

,,  camtscbatUum 
Mora  tempcr^iretu 
£v9CU9  acuieatut 
^SaUola  Jrutieoea 
^Santclina  Cbtrtna-Cyparhgu^ 
*Sinilax  rotundifoiia 

•  laurifolia 
tamnoide* 

,,  *  ifona  nox 
^  *  lanceolata 
„  •  Pseudo  China 

*  Sartoparilla 


99 


»» 


»» 


„  •  vtrgtmana 
9axtis  baccata 

9,  canademh 
nufa  occidtmtalU 

„  oncntalu 
•Finca  major 

M  viuwr 


Austrian  Rhododendnm 

Mount  Caucasus  do. 

Karoptschatka  do. 

Evergreen  Rose 

Pricluy  Butcher's  Broom 

Stone-crop  Tree 

Lavender-Cotton 

Canadian  Round-leaved  SmiiaK 

Bay-leaved  do. 

Bryony-leaved  rough  do. 

CtUated  or  Prickly-leaved  Smilax 

Spear-leaved  do. 

Bastard  Chinese  do. 

Medicinal  SmilaXy  or  True  Sarsi- 

parilla 
Lance-leaved  rough  do. 
European  Yew  Tree 
Canadian  do. 
American  Ar^Kor  Vitae 
Chinese  do. 
Large  Periwinkle 
Small  do. 


HARDY  BULBOUS  AND  TUBEROUS  ROOTED  FLOWERING 


P;-ANTS, 

Which  will  endute  the  winter  frosts  of  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  in  the  open  ground.  Those  marked  thus*  will  in  severe 
seasons  require  some  kind  of  covering  to  protect  them  from  in- 
tense frosts,  but  particularly  the  Ranunculuses  ai^d  Ancmants. 


Adoxa  Moacbatellina 
Allium  Molly 

jf  odontv^ 

„  oleraceum 

„  roseum 

„  detcendens 

,,  Tnagicum 
Afnaryllis  lutea 

„  •  AtoTnatco 
*  Anemone  bortenth 
Aretbuta  bulboaa 
Colcbicum  autumnale 

9,  vumtanum, 
Gaytonia  virginica 
Crocus  vemu* 

n  officiruzHt 

gy  ttuianus 
Fritillarkt  imfieriaJi* 

„  persica 

„  Meleagrit 

9,  pyrennica 
Mrytbronium  Dent  Cants. 

n  americanum 


Tuberous  Moschatel 

YeUow  Garlick  or  McSlj 

Sweet-scented  Garlick 

Purple-striped  do. 

Rose  do. 

Purple-headed  do. 

Homer's  Molly  or  Garlick 

YeUow  Amaryllis 

Atamasco  Lily 

Garden  Anemone  (many  varieties) 

Bulbous  Arethusa 

Meadow  Saffron  (double  and  single) 

Mountain  do. 

Vir^nian  Claytonia 

Spring  Crocus  (many  varieties) 

Officinal  do.  or  True  Safion 

Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus 

Crown  Imperial  (  ni any  varieties) 

Persian  FritiUary  or  Lily 

Chequered  Fritillary 

Black  Fritillarv 

Dog-tooth  Violet 

American  Erythromum 
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fumaria  Cucullaria 
yy  bulbota 
9,  ccna  ' 
GeUantbtu  nivaltu 
G^/adioluM  comtnunu^ 

»,  segetum 
Jlyacimhiu  orientali* 
»y  mofutrptus 

y,  camotuM 

,9  non  MOripUtt 

,9  cermau 

99  serotinut 

„  ametbyttimu 

99  romanu4 

9,  mu4cari 

,p  botry  aides 

•,  racemotui 
SeUbonu  bfemalu 
HypoxU  erecta 
Jris  Xipbium 

,,  xipbioides  (of  Cttrtis) 

99  tuber^fa 

M  pertiea 

»9  *  Siiyrincbfum 
Z,eueoium  vemum 

ff  £»tinmtn 

„  autumnaU 
Lilium  eandidum 

,9  cbaleedonicum 

9t  bulbiferum 

,9  pomponiufn 

9f  Muparbutn 

9,  Martagan 

t,  canadense 

9,  pbiladeipbieum 

„  Catetbtti 

,9  eanuebateense 
Limodorum  tuberosum 
narcissus  poeticus 

„  Pteudo-Narcissus 

„  bicoior 

„  minor 

99lnflarus 

„  triandrus 

,y  orientalis 

ft  odorus 

„  •  Tazetta 

99  Bulbocodium 

ft  yonquilla 

,9  serotinus 

t,  moscbatus 
Opbrys  spiralis 

„  iiiifolia 

,f  Monorcbis 

,9  byetnaiis 

,9  paiudosa 

J,  vnuscifera 

9t  alpina 

„  monopbyllos 

ttOplfera 
Orcbis  Bifoiia 


Kaked-stalkcd  Fumitory 
Bulbous  Fumitory 
Hollow-rooted  do. 
Spring  Snowdrop 
European  Coro-fiag 
Round-seeded  do. 
Garden  Hyacinth  (many  varieties) 
Monstrous  or  Feathered  do. 
Two-coloured  do. 
European  Harebells 
Bending*  Hyacinth 
Late-flowering  do. 
Amethyst-coloured  do. 
Roman  Grape  do. 
Mask  do. 
Blue  Grape  do. 
Clustered  grape  do. 
Winter  Helefiote  or  Aconite 
Upright  Hypoxis 
Spanish  Flag,  or  Bulbous  Iris 
Pyrenean  Flag  do. 
Snake's-head  Iris 
Dwarf  Persian  Iris 
Crocus-rooted  do. 
Great  Spring  Snowdiop 
Summer  do. 
Autumnal  do. 
Common  White  Lily 
Scarlet  Martagon  do. 
Buib-bearing  or  Orange  do. 
Pomponean  do. 
Superb  Lily  ^ 
Purple  Martagon  do. 
Canada  Martagon  do. 
Philadelphia  do. 
Catesby's  Lily 
Kamptschatka  do. 
Tuberous-rooted  Limodorum 
'Poetic  or  White  Narcissus 
Common  Daffodil 
Two-coloured  Narcissus 
Small  Narcissus 
Two-flowered  do. 
Rush-leaved  do. 
Oriental  do. 
Sweet-scented  do. 
Polyanthus  Narcissus 
Hoop-petticoat  do. 
Jonquil  (single  and  double) 
Late-flowenng  Narcissus 
Musk-scented  do. 
Spiral  Ophys  or  Lady*8  Traces 
Lily-leaved  Ophrys 
YeUow  or  Musk  do. 
Adam  and  Eve  do. 
Marsh  Ophyrs 
Fly  do. 
Alpine  do. 
One-leaved  do. 
Bee  Ophrys 
Butterfly  Orchis 


■f 
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9>  globoia 
„  pp-ajnidalU 
„  nuueula 
„  miiitaru 
laHfolia 


ft 
»t 


ciliari* 


oiioratunma 
ttfioma 
Omitbogalntn  iuteum 
„  pj^famidaU 
„  ttaebycdet 

,,  unwciiatutn 
Oxali*  violaeea 
F£onia  ofieinaU* 

„  cShifiora 

„  lacsniata 

„  bybrtda 

„  tenuifolia 
*Pancratmfn  tnaritifnum 
*£ttntmculu9  atiaticut 

„  biUbotutfJIo.  fiien. 
Sanguinaria  canadeiut 
SeiJia  italiea 

„  eatnpanuiata 

f,  atitumJuUit 

„  peruviana 
Thalictrufn  anemonoidet 
Tutipa  gesneriana 
sylvestris  • 


>» 


Round-spiked  Orcliis 

Pyramiaal  Orchis 

Male  or  Early  Spotted  do. 

Man  Orchis 

Broad'leaTed  Marsh  do, 

Fringcd-flowered  do. 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Yellow  do. 

Yellow  Star  of  BetU^em 

Pyramidal  do. 

Close-spiked  do. 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Umbelled  do. 

Purple  Oxalis 

Common  Peony 

White-flowered  do. 

Jag^d-leaved  do. 

Mule  do. 

Slender  leaved  do. 

Sea  Pancratium 

Garden  Ranunculus  (many  Tazxetici) 

Double  Bulbous  Crowfoot 

Puccoon,  Indian  Paint 

Italian  Squil 

Spanish  Squil 

Two-leaved  Spring  do. 

Autumnal  do. 

Spanish  Starry  Hyacinth 

Anemone-like  TluLlictnim 

Garden  TuUp  (many  varietiea} 

Italian  Yellow  Tulip 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  AND  lilENNIAL  FIBROUS  ROOTED 

FLOWERING    PLANTS, 

Well  adapted  for  ornamenting  Flower-Gardcns  and  borders 
of  Pleasure-Grounds,  &c« 

Those  marked  thus  •  are  biennial  ;  yet,  some  of  them  "will  c<»i- 
tinue  longer,  in  a  favourable  soil,  but  not  flower  so  strong  as  they  do 
the  second  year  fram  seed. 


Achillea  9antolina 

„  FtamUcayJl,  pien, 
Jconitum  Napelltu 

„  lycoctoiwm 

„  album 

„  uneinatum  ^ 

Jctea  racemota 

„  tpicoia 
Adonis  vernalii 
Agrattemma  coronaria 

„  Plot  y<mi9 
dlcea  rotea 

ttficifolia 


Lavender-Cotton-leaved  MUlbil 

Double  Sneezewort 

Blue  Monk's-Hood 

Great  Yellow  do. 

White  do. 

American  do.  or  Wolf?s4>ane 

Black  Snake-Root 

White  do.  or  Herb  Chriatopber 

Perennial  Adonis 

Rose  Campion 

Umbelled  do. 

pommon  Hollyhock 

fi|^.ieaved  do. 


Aim  BIEKWIAL  FIBROUS  ROOTE0  PLAMTS. 
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jtfy99Utn  utrieuiatum 
jinemane  Hepatica 

,,  PuUtttilla 
Antberieum  Lilioitnim 
jintirrhimtm  purfurettm 

»»  *  vnajuM 

„  *  bellidifolium 
Apocynwn  amino9mmifolium 
AquiUgia  'ouigarU 

„  alpina 

„  eanadeniif 
ArttbuMa  opbiogl&ttmdei 

ff  verticillata 
Jn$fn  tripbjUum 

AMclepiaM  deatmbeM 

• 

Mpwrpuracetu 

^p  ^lerttctUtttQ. 

ff  rubra 

ft  tneumatn 

M  ^ariegata 

f,  VineetoxianH. 
Atpbodeltu  lutetii 

t,  ramotut 
Aner  nous  angliit 

„  ttndulahi9 

,p  grandiflonu 

,f  alpinua 

,^  tardf/lorut 

f9  serotinug 

AMtrag<Uu9  gakgifomU* 

,,  uliginotus 

9f  caroliniamu 

f,  canadentit 
Atmpa  Mandragcra 
*  Barttia  coednea 


t» 


\  lute 


ea 


JBeilu  perennU 

,,  V.  hortensit 
..  Y.  fistttlosa 


19 


▼.  proUfera 
Betoniea  grandfflora 
BuptbtUmum  maritinunn 

p,  STandiflontm 

„  ielianthoidef 
Bupleurum  tteilatufn 

„  anguloium 
CaltbapaluttrtBt  t.  plena 
*  Campanula  Medium 

>»  grandijiora 

„  perncifolia 

«» carpatica 

9,  pjramidaih 

99  iilifoiia 

ft  rapuncuioides 

H  TracheUum 

»» gUmuraia 
GardaminepntttnihfY.  plenlt 


Bladder-podded  Alyssum 

Common  Hepatica 

Pasque-flower 

Savoy  Anthericum»or  St.Bniiio'i  LUy 

Purple  Toad.flaz 

Common  Snapdraeon 

Daisy-leaved  Toad-flaz 

Tutsan-leaved  Do^s-baiW 

European  Columbme 

Alpine  do. 

American  do. 

Fragrant  Arethusa 

Verticillste  do. 

^  Three»leaved  Arumi  or  Indistt 
Tumcp 

Pleuresy-root 

Ovid-leaved  Asclepiat 

Syrian  Swallow-wort 

Purple  Virginian  do» 

Verticillate  do. 

Red  do. 

Flesh-coloured  do* 

Variegated  do. 

Officinal  do.  (with  niiny  others) 

Yellow  Asphodel,  or  King's-speiT 

Branched  do. 

New  England  Starwort 

Waved  Starwort 

Gatesby*s  do. 

Alpine  do. 

Late-flowering  do. 

Late  Blue  do.  (with  Above  fifty  ethtf 
species) 

Goat*s-rue-leaved  Astragilua 

Violet-coloured  do. 

CaroUna  Milk  Vetch 

Woolly  do.  (with  maily  others) 

Mandrake 

•Scariet  Bartsia 

Yellow  do. 

European  Daisy         ^ 

Double  Daisy  I  somewhat 

Double  Quilled  doi     C     tendar 

Hen  and  Chieken  do.  J 

Great-flowered  Betony 

Sea  Ox-eye 

Great-flowered  do»  * 

Sunflower-leaved  do. 

Stary  Hare's-ear 

Angular-leaved  do. 

Double  Marsh  Marigold 

Canterbury  Bells 

Great-flowered  Bett-flowef 

Peach-leaved  do. 

Heart-leaved  do. 

Ppamidaldo. 

*Lily-leaved  do. 

Nettle-leaved  do. 

Great  Bell-flower 

Clustered  do. 

Double  Lady's  Smock 
4«       ' 
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Cassia  ntarilatidiea 
Catananebe  aentlea 
Centaurea  alpina 

„  glattifoUa 

„  tnontana 

f,  aurea 

if  alba 
Cbelowt  glabrtt 

,t  oblitfua 

„  birsuta 
Gtrytantbemwri  indicutn 
Cbrytoplenium  aitemi/biium 
Clematit  recta 

f,  imegrifblia 

„  ocbroieuca 
Clniopodium  ineanum 
Cdnvallaria  inajalh    - 

„  raeetnota 

„  multifiora 
Coreopsis  'oerticillata 

ttOvrea 

„  auriculata 
Coronilla  varia, 
Citeubalus  stellatus 
Cjpft^diu%n  album 

„  acaule 

n  canadetue 

„  Calctolus. 
JOelpbinium  elatutn 

„  purJeeum 

»»  grandyhrum 

,9  intermediunh 

f,  exaitatum 
Diantbusbarbatus  • 

ff  cartbusianorum 

„  Caryopbylus 

„  y.  maximus,  ruber  &  v&rie- 
gatus 

„  deltoides 

„  glaucus 

„*  cbinensi* 

„  •  superbus 
jyietamtau  albus 

„  V.  fiore  rubvo 
*  Digitalis  purpwett 

„  *  V.  alba 

„  lutea 

,,ferruginea 
Dodeeatbeon  Meadia 
Dracana  borealit 
Dracocepbalutn  virginieum 

„  denticulaium 

„  auttriacwm 
.  „  grandifiorum 
JEcbinope  spbarocepbaltts 

„  JRitro 
Epilcbiuin  angUMtiJolium 
SLryrgium  alpinum 
Mupatorium  altistiwuni 

n  cctlestinuni 


} 


Maryland  Cassia 

Blue  Catananebe  (tender) 

Alpine  Centaury 

Woad-leaved  do. 

Mountain  Blue-boitle 

Golden  Centaury 

White-flowered  do. 

Smooth  White  Cbelone 

Red  Chelone  • 

Hairy  White  do. 

Indian  Chrysanthemum 

Altemate-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage 

Upright  Virgin's  Bower 

Entire  leaved  do. 

Yellow-flowered  do. 

Hoary  Wild  Bas'd 

LiUy  of  the  Valley 

Cluster  .flowered  Solomoa'a-aeal 

Many-flowered  do. 

Whorl-leaved  Coreopaia 

Hemp4eaved  do. 

Ear-leaved  do. 

Purple  Coronilla 

Four-leaved  Campion 

White  Lady's  Slipper 

Two-leaved  I^urple  do.   - 

Yellow-flowered  do. 

English  do. 

Bee  Larkspur 

Siberian  Scarlet  Lariapur 

Great-flowered  do. 

Palmated  Bee  Larkspur 

American  Larkspur 

Sweet  William 

Carthusian  Pink 

Clove  Pink 

Carnation 

Muden  or  Common  Pink 

Mountain  do. 

Chiha  do. 

Superb  do. 

White  FrazineUa 

Red-flowered  do. 

Purple  Fox-glove 

White-flowered  do. 

Small-yellow  do. 

Iron-coloured  do. 

American  Cowslip 

Oval-lea%'ed  Dracxna 

Virginian  Dragon's  Head 

Denticulated  oo. 

Austrian  do. 

Great-flowered  do. 

Great  Globe  Thistle 

Sm^U  do. 

Narrow-Ieaved  Willow-herb 

Alpine  Eryngium 

Tall  Eupatorlum 

Blue-flowered  do.  (with  many  others) 


AND  BIENNIAL  FIBROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS. 
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^  Euphorbia  Latbyna 
Fumaria  lutea 
Giilega  %nrginiana 

,»  offieinaim 
*  Gaura  bienniM- 
Gentiana  lutea 

jy  pWTputea 

9»  Saponaria 

,y  acauli* 

9,  x>illofa 

„  axUcenderu 

„  eiiiata 

»,  pbmnicia 
Geranium  macrorbizum 

f,  etriatufn 

ff  macuiatum 

t»  acotutifolium 
Gerardiafimta 

»•  pediaUarea 
Glauciuin  tuteum 
Globularia  vu/garie 

„  cordifolia 
Glycine  tomentoia 

,»  comota, 
Gnapbaliutn  margaritaeewn 

,f  plant^gineutn 
*  Sedysaruih  coronariutn 

f,  molaeeum 

9»  eaneseens 

„  paniculatum 
JSelenium  autumnale 

„  pubetcene 
Sellebitntf  viridig 

,»  liwJu9 

,tfmtidw 

nniger        * 

,9  ranuneuUmu 
JBeliantbuM  mult^fonu 

»,  giganteu* 

„  aitiMmu* 

„  atrorubent 
Meloniat  bullata 

„  atpbodelcfide* 
MemeroeallitJUpoa 

nfulva 
JBesperis  matrondlit 

„  v.  flore  pleno  albo 

,» V.  flore  pleno  purpurea 

,1  inodora 

„  tritftM 
Meuchera  americana 

ff  dicbatoma 
Mibitetu  paluttrit 

„  tnogcbeutoe 

„  tpedotut 

f,  virginicus 

»>  tnilitari^ 
Motutama  aerulea 

f,  purpurea 
Ifylraith  eanadentit 
Bypericum  Uvigatum 

M  ^trtirfifin 


Caper  Spur^  (and  many  othenj 
Yellow  Fumitary 
Virginian  Galeg^    ' 
Officinal  do.  or  Goat's-rue 
Biennial  Gaura 
Yellow  Gentian 
Purple  do. 

Soap-wort-leaved  do. 
Dwarf  do.  or  Gentianella 
Hoary  Gentian 
Porcelain-flowered  do. 
Fringed-flowered  do. 
Crimson-flbwered  do. 
Xarge-rooted  Crane's-bill 
Streaked  do. 
Spotted  do. 
Aconite-leaved  do. 
Yellow-flowered  Gerardia 
Louse-wort-leaved  do. 
Yellow  Homed  Poppy 
European  Globulariai  or  Blue  Daiay 
Cordate-leaved  do. 
Downy  Glycine 
Tufted  do. 

American  Everlasting 
Plaintain-Ieaved  do. 
French  Honeysuckle 
Violet-coloured  Hedysarum 
Roug^-leaved  do. 
Panceled  do.  (with  many  others) 
Smooth  Helenium 
Downy  do. 
Green  Hellebore 
Livid  or  Purple  do. 
Stinking  Bear's-foot 
Black  £>.  or  Christmas-Rose 
RanunculuS'leaved  do 
Many-flowered  Perennial  Sunflower 
Gigtfitic  do. 
TdUdo. 
Dark-Red  do. 
Spear-leaved  Helonias 
Grass  leaved  do. 
Yellow  Day-Lily 
Orange,  do.  ^ 
Garden  Rocket 
Double  White  do. 
Purple  Double  do. 
Unsavory  Rocket 
Night  Smiling  do. 

American  Heucheniy  or  Saniclr    .  < 
Branching  do. 
Marsh  Hibiscus 
Musk-smclling  do* 
Specious  smooth  do. 
Virginian  do. 
Halbert-leaved  do. 
Blue-flowered  Houstoniia 
Purple-flowered  do. 
Canadian  Yellow-root 
Smooth  St.  John's*wort 
Haiiydo. 
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,f  cafydnum 
Xbert9  rgtundifdlia 
yeffer*onia  binata 
2r/#  ptttnila 

,t  tunana 

f,  criHata 

„  Psevd'Acortf  , 

„  nbirica 

p,  versicolor 

M  wgmica 
Jxia  cbinetuU 
J^awitera  tJburingiaca 
X^tbynu  latijbliui 
JJatris  spenoia 

„  pUota 

nglauca 

„  nomeboraitmtiM 

«y  tnacroMtacbya 
I^httiTnperpute 
lobelia  cardinaih 

pt  *iphUitica 
Xunaria  rediviva 

,,  *  annua 
Lupinut  peremuM 
Z,ycbiut  ehaicedoniea 

„  Flo4-cueuIi 

„  vucaria 
l^y^itnacbia  bulbifcra 

,,  quadrifiUia 

t,  racemosa 
l^ibrum  vcrticillatuny 

f,  Salieamia 

„  wrgatMm 
Mtlanthium  virginieum 

ff  Idttufn 
MelUtm  grandifiora 
Jiitnulu*  rhgens 

„  alatu* 
M&nardaJi*tulo9a 

„  dyditna 

„  punctata 
^apaa  iavi*  i 

„  tcabra 
*  Oenothera  biennh 

„fruHco9a 

,y  pumiia 
Onhi*  tpectqMh 
Orobut  latbyroidet 

„  luteue 
Papaver  orientate 
'Pastiflora  iutea 
Pnutemon  pubescent 

„  l^igata 
Pbiox  maculata 

„  aubulata 

f,  panicuiata 

y,  undulata 

„  evfoveolefn 


VirgbUn  St.  JohnVWort 

Lai^ge- flowered  do. 

Round-leaved  Cuidy-tuft 

Biiuite-leaved  JeiFenoma 

Pwarf  FlftglriB 

Chalcedonian  Iris 

Florentine  do. 

Crested  do. 

German  do. 

Yellow  do. 

Siberian  do. 

Various-cokwred  do. 

Virg^iando. 

Chinese  Izia 

Great-flowered  La¥ater« 

Eyeriaating  Pea 

Hairy-cupped  Liatria 

Hairy-leaved  do. 

Glaucous  do. 

Tali  do.  at  Saw-wort 

Long-leaved  do. 

Long-spiked  do. 

Perennial  Flax 

Scarlet  Cardinal's-fldwer 

Blue  do. 

Perennial  Honesty 

Biennial  do. 

Perennial  Lupin 

Scarlet  Lychnis  (double  and  single) 

Meadow  do.  (double  and  single} 

Viscous  do.  (doubloiandsifliipej 

Bulb-bearing  L3r8iBachia   , 

Four-leaved  Looae-striie 

Racemed  do. 

Verticillate  Willow-heib 

Purple  European  do.    # 

Fine-leaved  do. 

Virginian  MelanthioBi 

Spear-leaved  do. 

Great-flowered  Balin 

Oblong-leaved  Monkey-flower 

Winaped-stalked  do. 

Puque  Monarda 

Scarlet  do.  or  Oswego-Tea 

Yellow-flowered  do.  or  Horse»mi&t 

Smooth  Napaca 

Rough  do. 

Broad-leaved  Priairoie4re# 

Shrubby  do.  (not  truly  so) 

Dwarf  do. 

Shewy  Orchis 

Upright  Bitter  Vetch 

YeUow  do. 

Oriental  Poppy 

YeUow  Passion-flower 

Hairy  Penstemon 

Smooth  do. 

Spotted-sUlked  Phlox»  or  Lycfcaate 

Awl-shaped  do. 

Panicieddo. 

Waved-leaved  do. 

White-flowei«d  Sweet-seentrd  4o, 


AND  BIEaKIAL  HBROUS  ROOTED  PJLAirrS. 
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a,  Carolina 
99  glaberrima. 
9»  divaricata 

w  Mtoioniftra 

yp  o^HXia 

99  9etaeea 

,y  sibirica 

,•  rotmarinifolia 
Tby^alis  vUcota 

»,  pmayl^Kmiea 

tp  AUekengi 
J^odalyria  mutralh 

„  alba 

y,  tinetoria 
Podophyllum  peltatum 
JPoUmonium  reptaru 

p,  Citnileutn 
.   „  r.  fl.  albam 
Pofygala  Senega 

ff  fnartana 
Potentilla  grandifiora 
Primula  vulgarie 


9f  elatior 
»»  officinalis 

,9  villoea 
„  marginata 
„  hngifolia 
y,  cortusioides 
ppfarinota 
ppghtinosa 
y,  Attrieula^ 

Frunella  grand^flara 
Pulfnonaria  mrginiea 

„  pamaUata 
Pyroia  rotundifolia 
JUmunculut  Ftearia 

„  aconitifoliuM 

„  aerie,  Jlo,  plena 

ffgranuneu* 
JUbexia  virginica 

fp  martana 
Jtudbeckia  purpurea 

,f  laeiniata 

,,/ulgida 

„  anruitifoUa 

f,  •  Eirta 
Salma  fyrata 
Saponaria  offidnalie 

„  Otymoidee  * 
^arraeeniajlava 

4 

ffftunot 
„  rubra    ' 
M  purpurea 
^axifraga  Cotyledon 
ff  ufnbroea 
y>  virgimca 


Carolina  Phlox,  or  Lychnadea 
Smooth-stalked  do. 
Early-flowering  do. 
.  Hairy  do. 

Creeping  or  Daisy-leayed  do. 
Oval-leaved  do. 
Fine-leaved  do. 
Siberian  ilo. 
Rosemaiy-Ieaved  do. 
Clammv  Winter.Cheiry 
Pennsylvanian  do. 
European  do. 

Blue  Podalyria,  or  So^bom 
White  do. 

Yellow  do.  or  Bastard  Indigo 
May  Apple 

Creeping  Greek  Valerian 
Blue  European  do. 
White  do. 
Officinal  Milkwort,  or  Rattle«8nake 

root 
Maryland  Milkwort 
Greal-flowered  Potentilla 
Conim<Ai  European  Prirarose,  (there 

are  many  double  varieties  of  thi% 

varying  considerably  in  colour.} 
Oxlip  or  Polyanthus 
Cowslip 

Hose-in-Hose  do. 
Mountain  Primrose 
Silver-edged  do. 
Long-leaved  do. 
Cortusarleaved  do. 
Bird's-eye  Cowslip 
Clammy  Primrose 
Garden  Auricula  (this  will  require  some 

protection  from  severe  frosts.) 
Great-flowered  Self-heal 
Vir^ian  Lung-wort 
White  panicled  do. 
Round-leaved  Winter-green 
Pilewort  (double  and  single) 
Fair  Maids  of  France 
Double  uprifffat  Crowfoot 
Grass-leaved  do. 
Hairy-leaved  Rhezia 
Maiyland  do. 
Purple  Rudbeckia 
Jagged-leaved  do. 
Bright  do. 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Rough  do. 
Lyre-Jeaved  Sage 
Common  Soapwort 
Basil-leaved  do. 
Tellow  Side-saddle  flow«r 
Small  do. 
Red  do. 
Purple  do. 
Pyramidal  Saxifrage 
London  Pride 
yiiyinian  Saxifrage 
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„  ijfinoide* 

ft  MormentoMa 
*  Seahiota  atropmrpureti 
Scutellaria  intmiJoHa 

u  byuopijolia 
Sedwm  Jnacampterot 

„  Aizo^n 

yy  aioun 
Sempervivum  teetomm 

,f  araebnoideufn, 

„  mwuanum 

„  gtobiferum 
Seneeio  aureus 
Sigesbeckia  occidentals 
Suene  mrginica 

,f  pentylvaniea 

„  alputrit 
Silpbium  petfoliatum 

„  terebtntbinum 

„  laeiniatum 

p,  trifoliatum 

ff  tolidaginoidet 
Sityrincbiufn  ntucrcnatum 

r»  gramineunt 

9,  Bermudiana 
SoldantUa  alpina 
Solidago  altittima 

„  latifoUa 

„  odcrata 

„  lanceolata 

y^Jlexicaulit 
.  *•  noveboraceMts 
Sptgetia  mariiandica 
Spiraea  Aruncut 

f,  Filipendula 
•  ,,  trijoliata 

M  ulmaria 
Siacbjfs  intermedia 

t,  lanata 
Statice  epeciota 

ft  Arvfieria 
Tbalictrum  aquilegifolium 

„  Comuti 

„  dioicum 

,,  rugMutn 
Teucrium  virginicutn 
Qradetcantia  virginica 
Trillium  *e*eile 
*  „  ereehtn^ 

,t  cemuum 

„  crytbroearpum 

,1  pusiUum 
Triotteum  perfoHatum 
7roliiut  anaticue 
Valeriana  rubra 
Veratrum  luteum 

„  viride 
*  Verbascum  Blataria 

„  myconi 


White  granuloii8-4rooted  do. 

Mossj  do.  or  Lady's  Cushion 

Strawberry  Saxifrage 
.  Purplfe  Sweet  Scabious 

Entire-leaved  Scul-cap 

Hyssop-leaved  do. 

Evergieen  Orpine 

Yellow  Stonecrop 

White  do. 

English  Houseleek 

Cobweb  do. 

Mountain  do. 

Globular  do. 

Golden  Grounsel 

Amencan  Sigpesbedda 

Virginian  Catchfly 

Ponnsylvanian  do. 

Austrian  do. 

Square-stalked  Silphium 
'  Broad-kaved  do. 

Jagged-leaved  do. 

Three-leaved  do. 

Solidaro-leaved  do. 

Pointed  Sisyrinchium 

Grass-leaved  do. 

Bermudian  do. 

Alpine  SoldaneUa 

Tall  Golden-rod 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Lance-leaved  do. 

Figwort-leaved  do. 

New- York  do.  &c.  fix. 

Carolina  Pink-root 

Goat's-beard  Spiraea 

Filipendula,  or  DropwoK 

Three  leaved  Spirza 

Meadow  Sweet 

Oblong-leaved  Stachys 

Woolly  do. 

Plantain-leaved  Thrift 

Sea  Pink 

Columbine-leaved    Meadow-me 
Feathered  Columbine 

Canadian '^o. 

Dioecious  do. 

Rou^  do. 

Virginian  Teucrium 

Virginian  Spider-wort 

Sessile-flowered  do. 

Erect -flowered  do. 

Kodding-flowered  do. 

Red-fruited  do. 

Dwarf  do. 

Fever- Root 

Asiatic  Globe^ower 

Red  Garden  Valerian 

Yellow-flowered  Veratnun 

Green-flowered  do. 

Moth  Mullein 

Borage-leaved  Mullein 


HAROT  AKNUAL  FLOWERS. 
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99  *  phanieia 
Veronica  wrginica 
Viola  palmata 

9,  pedata 

,/  odor  Ota, fo,  pUn, 

9»  eordata 

,9  dehilit 

,9  rotundifolia 

«4  pallida 

9»  lanceolata 

,9  pritnulifolia 

„  strict  a 

„  battata 

,y  obliqua 

g,  cueullata 

4,  eanadeiui* 

„  striata 

9,  pubeteena 

„  pensyl^aniea 


Purple  Mullein 
Virginian  Speedwell 
Palipated  Violet 
Bird's-foot  do. 
Double  Sweet-scented  d** 
Cordate-leaved  do. 
SmaU  White  do. 
Yellow  round-leaved  do. 
Pale-flowered  do. 
Lance-leaved  do. 
Primrose-leaved  do. 
Uprigth  do. 
Halbert-leaved  do. 
Oblique-flowered  do. 
Hollow-leaved  do. 
Canadian  do. 
Striated  do. 
Downev  do. 
Pennsy|vaman  Yellow  do. 


HARDY  ANNUAL  FLOWERS. 


Those  marked  thus  *,  are  climbing  or  twining  plants ;  and  such 
as  are  marked  thus  fy  may  be  sown  in  a  dry  light  soil  in  Novem- 
ber,  as  well  as  in  the  spring  months  ;  from  the  former  sowing  the 
plants  will  rise  early  in  springs  and  flower  much  stronger  than 
those  sown  at  the  latter  period. 


t  Adam*  autrnmnalis 

„  astivalu 
Jgrostemnta  Cmli  Eota 

„  t  Gitbago 
MysMum  balimtfoiium 
Amarantbus  bypocondriacuM 

„  eaudatus 

»,  V.  mazimus 
Anagalii*  arventis 
Antirrbinuvn  Elantine 

„  versicolor 

*'  viscosum 
Jrgemone  mexieana 
Aster  cbinensis 
Blitutn  virgatum 

"  capitatum 
Bupleurum  rotundifolium 
Calendula  pluvialis 

„  bybrida 
Campanula  speculum 
Cartbamus  tinctorius 
Cassia  Cbamacrista 
Celsia  orientalis 
t  Centaurea  moscbata 

„  t  ▼«  sdba 


Flos  AdoniBy  or  Bird's  eye 

TaUdo. 

Smooth-leaved  Rose  CampioD 

Com  Rose  Campion 

Sweet  Alyssum 

Prince's  Feather 

Love-ties  bleeding 

Tree  Amaranthus 

Red  Pimpernel 

Fluellin,  or  Toad-flax 

Spiked  Flower'd  do.    • 

Clammy  Snapdraggon 

Prickley  Argemone 

China  Aster  (in  sorts) 

Slender  Strawberry  Blito> 

Berry-headed  do. 

Round-leaved  Hare's-ear 

Small  Cape  Marigold 

Large  do. 

Venus's  l^ooking-glass 

Bastard  Saffron 

Dwarf  Cassia 

Oriental  Celsia' 

Purple  Sweet  Sultan 

White  dt. 
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9,  Amberboi  . 

„  t  Cj^tmut 
Ctrintbe  nu^or 

"  minor 
Cbeirantbuf  fnarithmu 

„  annuut 
Cbenepodiufti  Botrjt 

„  •  Seopdria 
\Cbironia  <igularU 
Cbry^antbemum  tritdot 

1,  coronariunt 
CUonve  vhiacea 
*  QmooivulMpur/mreut 

ff  tncolor 
Cr^t  barbata 

„  rubra, 
t  Deipbinium  Contolida 

„  t  Jjaeis 

tfperegrtnum 
Draeocepoalum  Moldavica 

,t  eanetcen* 

9,  tbymifoliuni 

„  nutatu 
Fufnaria  rltntca 

$9*  fitfgoia 

„  Cafinoide* 

„  capreolata 
Meltcmtbut  armuug 

f,  tndiau 
JJibucM  triomtm 
JBfipocrepis  wiisiiiqvata 

,9  tnuitwiiqupta 
^IberU  umbeUata 

,,.  iinifolia 

„  amara 

„  odofata 
f  Impatience  noli  tangere 

*  Ipomita  latunoia 

*  LatbyruM  odorattis 

„  •r.albis^ 
.-••  T.  carne 


„    *.  earned 
,9  •  V.  roseo 


„  •  V.  caeroleU 
»,  *  ▼.  atropurpurao 
•  tingitanu* 


it 


,f    sativiu 
Lavatera  trimettri^ 

ttCretica 
Lohu  tetragonolobuw 
Lupinu*  aibtu 

„  variu* 

„  btrtutut 

„  piloaU9 

„  luteut 
•  „  angu9tifoliu9 
Afalva  critpa 

„  perumiana 

„  orientaltM 
Medieago  polymotpba 

„  V.  scutellata 

t,y.  intertexta 


Yellow  Sweet  Sukafl 

Blue-bottle  (in  sorts) 

Great  Purple  Honej-wott 

Small  Yellow  do. 

Annual  or  Medkemmem  Stock 

Ten-week  Stf)ck  (in  sorts) 

Sweet-scented  Goosefbot 

Belvedere,  or  Summed  CTpreis 

American  Centaury 

Three-coloured  Cluysuitlieninni 

Garden  Clirysanthemum 

Violet-coloured  Cleome 

Purple  Convolvulus  major 
Dwarf  do.  or  Convolvulus  mimr 

Yellow  Hawkweed 

Red  do. 

Branching  Larkspur 

Upright  Garden  do.  (muxj  firietics) 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Moldavian  Balm 

Hoary  Dragxxi's  Head 

Thyme-leaved  do. 

Nodding  do. 

Glaucous  Fumitory 

Spongy-flowered  do. 

White-flowered  4d« 

Ramping  do. 

Tall  Annual  Sunflower 

Dwarf  annual  do. 

Bladder  Hibiscus,  or  Ketmia 

Single-podded  Horse^oe  Vetch 

Many-podded  do. 

Purple  Candy-tuft 

Flax-leaved  do. 

White  do. 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Touch  me  not 

Starry  Ipomoea 

Sweet  Pea 

White  Sweet-pea 

Old  Painted  Lady  do. 

New  Painted  Lady  or  Sewkt  do. 

Bine  Sweet  Pea 

Purple  do. 

Tangier  Pea 

Blue  Chickling  Vetch 

European  Lavatcra 

Cretan  do. 

Winged  Pea 

White  Lupin 

Small  Blue  do. 

Great  Blue  do. 

Rose  do. 

Yellow  do. 

Narrow-leaved  blue  do^ 

Curled  Mallow 

Peruvian  ptirple  do. 

OrientakMallow 

Variable  Medic  • 

Snail  Medic,  or  Snaila 

H<Hlghog  do.  or  Uedghogv 


f 
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Mblueeella  tpinota 

Kigella  danuucetia 

,,  bUpanica 
Koiana  prottrctta 
Oenothera  tetraptera 

,,  purpurea 
Pap^oer  tomniforum 

„  V.  flor^  pleno 

„  dubium 
*  Pitum  tanwtffiy  ▼.  mnbefiatom 
t  Polygala  lutea 
Polygonum  orientale 
Peeeda  odor  Ota 
Salvia  biapanica        ^ 
Scorpiuru»  vermieulata 

„  muricata 

n  euleata 
Senecio  elegane 
Silene  Armeria 

f,  {ptinquevulntra 

„  pendula 
Tagetes  patula,  v.  fl.  pleno 

„ffr«/fl,v.  fl.  pleno 
,,  V.  fistuloflft 
Trifolium  incamatum 
Tropteohtm  mc^ 
Viola  tricolor 
Urtica  pilulifera 
Xerantoemufn  amtuum 

„  lucidutn 
Zinnia  multifiora 

4,  paueiflora 

19  ienutp/ora 


Prickly  Molucca  Balm 

Smooth  do. 

Love  in  a  Mist' 

Fenel-flower,  or  Devil  in  a  Bosh 

Trailing  Nolana 

Changeable  Primros6-tree 

Purple  flowered  do. 

Common  White  Poppy 

Double-flowered  do.  (in  sorts) 

dom  Poppy 

Smooth  Poppy 

ttose  or  Crown  Pea 

Yellow  annual  Milkwort 

Tall  Persicaria 

Mignonette 

Spanish  Sage 

One-flowered  Caterpillar 

Two-flowered  do. 

burrowed  do. 

Elegant  Groundsel,  Purple  Jacob: 

Lobel's  Catchfly 

Dwarf  do.  or  Mountain  Lyohnia 

Pendulous  do. 

Double  French  Marigolid' 

Double  African  Marigold 

Qjiilled  do. 

Crimson -spiked  Clover 

Nasturtium 

fieart's  Ease,  Three-oolouved  Vi<ilet 

Itoman  Nettle 

Eternal  Flower 

Yellow  lucid  Xeranthi^mum 

Red  Zinnia 

Yellow  do. 

Slender-flowered  do. 


sown 
May 


18 


TENDER  ANNUAL  FLOWERS,  &e. 

Those  marked  thus  t  being  the  most  tender,  should  not  be 
I  in  the  ofien  ground  in  the  middle  states,  before  the  £rst  week  in 

J  ;  nor  the  others,  before  the  latter  part  of  ApriL     I'hi^  i];mrk 

prefixed  to  the  climbing  or  twining  sorts. 


Allionia  ineamata 
f  AmarantbuM  tricolor 

„  melancbolicue 
Ametbyttea  aeruUa 
Arctoti*  antbemoidea 

9,  calendulacea 

„  dentata 
t  Browallia  elata 

„  t  demiua 
Cacalia  coceinea 
t  Calceolaria  pinnaia 
*  t  Cardioiperinmn  eorindum 


Glacons  Allionia 
Three-coloured  Amttfanthut 
Two-coloured  do. 
Blue  Amethyst 
Chamomile  Arctotit 
Marigold-flowered  do. 
Dwarf  Arctotis 

Upright  Browallia  (blue  and  wbite) 
Spreading  do. 
Scarlet-flowered  Cacalia 
Pinnated  Slipper-wovt 
Parsley-leaved  Heart-sce4 
4  I 
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pOMtia  Senna 
Ceiotia  crittata 


„  atgemea 
9,  coccinea 


Cleome  pentapbylla 

*  Convoivuliu  Nil 
Coix  Lacryma  ytdn 
t  Cucwmif  anguinwt 

„  f  pentoTutra 

„  t  prapdetannn 

ft  t  Duaaim 

,.  t  Cbate  . 
f  Cucurbita  cniftra 
Dahtrafattiioea 

*  t  Doucltot  fntrpureif 

„  •  t  LMab 
„  *  1 9etqttipedalu 
„  t  tn^iformi* 
„  •  t  M^* 

*  Fumaria  vetie'aria 
Gompbrena  globo$a 

Sibueiu  *oiandra 
Impatience  JSqUamfna 

*  t  Ipomaa  ^uoTnoclit 

„  •  t  coccinem 

„  •  f  bederifoUa 

„  *  f  btma  nox 

„  •  t  triloba 

„  *  t  violacea 
Lobelia  longiflora  - 
t  Lopezia  racetnosa  (ft) 
Martynia  probositlea 

tt  diandra 

„  longrfiora 
t  Metembryanthemufn  Umpidum 

ft  t  ehryttalinuin 
t  nodijlorum 
4  pinnatijidmn 
t  pomeridiamtny 

f,  t  apctatum 

r»  t  glabrum 
t  Mimosa  pudica  (b} 
Mirabilit  Jalapa 

„  dicbotomo 

„  longiflora 

„  wcota 

*  t  Momordica  Baltamina 

>•  *  t  Cbarantia 
>»  *  t  trifolia 
„  •  t  ^«/a 
I,  •  t  cjlindrie^. 


Smooth-leftved  do. 

True  officinal  Senna 

Common  Cock's-com)^ 

Silvery-spiked  Celoaia 

Scarlet  Chinese  do. 

Five-leaved  Cleoma 

Blue  Convolvulus 

Job's  Tears 

Snake  Cucumber  or  Melon 

Pentandrous  Cucumber 

Globe  (mottled)  do. 

Apple  shaped  riiottled  do. 

Hairy  do. 

Epp  Goufd 

Double  Purple  Stramonium 

Purple  DoUcbos 

Black-seeded  do. 

Long'-podded  do.  or  Asparagos  ieUt 

Jamaica  Horse  or  Sword  B^ 

White-flowering  Dolichos 

Bladder-podded  Fumatoiy 

Globe  Amaranth  (purple,  white,  sod 

striped 
Maple -leaved  Hibiscus 
Garden  Balsam 
Winged-leaved  Ipomoea,  or  Cypress' 

vine 
Scarlet  Ipomaea,  or  ConTolvulut 
Ivy-leavcNd  Ipoidioea 
Prickly  do. 
Three-leaved  do. .     ' 
Violet-coloured  do. 
Lon^-ilowered  Lobelia 
Mexican  Lopezia 
Hairy  Martinia,  or  Cuckold's  Horns 
Two-stamined  do. 
Long-flowered  do. 
Transparent  Fig-Marigold 
Diamond  do.  or  Ice-Plant 
Egyptian  Fig-Marigold 
Pinnate-leaved  do. 
Great  Yeilow^flowered  do. 
Dwarf-spreadinff  do. 
Smooth-leaved  ao. 
Sensitive  and  Humble  Plant 
Marvel  of  Peru,  or  Four  o'clock 
Forked  do. 
Sweet-scented  do. 
Clammy  do. 
Male  Balsam  Apple 
Hairy  do. 

Three-leaved  Momordica 
Egyptian  do. 
Long-fruited  do. 


(a)  mt  beautiful  annuai  generally  flcnoering  at  a  late  period^  tbould  be  «0V* 
and  nutted  in  pott^  in  order  to  be  removed  into  the  Green'Mouee  or  Siove  on  toe 
approach  qf  coldweatber  orjratt, 

(b)  Thii  plant  ie  shrubby  and  vtiil  continue  several  yean  if  kept  in  a  gfod 
Mot'JSouse,  ' 


OREEN-HOUSE  TREES  AND  SHRl/^S. 
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Mpmordiea  Elatenwn 

Oxykapbiu  vhcotua 
Stntapete*  pkanicea 
•  Pbaceolus  vuigaria,  v.  coccineus 

ft  *  ^farinosut  • 
P*oralea  corjlifmUa 
^icirnu  con^munU 

Se§ati^iim  orientale 
Seorzonera  tingitana 
Sida  erigtata 
Stgttbeckia  oritntalU 
Stiene  vespertina 
Sfngelia  AfOhelvtia 
t  Tritotantbet  Anguinm 
Xeminesia  Entiloid^t 
Zinnia  elegant 


Squirting  Cucumber  (this  is  perennial 
where  the  winters  are  mild) 

Viscid  Umbrella-wort 

Scarlet-flowerjed  Pentapetes 

Scarlet-flowerinif  Kldne/  Bean 

Ivy-leavcd  do. 

Hazel-leaved  Psoralea 

Palma  Christi,  or  Caator^il  Plant  (se* 
vcral  varieties) 

Oriental  Sesamum,  or  Oily-gT>^n 

Tangier  Seorzonera 

Crested  Sida 

Oriental  Sigesbeckia 

Morocco  Catclifly 

Annual  Worm-grass 

Snake  Gourd 

Annual  Xeminesia 

Violet-coloul-ed  Zinnia 


HARDT  AQJJATIC  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL  PLANTS, 

Valuable  for  oniatnenting  ponds^  the  borders  of  lal^es,  ri^ 
vers,  &c. 

Seterandra  reniJhnnU 
Sydrcpeitis  jnfrpurea 
Menj^anibe*  trifoUata 
Kelumhium  luteutn 
Jfympbma  advena 

„  odorata 

„  alba 

„  luua 
Jhntederia  cordata 
Saururue  eernuue 
YqilUeneria  tpiraU$ 

pp  americana 


Kidneir-shaped  Heteraodra 
Purple  Hydropeltis 
English  Buck-bean 
Yellow  Indian  Water-Liljr 
Three-coloured  Water-Lily 
American  sweet-scented  white  do. 
European  white  do. 
Yellow  do. 

Heart-leaved  Pontederia 
Drooping  Lizard's-tail 
European  ValUsneria 
Ameriqm  do. 


B? 


GREENHOUSE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Those  marked  thus  f  being  hardy  Green-House  plants,  ma; 
J>e  cultivated  in  tl^e  open  ground  in  such  qf  the  southern  states  at 
have  mild  winters ;  and  ipdeed  many  of  them  may  be  inured  to  bear 
the  winters  of  the  middle,  and  even  some  of  the  eastern  states,  i{ 
jjlanted  in  warm  soils  and  exposures ;  especially  if  protected  from 
rigorous  frosts,  by  a  covering  of  matS|  &c.  till  they  acquire  age  an4 
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strength.  But  in  Georgia  and  the  greater  part  of  Soutli  Caro1io»« 
there  are  few  plants,  if  any,  in  the  whole  list)  but  will  succeed  bj 
open  ground  culture. 

See  the  Hot-House  catalogue  for  some  plants,  which,  in   cases  of 
necessity,  may  be  preserved  in  a  good  Green-House. 


Mionia  catentU 
Amyrut  elnnifcra 
AntbjfttiM  Barbu  yovi€ 

f,  Erinacea 

„  hermanni^e 

„  cytiioidet 

„  beteropbylia 
Apocynuvifrutctcent 
t  Arbutut  Unedo 

,t  Andracbnt 
ArctottM  oMpera 
ArdUia  excelta 
Arduina  bUpinosa 
Arutoteiia  Marqtu 
Artetniiia  argntea 
Atclepia*  frutico9a 
f  Atcyrum  Hypericoide* 
Aspbalatbu*  cretica 

ft  pedunculata 
AtparagMM  a*iaticut 

„  retr<)fractU9 
Aster  Jruticowt 
f  Atrtigene  alpina 
Atrapbaxit  tpinota 
t  Atripiex  Malimuk 
f  Aucuba  japonha 
f  Azalea  pontica 
t  JSacebarh  ivafclia 

',,  t  balinufoUa 
Banbiia  terrata 
Baxteria  rubioidee 
Beiaria  retinota 
Bltria  ericoidet 
Borbonia  crenaia 
Bucbnera  vUcota 
BuddUia  globota 
Buptbainium  frutetcene 
t  Bupieurumfruticotum 
Bystropogon  canariente 
Cacalia  Kleinia 
Calendula  Tragtu 

tf/htricosa 
t  Calycantbu*  praeox 
Camellia  japonica 
Campanula  fruticota 

,1  aurea 
Caparii  tpinota 
OMtia  multtglandtUoia 
Catsine  capeiuis 

Pf  Maurocenia 

„  Peragva 
Catuartna  ttricta 
Oemtotbue  afriemme 
Ogkia  HneatU 


Cape  Aitonia 
Gum-Elemi  Tree 
Silvery  Anthyllis,  or  Jupiter's 
Prickly  Antliyllis 
Lavender-leaved  do. 
DoMmy-leaved  do. 
Various-leaved  do. 
Shrubby  Dog's-bane, 
Strawbeny  Tree 
Oriental  do. 

3ooad4eaved  rough  Arctptia 
Laurel-leaved  Ardisia 
Two-spined  Arduina 
Shining-leaved  Aristotelia 
Silvery-leaved  Wormwood 
Shrubby  Asclepias 
Hypericum-like  Ascyrum 
Cretan  or  evergeen  Asphalathut 
Small-leaved  do. 

Slenderrstalked  shrubby  asparagua 
Larch-leaved  do. 
Shrubby  Aster 
Alpine  Atragene 
Prickly  Ati*aphaXis 
Shrubby  Orache 
Japan  Aucuba 
Yellow  Azalea 
Peruvian  Bacchark 
Sea  Purslane-leaved  do. 
Serrate-leaved  Banksia 
Madder-leaved  Baueria 
Gummy  Bejaria 
Heath-leaved  Bberia 
Notch-leaved  Borbonia 
Clammy  Bucbnera 
Round-leaved  Buddlcia 
Shrubby  Ox-eye 
Shrubby  Hare's-ear 
Canary  Bystropogon 
Oleander-leaved  Cacalia 
Bending-stalked  Marigold 
Shrubby  do. 
Japan  Allspice 
Japan  Camellia 
Shrubby  Bell-flower 
Goldea-flowered  do. 
True  Caper  Shrub 
.  Glandulous  Gatik 
Ca{)e  PhiUyrea 
Great  Hottentot  Cheny 
Apnerican  Cassine 
Upright  Casuarma 
AfHcan  Evei^reai  Oeanothtts 
Xiisear-le»ve4  Calm 


GREEN-HOUSE  TREES  ANO  SHRUBS. 
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f,  vrticififisa 
Centaurea  ragutina 
Ceratonia  Siliqua 
Cbammropi  butnilh 
t  CbeirantbuM  Cbeiri  . 

„  t  incanut 

„  t  ▼.  glaber 

,f,Jenettraiu 

9,  nvutabilU 

„  tenuififtim 
Cbirofiia  baccifera 

„  decuisata 
Cineraria  Lanata  ' 

f,  atneUoidei 
t  a^tui  ladaniferut 

,,  t  lauri/oliuM 

„  t  virgtniamu 

y,  t  nyorupeiienaU 

„  t  laxw 

„  t  9ahnfoliu9 

t,  t  incantu 

f,  t  albidut 

„  t  cretictu 

„  t  CTM/tf* 

y,  t  balitnifoiiui 

f,  Ubanotit 

,y  t  ttmbellatuM 

„  Itnipet 

„  tyriaeu9 

„  Futnana 

„  t  contra 

,,Jormonu 

n  aigarverui^ 

„  caperui* 

,troteu9,(S^c. 
Citrus  Medico 

,,  y.  tuberoM 

„  T.  Limon 

y,  V.  acris 

„  y.  racemou 

,,  Aurantium 

„  y.  acre 

„  y.  sinense 

,» y.  oriontale 

y,  y.  humile 

yy  dectttJutiM 

^fjaponica 

M  trifoliata 
Clematis  calypna 

f,  jap6niea,Jt.  plena 
Cliffortia  ilieifolia 

„  odorata 
t  Cmonim  tricoceum 
Coluteafrutetcene 
Convolvulus  cairicus 

fy  Cneorutn 
Conyza  Inuloides 

ft  sericea 

ft  Candida 

»»  rugosa 

f,  incisa 


Nettle-leaved  do. 
Cretan  Centaury 
.Carob  Tree 
Dwarf  Fan  Palm     ' 
Common  Wallflower  (in  sorta) 
Stock-g^Uyflower  (in  sQrts) 
White  Wallflower 
Cluster-leaved  Stock-gillyflower 
Broad-leaved  Shrubby  do. 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Berry-bearing  Chiroaia 
Cross-leaved  do. 
Woolly  Cineraria 
Blue -flowered  C|^  Aster 
jGum  Cistus 
Laurel-leaved  Cistus 
Oblong-leaved  do. 
Montpelier  do. 
Broad  Waved-leaved  do, 
Sag^ -leaved  do. 
Hoary-leaved  do.  or  Rodo-rose 
White  Cistus,  or  Rock-rose 
Cretan  jCistus 
Curled-leaved  do. 
Broad  Sea-Purslane-lesyed  do. 
Rosemary-leaved  do. 
tJmbelled  Cistus 
Cluster-leaved  do. 
Syrian  Cistus 
Heath-leaved  do. 
Myrtle -leaved  do. 
Beautiful  do. 
Algarve  do. 
Cape  do, 
Rose-flowered  do. 
Sweet  Citron 
Common  Citron 
Common  Lemon 
Sour  Lemon,  or  Lime 
Clustered  Lemon 
Orange 
Seville  Orange 
China  Orange 
Turkejr  Orange 
Dwarf  or  Nutmeg  Orange 
Shaddock 

Japan  Cherry-size  Orange 
Trifoliate  Orange 
Minorca  Virgin's  Bower 
Double-flowered  Japan 4«» 
Ilex-leaved  Clifforti* 
Sweet-scented  do. 
Widow-wail 
Scarlet  Colutea 
Egyptian  Cohvobmlnf 
Silvery-leaved  do. 
Ciustered-flowered  Flea4iM# 
Snowy  Flea-bane 
WoUy  do. 
St.  Helena  do. 
£ar-leaved  do. 
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Cortbonu  japoiueu9 
t  CoroniUa  valcntina 

„glauca 

gfjuncea 

ff  argcntea 

„  t  Einertu 
Orambefruticota 

„  Mtrigota 
Cretta  crttica 
Crotalariaflorilmnda 

„  incanescen* 
t  Crotan  tcbiferum 
Cunonia  capauit 
t  Citpretws  temperwent 

f,  juniptroidet 

„ipenilula 

•1  ijaponica 

f,  t  columMpri* 
Curtiiiafaginera 
Cyciu  revoluta 
Cynancbum  viminak 

„  capente 
Cj^Utiu  joliolotu* 

„  t  bir9Utut 

„  prolifenn 

y,  t  divarieatut 

„  argtnieuM 

„  t  bifloruM 
Dah  cotinifoliq 
Daphne  oddra 

,f  indica 

„  t  coUina 
J)iantbus  arboreus  * 

ftjuniperimu 
Digitalis  canarieiuis  . 

„  Spectrum 
Diosnio  rubra 

„  birsuta 

„  unifiora 

„  terratiJoGa 
Dodoruea  angustifolim 
Doliebo*  lignotu* 
Dor4t7iajapdnicA 
Draaena  Draco 

,fferrea 
Ebenut  cretsca 
Ecbiumjruticptitm 

ytCandiedTi* 
EUagnus  orientaiif 
Embotrium  cocaneum 

,t  tpecioiiMimMfn 

„  umbellatufn 
Empieurum  terrutatutn 
Epacrit  Icmgifolia 
Erica  grdtuUflora 

„  cerivtboidet 

,y  ampul lacea 

gf  pertoluta 

'4  ^tttricoim 


Japan  Calh:horas 
Riie> leaved  Coronlltft 
Great  Shrubby  do. 
Linear-leared  do. 
SilTery-leaved  do. 
Scorpion  Senna 
Shrubby  Colewort 
Hough-leaved  do. 
Cretan  Cressa 
Small-flowered  Crotalftria 
Spreading  Shrubby  do. 
Chinese  Tallow  Tree 
Cape  Cunonia 
Evergreen  Cypress 
African  do. 
Portugal  do. 
Japan  do. 

New  Caledonia  do. 
Beech-leaved  Curtisia 
True  Sago  Palm 
Naked  Cynanchum 
Cape  do. 
Leafy  Cytissus 
Hairy  do. 
Silky  do. 
Clammy  do. 
Black  do. 
Silvery  do. 
Smooth  do. 
Cotlnus-leaved  Dais 
Sweet-scented  Daphne 
Chinese  Daphne 
Ne^x>litan  Mezereoa 
Tree  Pink  or  Camadoa 
Shrubby  do. 
Juniper-leaved  do. 
Canary  shrubby  Foxglove 
Madeira  Shrubby  do. 
Red-flowered  Diosma 
Hairy-leaved  do. 
One.flowered  do. 
Serrated-leaved  do. 
Narrow-leaved  Dodonca 
Purple  Shrubby  Dofichos 
Japan  Doraena 
Dragon  Tree 
Purple  Dracaena 
Cretan  Ebony 
§hrubbj^  yiper's  Paglots 
Hoary  tree  do.  ' 
Oriental  Oleaster 
Scarlet  Embothrium 
Specious  do. 
ymbell-flowered  do. 
Cape  Empieurum 
Long-leaved  Epacris 
Great-flowered  Heath 
Honeywort-flowered  do, 
Fla^k  Heath 
Biush-flowered  ^. 
Porcdain  do, 
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•y  MdMtoni 
»»  baecaru 
P9  vhtorfa 

9»  articulwrU 
»,  aitonia 
9,  empetrifolia 
99  mediterrane^ 
,,  pubescent 
„  birtifiora 
9»  ciliaris 
„  glauca 
9,  fnetulitfiora 
^.  hngifolia 
„  coccinea 

JEriocepbaluM  i^ricanu* 
J£rodium  ineamatuin 
£scaiionia  terrata      • 
Suealyptui  obliqua 
JFieu*  cordaia 

if  caperuh 
t  Fucbna  coccinea 
JPiuannt  compretttu 
Gardeniajhrida 

„  Rothmannia 
't  Gelseminumniditum 
Gaura  mutabilit 
GenUta  lintfoiia 
ff  canarieTuis 
„  t  candicant 
Geranimn  anemonefolium  (t^) 
Glycine  bimaculata 
f,  rubicunda 
„  coccinea 
Gnapbalium  eximium 
ft  terratum 
„  erispam 
9f  ericoidce 
Goodenia  ovata 
„  laevigata 
t  Gordonia  laMiantbu9 
Gorteria  rigens 
Grevfia  occidentaiit 
Materia  lucida 
HedyMorum  Mbagi 
Meiiotropltim  canariente 
Mermannia  alniJoUa 
„  lavendulijoiia 
„  aUbaifolia 
J,,  odorata 
Mibitcu*  pr^emorw* 
„  ittbiopicue 
t,  mutabili* 


Tall  downy,  or  Mason's  do« 

Arbutus-flowered  do. 

Recurved  do. 

Pyramidal  do. 

Articular  do. 

Aiton*8  do. 

Crowberry-leaved  do. 

Mediterranean  do. 

Downy-flowered  do. 

Rough  flowered  do. 

Ciliated  do. 

Glaucus-leaved  do. 

Nine-pin  do. 

I^n^Ieaved  do. 

Scarlet-flowered  do.  (with  upwards  of 

sixty  other  species) 
Cluster-leaved  Eriocephalus 
Flesh-coloured  Crane's-bill 
Serrate-leaved  Escallonia 
Oblique-leaved  Eucalyptus 
Cordate-leaved  Fig 
Cape  Fiff 

Scarlet-flowered  Fuchsia 
Flat-stalked  Fusanus 
Fragrant  Gardenia,  or  Cape  Jasmine 
Spotted-flowered  Gardenia 
Carolina  yellow  Jasmine 
Changeable-flowered  Gaura 
Flax-leaved  Broom 
Canary  Genista 
Hoary  do. 

Anemone-leaved  Geranium 
Purple  Glycine 
Dingy-flowered  do. 
Scarlet  do. 
Giant  Cudweed 
Serrate -leaved  do. 
Curled-leaved  do. 
Heath-leaved  do. 
Ovate  Yellow  Goodenift 
Smooth  do. 
Smooth  Loblolly  Bay 
Great-flowered  Gorteria 
Elm-leaved  Grewia 
African  Fly  HoneysncUe 
Prickly  Hedysarum 
Canary  Turnsole    . 
Alder-leaved  Hermannia 
Lavender-leaved  do. 
Marsh'Mallow-leaved  do. 
Sweet  scented  do. 
Bitten-leaved  Hibiscus 
Dwarf  Wedgfe-leaved  do. 
Changeable  Rose  Hibiscus 


(a)  The  Gcut  of  Geranium  at  constituted fy  Linnteus,  having  becofneumoiei' 
dy  by  modem  discoveries,  bat  been  divided  into  three  genera  viz.  Erodium  with 
five  fertile  ttamene  only  /  Pelargonium,  vtith  seven  /  and  Geranium  vsirb  ail 
the  tenjertile,  Jinavo  of  none  of  the  latter  being  shrubby  but  the  above  ;  Jbr  the 
great  variety  qfvfhat  vterejormerly  sailed  Geraniums  see  Pelargoniiun. 
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Sippiafnetateni 
t  SucUonia  ericoidet 
\  Bydrangea  borteiui* 

ffyoicyanuu  aureus 
Hypericum  CorU 

„  bctrlearicum 

„  monogynum 
yeuminum  odoratitihtiMfti 

y»  azorieum 

„  Sttmhae 

J,  buamile 

„  grandifloruftk 

„  nervosum 
Iheris  stmpnfortns 

f,  gibra&irica 
Hex  Perado 

„  Cassine 

„  wmiAtorea 

„  croeea 
Hlicium  floridanum 
Indigafera  psoraloides 

„  candicans 

„  cytisoides 

„  angu^tifblid 
Inula  atrulea 
t  Ivafrutescens 
t  yuniperus  bermxtdioAa 

,,  barbadensis 
yusticia  Adhatoda 

„  orcbioides 

9,  byssopifolia 

„  madurensis 

„  cuneata 

y,  Ecbolium 
Ixiafructicosa 
Kiggelaria  africana 
Lacbnta  eriocepbala  • 

„  congiomerata 
Lagerstrstmia  Mica 

y,  speciosa 

„  parvifiora 
Lavendula  dentata 

„  pinnata 

„  muttifida 

„  viridis 
t  Laurus  nobilis 

„  Campbora 

„  indica 

9,fatens 

„  ^/a«ca 

„  Cutesbyana 

„  t  <aroUniensis 
Jje^a  sitnibuerna 
LeptospemiU7n  seoparivm 
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aromaticum 


„  loMgentvi 

„  juniper inum,  (5*C. 
Xtntifn  arboreuvi 
Liparia  spbarica 


Shrubby  Hippla 
Heath-leaved  Hudsonia 
Gai-den   Changeable 

Chinese  Gueider-Rotte 
Golden-dowered  Hen-baae 
Heath -leaved  St.  John's-wort 
Warted  do. 
Chinese  do.  • 

Yellow  Indian  Jasmine 
Azorian  do. 
Arabian  do. 
Italian  Yellow  do. 
Catalonian  do. 
Chinese  do. 

Broad-leaved  evergreen  Candytuft 
Gibraltar  do. 

Thick-leaved  Smooth  Hollf 
Dahoon  do. 
South  sea  Tea     • 
Cape  Holly 

Red-flowered  Aniseed  Tre# 
Long-spiked  Indigo 
White -leaved  do. 
Angular  stalked  do.- 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Blue-flowered  Shrubby  ItnilA 
Shrubby  Iva,or  Bastard  Jc»uit*«^B«* 
Bermudas  Juniper  or  CedAr 
Barbadoes  do. 
Malabar  Nut 
Broom-leaved  JusticiA 
Hyssop-lettved  do.  or 
Madeira  Justicia 
Cape  shrubby  do. 
Lone-spiked  do. 
Shriibby  Ixia 
African  Kiggpelaria 
Woolly-headed  Lachnxtt 
Cluster-headed  do. 
Indian  Lagerstroemia 
Specious  do. 
Small -flowered  d6. 
Tooth-leaved  Lavender 
Pinnated-leaved  do. 
Canary  do. 
Madeira  do. 
Sweet  Bay 

Camphor  or  Camphire  Tie* 
Madeira  Laurel 
Canarv  do. 

m 

Glacous  do. 
Catesby's  do. 
Carolina  do. 
Elder-leaved  Lees    . 
Myrtle-leaved  Leptospermunitor  New- 
Zealand  Tea 
Sweet-scented  Leptospennum 
Hoary  do. 
Juniper-leaved  do. 
Tree  Flax 
Globe-flowered  Liparia 
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Xsobelia  pinifolia 

„  birtuta 
JLufnnu*  arboretu 
Lyciutn  japonicum 

„  a/rum 
„  eocbinchinent^- 
f  Lytbrumfruticofum 
f  Jliagnolia  grandiflora 

g,  obovata 

„  tometUota 

„Jiucata 
A£abemia  pinnata 

„  verticillata 

„  incisa 
J£alva  angusufolia 

„  bryonifulia 

„  capensit 
Afedicago  arborea 
Melaleuca  genittifolia 

„  bypericifolia 
Melia  Azedaracb 
Ifeliantbus  tnajor 

,t  minor 
MetrotideroM  citrina 

„  angiutifoliu 

,9  lanceolitta 
3Htnoea  verticHlata 

„  myrtifolia 

„  ulicina 

„  eMtfolia 

,fjalcata 
.    „  euaveoleru 

„  biipiJula 
Jfifnuliu  aurantiaciu^ 
Myrica  atbiopica 

,,quercijolia 

y,  trifoliata 

g,  cordifolia 

„  incUa 

„Fqya 
Myrtua  communie 

,y  V.  romana 

,y  V.  larentina 

„  V.  italica 

„  V.  boetica 

,,  y.  lusitanica 

„  y.  belgica 

^,  y.  xnucronata 


„  tenuifolia 
„  trinervia 
„  anguetifolia 

iferium  Oleander 
Nicotinafrutioota 
Olea  americana 
,» turop^a 
ifjragrane 
jy  capemit 
t,  apetaU 


Pine-leayed  Lobelia 

Haiiy  Lobelia 

Tree  Lupin 

Japan  Box-thom 

African  do. 

Chinese  do. 

Slirubby  Willow-herb 

Laurel  leaved  Masrnolin 

Japan  purple  Mag-iiolia 

Downy.leaved  Japan  do. 

Elliptic-leaved  China  do. 

Wing.Jeaved  Mahcrnia 

WhorUleav^d  do. 

Cut -leaved  do. 

Narrow-leaved  Mallow 

Bryonv'leaved  do. 

Gooseberry-leaved  do. 

Shrubby  Moon  Trefoil 

Broom-leaved  Melaleuca 

St.  Jolin's-wort-leaved  do. 

Bead-Tree,  Pride  of  China 

Great  Honey-flower 

Small  do. 

Harsh-leaved  Metrotideroi 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Lance-leaved  do. 

Whorl-leaved  Mimosa 

Myrtle-leaved  do. 

Furze -leaved  do. 

Sword-leaved  do. 

Sickle-leaved  do. 

Sweet-smelling^  do. 

Little  Harsh  do. 

Orange  Monkey-flower 

African  Candleberry  Myrtl* 

Oak-leaved  do. 

Three-leaved  do. 

Heart-leaved  do. 

Cut-leaved  do. 

Azorian  do. 

Common  European  MyrUm 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Box-leaved  do. 

Upright  do. 

Orange-leaved  do. 

Portugal  do. 

Broad-leaved  Dutch  do. 

Rosemary -leaved  do.  (with  double- 
flowering,  gold  and  silvcp  edged, 
«ic.^ 

Fine-leaved  Myrtle 

Three-nerved  do. 

Narrow-ieaved  do. 

Smooth  do. 

Oleander  (single  and  double) 

Shrubby  Tobacco 

American  Olive 

European  do. 

Fragrant  Chinese  do. 

Cape  Olive  , 

New  Zealand  d^^ 


4  X 
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„  exeelia 
^onUjruticota 

f,  natrix 

„  f  rotund'ifolia 
Ctteotpermum  moniii/erum 
Origanutn  Dictamnut 
Qtbonna  pcctinata 

,,  cbeiri folia 
Panax  arborea 

„  aeuleata 
fa^terinaJHiformiM 

„  granJiftora 
PatMifiora  c4eruUa 
Margimium  radula 

ffpeltatutn 

I,  acetotum 

„  tetragonutn 

„  glutinotum 

ff  oetulinitfn 

J,  eardifoHum 

„  bicoior 

„  tricolor 

,f  eeratopbyllutn 

„  ecbinatum 

J,  tematum 

„  cratticault 

„  renijortnt 

„  t0Tnento9um 

«y  pulcbellum 

„  inauinant 

^  gibbotttn^ 

„  Zonale 

„  V.  varientum 
piercijoiiutn 
vitifolium 

„  capitatum 

„  ecbinatum 

f,  amale 

„  critpufn 

it  longyiorum 

y,  lacerutn 

f,  betonicum 

„  multicaule 

t,  antmontfoliutn 

f,  camotum 

t.fulgidum 

„  papilionaceufn 

„  motutrum 

yy  angulf*tum 

„  acerifoliufn 

„  cotyiedonif 

tt  tcabrwn 

„  laneeolatum 

SuffruHcoBty 

,y  odoratittimum 
„  alebimilloide* 
tt  grottularimde* 
J,  altbaoide$ 
„  eoriandrifolium 
I,  tabulate 
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Madeira  do. 

Shrubby  Rest-harrow 

Yellow-flowered  do. 

Round-leaved  do. 

Poplar-leaved  Osteospennuin 

Dittany  of  Crete 

Wormwood-leaved  Othonna 

Stock-leaved  do. 

Tree  Panax 

Prickly  do. 

African  Sparrow-root 

Great.flowered  do. 

Common  palmated  Passion-floucr 

Rasp-leaved  Geranium 

Ivy.leaved  do. 

Sorrel  do. 

Square-stalked  do. 

Clammy  do. 

Birch-leaved  do. 

Heart-leaved  do. 

Two-coloured  do. 

Three-coloured  do. 

Horn-leaved  do. 

Prickly-stalked  do. 

Temate  do. 

Thick-stalked  do. 

Kidney-leaved  do. 

Downy  Pennyroyal  d». 

Nonesuch  do. 

Scarlet- flowered  do. 

Gouty  do. 

Horse-shoe  do. 

Variegated  do. 

Oak-leaved  do. 

Balm-scented  do. 

Rose-scented  do. 

Prickly-stalked  da. 

Oval-leaved  do. 

Curled-leaved  do. 

Long  flowered  do. 

Jagged-leaved  do. 

Betony-leaved  do. 

Many-stalked  do. 

Anemone-leaved  do. 

Fleshy-stalked  do. 

Celandine4eaved  do. 

Butterfly  do. 

Cluster-leaved  do 

Marsh-mallow-leaved  do« 

Maple-leaved  do. 

Hollyhock-leaved  do^ 

Rough-leaved  do. 

Lance  or  Spear-leaved  do. 

or  nearly  Herbaceous 

Sweet-scented  Geranium 
Lady's-mantle-leaved  do. 
Gooseberry-leaved  do. 
Althaea-leaved  do. 
Coriander-leaved  do. 
Rougfa*stalked  do. 
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Almost  Sttml€99y  Roots  Tuberous, 


„  trhte 

f,  lobatu/m 
Pblomi*  Leonuruf 
„Jruticota 
„  purpurea 
f,  cbinenti* 
t,  Leonid  a 
Pbylica  ericoides 
„  buxifolia 
,9  plumota 
PbiUyrea 


Phyllis  Nobla 
Pinkneya  pubent 
Pittacia  Lentitcus 

„  t  Terebintbus 

It  t  officinarwn 
Platilobiumfonnotufn 
Plectrantbrusjruticotus 
Polygala  fnyrti folia 

„  bracteolatt^ 

„  Heisteria 
Portulaccaria  afra 
Poterium  spinomm 
Pratium  majut 

„  tnimu 
Protea  argentea 

g^mellifera^ 

„  eordata 

p,  Serrona 

9,  €picata 

,t  Scolymus 

„  Conoceurpa 

„pinifoiia 

„  anemdhefolia 

„  raeemosa 

ff  umbellata 

,,  plumosa 

„  tericea 

„  grandijiorq 

„  tpeciosa 

„  Lepidocarpotk 

„  pat  lens 

„  conifera 
.   ff  birta 

,,  Saligna 

„  cinerea 

j9  Levisanut 

yy  cynaroiJes 

f  Pnatus  Lauro-Cerastus 

f,  t  lutitanica 
ftoralea  pinnata 

y,  bracteata 

„  tenuifolia 

,  bituminosm 


Ki^ht-smelling  Geranium 

Carrot-leaved  do. 

Vine-leaved  do. 

Scarlet  Phlomis,  or  Lion's  tail 

Shrubby  Phinmis,  or  Jerusalem  Saj^e 

Purple  Phlomis 

Chinese  do. 

Dwarf  Shrubby  do. 

Heath-leaved  Phylica 

Box-leaved  do. 

Woolly-leaved  do. 

See  page  597.  (  a  few  of  these,  etpect- 

ally  the  vai*iegated  sorts,  should  be 

kept  among  the  Green- House  collec^ 

tion) 

Bastard  Hare's-ear 

Pubescent  Pinkneya 

Mastick-Tree 

Common  Turpentine  Tree 

Pistachia  Tree 

Large-leaved  Platilobium 

Slirubby  Piectranthru<i 

Myrtle-leaved  Milk-wort 

Spear-leaved  do. 

Heath-leaved  do. 

African  Purslane-true 

Prickly  shrubby  Burnet 

Great  Spanish  Hedge^nettle 

Small  do. 

Silveiy.protea 

Honey-bearing  do. 

Heart-leaved  do. 

Cut-leaved  do. 

Spiked  do 

Small  smooth-leaved  do. 

Toothed-leaved  do. 

Pine-leaved  do 

Fork-leaved  do. 

Downy-flowered  do. 

Umbelled  do. 

Feather-flowered  do. 
Silli^  do. 

Great-flowered  do. 
Handsome  do. 
Black-flowered  do. 
Pale-flowered  do. 
Cone-bearing  do. 
Hairy  do. 

Willow-leaved  do. 
Gray  do. 

Branching  do. 

Round-leaved  do. (with  upwards  of  4Q 

other  species) 
European  or  Levant  Laurel 
Portugal-Laurel 
Pinnated  Psoralea 
Oval-spiked  do. 
Fine-leaved  do. 
j^ituminous  do. 
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»> 


„  glandulota 

Pulteneta  stipularit 
Punica  nana 

,,  Granatum 
Pyrus  japonica 
t  ^ercu*  Hex 

„  t  viraiM 

,,  t  Suhor 

ft  t  grcmtuntia 

„  Bullota 

„  t  coccifera 
t  Pbamntts  Alatemut 

t  V.  angustifolins 
t  V.  tbl,  variegatut 

„  glandulotut 

»,  oleoides 

,,  Prinoides 
Rbododendrfm  ponticum 
JiJbuj  lucidum 

„  tomtntotum 

M  rornmrinifolium 
Roella  ciliata 
t  jRuscut  Hypopbyllum 

„  t  Hypoglo9£U7n 

„  t  race^nosuM 

,  androgyuuM 
Pvta  cbalepensit 
Salvia  aurea 

^farmota 

ff  poniifcra 

„  mexicana 

„  canarienuM 

,,  africann 
Santolina  romuirinifolia 
Sapindus  Saponaria 

,f  Mokorosti 

yt  abruptu* 
Scabiota  qfricana 
Scbinus  Molie 
Selago  omata 

„  corjtnbota 
Senecio  cinerascent 

f,  iiicifoliu9 

„  rigidus 
Sideroxyion  iner^lne 
Solanum  Pseudo  Captieum 

„  bonariense 

„  marginatum 

,f  tomentosum 

,,  vetpertilia 
Sopbora  tetraptera 

„  micropbyUa 
Spamiannia  qfricana 
Spielntanr.ia  qfricana 
Spartium  m.onospermvin 

„  spbrroearpum 

„  ^  juncevm, 

,f  t  nwltiflorum 

„  tericeum 

ft  nubigenum 


Striped  flowered  do.  (with  upivaids  of 

20  other  species) 
Scaly  Pultensea 
Dwarf  Pomeg^nate 
Common  do. 
Japan  Apple 

Everppeen  Oak  (3  rarieties} 
Live  Oak 

Cork-barked  Oak,  or  Cork  Tre« 
Holly-leaved  Evergreen  Oak 
Barban-  Oak 
Kermes  Oak 
Broad-leaved  Alatemua 
NsuTow-leaved  do. 
Variegated-leaved  do. 
Madeira  do. 
Olive- leaved  do. 
Prinos-leaved  do. 
Purple  Rhododendron 
Shining-leaved  Sumack 
Woolly-leaved  do. 
Rosemary -leaved  do 
Prickly  Roella 

Broad-leaved  Butchers-Broom 

Double-leaved  do. 

Alexandrian  Laurel 

Climbing  do. 

African  Rue 

Golden  Sage 

Shining-leaved  do. 

Apple -bearing  do. 

Mexican  do. 

Canary  do. 

Blue-flowered  African  do. 

Rosemary-leaved  Lavender  Cotto« 

Common  Soap-berry  Treo 

Japan  do. 

Abrupt*Ieaved  do. 

African  shrubby  Scabious 

Peruvian  Maatick  Tree 

Oval-headed  Selago 

Fine-leaved  do. 

Gray  Groundsel 

Ilex-leaved  do. 

Hard-leaved  do. 

Smooth  Ethiopian  Iron-wood 

Shrubby  winter  Cherry 

Tree  Nightshade 

White  do 

Woolly  do 

Canary  do 

Winged-podded  Sopbora 

Small-ieaved  shrubby  do. 

African  Sparmannia 

Ilex -leaved  Spiel  mannia 

White  single-seeded  Broom 

Yellow  single-seeded  do. 

Spanish  do. 

White  Portugal  do. 

Silky  do. 

TeneriiFe  da. 
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t  Stercvtia  pitttanifolia 
Strutbiola  errcia 

„  virgata 
Itdnacetum  fiaMUfonM 
S^arebonant&ut  eampboratut 
Ifiixus  elongata 
Hetragoniafruticosa 
Ifeucriumjruticant 

„  latifoUum 

„  hetonicmn 
^bca  Bobea 

„  viridit 
^bymbra  tpieata 
Vacciniufh  Arctottapbylot 
Verbena  tripbylta 
Veronica  deeuttata 
Viola  arborescent 
f  Vitex  Agnu*  Cattut 

,,  Ncgundo 
\  Ulex  europteu9 
Urtica  nivea 
Xerantbemum  vettitum 

t,  fpeciotisiimufn 

,f  canetcent 

„  Mesamoidet 

>,  retortum 
f  Xucea  gloriosa 

„  aloijblia 

>,  t  draconi* 
S^ygopbyllwm  in*uav0 

,t  eord^folium 

,,  maeuiatuni 


Maple-leared  StercuUa 
Smooth  Struthiula 
Twijrgy  do. 
Fan. leaved  Tansey 
Shrubby  African  Flea-bane 
African  Yew-tree 
Shrubby  Tetragonia 
Narrow -leaved  Tree  Germander 
Broad-leaved  do. 
Yellow-flowered  do. 
Hoary  do. 

Broad-leaved  or  Bohea  Tea 
Narrow- leaved  or  gceen  do. 
Spiked  Thymbra 
Madeira  Whortle-berry 
Three-leaved  shiiibby  Verbena 
Cross-leaved  Speedwell 
Shrubby  Violet 
Chaste  Tree 
Five-leaved  do. 
European  Furze  or  Whin 
Snowy  Nettle 
Upright  Xeranthemum 
SlkBwy  do. 
Elegant  do. 
Snperb  do. 
Trailing  do. 
Superb  Adam's  NccdJe 
<  Aloe -leaved  do. 
Drooping-Ieaved  do . 
Unpleasant  Bean-caper 
Heart-leaved  do. 
Spotted-flowered  do. 


ss 


GREEN-HOUSE  SUCCULENT  AND  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL 

AND  BIENNIAL  PLANTS. 


The  succulent  sorts,  whether  hei^aceous  or  arbdreous,  are 
marked  thus  *,  the  biennials  thus  t?  and  the  most  hardy  thus  1. 
The  latter  kinds  will  generally  abide  the  winters  of  the  middle 
states  in  the  open  ground,  if  planted  in  a  dry  channelly  soil,  in  a 
varm  exposure,  and  their  roots  sufficiently  covered  with  long  litter 
during  the  continuance  of  frost.  The  succulent  kinds,  preserve 
best  in  a  Dry  Slove,  where  such  a  convenience  is  to  be  had  •  but 
they  will  also  do  very  well  in  a  good  Green- House,  observing  to 
water  them  but  sparingly  in  winter. 


f  Jgave  afnericafia 
„  •  v.  (Caratto 
ft  *  '9i%ipera 


Great  American  Agave,  or  Aloe 
Hed-spmed  do. 
Viviparous  do. 
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*  Moe  dichotoma 

»  *  perfoliata 

,f  •  V.  siiccotrina 

„  •  V.  arborcsccns 

J,  *  V.  afi'k^ana 

„  •  ▼.  piirpurascens 

„  *  T.  glauca 

„  •  V.  lineata 

„  •  V.  fcrox 

„  •  V.  saponaria 

^,  •  V.  obsicura 

>,  ♦  V.  mitracfoiTnis 

„  •  V.  brevifolia 

,,  •  aracbnoide* 

„  •  margaritifera 

ft  *  vemicota 

„  •  mac u lata 

„  *  lingua 

f,  •  plicatilit 

„  •  variegata 

„  •  viscosa 

„  •  tpjralh 

„  •  retuta 
Alitretmeria  PcUgrina 
Anchtrwm  latebrotum 
Anthericum  alooides 
Antirrbinurti  triomitbopborum 
ArUtea  capitata 
i  t  Calceolaria  Fotbergillii 
t  Celiia  cretica 

,,  t  Arcturu9 
Gnerarta  cruenta 

J  Convolvulus  ScammonUi 
Cotyledon  orbiculata 

„  •  spuria 

„  *  btmispbjcrica 

„  *  Jascicularis 
*  Cratsula  coccinea 

^  •  Cotyledon 
Crotalaria  trijhra 
Dianella  carulea 
DiantbuM  allftju 
I  Dionaa  Mutcipula     • 
Didelta  carnosa 
J^racocepbalum  canariente 
Elytraria  virgata 
JErodiutn  crasaijbiiufn 

y,  cbofn^dryoide* 

JErytbrinia  berbacea 
£upborbia  anfiquorurn 

„  *  canarientii 

„  ♦  beptagona 

„  •  mammillaris 

„  •  officinarum 

„  •  neriifolia 

J,  •  fnelqformis 
4  Fenila'  Asta-fatida 
Iris  cbinensis  * 

Lobelia  curonopifolia 
JLycbni*  coronata 
Mariea  striatM 


Smooth-stemmed  Tree  Aloi 
Perfoliate  Aloe 
Succotrine  do. 
NaiTow-leayed  Svirortl  do. 
Broad-leaved  Sword  do. 
White-spined  glaucous  do. 
Ked-spined  glaucous  do. 
Red-spined  sti-iped  do. 
Great  Hedge-hog  do. 
Great  Soup  do. 
Common  Soap  da. 
Great  Mitre  do. 
Small  Mitre  do. 
Cobweb  do. 
Pearl  do. 

Warted  or  Pearl-tongue  do. 
Spotted  do. 
Tongue  do. 
Fan  do. 

Partridge-breast  do. 
Upright  triangular  do. 
Spiral  do. 
Cushion  do. 

Spotted-leaved  Alstnoneria 
Hairy  Ancistrum 
Aloe-leaved  Anthericum 
Three-bird  Snapdragon 
TallAristea 
Fothergill's  Slipperwort 
Great-flowered  Celsia 
Scollop-leaved  do- 
Purple-leaved  Cineraria 
Scammony  Convolvulua 
Oval-leaved  Navelwort 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Thick -leaved  do. 
Cluster-leaved  <lo. 
Scariet-fiowered  Crassula 
Tree  do. 

Three-flowered  Ci'otalari^i 
Blue  Dianella 
Cape  Pink 
Venus's  Fly-trap 
Succulent-leaved  Didelta^ 
Balm  of  Gillead 
Carolina  Elytraria 
Upright  Qrane's-bill 
Dwarf  do. 

Herbaceous  Coral-troe 
Triangular  Spiirge 
Canary  Spurge 
Seven-angled  do. 
Warty-angled  do. 
Officinal  do. 
Oleander-leaved  d9. 
Melon  do. 
Alsa-fo^da  plant 
Chinese  Iris 
Buck's-hom  Lobelia 
Chinese  Lychnis 
Stj«ak-flower«d  Martca 


i 
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Jli£e*embryantbem»ni  micaru  (a) 

„  bicolorum 

,f  barbatum 

,,  viridiflontm 

„  ipectabiie 

„  aureum 

,,  noetiflorum 

„  Unguiftrme 

„.  gplenaens 

„  umbellatum, 

y,  calamifonne 

y,  digit atutn 

,f  cordifolium 

„  beUidifioruvi 

,,  bitpiaum 

„  crassijblium 

„  poitioridianum 

„  grossum 

„  canninuin 

„  dolabrifonne 
H/ficbauxia  campanuioidtt 
Ji^moia  borridula 
AfoMonia  specioea 

„  lobata 
Moraa  tpiralit 

,,  iridioides 
JTelumbium  speeiotum 
ITicotiana  undulata 
I^ympbaa  caruUa 
t  Oenotbera  grandijlora 

„  t  longijlora 

„  rotea 
\  Pawifiora  incamata 
Psoralen  palattina 
Jtanunculut  pamatsifoiiiu 
Salvia  nubia 

„  eanilea 

„  indica 
t  Selago  spuria 
Senecio  elegant^  v.  fl.  plenus  (b) 

•  Scmpervivum  arboreum 

„  *  canarierue 

f>  *  glutinotum 

,t  *  tortuotum 
f  Silene  gigantea 

,,  omata 
\  Sopbora  alopecuroidet 
Stacoy*  coccinea 

•  Stapelia  variegattt 

,f  *  lauiginota 
„  •  grandijlora 
„  *  radiata 
„  *  atteria 
„  *  rewUuta 


Glittering  Fi^- Marigold 
Two-coloured  do. 
Bearded  do. 
Green-flowered  do. 
Shewy  do. 
Golden  do. 
Night-flowerinjif  do. 
Broad  Tongue-leaved  do. 
Shinin>^  do. 
Umbelled  do. 
Qiiill-leaved  do. 
Blunt-leaved  do. 
Heart-leaved  do. 
Daisy-flowered  do. 
Bristly  striped-flowered  do. 
Thick-leaved  do. 
Great  yellow-flowered  do. 
Gouty  do. 
Dog-'s-chopdo. 
Hatchet-leaved  do.  &c.  8cc. 
Kou^h-leaved  Mechauxia 
Sensitive  herbaceous  Mimosa 
Large-flowered  Monsouia 
Broaid-leaved  do. 
Spiral-flowered  Morxa 
Perennial-leaved  do. 
Red- Indian  Water  Lily  (aquatic) 
New- Holland  Tobacco 
Blue  Water  Lily  (aquatic) 
Great- flowered  Oenothera 
L on g"- flowered  do. ' 
Rose-flowered  do. 
Three-leaved  Passion-flower 
Herbaceous  Psoralea 
Parnassus-leaved  Crowfoot 
Nubian  Sage 
Blue  do* 
Indian  do.  ' 
Linev-leaved  Selago 
Elegant  double -flowering  Groundsel 
Tr«e  Houseleek 
Canary  do. 
Clammy  do. 
Gouty  do. 
Gigrantic  Catchfly 
Dark-coloured  do. 
Fox-tail  Sophora 
Scarlet  Stachys 
Varieeated  Stapelia 
Freckled  do. 
Great-flowered  do. 
Starry  do. 
Star-fish  do. 

Revolute-flowered  do.  (with  upwards 
of  40  other  species) 


(a)  ^be  Mtsembryantbemumsy  tbougb  generally  succulent,  stand  tbe  Greeti' 
Mouse  extremely  vaeli. 

(b)  Tbougb  tbi*  is  an  annual  plant,  tbe  double-Jhwering  canity,  may  be  per- 
manently propagated,  by  slipping  it  annually. 
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GREEN-HOUSE  BULBOUS  AND  TUBEROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS, 

The  far  greater  number  of  which,  are  natires  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  ail  very  ornamental. 


Agtipantbu*  umbellatM 
Mbuca  major 
„  minor 
Aletrit  cafientU 
Amaryllis  Belladonna 
„  equestrit 
„  purpurea 
„  iamieniis 
„  Pumilio 
„  vittata 
>9  fiUata 
$t  longifolia 
fP  orientalis 
,y  undulata 
„  revoluta 
Jntholyza  Meriana 
,f  Merianella 
,f  ittbiopica 
„  Cunonia 
„  ringens 
„  plicata 
Babiana  plicata 
„  villota 
„  tpatbacea 
f,  aisticba 
„  tubifiora 
„  9tricta 
JSulbocodium  vermum 
Cdlcbieum  variegatum 
Crinum  tenelluin 

„  iineare 
Cyanella  capentiM 
„  lutea 
„  alba 
Cyclamen  coum 
J,  ertropaum 
»,  ptrticum 
„  V.  vemale 
„  bedentfolium 
Cyrtantbus  obliguu* 
„  anguttifoliui 
Eucomds  nana 
»  regia 
,  ,t  undulata 
„  punctata 
Ferraria  Tigridia 

„  undulata 
Geissorbizab  obtusata 
Gladiolut  cardinali* 
„  securiger 
„  lineatus 


African  Blue  Lilj 

Large  Albuca 

Small  do. 

Waved-leaved  Aletris 

Belladonna  Lily 

Barbadoes  do. 

Purple-flowered  AmarylUs 

Guernsey  Lily 

Dwarf  Amaryllis 

Superb  Amar)ilis 

Sickle-leaved  do. 

Long--leaved  do. 

Broad-leaved  African  do. 

Waved-flowerefl  African  do* 

Revolute  AmarjUis 

Red-flowered  Antholyza 

Dwaif  do. 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Scarlet- flowered  do. 

Narrow -leaved  do. 

Pliated-leaved  do. 

Sweet-scented  Babiana 

Crimson  do. 

Stiff-leaved  do. 

Hyacinth-scented  do. 

Long-tubed  do. 

Upright  do. 

Spring-flowering  Bulbocodlum 

Variegated  Meadow  Saffian 

Dwarf'  Crinum 
Linear-leaved  do. 

Purple-flowered  CyaneU& 
Yellow-flowered  do. 
White-flowered  do. 
Round-leaved  spring  Cyclamea 
European  Cyclamen 
Persian  do. 
Persian  spring  do. 
Ivy-leaved  do. 
Oblique-leaved  Cyitanthut 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Dwarf  Eiicomis 
Tongue-leaved  do. 
Waved-leaved  do. 
Spotted  do. 

Mexican  Ferraria  or  Txger-flowier 
Cape  Ferraria 
Yellow-flowered  Gelssorhiza 
Superb  Corn-flag 
Copper-coloured  do. 
Pencilled  do. 
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„  veriieoior 

»  graciliM 

„  quadrangutarU 

„  Wationiu9 

„  Jbirtutut 

„  recunnu 

„  etupidatut 

„  tristif 

„  hlandut 

„  undulatus 

„  viperatut 

„  MiUeri 

„  angiutut 

„  cameuM 

,i  nitmaquenns 

u  Jlortbundu9 

„  alatU9 
MtmanthM  eoeeineiu 

„  punt  cats 

,f  puSctcetu 

„  ciliarit 

„  fniiltifiorui' 

,,'  MpirtUh 
Syadntlnu  revoiutiu  * 
MypoxUplieata 

„  ttellata 
irUpawmia 

f,  patilionaecm 

„  eauii* 

„  tristU 

„  vitcaria 

„  viiiota 

„  ciliata 
Ixia  tricolor 

„  patent 

;,  bulhifera 

„  fittulota 

„  falcata 

,j  catlUari* 

iy  viilota 

„  longiflora 

„  grandifiora 

„  arittata 

,^  crateroide* 

„  bicolor 

,y  ftuiuuUlpbia 
„  ticunda     t 
f,  radiata 
„  erecta 
99  polfttacbia^ 
„  columellarh 
,,  erocdta 
ff  coniea 
if  rosea 
y,  nbro^cyanea 
„  rocbentie 
„  ficxuota 

Lacbenalia  tricolor 
„  qmadritolar 


Changeable  Corn-flag 
Slender  do.* 
S({itare-stalked  do. 
Dwarf  Watson's  do. 
Hoary  do. 
Violet-scented  do. 
Tall  do. 

•  Square-leaved  do^ 
Blush-colour^  do.   • 
Waved-flowered  do. 
Perfumed  do. 
Miller's  do. 
Narrow-leaved  dd. 
Flesh-coloured  do. 
Thick-leaved  do. 
Large-flowered  do. 
Wing-flowered  do.  &Ct  &c. 
Scaiiet  Haemanthus,  or  Blood-floveif 
Waved-lfcaved  do. 
Downy-leaved  do. . . 
Fringed  do. 
Many-flowered  do. 
SpiraUstalkeddo. 
Waved-leaved  Hyacinth  * 
Pliated-leaved  Hypoxia 
Spotted-flowered  oo. 
Feacocklris  "      • 

Butterfly  do.  ^ 

Eatable  do. 
Dull-coloured  do. 
Broad-leaved  do. 
Hairy  do. 
Fringed-leaved  do. 
Three-coloured  Ixia 
Crimson  do. 
Bulb-bearing  do. 

Hollow-leaved  do.  "    "'  .^  \ 

Sickle-leaved  do. 

Slender  do.  *         •  . 

kairydo.  '' 

Long-flowered  do» 
Great-flowered  do. 
Salver-flowered  do.       . 
Crimson  do. 
Ringent  do. 
CiU'Ted-leared  do. 
Monadelphous  do. ' 
One-ranked  do. 
l^odt^ing-flowefed  do. 
Upright  do. 
Many-spiked  do. 
Variegated  do. 
Crocus-flowered  do. 
Orange-coloured  do. 
Rose-coloured  do. 
ked-blue  do. 
PalUd  do. 
Flexuous  do.  (with  many  otiier  gpt 

cies  and  varieties) 
Three-coloured  Lacbenalia 
Four'coloiired  do. 
4l 


.;' 
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$,  ptndula 

t,  lance^foUa 

,,  vioiacea 

,f  orcbioides 

„  pallida 

„  ^iridit 
Lapeyroiuia  corymboia 

„  juncea 
Leucoium  ttrumosnm 
lAliunijafiomcum 
JBdas4onia  entifolia 

„  pMtulata 

„  latifcUia 

,,  unaulata 
Melantbium,  unifiorum 

njunceum  ."  . 

I,  euconiotdes 

„  spicatttm 

„  monobetalum 
J^eUuphMTula  gramintif 
Aforaa  longifiora 

„  tripetala 

„  tricutpU 

»» flexuota 

J I  iridioidew 

t,  unguiculatm 
Orchis  bieomU 

„  cornea 
Omithogalum  aureuni 

,t  revolutuin 

„  niveutn 

,f  caudatutn 

„  aluttimuvih 

i>  jafgnicum 
Otbonna  hnlboaa 

„  digitata 
•  Oxalit  verticolor 

,»  tericea 

g^  cemua 

M  niultijhra 

fancrcnium  iUyricum 

„  carolinianmn 
Sciila  fnaritima 

„  r.  radice  rubnk 

„  V.  radice  alba 

9,  perunnana 

„  japonica 

„  ammna 

t,  campanulata 

„  byacintboides^ 
Triebonema  cntciata 
fritonia  tqualida 

„  Jenestrata 

„  eapcntit 

„  eriipa 

f,  detuta 
'  n  fhiKidta 
Tulipa  breyniqjta 
Walcbendorfi^  birsvtit 

„  panicuiaia 


Pendulous  LachenaHa 

Spotted  Coppcras-leaTcd  do. 

Violet-coloured  do. 

Spotted.leaved  do. 

pAle-flowered  do. 

Green- flowered  do. 

I^cveUtopped  Lapejrrouau 

Cut-leaved  do. 

CJape  Snowdrop 

Japan  Lily 

l^rumpet -flowered  Massonia 

Shat^een-leaved  do. 

Broad-leaved  do. 

■^jl^ave. leaved  do. 

"ileUow-flowered  Melanthium 

^ush-like  do. 

Dwarf  do. 

^tar  flowej'ed  do. 

pne-petalled  do. 

Gras-leaved  MelasphzruXm 

Long-Howered  Morxa 

Three-pelal-Uke  do. 

t'ndent-petaled  do. 

l^lexuous  do. 

Sword-leaved  do. 

Long-clawed  do. 

Yellow-flowered  Cape  Orchif 

Great-flowered  do. 

6oldcn  Star  of  Bethlehem 

^evolute-flowered  do. 

Sjnowy  do. 

Long.spiked  do. 

Tall  do. 

J^ipan  do. 

Bulbous  Afj'ican  Rag-wott 

£)i^tate -leaved  do. 

Striped-flowered  Wood  Sorre) 

$i.ky  do. 

Nodding  do. 

I^Iany.flowered  do.  (with  many  other 

species) 
Illyrian  Pancratium 
Carolina  do. 
f  rue  officinal  Sijuil 
fted-rooted  do. 
White-rooted  do. 
Peruvian  do. 
Japan  do. 
Nodding  do. 
Spanish  do. 
Medeira  Hyacinth  do. 
Channel-leaved  Trichonema 
Sweet-scenled  Tritonia    ' ' 
Open-flowered  do. 
Long-tubed  do. 
Curled-leared  do. 
Copper-coloured  do. 
Late-flowering  do. 
Capfe  Tidip 
Hairy  Walchcndorfi'a 
X*^nicled  do. 


HOT-HOUSE  TREES  AHD  SHRUBS.  &e. 


$S7 


„  thyniftora 
WaUonia  brevifoiia 
„  plantaginea 
„  marginata 


hwhiiu 


„  aletroidet 
„  rtitea-Ma 


Simplerstalked  Walcheadorfia 
Short-leaved  WatsonU 
Small-flowered  do. 
Long-spiked  do. 
Scai-let  Flag.leay«ddp. 
.  ];^ake-coloured  do. 
Aletris-like  do. 
Long-tubed  do. 


HOT-HOUSE   TRi&ES,  gHRUBS,  AND  SUCCULENT  PLANTS. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  Hot-House,  those 
marked  thus  »,  as  well  afe  sevtird  other  kinds,  ipay  be  liteserved  in 
a  good  Oreeh-House. 


4hro7Xka  augutta 
Jbrui  precatoriut 
Aealypba  villoma 
Acbiinia  Ma'nyavhcm 

„  piiom 
Acbrat  fhammost^ 

„  Sapata 
Adansania  digitefUi 
Adelia  Sernardia 

„  Acidoton 
Aieaantbcra  pavonina 
JEgopricon  betulinuni 
JEtcbynomene  grandifiota 

„  coednea 

„  Setban 
Agatbopbyllam  aroriMiicuiti 
Aganefatida 

,,  lurida 

„  tuheraia 

,-,  vivipara 
AUurite*  triloba 
Allamanda  catbarilca 
AUtonia  tbettformii 
AmyrU  gileadeniit 
Anaeardtum  occidental 
AndfuebnJt  ar&otea 

„  J/uticosa 
Annona  muricata 

„  squamosa 

„  reticulata 

„  tripetala 
Antidesma  alexittria 
Aquilaria  ovata 
Aracbisfrutieosa 
Areca  oieracea 

„  Catecbu 
Argytbamnia  candieaHs 
Aristolocbia  odoratissiina 
Artecarpus  incisa 


Map'e-leaved  Abrorji* 

Jamaica  Wild  Liquori«< 

Vilbus  Acalypha 

Scarlet  Achanla 

Uaiiy  do. 

Mammee  Sapota 

Common  Sapota 

Ethiopian  Soiir-gfourd 

Villous-leaved  Adelia 

Box-leaved  do. 

Peacock  Adenantbera 

Birch-leaved  iEgopricon 

Great-flowered  iC^chynomen^ 

Scartet-flowered  do. 

Egyptian  do. 

Aromatic  Agatliophyllum 

Fetid  Agave 

Broad-leaved  Vera  Cruz  do. . 

Tuberous-rooted  do. 

Viviparous  do. 

Three -lobed  Aleurites 

WiUow-leaved  Allamanda 

Tea-leaved  Alstonia 

Balm  of  Gillead  Tree 

Cashew  Nut 

Tree  Andrachne 

Shrubby  do. 

Rough  Custard  Apple»  or  Sour  Sqp 

Undulated  do.  or  Sweet  Sop 

Netted  Custard  Apple 

Cherlmola  (of  Miller) 

Lemon-leaved  Antidesma* 

Wood  Aloe 

Shrubby  Earth  or  Ground  KTut 

Cabbage  Tree 

Betel  Nut 

Sweet-scented  Argytbamnia 

Sweet-scented  BirUiwort 

Bread-fruit  Tree 
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„  integrrjolia 
jfrum  arborescent 

ff  nuntum 
Arundo  Bambot 
*  Aiclepiat  euroHtnicm 

„  giganua 

,,  procera 
Anonia  populnea 
Astroniitm  graveoleni 
Atropa  arboreteent 
Averrhoa  Bilimhi 

„  Carambola 
MactrU  minor 

„  major 
Banara  guianettih 
Banisteria  fmrpurem 

„  iaurifoiia 

„  benghatentif 
Barleria  buxifolia 
Baubinia  variegata 

„  purpurea 

„  Candida 

„  tomentotm 
Begonia  nidita 
BellorUa  tpinota 
Bertiera  guianenti* 
Betleria  cristata 
B'gnonia  pentapbyllm 

2,  Leucoxylpn 

99  stans 

g,  indica 

,1  cxrulea 

»9  longituma 
Biva  Orellana 
Blakea  trinerwa 
Bocconiafrutetcena 
Boebmeria  eaudata 

t,  ram^ara 
Boerbavia  tcandane 
Botnbax  pentandrum 

„  Ceiba 

s,  beptapbyUum 

„  giMtypium 
Bonnetia  Mabmria 
Bontia  dapbnoide* 
Borattus  fiabellifonnU 
Bradleja  zeyicmica 
Bromeiia 

Brptimufn  Aiicaetrum 

„  spurium 
Bruceajerruginea 
BrunfeUia  arnericana 
BubromA  Guazvma 
Bttcbnera  grandifiora 
Bucida  Bueerat 
jBuddlea  cnnericana 
Bumelia  talici folia 


Indian  Jaca  Tree 

Tree  Arum 

£ar-lcaved  do. 

Bamboo  Cane 

Curaasoa  Asclepiaa 

Curled-flowered  Gi^tie  d« 

Bell-flowered  Gigantic  do. 

Cordate-leaved  Assonia 

Stinking  Astronium 

Tree  Atropa 

BiHmbi  Tr^ 

Carambola  Tree 

Small  Bactns 

Tall  do. 

Cayenne  Banara 

Purple  Baniateiia 

Bay-leaved  do. 

Bengal  do. 

Box4eaved  Barleria 

Vanegated  Mountain  £boi\/ 

Purple  do. 

White  do. 

Downy  do. 

Shining-leaved  begonia 

Spiny  BcUonia 

Guiana  Bertiera 

Crested  Climbing  Bcsleria 

Hairy  five-leaved  Trumpet-flowas 

Smooth  five-leaved  do. 

Branching-flowered  do. 

Indian  do. 

Blue-flowered  do. 

Wave-leaved  do. 

Amotto  Tree 

Three-nerved  Blakea 

Shrubby  Bocconia,  Tree  Celandine 

Opposite-ovale-lcaved  Boehmezia 

Altemate-broad-leaved  do. 

Climbing  Boerhavia 

Seven-leaved  Silk  Cotton  Tree 

Five-leaved  Prickly-stemmed  do. 

Seven-leaved  many-stamened  do. 

Five-lobed  tomentose  do. 

Cayenne  Bonnetia 

Barbadoes  Wild  Olive 

Fan-leaved  Borassus 

Ceylon  Bradleja 

Pine  Apple  (for  species  and  varietUi 

see  page  445} 
Jamaica  Bread  Nut 
Milk-wood 
African  Brucea 
Spear-leaved  Brunfelaia 
Elm-leaved  Bubroma 
Great-flowered  Buchnera 
Olive  Bark  Tree 
Long-spiked  Buddlea 
Willow-leaved  Buroelia 
Jamaica  Birch  Tree 
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1.  Cactusc9y  of.  a  rotundiah  form. 


fiofttu  mammillaru 

,/ V.  spinis  rubicundis 
„  vr  proUfcp 
„  MeUcacttu 
„  V.  communis 
„  ▼.  aibispinus 
„  V.  recurVu* 
▼.  intortus 


9% 


Small  Melon  Thi»tle 
Red-spined  do. 
Many-«pined  white  do. 
Turk's  Cap  do. 
Lar^  seventeen-angled  do. 
White-spined  14  angled  do. 
Recurveil-spined  15  nngled  do. 
Spiral-twistc^  14  and  15  angled  do. 


3.  Cereu^eBy  erect ^  tupfiorting  themsctvea. 


,,  Piiajaya 
„  tetragonui 
„  pentagonua 
I,  bexagonut 
,1  bcfiiagontu 
„  repandus 
„  idmtgitHuut 
f,  ptruvianua 
«a  jRoycni 


Upright  triangular  Torch  ThisU« 

l^our-angled  do. 

Fiye-aiigied  do. 

Six-angied  do. 

Seven-angled  do. 

SlendtT  eigiit-angled  do. 

Wooiy  uprij^hi  do. 

Pemvian  eight  to  ten-angled  do. 

Royen's  niuc-aiigled  do. 


J.  Cereuaes  crcejting. 


„  grandiflarUM 
,,  •  fageUiformU 

ft  *  fendulus 
fy  triangularU 


Great  Ni^ht- flowering  Cereus 
Fink-£owing  creeping  do. 
Slender  do. 
Triangular  do.  or  Strawberrj'-pcar 


4.  OfiuntiaSf  comfireaaedy  with  liroUfcroua  jointa. 


n 

9t 

>l 
»l 
Jl 
n 
y> 
>i 

fr 

f» 


•  Ofiuntia 

•  Ficus  indica 
moniUfornut 
Tuna 
V.  major 
y.  elatior 
cocbcniUifer 
curaMovicua 
PbjUantbua 
epinotutimua 
JheretHa 

•  poriulacifoliua 

•  alatut 
Cadia  purpurea 
Caaalpinia  elata 

„  pulcberrima 
„  bnuitiemit 
Sappan 
bijuga  ^ 

Caiamua  Rotang 

„  V.  scipionum    . 
Calopbyllum  Inopbyllum 
Calyptraiubet  retinosa 
Camax  guianenaia 
Cambogia  Gutta 
fameraria  iatjfoiia 


99 
99 


Common  Hardy  .Prickly  Pe«r      •  • 
Oblong  Indiai;  Fig 
Neck&ce  do. 

Great  do.  or  Upright  Prickly  Fear 
Yetlow-spined  do. 
Black'spined  do. 
Coclitneal  Indian  Fig 
Small  do.  or  Pinpiliow 
Spleenwort-leavf  d  do. 
Ciustered-s pined  do. 
Barbadoes  Gooseberry 
Punlane-leaved  do. 
Winged  do. 
Puri)le- flowered  Cadia 
Smooth  Flower- fence 
Barbadoes  Pheklydo. 
Smooth  Brasiletto 
Narrow-leaved  Prickly  do. 
Broad-leaved  Prickly  do. 
Rattan  Cane 
Walking-cane  Rattan 
Swent-Bcented  Calophyllum 
Resinous  Calyptranthes 
Guiana  Camax 
Gamboge  Tree 
Bastard  Manchineel 
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Canarium  commune 
Canella  alba 
Capparis  Unearit 
Capraria  liJUra 
CapticuTxi  baccatUfn 
„  Jrutrtcsm 
,,  tinente 
Carica  Papaya 

„  Potoposa 
Carolinea  pr'incep9 
Caryocar  nuciferum 
Carynpbyltus  aroniaticat 
Caryota  uren* 
„  mitit 
Cassia  Fistula 

^,  bicapsularis 
„  javanica 
,,frmieosa 
„  corymbosa 
Casuarina  equisetifolia 
Cateshtta  spifiosa 
Cecropia  peltata 
Cedrela  odorata 
Cedrota  guiantttsi^ 
Cerbera  Ahouai 
„  Tbewtia 
,^  pamifiora 
Cestrum  nocntrntim 
,,  laurifolium 
,,  vespertinuvt 
Chionantbus  zeylanica 
Chrytophillum  Cahtito 

.,  argenieum 
Cincboma  offitinalit 

ft  caribtea 
Citbarexylttm  viliamm 
„  cinereum 
„  caudatum 
Clitona  brasUiana 
Clusia  rosea 
,,fiava 
„  alba 
Cluytia  Kluteria 
Cpcecloba  Uvifia 
„  tenuifoiia 
„  pubuctns 
(hcot  mteifera 
y,  aculeata 
,t  guianensit 
Coffea  arabica 

„  oceidentalis 
Comocladia  integrifoiia 
Connams  monocarpot 
Conocarpus  trecta 
Conyza  odorata 
Copaifera  ojficinalis 
Corcborus  birsutuM 
Cordia  wacmpbylla 
,,  Patcgonula 
,,  CoHococca 
Corypba  umbracuij/krA 


Canarium  Nut  Tree 

Laurel-leaved  CfiDcUa 

Llne2u*-lcaved  Caper  lYec 

West-India  Tea 

Bird  Pepper 

Shrubby  Capsicuin 

Chinese  do. 

West-India  Papaw' 

Dwarf  do. 

Digitated  Carolihca 
".Temate-leaved  Caryocai' 

Cjovc  Tree 

Two-seeded  Ccylon  Palm 

Chine.se  do. 

Purffing-  Cassia 

Six-leaved  do. 

Java  do. 

Shrubby  do. 

Corymbous  do. 
Horse-tail  Casuarina 

Lily  Thorn 

Trumpet-tree,  or  :^nakc-wood 

Barbadoes  Bastard  Cedar 

Guiana  Cedrota 

Oval-leaved  Cerbera 
Linear-leaved  do. 
Stellate-leaved  do. 
NiglU-smelling-  Cestrura 
Laurel-leaved  do. 
Cluster-flowered  do. 
Ceylon  Fringe-tree 
Broad-leaved  Star^iipplo 
Narrow. leaved  do. 
Common  Jeaukt'a-bariL  Tree 
Caribean  do. 

Hairy-leaved  Fiddle-wood 
Ash  coloured  do. 
Long-spiked  do. 
Brasilian  Clitona 
Hose-coloured  Balsam-tree 
Tellow -flowered  do. 
White-flowered  do. 
CascariUa  or  Sea-side  fialsam-free 
Round-leaved  Sea-side  Grape 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Great-leaved  do. 
Cocoa-nut  Tree 
Great  Macaw  Tre6 
Prickly  Pole 
True  Coffe-tree 
Western  Coffee-tree 
Entire-leaved  Comocladia 
Ceylon  Sumach 
Jamaica  Button-tree 
Sweet-scented  Shrubby  Fka-ban« 
Balsam  of  Copaiva  Tree 
Hairy  Jew's  M^flow 
Jamaica  Broad-leaved  Cordia 
Spear-leaved  do. 
Long-leaved  do. 
Great  Fan  Palm 
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Cotyledon  laciniata 

„  nudicculU 
Crat^eva  gynandra 

»» fragroM 
Cretcentia  Cuiete 

„  cueuriitina 
Cretan  lacciferuni 

„  toccinemn 

„  linear e 
Cypanla  tomentota 

„  glaSra 
Cycas  circinalis 
Cyfitu*  Cajan 
Dalbergia  lanceolaria 
Daphne  pcndula 

„  Laxetto 
Datura  aroorea 
Dillenia  tpeciota 

„  Integra 
Dimorpbajalcata 

„  graaidijfl'^ra 
Dipteryx  odorata 
Dodonaa  viscosa 
Dolichot  urens 
DoUacarpu*  major 
Dracxha  entifolia 

„  terminals 

M  tnarginata 
Duranta  Plumieri 
Ebretia  tinifoUa 

„  tpinota 
Elaeagnut  latiJoUa 
EUeU  guineenais 
Ehocarput  terratut 

„  dentatu* 
Elate  tylvettrit 
Erinuafrutetcent 
Eritbalitfruticnta 
Erytbrina  Corallodendron 
Eugenia  yamhot 

,,  malaccentis 
Fcgara  Euodia 

„  Pterota 
Fagrtta  Zeylamca 
Flcut  nympbaijolia 

„  religiota 

t,  bengalenti^ 

„  lucida 

,t  indica 

if  Syeoniontf 
Odtrtnera  racmiota 
Garcinia  Mangottana 

„  cornea 
Gardenia  Randia 

„  latijblia 

9t  gummtjera 

„  dumetorum 

»t  tcandetis 

\f  fragrant 
Geoffroya  incnnii 
Qetneria  tvnzentcsu 


Cut-leaved  Navel-wort 

Naked-sialked  do.    • 

Thin-leaved  Cratzva 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Karrow-leaved  Calabaah-tna 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Gum  Lac  Tree 

Scarlet  Croton 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Downy  Cupania 

Smooth  do.  or  Loblolly-tre* 

Broad-leaved  Sago  FlUm 

Pigeon  Pea 

Lanced  Dalbergia 

Drooping  Daphne 

Lace-bark  do. 

Tree  Thorn-apple 

Shewy  Dillenia 

Entire-leaved  do. 

fickle -podded  Dimorpha 

Great-nowered  do. 

Sweet-scented  Dipteryx 

Broad-leaved  Dodonxa 

Cow-itch  DoKchos  * 

Sweet-scented  Doliocarpus 

Sword-leaved  Dragon  iTee 

Canna-leavcd  do. 

Aloe-leaved  do. 

Smooth  Prickly  Duranta 

Tinus-leaved  Ehretia 

Thorny  do. 

Bmad-leavcd  01c:i^c7 

Oily  Palm-tree 

Serrated-leaved  Elaeocarpua 

Dentated-lcaved  do. 

Pi  icklv-leaved  Elate 

Shrubby  Erinus 

Slirubby  Erithalis 

9mooth-leaved  Coral-tree 

Karrow-leaved  Eugenia 

Broad-leaved  do.  or  Rose^pple 

Sweet-scented  Fagara 

Lentiscus-leaved  do.  or  Iron- wood 

Ceylon  Fagrxa 

Water-lily-lea\  ed  Fig  Treo 

Poplar-leaved  do. 

Ben^  do. 

Shimng-leared  do. 

Indian  do. 

Egyptian  or  Pharaofa^t  Fig 

Hacemed  Gxrtncra 

Mangostan  Tree 

horned  do. 

Round-leaved  Thom^r  Gardwiia 

Broad-lea\-ed  do. 

Gummy  do. 

Bushy  do. 

Climbing  do. 

Sweet-scented  spinous  do. 

Smooth  Ceoffrova 

liownv  Gesueria 
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„  grandis 
„  tcabra 
Clabraria  tersa 
CLoufima  guianentU 
Glycine  wameoUn* 
Gmelina  tuiatiea 
Gossypiutn  arhoreum 

f,  religiosum 
Grieu  caultjiora 
Guajacum  officinale 
Guarea  tricSllioidee 
Guettarda  iJ>ecioeA 
Gui/andina  Mondue 
,,  Banducella 
Guttavia  avguttn 
Gymnantbes  lucida 

„  elifftica 
Hdtmatoscylum  camfiecbianum 
Mamellia  grandiflora 
Sedyearum  gyrane 
n  crinitnm 
f,  ttrobili/ennn 
„  elegant 
BeUcteree  haruentie 

„  leora 
ffeliotropiufn  /niticomm 
.  y,      peruvianum 
*>  gnafbaloidee 
Sleritiera  littoralit 
Hernandia  tonora 

„  ovigera 
Mibitau  Rota  sineneiM 
„  V.  Bore  pleno 
„  pottdnetu 
ff  tiliaceue 
„  *  Manibot 
„  bratiiienne 
Jffillia  longijiora 
Hippomane  Aftmcinella 
9,  biglandulota 
ff  tfinota 
Sura  crepitant 
Symefuea  Courbaril 
Hyperantbera  Moringa 
yaquinia  armiliaris 
^atfiiinutn  undulatum 
„  birtutufn 
,,  viminettm 
f,  pubetcent 
yatropaa  multifida 
„  Manibot 
„  variegata    - 
„  pandur^folia 
Ignatia  amara 
Indigqfera  argentea 
,f  tpinota 
,,  eoecinea 
„  Anil 
,f  tinctoriit- 

yuttieua  ereetm- 


Great  GesnerU 

Rough  do. 

5  ilk- wood 

Guiana  Glotsoma 

Sweet-scented  Glycine 

Asiatic  Gmelina 

Tree  Cotton 

Sipotted- barked  do. 

Ancbovv  Pear 

Officinal  Guajacum,  or  Li^umVitx 

Ash -leaved  Guarea 

Shewy  Guettarda 

Yeliow-fionduCy  or  Nicker-trre 

Gray  Bonduc 

Stately  Giistavia 

Monoicous  Gyionanthes 

Dioicous  do. 

Logwood  Tree 

Spanish  Elm,  Prtnce>wood 

Moving  Plant 

Crooked- podded  Kedysarum 

Strobile -bearing  do. 
Elegant  do. 
.  Small-fruited  Screw-tree 
Great  fruited  do. 

Shrubby  Heliotropium 

PeruTian  do. 

Gnaphalium-Iike  do. 

Looking-glass  Plant 

Whistling  Hernandia 

Epg-fruited  do. 

China  Rose -Hibiscus 

Double-flowering  do. 

Popiar-leaved  Hibiscus 

Lime-tree-leaved  do. 

Palmate-leaved  do. 

Brasilian  do. 

Sweet-scented  Uillia 

Macbineel  Tree 

Gum  Tree 

Spiny  Manchineel 

Sand-box  Tree 

West-India  Locust-tree 

Horse-radish  Tree 

Obtuse -leaved  Jaquinia 

Wave-leaved  Jasmine 

Hairy  do. 

Slender-twigged  do. 

Pubescent  large-flowered  ^o. 

French  Physic-nut 

£atable-rooted  do.  or  Cassar^ 

Variegated  do. 

Fiddle-leaved  do. 

St.  Ignatius's  Bean-tre« 

Silvery-leaved  Indigo 

Thorny  do. 

Scarlet-flowering  do. 

Wild  Indigo 

Dyer's  Indigo  (this  and  t&e  AaD'arir 

suffhiticose)  *   - 

Vpright  Red-stalked  Jufileuft^ 
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yueticia  eoceinea 

„  peruwatta 

„  Jattuota 

II  fuituta 
Ixora  eoceinea 

,f  alba 

,«  americana 
Kleinboma  ffisptta 
J^actttema  Myrieoides 
Lagcr^trmmia  regirut 

9,  9pecio9a 
*  Lantttna  trifolia 

f,  odorata 

,f  involucrafa 

9,  aemltmta 

f,  Camara 

9»  cturea 

»  alba 
JLaugeria  odorata 
Laimtt  einnawmwm 

9P  Coitia 

If  CbloroTtjlafi 

II  •  Fersea 
JLawsonia  inennis 
JLeeythh  grandiflora 
Jjieuala  sfiinota 
Zigbtf&otia  tbe^onrut 
JLimonia  monopbylla 
trifblitjtd 
pentapbylla 
JLiriodendron  Ltlii/ere 
*^>,  Coco 

Utiantbtu  longifoliua 
eordifoUut 
latifolitf 

„  wnbellatut 
Lobelia  Murinamentis 

„  acianirtata 

„  0tricta 
Jklabea  Piriri 
JUaerocnemum  eoceinntm 
Magnolia  JPlumieri 
Malpbigia  glabra 
nidita 
aquifoUa 

„  coccigera 
Mammea  americana 
Manettia  lanceolata 
Mangifera  indica 

^^fatida 
Melaleuca  Leucadendron 
Melastoma  Tnalabatbrica 

„  trinervia 

•  Melia  aemperxiren* 
II  composita 
ft  Azadiracbta  , 

Melieocca  bijugm 

Melocbia  odorata 

Mirnota  sensitiva 


ft 


9t 


»t 


>» 


>l 


Scarlet  Jnsticia 

Peruvian  do. 

Superb  do. 

Dichotomous  do.  (witli  many  others) 

Scarkt -flowerings  Ixora 

White-flowerinjf  do. 

Jamaica  white-flow cnng  do. 

Purple-flowering  Kleinhoviji 

Myrica-leaved  Laci sterna 

Changeable  Lagcrstroemia 

Specious  do. 

Three-leaved  Lantana 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Roimd-leaved  do. 

Prickly  do. 

Various-colonred  do. 

Golden-flowered  do. 

White-flower«d  do. 

Sweet-scented  Laugerla 

Cinnamon  Tree 

Wild  Cinnamon 

Jamaica  I^aufel 

Alligator  Pear 

Smooth  Lawsonia 

Great-flowered  Lecythis 

Thorny  Licuala 

Tea-leaved  Lightfootia 

Simple-leaved  Limonia 

Three-leaved  do. 

Five-leaved  do. 

Lily -flowering  Liriodendron 

Ovate-leaved  do. 

Lanceolate-leaved  do. 

Long-leaved  Lisianthua 

Heart-leaved  do. 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Ovate-leaved  do. 

Shrubby  Lobelia 

Pointed-leaved  do. 

Upright  do.' 

Pipe-wood 

Scarlet  Macrocnemum 

Plumier's  Magnolia 

Smooth4eavea  Barbadoet  Chefry 

Shining-leaved  do. 

Hollv-leaved  do. 

Grain-bcarijig  do. 

American  Mammee-appl«  • 

Lance-leaved*  Manettia 

Manjp  Tree 

Stinking  do. 

Aromatic  Melaleuca^  or  Caj^put-tree 

Cinnamon-leaved  ]^ela«toma 

Three-nerved  do.  (with  above  60  otheV 

species) 
Evergreen  Bead-tree 
IndiHn  (.simply  pinnate -leaved)  do. 
White. flowering  do* 
Bijugous  Melieocca 
Sweet-scented  Melocbia 
Sensitive  Plant 
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^,  aiperatm 
niltftica 
„  *  farnciia/ui 
„  cornigera 
„  tcanderu 
,,  Lebbeci 
„  odortxtitiimm 
„  tpeciota 
„  Catechu 
„  iaurina 
„  borrida 

Morinda  umbtUata 
Morut  tinctoria 
Muncbbausia  speciotd 
Muntin^a  Calabura 
Mu9a  paraduiaca 

„  tapicntvm 
Jifyriitica  aromatica 
Jdyroxflon  peruijtrum 
Myrtiu  Piinettta 
tinnentota 
hijiora 

„  lucida 

„  acrit 
'Nerium  odomm 

,,  corpnarium 
Nyctantbtt  Arbor  Triitis 
Ocbna  yabotapita 
Ocymutn  grandyiorum 

„  grathtimutn 
Olea  cemua 
Ompbalea  nuctfera 
Opbyoxilum  serpentinum 
Ovieda  tphtota 
Pallatia  balimifoiia 
Fandanut  odoratitsifwz* 

Park'uuonia  aculeata 


It 


»* 


Rumble  and  senntive  dcr. 

Hairy  podded  do. 

Gum  Arabic  Tree 

Famesian  sweet  Mimosa 

Homed  do.  or  Cuckold  Tree 

Climbing  Mimosa  * 

Monodelphous  Egyptian  do. 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Bladder-Senna-leaTed  do. 

Catechu  or  Terra  Japonic^  Trev 

LaureMeaved  Mimosa 

Horrid  do.  (with  above  60  other  spe- 
cies) 

Narrow^'teaved  Morinda 

Dyer's  Mulberry*  or  Fuslick-wood 

Shewy  Monchhausia 

Villose  Munttngia 

Plantain  Tree 

Banana  Tree 

True  Nutmeg-txee 

Balsam  of  Peru  Tree 

AU-8pice  Tree 

Woolly-leaved  Myrtle 

Two-flowered  do. 

ShiniDg-leaved  do. 

West-India  Wild  Cimiaiiion 

Sweet-scented  Oleander^  or  South-tea 
Rose 

Broad-leaved  Rose-hii^ 

Square-stalked  Nyctanthee 

Sweet-scented  Ochna 

Great-flowered  Basil 

Sbrubby-Basil 

Madagaacar  Olive 

UfnrigDt  Omphalea 

Ssariet-flowered  Opbyoxilum 

Thorny  Ovieda 

Downy-leaved  Pallasia 

Sweet-scented  Pandamu,  or  Screw- 
Pine 

Prickly  Parkinsonia 


1 .   With  undivided  lecn^es. 


Patsifiora  alata 

ft  terratifoHa 

>•  laurijUta 

„  malifonnU 

»,  pallida 

„  cuprea 

„  quadrangulariw^ 

it  multijiora 

r 

^,  lunata 

„  Vesper tiUi 

„  mbra             * 

Wing-stalked  Passion-flower 
Notch -leaved  do. 
I^aureMeaved  do. 
Apple -fruited  do. 
Pale  flowered  do. 
Copper^colourcd  do. 
Squa^ -stalked  do. 
Many-flowered  do. 
• 
2.   IVitb  tvixi-dobed  leaves. 

0 

Crescent-leaved  do. 
Bat- wing-leaved  do. 
Red-fruited  do. 


HOT-HOUSE  TREES  A1K>  SHRX^S,  &e. 


m$ 


\.  With  three-lobtd  leaves. 


tf  rotundifoiia 
„  punctata 
„  giauca 
»  minima 
99  beteropiyiia 
ai  tulfcrota 
»,  hoioaericea 


Round-leftved  do. 
Dotted-leaved  do. 
Glaucous-leaved  do. 
Dwarf  do. 
Narrow-1eai>ed  do. 
Cork-barked  do. 
Silky-leaved  do. 

4.   IVith  niultifid-lcavcs. 


ft  sfrrata 

„  pedata 
Panetta  tartnota 
FauUinia  atiatica 

ft  tritemata 
J^gulartd  odoratiMma 
JPetiu'a  domingentis 
Betrea  voiubilis 
Pbmnix  dactylifera 
Phyllanthu  Einbliea 
Pbytolaoca  dioiea 
Pinu9  occidentaiit 
Piper  nigru^n 

,,  Betel 

„  Amahgo 
loitgtdn 


n 


PUcidia  ^rytbrinia 
Pitcaimia  bromelitcfolia 
Piinia  peduncuiata 
Plumhago  raeea 
Plumena  ruSra 

f,  alba 

f,  pudiea 
Porttandia  grandijiora 

n  bexaadra 
*  Ptidiym  pomtferum 

„  •  pyriferurn 

„  granJlflorum 
Psy:botria  vioiacea 
Pterocarpui  Drau 

„  Santolimte 
^atiia  amor  a 

y,  Simaruba 
Pauvfolfia  nidita 
Peneaimia  exaltata 
Picberia  grandie 
Piwna  bumilit 

Pobinia  vioiacea 
Pobineonia  meliantbiJbliM 
Polaudra  argentea 
Pondeletia  amtrkana 
Poyena  myrtifoiia 
Pueiliapatula  .  . 

„  eordifolia 


Serrate-leaved  do. 

Curled-flowered  do. 

Sand  Plant 

Asiatic  PauUinia 

Tritemate  do. 

Sweet-scented  Pers^ilaria 

St.  Doming^  Petitia 

Twining  Petrea 

Date  Palm-tree 

Shrubby  Phy]lanthu« 

Tree  Phytolacca 

West-Indian  Pine  Tree 

Black  Pepper 

Betel  do. 

Rough-leaved  Pepper 

Lon?  Pepper  (with  upwards  of  SB 
other  species)  , 

Jamaica  Dogwood  Tree 

Scarlet  Pitcaimia 

Pedunculated  Piinia 

Rose-coloured  I^ead-wort 

Red  Plumerja 

White  do. 

Close-flowerf  d  do. 

Great-flowered  Poiitlandia 

HexandrouB  do. 

Red  Guaya 

White  do. 

Great-flowered  do. 

Violet-coloured  Psychotria 

Dragon's-blood  Tree 

Red  Saunder's  Tree 

Officinal  bitter  Qttaasia 

Simaruba  do. 

Shining  Rauwolfia 

Lofty  Renealmia 

Grand  Richeria 

Downy  Rivina 

Smooth  do. 

Violet-flowered  Robinia 

Melianthus-leaved  Robinsoni* 

Silvery-leaved  Rolaodra 
American  Rondeletia 
Xyrtle-leaved  Royena 

Spreading  RuelUa 
Jieart-Ieaved  'd*. 
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Samara  Jloribunda 
S amy  da  rosea 
Santalum,  album 
Slda  arborea 

t,  triquetra 

„  exceltior 
Stderoxylon  tomentotum 
Sipbonia  elattica 
Solandra  grandifiora 
Sotanum  macrocarpon 

,f  cam,pecbien9e 

,f  verba^cifolium 
pylluw, 


»f 


,,  tnatcutn 


Spatbelia  simplex 
Sponiiat  Alombin 

„  M/robalanue 

,f  dulcis 
Strycbnoi  Nux  vomica 
Styrax  Benzoin 
Swnrtzia  grandiflora 
Swietenia  JHfabagoni 
Sfinplocos  m^rtinicetuit 
^abernamontana  eitrifolia 

„  grandijiora 

„  cymcta 

,,  laur'folia,  IS^e. 
7am,anniius  indica 
7ennin<ili.t  angusftfolia 
^bt\.br:i  in  a   Cacxzo 

,,  Guazufna    '• 
Tlbeopbrasia  americana 
floiuiftra  BuUamwn 
Tounitfortia  cpnoea 


i» 


«o* 


ubiii's 


7'ncbiiia  birta 

„  glabra 
Triopteritjam,meen9is 
Triumjcttjf  Bnrtramia 

„  sem.ttriloba 
Turnera  angustijblia 
Urena  lobata 

,,  tifiuata 
Varronia  curattavica 
Vinca  rO€ea 

„  V.  alba 
Vvlkameria  aculeata 

„  inermis 
Waltberia  americana 

„  indica 
Wintera  aromatica 
Winterania  Canella 
Xiin^io  afnericanm 
Xylopbyila  latifolia 

,t  faleata. 
Zamia  imegrifolia 

„  debUi* 

^^fvrfura^a 


Bundle-flowered  Samara 

Roae-cokmred  Samyda 

White  or  Yellow  Saunders  Ties 

Great-flowered  Sida 

Triangular-stalked  do. 

Tall  Tree  do. 

Downy-leaved  Ironwood 

Indian-Rubber  Tree 

Great-flowered  Solandra 

Smooth  fleshy-leaved  Nightshade 

Yellow-spined  do. 

MuUein-ieaved  do. 

Two-leaved  do. 

Indian  do.  (with  Upwards  of  40  other 
species) 

Rhus-leaved  S})athelia 

Purple  Hog  or  Spanish  Phim 

Yellow  Jamaica  do. 

Sweet  Hog  Plum 

Poison  Nut 

Benzoin  Slorax 

Great-flowered  SwartzU 

Mahogany  Tree 

Martinico  Simplocos 

Citron-leaved  Tabemzmontana 
Great-flowered  do. 

Cyme-flowered  do. 
Laurel -leav-ed  do. 
Tamarind  Tree 

Narrow-leaved  Terminalia 

Chocolate  Nut-tree 
Elm-leaved  do.  or  Bastard  Cedar 
American  Thcopluii;:>ta 
Bal&am  of  Tolu  Tree 
Broad-leaved  Toumefortia 
Climbing  do. 
Hairy  Tricliilia 
Smooth  do. 
Jamaica  Triopteris 
Currant-leaved  Triumfetta 
Mallow-leaved  do. 
Narrow-leaved  Turnera 
Angular-leaved  Urena 
Cut-leaved  do. 
Long-spiked  Varronia 
Red  Madagascar  Periwinkle 
White  do. 
Prickly  Volkameria 
Oval-leaved  smooth  do. 
American  Wallheria 
Indian  do. 

Winter's  Bark  Tree 
American  Winterania 
American  Ximenia 
Broad-leaved  Sea-side  Laurel 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
DwaH'  Zamia 
Long-leaved  do. 
Jiroad-leikYed  do. 
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HOT-HOUSE  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL  PLANTS,  &c. 


Those  marked  thus  *  will  keep  in'  a  good  Green-House 
such  as  are  marked  thus  t  are  biennial.. 


It 
If 

39 
ft 
»l 


AUtru  fragrant 

yy  byacintboide* 

>*  guineeruU 
AlUonia  violacea 
AUtrmmeria  Ligtu 
Andropogon  contortnta 

„  Scb*nantbw 
Mariearia  PrionitcM 
t  BateUa  rubra 

„  t  alba 

*  Catma  indica 
•  V.  nibra 

V.  lutea 
V.  coccinea 
V.  patens 
glauca 
anguitifolia 
jyorttenia  Contrajarva 
^pidendrutn  cocbieatum 
,f  cruijolium 
stfragroM 

Gompbrena  perennu 
t  Gottypiun^  barbadentc 
Hetfycbiuni  coronariuvi 
f  Hedytarum  vetpertiliorut 
Htlieonia  Bibai 

„  p*ittacoru7tt 

„  birtuta 

„  bumili* 
Kyllingia  t^'f^ 
lA)beUa  longtflora 
Jdarica  nortbiana 
Pbaseolui  Caracalla 
Folypodiutn  aureum 

„  trijoliatum 
Piycbotria  emetica 
Saccbarum  officinarum 
Senecio  JPteudb  Cbina 
Spb^trantbus  indieut 

*  Strelitzia  Begirut 
Tradescaniia  discoior 

„  maiabarica 
Wiibtrtngia  solancca 


Sweet-scented  Aletris 

Qeylon  do. 

Guinea  do. 

Violet-coloured  AUionia 

Striped-flowered  Alstrcemeria 

Twisted  Andropognoa 

Sweet  Rush,  or  Camel's-bay 

Herbaceous  Barlearia 

Red  Malabar  Nightshade 

White  do. 

Indian  Reed,  or  Shot 

Red  do. 

Yellow  do. 

Scarlet  do. 

Spreading-flowered  do. 

Glaucous-leaved  do. 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Angular-leaved  Dorstenia 

Many-flowered  Epidendrum 

Sword-leaved  do. 

Sweet-scented  do.  (with  various  other 

species) 
Perennial  Globe  Amaranth 
Barbadoes  Cotton 
Sweet-scented  Gar]and-flo«'er 
Bat-winged  Hedysarum 
Bastard  or  Wild  Plantain. 
Parr(»t  Heliconia 
Shaggy  do. 
Low  do. 

Three-headed  KylUnf;ia 
Long- flowered  Lobelia 
Broad-stemmed  Marica 
Twisted-flowered  Kidney-beffi 
Golden  Polypody 
Three-leaved  do 
True  Ipecacuanha 
Common  Sug^-cane 
Chinese  Groundsel 
Indian  Sphaeranthus 
C anna-leaved  Strelitzia 
Purple-leaved  Spider-wort 
Grass-leaved  da. 
Yellow-flowered  WitheringU 
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HOT-HOUSS  BULBOUS  AND  TUBKROUSROOTED  PLANTS. 


Those  marked  thus  *  are  bulbous^  the  others  have  tuberous 
or  fieshy  roots. 

Such  of  the  following,  as  well  as  of  the  Green-House  bulbous 
and  tuberous-rooted  plantSt  as  their  foliage  and  rooted^fibres  decay, 
on  the  aftfiroach  qfvrinter^  may  then  be  taken  up,  sufHciently  dried, 
and  preserved  in  very  dry  sand,  moss,  chaff,  or  saw-dust,  asad  care- 
fully protected  from  damp  and  frost  till  spring  ;  when  they  should 
be  replanted  in  pots  of  suitable  compost,  and  these  plunged  in  the 
bark-pit  or  in  a  moderate  hot  bed,  to  forward  the  regetation  of  the 
roots.  Some  kinds  such  as  the  PoHanthen  tuberoaa,  or  oommon 
Tuberose,  Amary{d9formo9i9etma^  or  JacobeaLily,  8cc.  will  bear  to 
be  kept  in  this  dry  state  till  the  first  week  in  May,  or  as  a  more 
general  direction,  to  the '  period  of  planting  the  first  or  earliest 
crops  of  Indian  com,  and  then  planted  in  the  open  ground  or  in 
pots^  where  they  will  flower  in  good  perfection.  Other  sorts  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  vegetate  and  keep  their  foliage  during  winter, 
which  foliage  generally  decays  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  when 
their  roots  may  be  taken  up,  but  those  should  he.  replanted  as  soon 
after,  as  they  shew  the  least  disposition  to  vegetate,  by  the  emission 
of  root-fibres  or  the  swelling  of  tlieir  leaf-buds.  Others  again,  for 
instance  the  jfmaryUU  Beiiadomuij  have  strong,  fleshy,  root-fibres, 
which  keep  fresh  during  the  seemingly  dormant  stateoC  the  bulbs ; 
these  should  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  every  second  or  third 
year,  and  then  only  to  deprive  them  of  their  ofiBK.ts  and  give  them 
fresh  compost. 

*  AmarylihJhtmotMma  Jaoobea  Ltly 

n  *  regimt  Mexican  do, 

p,  *  aurea  GoUleD  dr. 

.   „  *  reticulata  Tall^talked  do. 

„  *  omata  Cape-Coast  do. 

„  •  zeylanica  Ceylon  do. 

Amommn  Zinziher  True  Ginger 

„  Zentmbet  Broad-leaved  do. 


fylvettre  Great-wild  do. 

Mloffa  Japanese  do. 


»y  Cardamomvm  Caidamum 

„  Granutn  ParadUi  Grains  of  Paradisa 


,.  Galanga  Galan^e 

Arum  Colocasia  Egyptian  Arum 

f,  bicolonnn  Painted  do. 

„  9cno*um  Purple-flowered  do. 

„  etculentum  Eatable  do. 

9*  Mgitttefolium  Arrow-leaved  do.         ' 

Commelina  tuberosa  Tubenras-TOoted  Conraeltna 

Convolvuliu  yalapa  .  True  Jalap  Convolvuhis 

*  Oinum  Americimum  Great  American  Crinum 

M  *  entlfescetu  Small  American  Crimim 


GRASSES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  USED  IN  FARMING.     Q^g 


„  *  miaticum 
f,  *  itervoium 
Gurcuma  ratundit 

fhnga 
Cyclamen  iraUetttn 
JOioicorea  *athfa  . 

,9  alata 

Qloriota  tuperba 

*  Irit  fnartiHicensU 
X^Bfnpferia  Galanga 

„  rotunda 
^Lhnodarum  aitmit 

„  *  Tanker%iUia 

„  •  vircns 

„  •  rvcvrvum 
Lita  rosea 

99  cmitUa 
Mctramia  arundinacea 

*  Jdiarica  paiadota 

„  *  plicata 

*  Pancratium  mexitatntm 

,f  *  caribaum 
ff    -ttttoralc 
„  *  vertcundum 
,9  *  amJfoinente 
>i  *  ztytanicum 

*  JPoiiofttbei  tuberosm 


Asiatic  do. 

Nerved-leaved  do. 

Round-rooted  Turmeric 

Long-rooted  do. 

Indian  Cyclamen 

Cultivated  Dioscorea.  or  Tarn 

Wing-stjUked  do.  (with  several  other 

less  valuable  species) 
Superb  Lily 
Martinico  Iria 
Gaknrale  Ksmpferia 
Rouna  do. 
Tall  Limodorom 
Chinese  do. 
Striated-flowered  do. 
Striated-bulbed  do. 
Rose-coloured  Lita 
Blue  do. 

Indian  Arrow-root 
Marsh  Marica 
Small-flowered  do. 
Mexican  Pancratium 
Caribean  do. 
Tall  do. 

Narcissus-leaved  do. 
Broad-leaved  do. 
Ceylonese  do. 
Tuberose 


GRASSES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  USED  IN  FARMING. 


THE  followini^  are  selected^  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  plants,  used  in  rural  oeconomy:  the  'g^raases  and  other 
plants  cultivated  for  their  folia^,  are  particularly  such  as  have 
been  found  to  merit  attention;  a  knowledge  of  their  true  namca 
is  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  them,  and  when  obtained,  it 
is  of  serious  importance,  to  cultivate  each  sort  in  the  soil  and  aitua-* 
tion  best  adapted  to  its  nature,  which  is  carefully  pointed  out  in  the 
following  list. 

The  judicious  cultivation  of  grasses,  though  the  least  expensive 
and  most  profitable  part  of  husbandry  (for  on  it  every  other  part 
may  be  said  to  depend)  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected  by 
the  generality  of  our  farmers,  and  in  this,  they  have  been  blind 
to  their  best  interests* 

In  order  to  be  successful,  a  farmer  should  endeavour  to  procure 
and  cultivate,  such  grasses  and  other  vegetable  productions,  as  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  various  soils,  of  which  his  plantation  is 
composed  ;  so  tliat  every  spot,  from  the  dryest  hill  to  the  wetest 
swamp,  may  be  employed  in  yielding  him  profitable  productions. 

Those  marked  thus*,  are  indigenous,  or  native  plants  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  as  are. marked  thus  t}  of  the  West  Indies 
and  warmer  parts  of  America. 
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*  Agrottisttrieia  fqfTTiUdenonfJHtrd'fgnas  (wet  or  moist  toil) 


Alopecurut  prateruig 
Antboxantbum  cdorahun 

t  Aracbit  bypog^ea 
Avena  elatior 

M  Jtavescetu 
f,  tativa 


9$ 


ti 


nuda 
orient  all* 

•  Bronw*  purgcm* 
Cannabia  tativa 

f  Convo/vuha  Batata* 

•  Cirma  amndinacea 
Crocut  officinaU* 
Cynosurut  crntatut 

•  cypertu  esculentu*  fa  J 

•  Jbactylit  giomerata 


» 


cynoturoidet 


MrvuTti  Lens 

•  Festuca  JluitaM 

,9  •  elittior 
„  *  pratenna 
Blycyrrbiza  glabra 

*  Gottypium  berhaceum 
JBedysaruTn  OnobrycbU 
Holeua  lanatu* 

„  Sorgbum 

M  V.  rubens 

„  aaccbaratus 

y»  bicoior 
Mordeum  wtigare 

,»  bexasticboH 

„  dUttcbon 

f,  V.  nudum 
Linum  vsitathninuTti 
Loiium  peretme 


Medicago  sativa 

**  falcata 

M  lupulina 
•  Nicotiana  Tabacum 

n  *  V.  ADj^astifoUi 

»,  *  T.  latissima 
Oryza  sati^a  fbj 
Panicutn  miiiaceum 

,,  germanicum 
italicufn 


tf 


Meaiclow  Fox-tail -^ass  (moist  soil} 
Sweet-scented  Vernal-grass  (moderstely 

dry) 
American  Earth  or  Ground-nut 
Tali  Oat-^^rass,  French  Ray-gnss  (mode* 

rately  dry) 
Yellow  Oat-j^rass  (^ood  dry  g;round} 
Cultiyated  Oat.    Varieties,  1.  White.  2. 

Black.   3.  Brown,  or  Red.    4.  Potatoe. 

5.  Poland.    6.  Friezland,  or  Dutch.    7. 

Siberian  or  Tailarian. 
Naked  Oat,  or  Pilcorn 
Oriental  Oat 

Purging;  Brome-grass  (wet  soil) 
Con^.mon  Hemp 
Sweet  Potatoe 

Reedy  Canadian-grass  (wet  soil) 
True  Officinal  Saffron 
Crested  Dog's-tail-grass  (dry  soil) 
Esculent  Cypcrus  (a  rich  loam) 
Orchard-gi'ass.    (Orchards  ancl  good  mo* 

derately  dry  meadow  ground) 
Swamp  Cock's-foot-grass    (swamps    and 

moist  soils) 
Common  flat-seeded  Lentil 
Flpte  Fescue-grass  (swamps  and  w6t  soils) 
Tadl  Fescue-grass  (moderately  moist) 
Meadow  Fescue-grass  (moderately  arj) 
Common  Liquorice 
Common  Cotton 
Saintfoin  (dry  deep  soil) 
Meadow  Soft-grass  (moist  soil) 
Guinea  Com.      Indian  Millet 
Red«seeded  do. 
Broom  Com.    Guinea  Wheat 
Two-coloured  Holcus 
Spring  Bnrley 
Winter  Barley,  or  Bcre 
Two-roM'cd  Barley 
Naked  Barley 
Common  Flax 
Engiish  Ray-grsss  (ridi    and    tolermblj 

moist) 
Lucem  (a  rich  dry  sandpr  loam) 
Yellow  Medic  (a  dry  soil) 
Hop  Medic  or  Trefoil 
Bh)ad-leayed  Virginian  Tobacco 
Narrow-leaved  do 
Oronoke  do. 
Common  Rice 
Large  common  Millet 
German  Millet 
Italian  Millet 


(^aj  Tbh  grata  detervet  to  be  culthated^  not,  principally  on  account  cf  ita 
foliage  but  ofita  root-tubera^  mibieb  are  numcroju*,  about  tbe  aize  of  beana,  eatO' 
ble,  and  conaidered  auperior  to  cbeanuta. 

jTbJ  Tbere  ia  a  variety  oftbia,  tbat  grov»a  veil  on  dry  landa,  vbieb  ia  now 
cultivated  near  tbe  Muakingum  and  in  otber  porta  of  tbe  United  Stattt,  and  i* 
lively  to  become  of  conaiderable  importance. 


99  t  fnaximuin  (a) 
t  Peupalum  tto/onijerum  f^J 
J^beUarh  canarientU 

M  *  arundinacea 
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Guinea-grass 

Peruvian-grass 

Common  Canary 

Reedy  Canary-grass  (wet  smis,  and  tofif 

BanktJ 
Timothy-grass  (a  moist  heavy  soil) 
Creeping  Meadow-grass  (wet  meadows) 
Rougfa-staJked  do.  (moist  soil) 
Smooth. stalked  do.  (dry  soil) 
Water  Meadow-grass  (swampy  soil) 
Five-nerved  do.  (wet  meadows) 
Blue- grass  (dr^  fields^ 
Green-grass  (rich  ana  tolerably  moist) 
Buck  Wheat 


l» 


Pbleum  pratenie 

Poa  ttoUmifera  C of  Sailer  J 

„  trivialh 

f,  *  prateruu 

f,  aquatiea 

•  nerwJta 

•  eomfireua 

•  viridi9 
Fblygonum  Fagopyrum 
JPoteritmi  Sanguiwrba 
jRbeum  fiaimatum 
UMa  tinctorum 

Secale  ccreaU,  v.  vemum 

v.  hybemum 
t  Solanum  tuberofutn 
Trifolium  prattnat 

ft'repcitM 

f,  ttcbroletiaim 
itriticum  ^utiwtfn 

91  bybemufn 

9,  turgidum 

,f  polanicutn 

„  Spelta 
Vicia  tativa 
t  Zea  May 


Field  Burnet  (dry  rood  soil) 

True  Officinal  Rhubarb 

Dyer's  Madder 

Spring  Rye 

Winter  Rye 

Common  Potatoe 

Common  Red  Clover  (moderately  dnr 

White  Clover  (dry  soil) 

Yellow  Clover  (diy  ground) 

Spring  Wheat 

Winter  Wheat 

Turgid  or  Cone  Wheat 

PoUsh  Wheat 

Spelt  Wheat 

Common  Vetch  or  Tare 

Indian  Com 


fa)  This  grot*  it  hy  mucb  too  tender  to  bear  the  winter  firttte  of  tbe  middle 
sr  etutem  states,  but  succeeds  uell  in  Georgia,  and  in  tSe  warmest  parts  <^ 
South  Carolina.      ' 

(bj  This  is  nearly  as  tender  as  the  preceding,  and  therefore  not  answerable 

Jar  the  middle  or  eastern  states.     Tbe  Avena  elatior  or  tail  Oat-grass,  u  by 

mistake  called  Person  and  Andes  grass,  in  the  county  of  Delaware,  neat 

Philadelphia,  and  in  part  of  the  state  of  Delaware^  where  it  is  cultivated.'  it  U 

called  meadow  oats^  about  Lancaster^  Pennsylvania* 
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Planting  large  Onions  Jwr  producing  Seed. 

FOR  this  purpose  make  choice  of  a  piece  of  g;ood,  rich,  lightf 
ground,  which  dic^afull  spade  deep,  breaking  it  fine  as  you  proceed^ 
when  ready,  select  a  number  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  seed 
you  intend  to  save*  of  the  firmest,  largest  and  best  shaped  onions^ 
and  of  the  most  desirable  kinds,  observing  that  each  variety  is  to  be 
planted  separately,  and  remote  from  any  other. 

The  middle  of  October,  or  any  time  between  that  and  jhe  end  of 
the  month,  is  the  most  eligible  time  for  planting,  as  the  bulbs  will 
have  time  to  establish  roots  or  fibres,  which  will  greatly  support 
then  during  winter,  and  render  them  less  liable  to  injury  from  frost, 
than  if  planted  at  a  later  period. 

Having  your  ground  du^  and  the  roots  in  readiness,  lay  it  out 
into  four  feet  wide  beds,  with  a  fourteen  inch  alley  between  each  ; 
then  strjiin  a  line  about  six  inches  within  the  side  of  a  bed,  and  with 
a  spade  throw  out  an  opening  or  drill  about  five  inches  deep  the 
length  of  the  bed)  in  which  lay  the  onions  seated  handsom^rly  on 
their  bottoms,  about  nine  inches  distant  one  from  the  other;  then 
with  a  rake,  draw  the  earth  into  the  opening  so  as  to  cover  the 
bulbs  from  three  to  four  inches  above  their  crowns  ;  remove 
the  line  a  foot  farther  back,  plant  another  row  as  before,  and  so 
continue  till  the  first  bed  is  planted  containing  four  rows;  after 
which  proceed  with  the  others  in  the  same  way,  to  the  end ;  then 
with  a  spade  or  shovel  cast  over  the  beds,'  a  slight  dressing  from 
the  alleys,  and  finish  by  raking  them  neatly,  drawing  off  the  stones 
and  any  large  lumps  of  earth  from  the  suiHRice. 

In  March  the  leaves  will  appear  above  ground,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds ;  many  of  the  roots  will 
produce  three  or  four  stalks  each,  which  towards  the  latter  part  of 
May  will  have  grown  to  their  full  height,  when  you  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  stakes,  about  four  feet  long,  to 
drive  into  the  ground  in  the  rows  of  onions,  at  the  distance  of  from 
six  to  eight  feet,  stake  from  stake  in  each  and  every  row,  to  which 
are  to  be  fastened,  double  lines  of  pack-thread,  rope-yarn,  or  small 
cord,  to  nm  on  each  side  of  the  stems  of  the  onions  a  little  below 
their  heads,  to  support  and  prevent  them  from  breaking  down  by 
wind  and  rain ;  and  if  those  are  tied  together  at  intervals  between 
stake  and  stake,  they  will  the  more  effectually  support  the  plants. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  when  the  seeds  are  formed,  the 
heads  become  very  heavy,  and  often  break  down,  even  by  their  own 
weii»ht,  where  they  ar^  not  well  secured,  in  which  case,  there,  will 
be  a  considerable  loss,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  seed. 

When  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  is  very  perceivable  by  the  capsules 
opv-ii'^^r.  A'H  the  seed  tnminf^  black,  the  heads  are  to  be  cut  off  and 
spread  tliinly  upon  coarse  clotlis>  in  the  sun  till  quite  dry,  observing 
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to  keep  tliem  under  shelter  at  night  and  in  wet  weather  ;  then  be^t 
or  rub  out  the  seed,  fan  it  clean,  expose  it  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or 
two  after  and  put  it  up  in  bags  till  wanted  for  sowing. 

Some  people  plant  the  onions  which  they  intend  to  produce  seed, 
in  spring,  but  when  planted  at  that  season  they  are  never  so  pro- 
ductive of  seed  as  those  planted  in  October,  and  are  much  more 
subject  to  blite ;  however,  when  it  is  so  determined,  it  should  be 
done  as  soon  aft^r  the  middle  of  February,  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
ground  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  them,  and  should  not  be  covered, 
more  than  from  two  to  three  inches  over  their  crowns ;  observing, 
to  select  for  that  purpose,  such  roots  as  have  good  properties  and  no 
growths  from  their  tops. 

A  slight  covering  of  straw  or  light  litter  laid  over  the  October 
planted  beds,  on  the  approach  of  hard  frost,  and  rak«d  clean  off  as  , 
soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  in   spring,  would   be  of  use, 
though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
roots. 


(rj»  OMITTED  BY  MISTAKE  IN  THE  PLEASURE  OR 
FLOWER-GARDEN  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Sowing  Anemone  and  Ranunculus  Seeds. 

THE  double  varieties  of  the  Jnemone  hortendsy  or  broad-leaved 
rarden  Anemone,  and  Anemone  coronaria,  or  narrow-leaved,  as  well 
as  of  the  Ranunculus  fiersica.or  Persian  Ranunculus,  bemg  generally 
extremely  beautiful,  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention  ;  as  all 
those  delightful  flowers,  displaying  such  a  diversity  of  shades  and 
colours,  are  only  seminal  varieties,  and  as  the  number  of  them  may 
be  annually  increased,  and  superior  varieties  obtained,  no  good 
Florist  will  neglect  to  sow  seeds  of  each  sort  every  year. 

The  seeds  of  either  kind,  should  be  procured  from  scmi-double 
flowers,  for  the  full  double  seldom  bear  any,  and  those  produced 
by  the  single,  rarely  give  double  flowers.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
save  the  seeds  from  flowers  possessed  of  good  properties,  that  is,  such 
as  have  tall  strong  stems,  a  considerable  numl^er  of  wcll-lormed 
petals,  of  rich,  good,  and  brilliant  colours.  ,,       ,     ^   ^-n  ;. 

The  seed  of  the  Ranunculus  should  remain  on  the  plant,  till  it 
has  lost  its  verdure,  and  becomes  brown  and  dry,  it  may  then  be 
cut  off  and  spread  upon  paper,  in  a  dry  room  exposed  to  the  air ; 
when  perfectly  dry,  U  should  be  put  into  a  paper  bag  and  kept  free 
n^m  auTmpLss  till  the  time  of  sowing,  otherwise  it  would  be  m 
Ser  o^^^^^^^^  a  mouldiness,  that  would  iufaUibiy  destroy  it. 
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The  Anemone  seed  must  be  gathered  from  time  to  time,  as  k 
opens ;  for  being  very  downy  and  lights  it  will  otherwise  be  blown 
away  by  the  first  breezes  of  wind,  or  &U  to  the  ground  and  be  lost. 

It  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  sow  Anemone  seed  in  a  regular 
jnanner  :  it  is  united  with,  and  enveloped  in  a  downy  substance,  that 
upon  being  put  together  in  quantity,  adheres  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  rub  it  between  the  hands  for  a  considersdile 
time,  in  dry  sand,  previous  to  sowing  ;  otherwise,  the  young  plants 
would  rise  in  clusters  and  not  have  space  enough  to  form  their 
roots. 

When  you  are  ready  to  sow  your  Ranunculus  seed,  take  it  oat  of 
the  bag,  ^^\d  if  the  weather  be  damp,  spread  it  thin  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper,  before  a  moderate  fire,  till  it  is  just  wanki,  and  no  more;  then 
rub  it  out  and  clean  it  perfectly  from  any  pieces  of  the  stalk,  dried 
petals  of  the  flower,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  which-  if  sown 
fvith  it,  would  create  a  mouldiness  of  very  destructive  consequence. 

The  last  ten  days  of  December,  any  time  in  January,  or  even  the 
first  week  of  February,  the  seeds  may  be  sown,  but  whea  convenient* 
the  early  sowing  is  preferable.  Each  kind  should  be  sown  separately 
in  shallow  frames  (of  either  one,  two,  or  three  lights,  according  to 
the  quantity)  provided  with  glasses,  similar  to  those  made  use  of 
for  cucumbers  and  melons ;  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  at  least 
two  feet  deep,  and  replaced  with  good  and  suitable  soil,  such  as 
is  directed  in  page  532  ;  out  of  which  the  earth  worms  should  be 
carefully  picked,  for  these  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  young 
plan*^  ,  which  they  draw  from  a  considerable  distance  into  their 
holcb  for  nutriment. 

When  the  pit  is  filled,  so  as  to  reach  about  six  inches  up  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  frame,  it' should  be  suffered  to  remain  a  few 
days  to  settle  \  then  the  surface  should  be  made  perfectly  smooth 
and  even,  and  the  seed  sown  upon  it  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
in  such  quantity  as  nearly  to  cover  it,  for  accidents  will  befall  many 
of  them ;  the  glasses  should  be  placed  on  immediately,  and  the 
frame  kept  closely  covered  with  them,  for  two  or  three  days  till 
the  seeds  begin  to  swell,  observing  to  cover  the  glasses  effectuallj 
at  night  and  in  severe  weather  to  keep  out  the  frosty  and  also  tine 
the  outside  of  the  frame  all  round  to  its  full  height,  with  tan,  leaves, 
or  horse-dung,  for  a  similar  purpose :  a  little  light  earth,  should 
then  be  sifted  over  the  seed,  through  a  fine  sieve,  but  not  sufficient 
to  cover  it,  this  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  seed  disappears.  It  is  proper  to  remark  in  this 
place,  that  such  seed  as  happen  to  be  covered  deeper  than  the 
thickness  of  a  dollar,  will  never  vegetate,  and  must  of  course  inevi- 
tably perish.         , 

Mr.  Miller,  in  his  Gardener's  Dictionary,  recommends  the 
covering  of  Anemone  and  Ranunculus  seeds,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep;  he  is  followed  by  Maw  and  Abercrombie,  as  well  aa 
several  other  writers ;  and  although  these  authorities  are  very 
respectable,  yet  with  me,  it  is  very  questionable,  that  either  of  them, 
pver  raised  an  Anemone  or  Ranunculus  in  their  lives,  from  seec^ 
^9vered  to  that  depth,  but  more  particularly  the  latter. 
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It  is  necessai^y  to  keep  the  seed  moderately  moist,  by  gentle 
occasional  waterings  with  soft  water,  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  to  fire  heat,  till  the  cold  chill  is  off;  this  should  be  given 
from  the  rose  of  a  small  watering-pot,  which  rose  should  be  of  a 
hemispherical  form,  and  perforated  with  very  small  holes,  that  will 
discharge  fine  streams  of  water,  in  a  very  distinct  and  regular 
xnanner ;  this  should  be  made  of  copper,  it  being  less  liable  to  cor- 
rode than  iron. 

But  although  it  is  necessary  to  the  vegetation  of  the  seed,  that  it 
be  kept  moderately  moist,  too  great  a  degree  of  moistuie  is  never- 
theless injurious,  especially  till  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
heat,  and.  indeed  at  any  period. 

When  the  young  plants  begin  to  appear,  which  if  sown  in  Decem- 
ber or  early  in  January,  will  generally  happen  about  the  latter 
end  of  February,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  and  the  care  taken  of  the  frame,  refresh  thein  occasionally 
with  gentle  waterings,  and  give  them  air  at  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity :  but  be  sure  to  keep  the  glasses  close  in  very  cold  weather 
and  well  covered  at  night ;  observing  also,  as  the  sun  gets  power- 
ful to  screen  the  plants  from  its  mid-day  influence,  which,  some- 
times, would  in  one  hour,  desti'oy  the  whole. 

As  the  spring  advances,  more  and  more  air  must  be  admitted, 
and  on  fine  days  the  plants  totally  exposed,  bxcept  to  a  scorching 
sun,  so  as  to  have  them  by  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  the 
smart  night  frosts  are  over,  so  hardened,  as  to  bear  the  open  air, 
nig;ht  and  day ;  observing  to  keep  them  regularly  watered,  and  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  fine  warm  showers  of  rain,  when  such 
happen  in  due  time. 

This  kind  of  management  is  to  be  continued  till  the  roots  are 
matured,  always  taking  care  to  protect  the  plants,  by  a  screen  of 
hurdles «  or  thin  bass-mats  laid  over  the  frame,  from  the  too  powerful 
■  influence  of  the  sun,  but  never  keeping  this  covering  over  them, 
longer  than  necessary.  Their  maturity  will  be  known  by  the 
foliage  becoming  brown,  dry,  and  nearly  consumed,  which  genei^lly 
happens,  in  the  middle  states,  towards  tlie  latter  end  of  June,  or 
early  in  July. 

The  speediest  and  safest  method  of  taking  up  these  small  roots, 
is  to  pare  off  the  earth  three  inches  deep,  having  previously  picked 
off  the  dried  leaves,  and  any  other  extraneous  matter  tliat  may  be 
found  on  the  bed.  The  earth  and  roots  thus  collected,  are  to  be 
thrown  into  a  fine  wire  sieve,  that  will  not  permit  the  smallest  root 
to  pass  throt^h  it,  which  is  to  be  worked  in  a  large  vessel  or  tub  of 
water  nearly  filled,,  the  earthly  parts  will  dissolve  and  wash  away 
and  the  roots  remain  in  the  sieve,  which  may  be  easily  picked  from 
the  stones,  &c.  The  upper  rim  of  the  sieve  must,  at  all  times,  be 
held  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  otherwise,  some  of  the  small 
roots  will  float  over  and  be  lost.  The  roots  are  then  to  be  dried 
and  preserved,  as  directed  for  the  large  roots  in  page  407,  till  the 
latter  end  of  September,  or  early  in  October,  when  they  are  to  be 
planted  and  managed  as  in  pages  533  and  533  ;  observing  that  they 
(being  small)  may  be  planted  somewhat  closer  than  the  large  roots, 
and  will  not  require  to  be  covered  quite  so  deep. 
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The  ensiling  season  several  of  the  largest  roots  will  flower, 
especiuHy  the  Ranunculuses,  and  ail  of  them  the  third  year  ;  at 
which  time,  you  should  carefully  mark  such  as  are  worthy  of  bciiig 
preserved,  the  others  may  be  planted  in  small  clumps  in  the  warm 
borders  of  the  gai-den  and  pleasure-grounds,,therelotake  chaiK:c. 
The  valuable  kinds  must  be  subsequently  encreased  by  offbtts 

Those  who  desire  to  raise  these  plants  upon  a  small  scale,  may 
sow  the  seeds  in  boxes,  large  pots,  or  garden  pans,  of  good  com|x>st» 
observing,  to  have  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes,  previous  to  their  being 
filled,  bored  with  several  augur  holes,  which  are  to  be  covered  with 
shells,  or  the  like,  to  suffer  any  extra  moisture  to  pass  away  freely. 
But  the  former  method  is  much  more  preferable. 

Sowing  jiuricula^  PolyanthtiSy  and  Cyclamen  seeds. 

The  surest  and  best  method  to  obtain  fine  Auriculas  from  seed, 
is  as  follows.  In  the  first  place  the  seed  should  be  saved  from 
young,  healthy,  strong  plants,  of  capital  high-coloured  sorts,  pos- 
sessing the  first  rate  properties :  these  on  the  approach  of  bloom, 
should  be  detached  from  the  rest,  to  some  distant  part  of  the  garden, 
for  fear  of  the  farma  of  indifferent  soils  contaminating  them,  and 
there  exposed  to  the  full  air,  the  sun  (except  when  too  violent) 
and  moderate  i*ains ;  from  an  excess  of  which,  the  plants  are  to  be 
protected  by  mats  laid  on  hoops,  or  by  small  hand  glasses.  In  dry 
weather  these  plants  must  be  regularly  watered,  as  often  as  they 
appear  to  require  it:  much  depends  on  a  due  attention  to  this 
particular  point. 

The  seed  will  commonly  ripen  in  June ;  it  is  advisable  fi^quently 
to  visit  the  plants  ai  that  season,  and  carefully  to  gather  such  pods 
or  heads  of  seed  as  appear  perfectly  dry,  brown,  and  begin  to  open  ; 
if  all  the  pods  on  the  same  stem  are  ripe  together,  they  maybe  cut 
off  with  part  of  the  stem  to  which  they  are  connected  ;  but  if  some 
of  the  pK>ds  are  not  sufficiently  ripe,  such  as  are,  should  be  carefully 
picked  from  the  rest  as  they  become  so.  The  seed,  thus  collected, 
should  remain  in  the  pericarpiums  or  seed  vessels,  in  a  dry  room, 
till  the  season  ofsowing. 

In  the  last  week  of  December,  any  time  in  January,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  February,-  the  seed  may  bfe  sown  with  every  prospect 
of  success,  provided  you  have  the  necessary  conveniencies.  The 
early  sown  seeds,  if  ivdl  ma?iaged,  will  vegetate  better,  and  the 
plftnts  raise  more  numerously  than  the  late  ;  besides,  it  will  be 
of  serious  importance,  to  give  the  plants  the  advantage  of  a  long 
spring  vegetation,  that  they  may  be  as  strong  as  possible,  before  the 
summer  heat  sets  in,  which  to  seedling  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses 
is  va-y  dcstmctivc,  and  even  to  the  full  grown  plants:  but  if  there 
is  not  a  suitable  convenience,  and  an  opportunity  of  paying 
the  necessary  attention,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  sowing  till 
February. 

m 

A  hot-bed  must  be  prepared,  as  for  early  seedling  cucumbers, 
and  a  good  frame  and  glass-light,  set  thereon,  with  five  or  six 
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inches  of  fine  earth,  laid  all  over  the  beci,  to  keep  down  the  steam. 
Provide  a  box,  or  boxes,  about  five  or  six  inches  deep,  with  several 
holes  on  the  bottom,  fill  it  with  compost,  and  (gently  shake  and 
strik-e  it  against  the  ground,  till  the  earth  settles  a  little  ;  make  the 
surface  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  and  sow  the  seed  with  the  utmost 
regularity  ;  then  sift  through  a  fine  wired  sieve,  a  little  compost  or 
willow  mould  upon  it,  sufficient  only,  to  just  cover  the  seed,  and 
place  the  l>ox  in  the  frame  on  the  sui  face  of  the  bed  ;  the  glass 
must  be  set  on  immediately  and  the  bed  so  managed  as  to  pre- 
serve a  moderate  and  equal  degree  of  warmth,  lK>th  day  and  night, 
but  must  be  occasionally  opened«or  the  light  raised  up  at  the  higher 
end,  to  admit  fresh  air,  and  to  suffer  the  exhalations  from  the  bed  to 
pass  away,  which  is  a  very  essential  point. 

The  earth  must  always  be  kept  moderately  moist,  both  before 
and  after  the  plants  appear,  'but  never  wet ;  the  best  method  of 
watering  it,  is  by  means  of  a  hard  clothes-brush,  dipped  into  soft 
water,  which  has  had  its  chill  taken  off,  by  standing  for  some  time 
in  the  sun,  or  in  the  frame;  the  hair  side  being  quickly  turaed 
upwards,  and  the  hand  rubbed  briskly  over  it,  will  cause  the  water 
to  fiy  off  in  particles  almost  as  fine  as  dew  ;  a  sufficient  watering 
may  in  this  manner  be  given  in  a  few  minutes.  If  it  is  found 
impossible  to  preserve  a  due  heat  in  the  first  bed,  till  the  seed 
has  all  vegetated,  it  will  be  proper  to  prepare  a  second,  into  which  to 
remove  the  box ;  but  if  there  are  cucumber  frames,  8cc.  at  work 
the  box  may  be  removed  into  any  of  them  that  supports  a  good 
temperate  heat. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  or  five  weeks,  if  well  managed,  the 
young  plants  will  have  all  made  their  appearance ;  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  give  them,  very  gradually,  more  air,  in  order  to  harden 
and  render  theni  fit,  in  due  time,  for  an  entire  exposure  to  itl  Jn 
the  month  of  March  the  plants  if  forward,  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  mild  days,  when  the 
sun  is  not  too  powerful,  but  particularly  to  light  warm  rains.  As. 
to  their  subsequent  treatment  see  the  Flower-Garden  for  jf/iril  and 
the  months  following. 

If  you  are  apprehensive  of  the  young  seedlings  being  attacked  by 
snails,  &c.  which  they  are  very  subject  to,  place  a  hair  band  round 
the  box,  when  you  sow  the  seed,  as  directed  in  page  152. 

Polyanthus  seed  and  seedlings,  are  to  be  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  Auricula. 

Cyclamen  seeds,  of  every  kind,  may  be  sown  in  boxes,  during 
any  of  the  autumn  or  winter  months,  even  to  the  middle  of  February, 
but  when  kept  out  of  ground  much  later,  most  of  them  will  not 
vegetate  till  the  spring  following ;  they  may  be  treated  generally 
as  directed  in  page  4u9,  observing  always  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  The  Cyclamen  indicum^  being  a  hot -house  plant;  its  seed 
must  be  treated  accordingly :  this  species  differs  from  the  others,  in 
not  having  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  or  flower  refiexed,  or  turned 
back,  but  hanging  down,  and  in  the  whole  coralla  being  much  larger, 
tria."»  either  of  the  Persian,  or  European  kinds.     The  former  kinds 
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will  require  no  bottom  heat,  but  should  be  carefully  protected  hj  a 
good  frame  and  g^lasses^  well  covered  at  night  and  in  severe  weather, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  earth  in  the  inside  from  becoming  frozen,  but 
more  particularly  after  the  plants  jappear ;  the  latter  kind  must  be 
sown  in  a  box,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  a  good  hot-bed,  as  directed 
for  Anemone  seed,  and  constantly  treated  as  a  Hot-House  plant  ; 
or  it  may  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed  of  any  fordng  depaitmeDty  and 
and  there  taken  proper  care  of. 


THE    END. 
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tN  addition  to  the  following  index,  you  will  find  in  the  Cata- 
l6gues,  many  generas,  species  and  varieties  of  plahts,  not  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  from  the  extraordinary 
pains  taken  in  classing  each  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
eultutej  you  can  be  at  no  loss  therefor. 

A.  Amorpha  fruticosa,  293 

Acacia,  rose,  293  Andromedas,  268 

Aconite,  winter,  346,  49$  Anemone,  general  care  and  treat- 

Agaves,  353,  394,  500,  539  ment  of,  73,    153,  156,   286, 

Alateraus,  329  '337,  385, 557 

Alcoves,  iniral,  64  ■         description  of  a  fine  double, 

Alder,  258,  283  386    " 

.Alexanders,  or  Alesanders^  198,    '       taking  up  the  roots,  407 

3 17,  5 1 3,  549  ■     ■  >  method  of  planting  the  best 

Aletris,  345,  346,  461  sorts,  494,  533,  556 

Alkekengi,  344  ■   ■     ■  sowing  seed  of,  643 

Allamanda  cathartica,  449  Angelica,  garden,  198,  402,  512 

Allspice,  Carolina.  See  Calycan*  -: —  tree,  293 

thus  floridus  Anise,  199 

Almond,  fruit-bearing,  38,  206,  Annual  flowers,  tender,  154,290, 

243,  433,  457                                     342,  343,  388 
double-flowering  dwarf,  99, hardy,  150,  290,  343,  388, 

156  ^       Antirrhinum,  See  Snapdragon 

Aloes;  83,  158,   171,  353,  355,  Antholizas,  159,  420,499 

394,  500,  539  Anlhyllises,  444 

Althxa  Frutex,  or  Hibiscus  sy-  Apocynumandrosoemlfolium,440 

riucus,  250,  267,  293  Apple-tree,    17,    128,   206,   208, 

Alyssum,  sweet,  344  325,  515,  553,  568 

Amaranthus  tricolor,  154,  290,  ^^— sowing  kernels  of,  149,251, 

342,  344,  388,416  527 

—  tree,  344,416  — —  gathering   and  preserving 

—  spike,  344,  416  the  fruit  of,  519 

globe,  344,  4 1 6  Apricot,  21,  128,  206, 43a 

Amaryllis,  scarlet,  71,  350,  388,  Aibors,  rural,  67 

560  '^  Arbor  Vitaea,  common,  264, 283, 

yellow,  71,  403,  460  329 

Belladonna,  40S,  420,  460,  — —  Chinese,  52,265,  283,  329 

562  Arbutus  Unedo,  or  Strawberry- 

samicnsis,  S^O;  408,  420,       tree,  52,  347,353,  539 


460;  562  Arcades,  rural,  67 
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Ai^ethusa  ophioglossoides,  72  B. 

Art  of  improving  different  soils^  Babianas,  159,  499 

304  Balm,  common,  198,512 

Artichokes^  garden,C9inmon  care       '    Moldavian,  344 
of,  14,  i27,  438,  453  ,^—  of  Gillead,  355 

spring  dressing  of,    195,  Balsam,  double  sti'iped,  114^173, 
317  390,344,416 

making  new  plantations  of,  Banqueting-house)  rural,  64 
)  95,  3 1 7  Bark-stove,  84 

sowing  seed  of,  196,  317     Basil,  sweet,  199,  317,  374 
varieties  of,  196  Bayr  sweet,  54,  347 

winter  dressing  of,  549        Beans,  early  Mazag^,  winda(H*t 
Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  205,  318        Sec.  136,  179,  311,  365 
.■■     ■  to  preserve  in  winter,  547  .'to  tpp  when  in  blossom,  S6S 

Ash,  common  kinds  o^  140|  364,  Beans,  kidney,  to  force,  97,  117, 
293,  524  173,  577 

mjjina,  378  — -  in  the  open  ground,  S20, 

round-leaved,  378  367,  399,  436,  453 

Ascleptas,     hardy     herbaceous  — ^  Lima  and  Carolina)    368, 

kinds,  73, 345,  417  400,  455 

m     ■  ■  curassavica,  449,  46 1  Bear's-foot,  493 

Asparagus,  forcing,  11, 115,550,  Beech*tree>  68,  356,  393,  536 
567  Beet,  red,  125,  187,  300,  314, 

spring  dressing  of,  1 84, 3 1 4,      3 1 4,  37 1 ,  400 
making  new  plantations  of,  ■■     ■■  gjeen  and  white,  187,  371 
185,  314  _  to  preserve  in  winter,  547 

sowing  4eed  of,  186,  314      Bignonias,  285^  405,  449 
method  of  cutting,  184  Belladonna  Lily,  408,  420,  460, 

ordinary  care  of,  314,  37  Ij      562 
399, '452  Belvedere,  or  Summer  Cypress, 

winter  dresung   of,    511,      344 
544  Benjamin-tree,  293 

Asters,  hardy  herbaceous  kinds.  Berberries,  38,  226,  518 

7.iy  \  S  I,  291,  344,  417  Blackthorn,  or  Sloe-tree,  359 

_-.  China,  29 1 ,  344, 4 1 6  Dladder-nut,  140,  293 

Aucuba  japonica,  355,  444,  563,  Bladder^senna.  393 
Auriculas,  common  care  of,  72,  Bladder  Ketmia,  or  Hibiscus  tri- 
151,387,337,387,442,459,       onum,  344 
49 1 ,  537  Blossoms  of  early  wall  fruit-treesj 

sowing  seed  of,  1 53, 387,646     to  protect,  213,  326 
description  of  a  fine  double,  Board-edgings,  71 
338  Borage,  199,374 

compost  suitable  for,  239     Borecole,  or  Scotch  Kale^  184, 
new  potting  of,  339,  387,       308,  363,  397,  422,  431,  546 
459  Bowers,  rural,  64,  67 

slipping  for    propagation,  Box  edgings,  common  care  of^ 
339,  387,  442,  459  71,  417, 443,  495,  537 

preparation  for  winter  pro-  — -^  planting,  394, 348^95,  536 
tection  of,  558,  573  —  clip  or  trim,  348,  417,  442, 

Avenues,  63  495,  538' 

Azaleas,  or  upright  American  Bridges,  ornamental,  6 Ij  65 
Honey-suckles,  268,  293. 
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broccoli,  Italian  or  Cauliflower,  Campanulas,  in  sorts,  1291,  290 

'   183,310,364,398    "  ncttlc-lcayed,  345 

-*— >to  preserve  for  winter  use,  Candytuft,  151,  391,  344 

547  Canker  in  trees,  to  prevent  or 

Brawallia,  154,344,  388  cure,  134,  135 

Bnissels  sprouts,  309,  364,  397     Canna  indica,  355 
Buckthorn,  sea,  283  Canterbury-bells,  1 5 1 ,  29 1,  292, 

Budding  or    Inoculating,    406,      417 

.  420,  430.  433,  457, 464,489     Cape  Bulbs,  159,  356,  420,  499 
— —  methods  of,  434  —  compost  for,  499 

Buddleias,  355  Capparis,  or  Capre-shrub,  355 

Bulb-glasses,  76  Capsicums,  300,  319,  372,  402, 

Bulbs,  planting  various  sorts  of,      429 

76,  286,  437,  494,  533,  557,  Caraway,  199,  319,  321 

573  Caixioon,  Spanish,  197,  317,  374, 

taking  up  early  flowering,      401,  428,  454,  471,  54g 

386,  387, 408  Carnations,  general  care  and  cul- 

treatment  of  seedling,  387,      ture  of,  72,  73,  151,  154,  156, 

559,  574  287,  291,  292,  341,  344,  $87^ 

sowing  seedsof,  46C,  491,       410,M37,  459,  491,  527,  518, 

535  573 

planting  in  glasses  and  pots,  •»—  description  of  a  fine  doublet 
76,*536,559  412 

■  ■       observations  on    the   late        ■  to  card,  or  assist  in  blow* 

planting  of,  75  ing,  410, 4 1 1,  437 

Bupthalmum  fruticosum,  4 1 9        ■     ■    laying  and  piping,  4 1 3, 4 J4 
Burnet,  garden,  198,  374,  512     — ~  to  force  into  early  bloom, 

C  99,172,303 

Cabbage,  -cart  of  autumn  sown  —  compost  for  best  kinds,  287 
plants,  121,  177,  504,  545,  565  Carrots,  13,  125,  182,  200,  313| 

sowing    seed    in    winter,      369,  370,  400,  423 
spring  and  summer,  1 3,  1 22,  _-  to  preseiTe  for  winter  use, 
1 77,  308,  363,  397,  428,  45 1  547 

planting  out  finally,  177,  Cascades,  61 
308,  363,  397,  422,  451  Cassia,  hardy  sorts  of,  72 

planting  large'  cabbages  for  — -  cham»crista,  344 
seed,  200  -— *  marilandica,  345,  461 

earthing  up,  363  Catalogue    of    Kitchen-garden 

tying  up  the  leaves  to  whi-      esculent  plants  and  herbs,  579 
ten,  363  ■         of  aromatic,  pot,  and  sweet 

sowing  seed  in  autumn  to      herbs,  583 

produce  early  summer  cab- of   plants   cultivated  for 

bages,  471  medicinal  purposes,  583 

preserving  full  grown  heads of  select  fruit-trees,  584 

for  winter  and  spring  use,  546  — — ^  of  hardy  deciduous  trees 
Cabinets,  ruitil,  67  and  shrubs,  588 

Cactuses,   158,   171,  353,  355,  —  of  hardy  evergreen  trees' 

394,  500,  539  and  shrubs,  596 

Calceolarias,  345  ■■        of  hardy  bulbous  and  tube- 

CalUcarpa  americana,  355  rous-rooted    flowering-plants, 

Calycanthus  fioridus,  269,  293  $98 

Camellia  japonica,  355,  444 
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of  hstdy  perennial  and  — —  best  method  of  procurinif 
biennial  fibrous-rooted  flower-  good  CaulifSowers  in  the 
ing-plants,  600  southern  states,  506 

ofhardy  annual-flowers,  607  Caves,  rural,  64 

of  tender  annual  flowers,  Cedar,  red,  140,257,339 
609  of  Lebanon,  52,  365,  329 

of  hardjr  aquatic  herbacious white,  264,  339 

perennial  plants*  611  Celandine,  198 

of  Green-House  trees  and  Celeriac,  of  tumep-rooted  celei79 
sbnibs,  611  183,547 

of  Green-House  succulent  Celery,  122,  183,  313,  370,  398, 
and  herbacious  perennial  and      423,  453,  471 
biennial  plants,  624  to  raise  early,  in  the  open 

of   Grecn*House    bulbous       ground,  314 
and  tuberous*rooted  plants,  634 to  preserve,  for  winter  use, 

of  Hot-House  trees,  shrubs,      548 
and  succulent  plants^^  637  Celsias,  355 

of  Hot-House  herbaceous  Centaureas,  355 
perennial  plants,  Sec.  637  Chamomile,   double,    151,  198, 

of  Hot-House  bulbous  and      393,  461,  513 
tuberous  rooted  plants,  638    *  Chelone  glabra,  345,  461 

of  grasses  and  other  plants  Cherry-tree,  19,  138,  306»  208, 
used  in  farming,  639  515,  553 

Catalpa-tree,  263,  293  double  flowering,  99,  156, 

Catchfly,  perennial,  15 1,  293  293 

Lobel's,  29 1,  344  Chervil,  191, 317, 374,  471 

double,  493  CheSnut,  Spanish,  or  sweet,  29f 

Caterpillars  on  fruit  trees,    to      226,  263,  293,  535 

destroy,  379  Chirdhias,  72 

Caterpillar-plant,  39 1 ,  344  Chrysanthemum,  41^ 

Cauliflowers,   care    of    autumn  Chrysocoma,  355 
sown   plants,    13,    119    176,    Christmas-rose,  493 
506,  545,  565  Chives,  190,  315,  514 

■■         sowing  seed  of,  in  winter  Cineraria  lanata,  444 

and  spring,    and   subsequent  Cinerias,  355 
treatment  of  the  plants,  12,  119,  Cistuses,52,  355 
120,  176,  307  Citron-tree,  464 

early  planting    of,    under  Clary,  199 
bell  or  hand-glasses,  176  Cleome,  344 

time  and  method  of  planting  Clcthra,  293 
the  principal  crop,  306  Clinopodium,  345 

sowing  seed  for  late  or  Clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  6j2r 
winter  flowering,  307,  362       Cock's-combs,  290,  344,  416 

defending  the  flowers  from  Codlins,  5 18 
sun  and  wet,  362,  397  Cofchicum,  71,  387,  408,  46« 

planting  late,  362,  397, 423  Collecting  seeds,  428 
—  the  proper  time  in  autumn  —  plants,  73,  461 
to  sow,  473  Columbine,  151,  391,  292^ 

winter  preservation  of  full  Colutea,  355 


grown  plants,  547  Composition,  Forsyth's,  2  i  7 
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Barnes's,  2 1 8  Currants,  pinmingi  24,  1 30,  2 1 4, 

Compost,   for  Carnations    and       517 

Pinks,  287  -— *  planting,  30,  214,  552 

for  Aariculas  and  Polyan* propagating,  54,  142,  284> 

thuses,  339  j52 

for  Cyclamens,  409  ■         sowing  seed  of,  552 

for  Pine-Apples,  446  Cuttings,  to  propagate  trees  and 

for  Tulips,  528  shrubs  by;  54,  142,  282,  329, 

for  Hyacinths,  530  490,  524,  537 

for  Ranunculuses  and  Ane-  Cyanella,  159.  499 
mones,  532, 533  Cyanus,  29 1 ,  344,  46 1 

for  the  generality  of  Green  Cycas  revoluta,  500,  539 
and  Hot'House  plants,  502        Cyclamen,  355,  409,  430 
Comptonia  asplenifolia,  293  '■  propagating  by  seed,  409, 647 

Conservatory,  82  .......  indicum,  409,  647 

Convolvuluses,  291,  344  Cypress,  deciduous,  264 

Coreopsis,  72,  345,  346,  417         — —  evergreen,  52,  347,  539 
Coriander,  191,  317,  374  Cypripediums,  72,  346,  461 

Corjt-tree,  270  D 

Corn,  Indian,  362  Daifbdils,  534 

Comsalad,  453,  471,  544  Daisies,  double,   99,    156,289, 

Coronilla,  353,  355,  419  346,  535,  558,  573 

Corosive  solution,  134  Daphne  odora,  539, 562 

Cottages,  rural,  64  Dens   Canis,    or    Erythroniura 

Cotyledons,  539  Dens  Canis,  386,  437,  494,  534 

Crab  and  Apple-tr^e  hedges,  556  Dictamnus,  or  Fraxinella,  346 
Crassulus,  350  Diervilla,  283,  293 

Crocuses,  spring,  71,  156,  386,  Dill,  199,  317,  513,549 

408,  460,  494,  534  .      Dodecatheon  Meadia,  S46,  461 

autumnal,  387,  408,  460       Deg's-bane,  tustan-lcaved,  440 

Crown  Imperials,  71,  386,  408,  Dogwood,  293 

437,  460,  494,  534  DoTichos,  purple,  344,  355 

sowing  seed  of,  46a  —  white,  344,  355 

Cucubalusstellatus,  345,  461        Dracocephalums,  72,  151,  345) 
Cucumbers,  in    hot-beds,   3,  6,       346,417,461,493 
110,  114,  173,175  ,  305,  358     Draining  of  land,  39,  101 

seedling  beds  for,  4  Drawing-frame,    for    flowering 

stopping  or  topping,  1 13  plants,  343 

impregnating  the  female  Dry  Stove,  95 
flowers  of,  174  E 

in  the  Hot-House,  98,  172,  Early  crops,  prepare  for,  I 
577  Edging-iron,  70 

—  under  bell  or  hand-glasses,  Edgings,   methods  and  time  of 
175  planting,  294,  348,  538 

in  the  open  ground,  320,  ■■        of  boards,  7 1 
360,  421  Egg-plant,  orSolanum*  Melonge- 

for  late  pickling,  422,  454        na,  319,  373, 40 1,  429 
serpent,  344  —  particular  account  ofs  3 19 

squirting,  344  Elder,  258,  283 

Curculio,  to  prevent  the  ravages  Elm-tree,  63, 256,  293,  524 
of,  136  Elecampane)  513 

4  V 
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Endive,  S30,  srs,  401,  433,453,      October,  Sif.  NoYember,  556. 

570,  5 10  December,  573 

•— —  to  preserve  for  use  in  win-  Flowering-shrubs,  to  train,  49 

ter,  546  Forcing-frames,    for    fiuit-tree«t 

Engine,   garden,   for  watering,      Seethe  construction  and  various 
335,  336  kinds  o^  with  the  methoda  of 

Ericas,  or  Heaths,  99,  353,  444       working  them*  28  to  36 
Erodiums,  444  •— ^  for  flowers,  39,  156 

Erythroniumamericanum,  461,   Forcing  early  fruit-trees,  37,   35| 

534  133,316,303,337,569 

«-«— «  Dens  Canis,  386, 437, 494,  i—.  flowers,  in  the  Hot-House, 
534  &c.  76,  99,  156,  303,  573^  577 

Espalier  fruit  trees,  advantage  of  •.—  flowers,  in  hot-beds,  7  6,  156, 
and  method  of  forming,  16  573 

■      to  train  in  the  Nursery  while  Forest-trees,  and  ornamental  faar- 
young,  48,  306,  308  dy  shrubs,  sowing  seeds  of,  149, 

Euonymus,  or  Spindle-tree,  393        383,  339 
Eupatoriums,  461  —       training  when  young,  49 

Euphorbias,  171,  353,  355,  394,  . planting,  53,  383,  393,  339^ 

461  347,  536,  537,  555,  560 

Evergreen    trees    and    shrubs,  Foss,  65 

planting,  394,  329,347,490,  FGthergillaalnifolia,393 
496,  536  Fountains,  rural,  64 

»"■       to  trim  in  summer,  406,490  Fowls,  barn-door,  their  use  in  Or- 

F.  chartls,  134,  137 

Fair  Maids  of  France,  493  Foxglove,  15 1,  39  i,  292 

Fennel,  common,  198,  513  Framing,  introduction  to,  S 

sweet,  199  Framing-ground,  5 

Azorian,  199,  317,  454        Franklinia,  369 
Fenugreek,  465  Fraxinella,  346 

Ferraria  Tigridia  French  Honeysuckle,  151 

"^ undulata,  &c.  355  _—  Marigold,  416 

Feverfew,  151,  198,  293  Fringe-tree,  268,  393 

Fig-trees,  planting  and  propagat*'  Fritiilaries,  71,   386,  406,  437, 
ing,  209,  518  460,  494,  534 

pruning,  208  — — -  sowing  seed  of,  460,  491 

*-  the  different  varieties  of,  Fiiiit,  thinning  of,  376 
3 1 1  ■         to  preserve  for  winter  keep- 

care  of,  456,  553  ing,  5 19 


Filbert-tree,  38,  236.  243,  513     »*—  preserving  the  stones  of,  to 
*—  to  graft,  242.  343  plant,  458,  519 

Finochio,  199,317,454  —preserving  the  kernels  of, 

Fir-trees.  See  Pines  and  Firs  519 

Flos  Adonis,  151,291,  344  ^..^  planting  or  sowing  the  stonca 

Flower-de-luce.     See  Iris  of,  144,  251,  490,  526 

Flower-Gardtn,  to  layout,  71       ■■        sowing  the  kernels  of  149, 
work  to  be  done  in,  for  Ja-      35 1, 356,  537 
nuary,    S5,    February,   150.  Fruit-trees,  newly  grafted,  care 
March, 385.  April,  332.  May,      of,  330,  383,  406,  430,  458 
382.    June,  4<)7.    July,  437.  — —  grafted  or  budded,  the  pre- 
August,  459.  September,  491.      ceding  year,  care  of,  250,  25  h 


.^ 


INDEX* 


4330,  383 

budded  in  the  present  sea- 
son, care  of,  458, 489 

luxuriant  and  unfruitfol) 
how  to  bring  to  a  bearing  state, 
135 

to  correct  roughness  in,  and 
renew  the  bark  of,  52 1 
Fuchsia  coccinea,  160,  3(>3,  355, 

419,539 
Fumigating  the  Hot-House,  fcc. 
167,  500 

G 

Galega  virginiana,  345,  346,  461 
Galleries,  of  hedge-work,  67 
Gardenias,  S%s 
Garlick,  190,315,  514,545 
Geissorhiza  obtusata,  159,499 
Genistas,  355 
Gentianas,  346,  461 
Gentianella,  151,  292,  461 
Geraniums,  83,  160,  355,  419, 

444 
Gerardias,  72,3431^163^91 
Gladioluses,  hardy,  76,  534 

tender,  159,  420,  499 

Glass,  most  preferable  for  hot- 
bed lights,  3 
■    ■     for  hot-house  roof-lights,  89 
Glass-case,  for  flowering  plants, 

343 
Glycines,  461 
Gnaplialiuros,  461 
Goat's-rue,  345 
Golden-rod,  151,  292 
Gooseberry -trees,  pruning  of,  24, 
130,  214,517,  552 

planting  130,214,516,552 
propagating  by  cuttings, 
284,517,552 

—  propagating  by  seed,  517, 
552 

soil  most  suitable  for,  285 
Goitlonias,  269 
Gourds,  361 
Grafting,  the  proper  time  for, 

241 
•— -  preliminary  instinictions  for, 

^i  to  245 


8/ocks  adapted  for,  242 
when  to  take  oflF  the  cions 
for,  241 

choice  of  cions  or  grafts, 

243 

cions  not  to  be  taken  from 
sickly  trees,  40 
— -  tools  used  in,  244 
—  clay,  how  to  prepare,  244 

the  various  methods  of,  345 
to  250 

various  kinds  of  trees  and 


shrubs,  250,  282,  329,  331 

by  approach,  or  inarching, 
249,  332,  354 

forest-trees  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  283 
hollies,  3SI 

Grapes,  the  methods  of  preserr- 
ing  them  fresh,  488,  489 

—  of  curing  them  for  raisins, 
488 

Grape-vines.    See  Vines 

Grass-walks  aiMi  lawns,  general 
disposition  and  care  of,  57  to  70 

■'        methods  of  making  or  lay- 
ing down,  296 

Grass-slopes,  69 

Gravel-walks,  general  disposition 
of,  57  to  70 

■    ■      method  of  making,  350 

Green-House,  to  erect  or  con- 
struct, 78 

•— —  work  to  be  done  in  for  Ja* 
nuary,  83.  February,  158. 
March,  297.  April,  35'2.  May, 
391.  June,  418.  July,  443.  Au- 
gust, 464.  September,  498 
October,  538.  November,  562.. 
December,  575 

Green-House  plants,  shifting, 299, 
353,  391,444,464 

sowing  seeds  of,  1 59,  300, 
355 

heading  down, 298,  299,354, 


392 


propagating  by  cuttings,  he. 


16(>,  S(»l,335,  419,  443 
when  to  bring  out,  392 
when  to  take  in,  498,  559 


INDEX- 

to  winter  in  gardene&ames,  — ^ —  lividu3,  493 
540  ■         ranunculinuS)  493 

Gromwell,  198  Helianthuses,  461 

Grotiocs,  rural,  58,  64  Heliotropium  peruTianuuif    S5^ 

Groves,  63  419 

Guernsey  Lily,  390,  408,  430,  Heraerocallis,  346 
460,  562  Hepatica,  151,  293 

GuilaiuUnia  dioica,  293  Herbs,  gathering,  199,  429,  454 

Gum,  in  fruit-trees,  to  remedy,  Hermannias,  444 
431  Hermitages,  64 

H  Heuchera,  345,  461 

Ha-ha,  what,  65  Hibiscuses,    herbaceous  percia* 

Hawk-weed,  purple  and  yellow,      nial,  345,  346,  417,  461 

151,  344  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  449 

Haws,  how  to  prepare  for  sow-  Hogs,  their  use   in  Orchards, 

ing,  144  134,  137,  138,  431 

Maw-thorn,  the  various  species  Holly,  140,  257,  339,  524 

of, best adaptedfor hedges,  147  ——to  graft  curious  kinds  of, 

quicks  or  plants^  how  to       331 
raise,  144,  252  Hollyhock,  common,  151,291 

time  of  sowing    in    the  China,  291,  344,  416 

southern  Sutes,  524  Honesty,  or  Satin-flower,  291 

hedges.     See  hedges  Honeysuckles,  99, 142,  156,  383[y 

Heading  down,  declining  fruit-      293  ^ilQ^  • 

trees,  220        .;  French,  151,291,  292 

-.-^  budded  stocks,  251  Honey  wort,  291,  344 

Heart's-ease,  344  Horehound,  198,  512 

Heaths,   African,  Sec.  99,  353,  Hornbeam,  68y  256,  293,  524 

444  Horn-plant,  291,  344 

Hedges,  live,  the  necessity  and  Horse-Chesnut,  263 

utility  of,  252  Horse-Radish,  201,  317, 514 

how  to  make,  253,  254        Horse-shoe  plant,  391,  344 
plants  suitable  for,  147,  256,  Hot-beds,  method  of  making,  4,  5 

to  259  for   seedling    cucumbers, 

time  of  planting  and  mak-      &c.  4, 5 
inj^,  252,  538,  561  ——for  sowing  curious  tree 

observations  on,  259  and  shrub  seeds  in,  150 

how  to  plash,  260,  561  for  raising  Green-House 

time  of  clipping,  255.  424,       plants,  159, 
495,538  ..—^  made  of  leaves,  or  leaves. 

particular  instructions  for      and  dung,  543,  544 
clipping,  495  Hot-bed  frames  and  lights,  con- 

Htd^e-hog  plant,  291,  344  struction  of,  2 

Hedysanmi  gyrans,  or  moving  —  ridges,  to  make,  305 

plant,  450  Hot-House  or    Stove,    geueral 

Hedysarums,  hardy^  345,  346,      instructions  respecting  the  con- 

46 1  struction  of,  84,  to  96 

Hellcbonis  hyemalis,  493  — -  work  to  be  done   in    for 

nigcr,  493  January,   96,   February,   160, 

viridts,  493  March  30 1,  April,  356,  May, 

foctidus,  493  394,    June,    430,    July,   445, 


INDEX. 

August^  466,  September,  500,  -^^  time  of,  8cc.  406,  420,  4$0 
October,  541,  November,  563,      433,  457,  464,   489 
December,  576  Jonquils,  71,  76,  286, 534 

Hot-House  plants,  to  propagate,  Ipomoea  Quamoclit,  72, 154,290^ 
303,  358,394,421  388 

sowing  seeils  of,  303,  358  — -  scarlet,  344 
to  bring  out,  395  Iris,  Spanish  and  English  bul- 

to  take  in,  500  bous,  71,  437, 460,  494,  534, 

to  winter  in  Garden-frames —— dwarf  Persian,  156,  437,^ 
542  460,  494,  534 

Hot-walls,  the  construction  and  — — —  sowing  seeds  of,  460 

use  of,  36  i»—  fiag-leaved]^  in  sorts,  292; 

Hyacinths,  planting  and  care  of,      460, 461,  493 

71,  72,    153,  156,  285,  332, sna^eVhead,  534 

382, 407,  557  Judas-tree,  268,  293 

properties  of  fine  double,  Juniper,  140,  156,257,  283,  329 
333  '   Justicias,  353,355 

best  method  and  time  of  Izias,  bulbous,  159,420,499 
planting,  530,  556  -—  Chinese,  345,  417 

sowing  seed  of,  460, 491  K 

musk, 534  Kale,  sea,  191,  316,  513,549 

feathered,  534  -—-Jerusalem,  309^  397 

starry,  534  _.^  Scotch.    See  Borecole 

grape,  534  Kalmias,  268,  329 

Hydrangea  hortensis,  160,  303,  Kernels  of  fruit«trees,  to  sow^ 

355,392,419,539,561,  562  149,251,256,527 

Hypoxi8,461  Kidney-beans.     See  Beans 

Hyssop,  198,  402,  454, 512  Kidney-bean  tree,  Carolina,  283 

I  Kitchen-Garden,  plans  or  designs 

Jacobea  Lily.    See  Amaryllis,       for,  100 

scarlet  ■        situation,  toil,  water,  ex- 

Jasmines,  156,  283,   353,  355,       tent,  &c.  101 

405, 419  ■  fences  suitable  for,  103 

to  bud,  436  —-—preparing  and  laying  out 

Ice-plant,  154,  290,  388  the  ground,  103 

Jerusalem  Kale,  309,  397  — -—  general  culture  and  manu« 

-*-^  Artichoke,  205,  348,  547         ring  of,  106,  107 
Impregnating  the  female  flowers  — ^— -  work  to  be  done  in    for 
of  early  cucumbers  and  me-      January,    1,    February,    109, 
Ions,  174  March,  173,  April,  304,  May, 

Inarching,  249,  332,  354,   392,      359,   June,   396,    July,  421, 
465  August,  45 1,  September,  468, 

Indigo,  355  October,  503,  November,  544^ 

Insects,  which  infest  the  Hot-      December,  565 
House,    descriptions   of  and  L 

methods  of  destroying,    160,  Label-sticks,  to  make,  49,  51 
to  168  .  Labelling  the  plants,  468 

—  on  fruit-trees,  to  destroy.  Laburnum,  267 
325,  378,  379,  388  Labyrinths,  67 

Inoculating   or    Budding,   me*  Lachenalias,  159,499 
thods  of,  434  LagerstroeiaiA  indicai  355>  93ff 

4  q. 


INDEX. 

540,  565  « japonicirm,  534 

I.Antanas,  449  —  Martagon,*  534 

Lapeyrousiaa,  159,  499  Lily,  white  460,  494  534 

Larch-tree,  265  red,  460,  494 

Large  trees,    how  to  remove, of  the  Valley,  293 

225,  561  Lime  or  Linden^ree,  264,  VLM 

Larkspur,  amiual,  1 5 1,  344  293,  524 

,   ,  .,  Bee,  291,  293  Lime-tree,    frmt-bearing,     464y 

Lavatera,  151,291,  344  539 

Lavender,  common,   198,  454,  Limodorum  tuberosum,  f^y  461 , 

512  534 

Lavendul^s,  tender,  444  Liquorice^root,  its  general  cul* 

Laurel,  Portugal,   52,   54,  283      ture,  201,  315 

347,  35S,  539  Lobelias,  72,  151,  392,  345,  46| 

,         English  or  Levant,  52,  54,  Locust-tree,  common,  263 

283, 347,  355,  539,  561,  562     -r-t—  honey,    or   three-thomed 
Laurustinus,  or  Viburnum  Tinus,     Acacia,  256,  293 

347,  353,  355,  392,  539,  5^3     London-pride,  151,  393,  493 
Lawns.     See  Grass-Lawns  Lovage,  198,  402,  513 

Layers,  the  sevei-al  methods  of  Love-apple.     See  Tomatoes 

making,  379  Love-lies-bleeding,  344 

—  when  to  make,  take   off.  Lungwort,  Virginian,  493 
plant,  &c.  53,  143,339,  381,  Lupins,  344 
490,  523,  537  Lyciums,  355 

JLeatherwood,  393  Lychnadea.     See  Phlox 

Leaves,  preparation  of,  to  make  Lychnis,  dwarf,  151,  391,  344 

hot-beds,  &c.  543  •*■ scarlet,  151^291,  292,  461, 

Leeks,  to  sow,  189,  314  493 

„— -  to  transplant,  399,  439         —  double  scarlet,  77, 389,  416, 

Lemon-trees,  to  shift,  299,  353,       493 

444,  464  Lysimachias,  461 

ordinary  care  of,   158  298,  M 

353,  355,  393,  443  539  Madder,  Dyer's,  its  general  cul^- 

to   prune  or   head  down,      ture,  321 
298,  354  Magnolias,  methods  of  propagate 

to  inoculate,  420,  464  ing,  268 

to  inarch,  392  ^—  planting,  293 

Lettuces  10,  124,  125,  130,  311,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  52,  563 
366,  399,  427^,  453,  470,  503,  Mallow,  marsh,  }98,  512 
544,  566  ■  oriental,  151,  344 

Liatrise8,345,  461  Peruvian,  344 

Lilac,  common  purple  and  white,  -i curled,  29 1 ,  344,  345 

142,  293  Mangel  Wurtzel,  187 

t—i—  Persian,  142,  293  Manna,  officinal,  to  procure  379 

Lilies»  sowing  seeds  of,  460  Maples,  of  various  kinds^  262, 

LiKum  superbum,  461, 494, 534,      280,  293,  524,  526 
canadense,  461,  494,  534      Marigold,  pot,  199,  374 
Catesbaei,  534  —  Cape,  344 

chalcedouicum,  460,   494,  — —  French,  416 
534  — ^  African,  41  § 

])omponium9  534 


INDEX. 
Marjoram,  pot,  198,  3 IT,  374,  -—in  the  open  ground,  198. 

4<>2.  51-2  512 

—  sweet,  OP  knotted,  199, 317,  -.— -  pepper,  198,  512 

^'^^  '— -  cat  or  Nep.  198,  512  ' 

Martagjons,  437,  460,  494  Monardas,  72,  345,  346,  461 

— —  what    lilies  are    properly  Monk's^hood,  151,292,417 

called,  534  Moreas,  159,  420,  499 

Martynia,  annua  or  probosidea.  Moss,  cleansing  trees  from,  39, 

344  133,  569,  570 

Marvel  of  Peru,  344  Moving.plant,  450 

Massonias,  159,499  Mulberry -trees,  propagation  of, 

Mastich,  454  &c.  38,  257,  272,  280,  283, 

Medecatcd  tar,  how  to  prepare,      518 

^^        ..     .         ^  ^         ——paper,  the  method  of ma^ 

«—  applicauon  and  use  of,  39,      nufacturine  paper  from  the 

40,134,135  bark  of,  276 

Medlars,  226,  243  Mushrooms,  care  of,    14,   11/, 

. snowy,  267,  293  549,  567 

Melanthiums,Cape,  159,  499       descriptions  of  the  cuki- 

. ^  American,  461  vated  kind,  474 

Mdasph«rulas,  159,499  preparations  for   makinjr 

Mehas,  355  new  beds,  474 

Melianthuses,  355  to  collect  the  spawn  of,  475 

Melons,  prei>arations  for  raising making  and  spawning  tlic 

in  hot^beds,  3,  1 10  beds,  507 

—  true  Cantaleupc  kinds  de-  Myrtles,  83,  158, 160,  298,  353, 
scribed,  4  354,  355,  392,  419,539 

—  age    and    preparation    of to  prune  or  head  down, 

seed,  4  298,  354 

—  sowing  the  seed  and  gener  N 
ralcareof,  6,1 10,  114,  174*  Napaea,  346,461 

3^*'  3^^  Narcissus,  common  kinds,  156, 

stopping  or  topping  tlie      534 


plants,  113  polyanthus,  71, 286, 533 

—  impregnating  the  female  — ^^  autumnal,  460 
flowers  of,  174  — —  sowing  seed  of,  460 

—  raising  in  hot-bed  ridges,  Nasturtium,   or  Indian   Cress 
305  318,373  * 

sowing  and  care  of  in  the  Nectarine-trees,    pruning,    2  J 


open  ground,  320,  360,  396,       128,206 

42 1,  454  .._  budding,  433,  457,  489 

sowing  for  Mangoes,  422     Nettle-tree,  261,  293 
water,  320,  361,  396  Nettle,  Roman,  344 

Mesembryanthemums,  154,  158,  New  Jersey  Tea,  293 

171,353,  355,  388,  394,  539     Newly  grafted  trees,  cai-e  of,  330. 
Mezereon,  149,  524  382,  406,  430,  458 

Mignonette,  155,  172,  291,  344  budded  trees,  care  of,  458 

Mimosas,  355.    See  also,  Sensi-      489  ^ 

tive  plant  Nigella,  151,291,344 

Mint,  spear,  forcing,  11,511        Nolana  prostrata,  344 


INDEX. 


Nursery,  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantagpe  of|  42 

extent,  soil  and  situation, 

43 

fencing,  laying  out  and  pre- 
paring the  ground,  44 

method  of  arranging  the 

plants,  46 

general  care  and  culture 

of,  48 

work  to  be  done  in  for  Ja- 
nuary, 51.  February,  142. 
March,  241.  April,  329.  May, 
380.  June,  404.  July,  433. 
August,  457.  September,  489. 
October, 523.  November, 555. 
December,  571 
O 

Oak-leaves,  used  for  making  hot- 
beds, 543 

Oaks,  propagation  of,  263,  293, 
524 

— •  evergreen,  329 

Obelisks,  rural,  64,  68 

Oenotheras,  349 

Oiled-paper  frames,  120 

Okra,  318,  373,  401 

Olea,  or  Olive,  355 

Oleander,  353,  355 

Onions,  sowing  seed  of,  187,  314 


preparation  of  the  g^^upd^ 

222 

manure  suitable  for,  3 1 , 1 34 
choice  of  young  trees.  223 
times  of  planting,  222,  SSr^ 

515,  521,553 

method  of  planting,  223^ 


553 


observations  onneglectiDg'^ 
38,  133 

when  to  prune  and  dress, 
38,  133,  216,  515,  521,  559j 
570 

particular  methods  of  pnm-> 
ing,  38,  39,  40 

when  to  prune  or  head  down 


unhealthy  trees,  40,  216 

—  how  to  prune  or  head  down 
unhealthy  or  old  trees,  21 89 
220 

to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
insects,  136 

—  how  and  when  to  remove 
large  trees,  225,  561 

to  refresh  the  bark  of  fruit- 
trees,  521 

*-  to  bring  luxuriant  and  ud-* 
fruitful  tT«cs  "mto  a  bearing 
state,  135 


_^ ^ ^      root-pruning  of  use  to  fruit- 

the  several  varieties  of,  188   litrees,  134 


to  supply  the  places  of  de- 
cayed trees,  225 
Orchises,  72,461,534 
Ornamental  planting,  and  rural 

designs,  55,  to  72 
Omithogalums,  tender,  420 

hardy,  76, 286, 437,  5  34 

Oxalis  versicolor,  159,  499 
■         violacea,  461 

culture  of,  158,  298,  300,  353,  Pxonia,  or  Peony,  346,  460,49$, 
355,  392,  442,  539  534 

pruning  of,  298,  354  Palma  Christi,  344 

to  shift,  299,  353,444,464  Pancratium  maritimum,  534 
to  inoculate,  420,  464  Papaw-tree,  262,  293 

to  inarch,  392  Paper-Mulberry-trce,  276 

Orchai-ds,  the  utility  of,  38  Paper,  method  of  making  it  from 

— — —  extent,  aspect,  situation  and     the  bark  of  the  Paper-Mulber- 
soU,  22 1  1,    ry-tree,  -276 


planting  and  care  of,  189, 
315,371,400 

tree,  189 

welsh,  474,  550 

planting  lai'ge  roots  of,  for 
producing  seed,  642 
Ononis  natrix,  444 
Ophryses,  72,  461 
Orach,  garden,  321 
Orange-trees,  general  care  and 
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Paper.fratAes,  method  of  mak-  Phlomiscs,  444 

ing,  \29  Phloxes,   151,    343,   346,    416^ 

Parsley,  common,  127,  191,  316,     461,  493 

374  Pine- Apples,   general  care  and 

— —  Hamburg  or  large  rooted,    culture  of,  96,  168,  301,  356, 

191.  316,  373,  401  394,  421,  445,  466,  501,  541, 

Parsnep,  125,  182, 200, 313,  370,     564,  576 

4<'0,  547  '     ■  various  sorts  of,  445 

Parterre,  66  '  ■  compost  for,  446 

Passion-flower,  283,  355,  405      propagation   of,  by  crowns 

Patience  Dock,  550  and  suckers,  446,  447 

Pavilions,  rural,  67  — ■  propagation  of,  by  seed,  467 

Peach-trees,  pruning  and  training  Pines  and  Firs,  how  to  distin- 


of,  21,  128,206 

budding    or   inoculating, 
433,  457,  489     . 

double  flowering,  156,  293 


Pear-trees,  pruning  and  training 
of,    17,  206,  208,  325,  515, 
553,  568  . 

grafting,  341,  242 
budding,  433,457,4^9 
gathering  and  preserving 


guish  between,  265 

the  various  kinds  of,  265, 
266,  597 

propagation  of  by  seeds, 
265,266,267,329 

observations  on  transplant- 
planting  seedlings  of  in  June, 
405 

time  of  trimming  or  pruning, 


490 
the  fruit  of,  519  Pinks,  general  care  of,  8cc.     See 

sowing  the  kernels  of,  for     the    Flower-Garden  for   the 


stocks,  149,  251,  527 
Pea-sticks,  to  provide  and  dress,  1 
Peas,  garden,  raising  in  hot-beds, 

126 

raising  in  the  open  ground, 

126,  178,  179,  310,  365,  398, 

429,  452 


several  months 

properties  of  fine  double, 
410 

method  of  piping,  414 

best  lime  'for  and  manner 
of  planting,  288,  528 

China,  291,344,  416  * 


sticking,  best  method  of,  Plane-tree, 261,  283,  393 
179  Planting,  fruit-trees,  of  various 


•  Tangier,  151,291,344 
-winged,  291,  344 


Pelargoniums.   See  Geraniums, 

Penny-royal,  198,  512 

Penntemons,  461 

Peppers,  red.  See  Red  Pep- 
pers 

Perennial  and  biennial  flowers, 
sowing  seeds  of,  291,  345, 
389 

■  planting  or  transplanting, 
292,  346,  390,  442,  460,  535, 
558 

Periploca  gracca,  283 

Persicaria,  291,  344 

Persimmon,  262,  345,  346,  461 

*PhiIlvrca,  329 


kinds,  213,223,  325,327,515, 
521,  551,  553 

Fig-trees,  209 

stocks  to  bud  and  graft  on, 
251,525,  555 

Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
214,  516,  552 

Raspberries,  214,  327,  517 
552 

all  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  283,293, 339, 
347,  526,  537,  555,  560 
—  hardy  evergreen-trees  and 
shrubs,   294,   329,    347,   490, 
496,  526 

large  grown  trees,  225,  561 

seedlings,  oi   hardy  dcci- 


4    R 


leSjr 


i;'^-ss:5SE:'*-:ss:»M5a3r,  ssv 

^Se<^^  '^^■'  ^'^"  ^^^' 


j6o«-er,  389 
■id^H,  for  hedges,  U4, 

|&?£^rts  oT,  for  the  Banc 
■  'SjI^sS^se,  to  359 

•■•^      ^ gg^  149,306 


il'ilA?'!;.!.;! 


f-cuttcr,  296 
.,133,  lai,  313,368, 
438,  451,470 
in,  double,  993,  461 
•Ibods  of  curing,  4S8 
Persian,    general 
■Sec.  71,  73,  IJ3,  156, 
;,  384,  494.  £56 
;rtieB  of  a  fine  double, 


_  ^*^>S4«:«P  *c  roots  of,  407 

.S;?e?.';?'*':x::^##=^^;^»K':tneihod  of  planting, 
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preserving  from  frostf  557  S 

sowing  seed  of,  643  Saffron^  bastard,  344 

aconitifoliusy  double,  346    —  officinal  or  true.     See  Cra» 
Rape,  for  salad.     See  small  sa-      cus,  autumnal 

lading  Sage,  common,  1 98 ,  454,  5 1 3 

Raspberries,  planting,  214,  327,  Salading,  small,   11^    118,  I83| 
517,  552  .  312,  367,  399,  423,  452,  471, 

pruning,  131,  214,  518  5^3,  545,  566 

protecting  tender  kinds  6f,  Salsify,  190,  315, 372,  401 
from  frost,  26,  552  ^—^  to  preserve  for  winter  use. 

Recesses,  rural,  58  .547 

Red  peppers,  200, 319, 372,  402,  Salvias,  tender,  355,  444 

429  Saponaria,  346 

Rhexias,  72, 346,  4 1 7,  46 1  Sarracenias,  46 1 

Rhododendrons,  268,  329  Sassafi*as,  293 

Rhubarb,  the  Turkey  or  officinal,  Satin-flower,  or  Honesty,  291 
its  general  culture,  203,  317,  Savin,  283 
513,549  Savory,  winter,   198,  317,  374, 

— —  English  or  common,  205,      402,  454,  512 

317,513,549  -summer,    199,   317,   374, 

Rocambole,  190,  315,  514,  545         402 

Rock  and  shell  work,  64,  65         Saxatile  plants,  65 

Robinias,  142,  263  Saxifragas,  sowing  seed  of,  345 

Rocket,  garden,  double.  99,  151,  —  collecting,  461 

291,  292,  389,  416,  493  Saxifrage, double  white,  151,  292, 

—  paiticularly  noticed,  389  461 

— —  night  smelling,  345  strawberry,  462 

Root-houses,  rural,  64  ■  pyramidal,  462 

Root-pruning,  of  trees,  134  Scabious,  sweet,  291,  292,417 

Roses,  forcing  into  early  bloom,  Scilla  maritlma,  534 
156,172  ——<- peruviana,  534 

to  pot  for  forcing,  536  Scorzonera,  19(>,  3 1 5,  372,  401 

propagating  by    suckers,  —  preser\'ing  in  winter,  547 
142  Scotch  Kale.     See  Borecole 

propagating  by  budding.  Scurvy-grass,  officinal,  198,514 
406, 436  Sea^Kale,  19 1, 3 1 6,  5 1 3,  549 

propagating  by  layers,  279,  Sedums,  83,  158,  394,  539 
405,  523  Seedling  trees  and  shrubs,  sum* 

planting,  293,  294,   348,       mer  care  of,  330, 405 
537  .  winter  care  of,  52, 555 

used  for  hedges,  258  Sensitive  plant,    154,  290,388, 

China,  392,  419,  561,  562        438 

Otaheite,  392,  419,  561, —^a  particular  account  of,  43  8 
562  Shaddocks,  420,  443, 464, 539 

Rose-campion,  77, 151, 291,292^  Shady  walks,  63 

.  417,  461,  493  Shallots,  190,  315,514,  545 

Rosemary,  198        '  Shell-work,  64 

Rue,  198,454  Shifting  plants  out  of  smaller  into 

Rudbeckias,  345,  461  larger  pots  or  tubs,  best  me- 

Rural  seats,  58,  64  thod  of,  298,  35  3 

.Rustic  devices,  64  Silcnes,  tender,  S5$ 


INDEX. 

Silk-worms,  272  standard  trees,  to  train,  49 

Silphiums,  34'5,  346,  461  Star  of  Bethlehem,  76,  286,437, 

SisvrinchiDms   for  edgings,  &c.       534 

7],  346,  461  Statues,  58,  64 
Skirrets,  191,316,401,513,549  Stock,  annual  or  mediterraneanf 
to  preserve  for  winter  use,      344 

547  Stock-gillflowers,  77,   99,    155, 

Smallage,  199  291,  389,  417,  535,  559,  574 

Snail-plant,  291,  344  Stocks,  the  proper  kinds  to  bud 

Snapdragon,  291,  292,  344  and  graft  on,  242 

Sneezewort,  double,  345  Stools,   nursery,  of  trees   and 

Snowdrops,  71,75,886,408,460,      shrubs,  45,  279,  280 

494,  534  Stopping,  or  topping  young  cu« 

Snowdrop-tree,  268,  293  cumber  and  melon  plants,  I  \S 

Soapwort,  double,  345,  417  Stoves  or  Hot-houses,  methods 

Solanums,  hardy  shrubby,  283         of  erecting,  84  to  96 

tender,  355  Strawberries,  forcing,    36,  98, 

Solidagoes,  72,  345, 461                     131,  172,  303,  577 
Sorrel,  broad-Jeaved  garden,  320, spring  dressing  of,  2 15 

373,  512                              *       »  choice  of  plants,  3 1 5,  477 

——  round-leaved  or  French, the  various  kinds  of,  476 

320,  373, 5 12  times  and  method  of  plant- 

Sour-gum  or  Tupelo-tree,  264,      ing,215,  478,  519 

283  —  making  nursery  plantations 

Southern  States,  seasons  and  cul-      of,  403 

ture  in,  particularly  noticed,  —  to  pot  for  forcing,  478 

15,  16,  37,  41,  52,    128,   141,  — -^  autumn  dressing  of,  519 

150,  158,  206,  455,  475,  514, Other  necessary,  care   of, 

'     591,  522,  524,  551,  554,  568,       327,  37t 

569,  570,  571,  572  Strawberry -spinach,  S44 

Southernwood,  198,  512  Strawberry-tree.     See  Arbutus 

Sowing  stones  and  kernerls  of      Unedb 

fruit.     See  Fruit  Suckei-s,  to  propagate  trees  and 

—  haws,   for   raisng    thorn-      shrubs  by,  142,  339,  537 

quicks,  144,  252,  524  Sumack,  to  propagate   various 

Spaftiums,  tender,  355  kinds  of,  270 

Spiderwort,  Virginian,  493  tanner's  271 

Spigelia  marilandica,  461  Sun,  its  effects  on  frozen  plants, 

Spinach,  124,  181,  3^2,  369,  428        153 

.  winter,  451,  469,  503,  544  Sunflower,  annual,  151,228,291, 

Spindle-U-ce,  140  344 

Spirxas,  hardy  herbaceous,  345     perennial,  151,  392 

gpirxa  trifoliata,  46 1  Sweet-briar,  258 

t^Uipeiidiila,  493  Sweet-gum,  252,  293 

Squash,  32<s  361  Sweet-scented  Peas,  f5l,  291 

St.  Peter's-wort,  293  Sweet-scented  shrub.     See  Ca- 

Stage  for  auriculas,  carnations,      lycanthiis  floridus 

8cc.  337  Sweet-sultan,  344 

Stakin??  uew  planted  trees,  best  Sweet-william,  77,  99,  151,291, 

meliiodof,  22  5  4  16,461,493 

Standard,  half-standard,  &  dwarf-  Sycamore  363 
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SyringtSi  148 

T 

Tftble  of  the  progress  of  vcgcU- 
tion  in  the  grape-vine,  Sec.  480 

Tacamahaca^  283 

Tamarisk,  283 

Tan,  covering  buIbstWith*  73 

I  .1  I  procuring  fresh,  for  mak- 
ing hot  pits  or  beds,  502 

Tansey,  11,  198,512 

Tarragon,  11,  198,  511 

Teasel,  fuller^  323 

Temples^  rural  and  ornamental, 
58,  64 


description  and  piropenies 

of  the  best,  335 

the  various  classes  of,  335 
to  take  up  and  preserve  the 

roots,  384 

when  to  take  them  up,  407 
to  propagate  by  see<^  460, 


491 


breeders,  what,  336 
how  and  when  to  plant  the 
vcduabU  sorts,  528 

to  protect  them  in  winter} 
557 
Turfing-iron,  296 
Ten«week  stock,  155,  172,  291,  Tupelo-tree,  264,  283 

344  Tumeps,  garden  culture  of,  190| 

Terraces,  59,  69  200,  115,  371, 401,  452, 471 

Teucriums,  355  ■         general  field  culture  of,  424 

Thermometer,  its  use  in  garden*  .         to  preserve  in  winter,  547 

ing,  8cc.  168  — —  Swedish,  427 

Thickets,  in  rural  and  omamen-  Turnep^abbage,  309,  364, 397 

tal  planting,  63  Tumep-rooted  cabbage,  309,  364 

Thorn-quicks.     See  Quicks  V 

Thorn,  double    flowering,    156  Valerian,  Greek,   151,291,292, 

293  417,493 

Thrift,  71,  151,  292,  493  -_  red  garden,  345 

Thyme,  198,  374,  402,  454,512  creeping  Greek,  493 

Tiger-flower,  465  Vallisneria  americana,  497 

*  Tomatoes,  2i)0,  319,  372,  401,  Venus's  fly-trap,  440 

42  9  looking-glass,  151,  1 9 1 ,  344 

Trellises,  for  fruit-trees,  to  erect,  -r— navelwort,  151,  291,  344 

16,  17  Veratrums,  461 

Trenching  and  manuring,  1,  54,  Verbascums,  345 

106,  459,  514,  551,  556  Veronicas,  345,  461 

Tricolors.  See  Aiparanthus  tri-  Viburnum  pranifolium,  259 

color  Vinca  rosea,  388, 449  * 

Trilliums,  345,  461  Vines,  grape,  their  history,  229 

Tritonias,  159,  499  — .«  descriptions  and  dassifica- 

Trumpet-flower  283,  405  tion  of  the  various  kinds  of. 

Tuberoses,  forcing,  349  229 

open-ground    culture   of,  —•  American  species  of,  234 


349,388 

taking  up  the  roots,  Sec.  560 
Tulip-tree,  (calltd  Poplar)  261, 

293 
Tulips,  common  care  of  &c.  71, 
73,  74,    153,   156,  286,  334, 
556,  573 

method  of  supporting  the 
flowers,  334 

4 


time  and  methods  of  prun- 
ing, 139,  554 

time  of  planting,  236,  52 1^ 
554 

methods  of  planting  and  proi- 
pagating,  236  to  241 

to  protect  the  fruit  from 


birds,  insects,  &c.  460 
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winter  dressing  of,  554        Wall-trees,  the  general  meaning 
to  make  wine  of  the  fruit,      ofj  104 
481,  to  488  to  train  when  young,    48, 

—  to  preserve  the  fruit  of,  for      206,  208 

winter  use,  488  to  prune.    See  prumn^ 

to  cure  the  fruit  for  Raisins, to  summer  prune,  430 

488  Walnut'tree,  the  English,   38, 

Vineries,  for  forcing  grapes,  37       226,  263,  293,  524 
Vineyards,  to  manure,  4 1,  1 38      Wasps  to  destroy,  430,  480 

to  make  poles  for  the  vines,  Water-fialls,  61 

4 1  Water-pieces,  or  sheets,  61 

soil  and  situation  fit  for,  235  Watsonias,  159, 420,499 
preparation  of  the  soil,  236  Weld,  or  Dyer's-weed,  324 
preparations  for,  and  me-  Wilderness,  58 
thods  of  planting,  236  to  241     Willow,  weeping  or  drooping,  6 1 

time  of  planting,  236,  521,  -. —  hedges,  258 

554  I         various  kinds  of,  to  propa* 

time  and  methods  of  prun-      gate,  283,  522 

ing,  139  554  Wine,  the  method  of  making 

—  work   to  be  done  in  for      white,  48 1 

January,  41,   February,    138, making  red,  483 

March,  226,  April,  328,  May,  general  remarks    on  the 

379,  June,    404,   July,   431,       making  o^  485 

August,  457,  September,  479, how  to  clarify,  485 

October,  521,  November,  554,  Winter-cress,  455,  471,  544 
December,  171  Witch-hazel,  293 

Violets,  1 5 1 ,  293,  46 1  Worms  in  fruit-trees,  to  destroy 

Virgin's-bower,  283, 405  1 34,  220 

W  Wormwood,  198 

Walchendorfias,  159,499  X 

Walks,  shady,  63  Xeranthemum,  hardy  annual,  344 

—  grass,  to  make,  296,  352     —  tender  sorts  of,  355,  444 
*—  gravel,  to  make  350  Y 

Wall-flowers,  double,  77,    155,  Yew-tree,  140,258,  233,389 
389,  535,  559,  574  Yuccas, tender,  355 

sowing  seed  of  29 1  ^  Z 

transplanting  seedling,  417  Zinnia,  344 
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